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PREFACE 


Earlier  reports  of  the  National  Itesources  Committee  and  its  predecessors  have 
examined  tlie  Nation's  material  resources  of  land,  water,  and  minerals;  tlie  changhig 
character  of  tiie  pojndation  which  seeks  to  utilize  these  resources;  and  the  improvhi^ 
engineering  techniques  wliereby  resources  are  used  to  serve  human  wants.  In  each 
of  these  reports  a  major  aspect  of  the  national  household  has  been  sketched  in  with  a 
^eater  or  less  degree  of  detail  in  order  to  give  a  background  for  the  development  of 
major  national  policies  and  to  provide  a  larger  frame  of  reference  within  which  specific 
problems  in  specific  fields  could  be  more  intensively  analyzed. 

In  this  report  on  the  Structure  of  tlie  American  Economy  an  effort  is  made  to 
brmg  the  major  aspects  of  the  national  economy  uito  focus  so  as  to  emphasize  the 
organic  character  of  the  process  whereby  tlie  Nation's  resources  are  eniiiloyed  to  pro- 
vide useful  commodities  and  services.  This  emphasis  on  organization  re(iuires  that  the 
national  community  be  treated  as  a  single  functionmg  whole  and  in  such  a  way  that 
ever\'  phase  of  human  activity  is  covered  insofar  as  it  involves  the  use  of  resources. 
Only  by  brbiging  all  the  dilierent  aspects  of  the  national  economy  into  a  single  frame 
of  reference  can  a  basis  be  laid  for  developbig  effective  policies  in  respect  to  particular 
aspects. 

This  frame  of  reference  is  so  broad  in  scojjc  that  it  has  been  necessary  to  introduce 
certain  limitations  in  order  to  keep  the  report  within  manageable  proportions.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  concentration  of  the  report  on  what  have  been  called  the  structural 
characteristics  of  the  national  economy — those  characteristics  which  show  a  high  degree 
of  continuity — changing  only  gradually  or  not  at  all  and  giving  to  the  American 
economy  its  particular  character.  The  second  limitation  is  hitroduced  by  seeking 
out  only  what  are  believed  to  be  tiie  main  structural  characteristics,  especially  those 
which  appear  to  be  of  major  significance  for  the  problem  of  obtaining  more  effective 
use  of  national  r(>sources.  A  third  limitation  lias  developed  inadvertently.  Certam 
major  structural  characteristics  are  not  covered  or  are  only  very  iuadeciuateh'  covered 
in  the  report.  On  some  of  these  such  as  the  trend  of  consumer  savings,  data  are  so 
completely  lacking  that  they  could  not  be  included.  Others  were  to  be  included 
according  to  the  origmal  plans  for  the  report  but  the  investigations  necessary  to  their 
inclusion  were  incomplete  or  inadequate  to  allow  their  inclusion  without  miwarranted 
delay  in  publication.  The  most  serious  omission  of  this  sort  is  an  analysis  of  the  debt 
and  ownership  structure  and  the  structural  aspects  of  interest  rat<>s.  Such  gaps  are 
indicated  at  the  appropriate  pomts  in  the  text.  In  spite  of  its  shortcomings,  the 
report  is  presented  in  the  hope  that  it  can  give  added  background  for  the  development 
of  national  policies  respecting  the  use  resources. 
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CHAPTER    I .— T  N  T  R  O  D I  C  T  I  O  N 


The  Aniorican  economy  is  tlie  ortranized  activity 
through  which  the  130  iiiiHion  jH-ople  in  tliis  coiintiy 
obtain  their  daily  living.  Famiei's  raising  food  and 
fiber,  miners  extracting  ore  and  coal,  industrial  workers 
fabricating  raw  materials  into  finished  prothicts,  whole- 
sale and  retail  distributors  making  goods  available  to 
consumers,  and  a  host  of  workers  performing  the  other 
countless  tasks  required  by  modern  living,  all  of  these 
are  combined  in  a  huge  and  highly  complex  producing 
organization  which  constitutes  the  national  economy. 
Tin'ough  this  complex  organization  the  Nation's  re- 
sources of  mnni)o\\('r  and  materials  are  used  to  satisfy 
Ininuin  wants. 

The  Complexity  of  Economic  Organization 

The  complexity  of  this  organization  is  apparent  when 
a  single  activity  such  as  the  provisioning  of  N:w  York 
City  is  examined.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  metropol- 
itan area  of  New  York  there  is  seldom  more  than  60  days 
food  sup])ly  on  hand.'  The  meeting  of  this  most  basic 
need  of  the  communitj'  requires  a  tremendously  complex 
organization  of  farms  and  farmers,  dealers  and  shippers, 
truckers  and  railroads,  warehousemen  and  distributors, 
telegraph  operators  and  trafTic  officers,  financial  insti- 
tutions and  inspection  bureaus.  To  feed  New  York's 
8  million  people  there  is  retjuired  an  organization  of 
manpower  and  material  resources  so  complex  as  to  be 
hard  to  visualize,  yet  running  so  smoothly  that  one  is 
seldom  conscious  of  its  complexity  or  of  the  fact  that  it 
constitutes  a  single  organization  of  activity,  however 
independent  the  separate  elements  in  that  organization 
may  appear  to  be.  Occasionally  a  flood,  storm  or 
financial  panic,  or  a  social  or  technical  break-down  in  a 
basic  service  disrupts  this  organization  and  its  com- 
plex-ity  becomes  apparent  as  mayor  or  governor  or 
private  citizen  attempts  to  readjust  the  organization 
of  resources  to  meet  the  new  conditions. 

Similarly,  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  the  manpower 
and  mateiial  resources  are  organized  in  a  highly  com- 
plex, highly  interrelated  manner.  New  Yorkers  make 
clothing  worn  in  Dakota;  the  Dakota  w'heat  farmer 
supplies  California  with  the  materials  for  bread; 
transient  labor  in  California  picks  oranges  eaten  in 
Texas;  a  Texan  drills  for  oil  which  will  operate  auto- 
mobiles in  Maine;  and  a  Maine  fanner  raises  potatoes 
which  feed  men  in  New  York.  It  is  thi'ough  such  inter- 
related activity  in  many  areas  and  many  industries 
that  the  American  community  obtains  its  livelihood. 

'  See  appendix  is,  p.  370. 


This  highly  complex  organization,  built  up  over  a 
long  period  of  years  with  constant  readjustment  to  meet 
new  conditions,  is  altogether  too  complex  for  any  indi- 
vidual or  small  group  to  grasp  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  in  every  detail.  Yet  it  ties  together,  into  an  integral 
whole,  indivi<luals  and  corporations  and  governments, 
each  of  which  performs  functions  that  are  necessary  if 
the  resources  of  the  Nation  are  to  yield  a  satisfying 
standard  of  living  to  the  national  household  of  130 
million  people. 

Failure  to  I'se  Resources  Effectively 

It  is  inevitable  that  such  a  complex  organization  of 
human  activity  should  fail  to  function  perfecth'.  Re- 
sources are  wasted  or  used  inefi'ectively  as  parts  of  the 
organization  get  out  of  adjustment  with  each  other,  or 
as  the  organization  fails  to  adjust  to  new  conditions;  as 
individuals  fail  to  find,  or  are  prevented  from  finding, 
the  most  useful  field  of  activity;  as  material  resources 
are  uinised,  or  as  their  efl'ective  use  is  impeded  by  hu- 
man barriers;  and  as  the  most  efrcctivc  technology  is 
not  used  or  its  use  is  prevented. 

The  waste  of  natm-al  resources  through  misuse,  or 
ruthless  exploitation,  is  thorougldy  familiar.  The  cut- 
ting of  forests  in  a  manner  which  delays  or  prevents 
reforestation,  the  farming  of  lands  by  methods  which 
mine  the  soil  of  its  fertilitj-  and  encourage  soil  erosion, 
the  extraction  of  petroleum  by  methods  which  blow  into 
the  air  billions  of  cubic  feet  of  natiu'al  gas  daily, - 
these  are  specific  resource  wastes  to  which  attention 
has  already  turned  and  which  reflect  inadequacies  in 
oiu'  organization  of  resoiirces. 

Equalh'  important,  but  less  often  thought  of  as  a 
waste  of  resources,  is  the  idleness  of  men  and  machines 
that  could  be  productively  employed.  The  pow-er  of 
individuals  to  produce  is  a  resource  like  unharnessed 
water  power.  It  is  gone  if  it  is  not  emj)loyed.  It 
cannot  l)e  stored.  If  10  million  men  are  able  and 
willuig  to  work,  but  are  forced  to  be  idle  for  a  year  by 
lack  of  jobs,  the  conununity  has  wasted  the  valuable 
resources  of  manpower.  And  because  of  idleness,  the 
individuals  are  likely  to  suffer  a  loss  of  sldll  and  a 
breakdown  of  morale.  The  Nation  is  poorer  both  by 
the  goods  that  could  have  been  produced  and  by  the 
frustration  and  loss  of  morale  of  tlie  unemployed  indi- 
vidual. 

Idle  machinery  may  also  involve  a  waste  of  resources. 
\'\lien  machinery  is  idle  and  accumulating  rust  or  losing 

^See  RtpoTi  of  Xationn!  JUsotiTc<s  Board,  December  1,  11*34,  p.  406. 
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usefulness  through  becoming  obsolete,  when  idle  men 
are  available  to  operate  it  and  when  its  product  would  be 
useful  to  the  comnnmity,  its  idleness  is  likely  to  con- 
stitute ineffective  use  of  resources.^  Digging  a  large 
building  foundation  with  pick  and  hand  shovel  and 
leaving  an  available  steam  shovel  idle  may  not  be  as 
wasteful  of  resources  as  keeping  both  men  and  shovel 
idle,  but  it  nevertheless  involves  waste.  Waste  is  also 
involved  when  obsolete  equipment  uses  more  manpower 
and  materials  in  doing  a  particular  job  than  would  be 

3  Standby  equipment  may,  of  course,  be  idle  without  involving  waste  of  resources. 
Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  if  a  machine  will  be  as  much  reduced  in  usefulness  at 
the  end  of  a  year  (or  any  period  of  time)  regardless  of  whether  it  is  used  or  left  idle,  a 
year's  use  of  the  machine  is  wasted  by  ketpingit  idle.  Only  where  the  machine  will 
lose  usefulness  less  rapidly  by  being  idle  than  by  being  used  is  the  waste  from  idleness 
likely  to  be  less  than  the  full  usie  of  the  machinery.  Likewise,  when  the  machine 
will  lose  usefulness  more  rapidly  if  kept  idle  than  if  used,  the  waste  through  idleness 
may  be  more  than  the  full  current  use  of  the  machine.  It  should  also  be  noted  that 
an  idle  machine  may  not  involve  a  waste  of  resources  even  when  idle  men  are  available 
to  operate  it  and  its  product  would  be  useful,  if  a  superior  machine  is  also  idle  or  if  a 
sufficiently  superior  machine  could  be  built. 
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Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  2. 

1  Real  national  income  is  the  national  income  produced  as  estimated  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the  Department  of  Commerce,  deflated  by  an 
index  of  goods  prices  computed  by  the  National  Bureau  and  representing  both  capital 
and  consumer  goods  prices. 

2  See  appendix  18,  sec.  2. 

'  Derived  by  connecting  the  average  of  real  national  income,  1923-29,  with  the 
estimate  of  real  national  income  for  1938  corresponding  to  practical  full  employment 
with  a  compound  interest  curve.  (For  the  piu-pose  of  this  chart  practical  full  em- 
ployment was  assumed  to  involve  a  residual  unemployment  of  2  millions.)  See 
Appendix  18,  sec.  2. 


required  if  improved  techniques  were  employed,  or  when 
production  is  divided  among  so  many  plants  in  an 
industry  that  no  plant  can  have  enough  volume  to  run 
efficiently.  In  all  of  these  cases,  failure  to  use  the 
best-known  technology  consumes  manpower  or  materi- 
als that  might  be  released  to  be  used  elsewhere. 

Magnitude  of  Wastes 

The  waste  of  resources  from  these  three  sources, 
ruthless  exploitation,  idleness  of  men  and  machinery,  and 
failure  to  use  the  most  effective  known  technology,  aU 
combine  to  give  a  tremendous  total  of  wasted  resources. 
How  great  this  waste  is  it  is  impossible  to  estimate, 
but  some  suggestion  of  its  magnitude  can  be  given 
by  estimating  a  single  item:  the  depression  loss  in 
mcome  through  idleness  of  men  and  machines  during 
the  last  8  years.  Chart  I  shows  the  estimated  real 
income  of  the  United  States  from  1920  to  1937,  stated 
in  1929  dollars.  The  dashed  line  gives  a  crude  esti- 
mate of  what  the  real  income  would  have  been  in  the 
years  after  1929  if  there  had  been  no  depression  fol- 
lowing that  year  and  economic  activity  had  expanded 
to  absorb  the  increased  labor  force  which  became 
available.  This  line  is  obtained  by  drawing  a  smooth 
curve  between  the  point  on  the  chart  representing  the 
average  real  income  from  192.3  to  1929  and  the  point 
representing  the  estimated  real  income  which  would 
have  been  produced  in  1938  if  all  but  2  millions  of  the 
available  labor  force  had  been  employed.'*  The  shaded 
area  indicates  the  discrepancy  between  the  national 
income  actually  produced  from  1929  to  1937,  and  the 
income  which  would  have  been  produced  if  production 
had  continued  to  increase  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  absorb 
the  increase  in  the  total  labor  force.  While  no  calcu- 
lation can  give  a  precise  figure  for  the  depression  loss 
in  income  due  to  the  idleness  of  men  and  machines, 
the  figures  do  suggest  that  this  loss  through  nonpro- 
duction  was  in  the  magnitude  of  200  billion  dollars 
worth  of  goods  and  services.  Alost  of  this  represents 
sheer  waste,  though  to  some  extent  it  reflects  a  smaller 
depletion  of  natural  resources. 

The  significance  of  this  figure  of  200  billion  dolla-rs 
is  hard  to  grasp,  but  some  idea  can  be  obtained  by 
considering  what  200  billion  dollars  would  mean  in 
terms  of  concrete  goods.  If  all  the  idle  men  and 
machines  could  have  been  employed  in  making  houses, 

*  Based  on  an  estimate  made  in  PatteTiu  of  Rtsciircf  Vst,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, 1938.    .'^ee  appendix  IS,  p.  371. 

The  annual  rate  of  growth  in  potential  national  income  indicated  above  is  approxi- 
mately 3  percent  a  year,  whereas  the  rate  maintained  fairly  uniformly  from  18S0  to 
1930,  as  shown  in  chapter  ^',  chart  I,  was  approximately  3.5  percent  a  year.  The 
latter  figure  is  consistent  with  the  rates  found  in  other  studies.  E.  E.  Day  and  W.  P. 
Persons  estimated  the  annual  rate  of  growth  in  total  national  production  from  1870 
to  19.30  at  3.7  percent.  G.  F.  Warren  and  F.  \.  Pearson  estimated  the  same  annual 
rate  of  growth  for  the  same  period.  Arthur  F.  Burns,  furthermore,  finds  no  evidence 
of  a  significant  retardation  in  the  rate  of  growth  from  1S70  to  1930.  (See  .\.  F.  Burns. 
Prodiiction  Trends  in  the  United  Stales  Since  1870,  X.  Y.,  pp.  263,  280).  This  makes 
3  percent  per  year  since  1930  reasonably  conservative. 
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the  extra  income  would  have  been  enough  to  provide 
a  new  $6,000  liouse  for  every  family  in  the  country. 
If  instead,  the  lost  income  had  been  used  to  build  rail- 
roads, the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  country  could 
have  been  scrap])ed  and  rebuilt  at  least  five  times 
over.  Of  such  is  the  mayniitude  of  the  depression  loss 
in  income  through  failure  to  use  available  resources. 
It  meant  a  lower  stantlard  of  living  for  practically 
every  group  in  the  commimity. 

Even  in  the  iioiulepression  years  there  was  extensive 
iiUeness  of  men  and  nuichines  which  could  have  been 
used  had  there  been  adequate  organization.  The 
Brookings  Institution  has  estimated  that  in  the  peak 
year  1929  both  jjroduction  and  national  income  could 
have  been  increased  19  percent  by  merely  putting  to 
work  the  men  and  machines  that  were  idle  in  that  year 
even  without  the  introduction  of  improved  techniques 
of  production.''  While  it  is  not  possible  to  establish 
such  a  figure  with  perfect  accuracy,  its  magnitude 
suggests  a  very  real  waste  of  resources. 

Wastes  through  the  failure  to  use  the  best  techniques 
of  production  and  through  faulty  exploitation  of  natural 
resources  likewise  contribute  their  quota  to  the  total 
waste.  Few  have  attempted  to  make  estimates  in  this 
higlily  uncertain  field,  but  there  can  be  httlc  question 
of  the  magnitude  of  resource  waste  through  using  less 
than  the  best  techniques  and  through  faulty  use  of 
luitural  resources. 

The  Impact  of  Waste 

The  full  meaning  of  this  failure  to  use  resources 
effectively  can  only  be  realized  by  considering  its  im- 
pact upon  individuals.  Practically  every  individual 
in  the  community  sutlers  as  a  result  of  these  wastes. 
When  the  national  income  is  60  bilhon  instead  of  90 
billion  dollars,  the  worker  suffers  a  lower  income  through 
unemployment  or  partial  employment  or  through  wage 
rates  lower  than  resources  make  possible;  the  farmer 
receives  a  lower  income  because  of  a  reduced  home 
market;  the  return  on  capital  is  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  partial  use  of  equipment  and  the  resulting  increase 
in  unit  costs.  For  each  grouj)  in  the  community  this 
waste  of  resources  means  a  lower  standard  of  living 
than  would  clearly  be  possible. 

Even  more  basically  significant  is  the  individual 
frustration  resulting  from  the  inability  to  find  an 
effective  use  for  one's  skills.  Without  the  satisfaction 
of  useful  activity,  without  the  sense  of  security  in  a 
job  well  done,  most  men  lose  some  of  their  self-reliance 
and  some  of  their  ability  to  be  productive. 

Moreover,  as  people  become  increasingh-  aware  of 
the  discrepancy  between  rich  resources  and  poor 
results  in  living  and  as  the  ineffectiveness  in  the  organi- 

*  America's  Capacity  to  Produce,  IJrooking.s  Institution,  p.  422. 


zation  of  resources  becomes  more  clear,  a  sense  of 
social  frustration  must  develop  and  be  reflected  in 
justilied  social  unrest  and  unavoidable  friction.  Indi- 
vidual frustration  builds  into  social  frustration.  And 
social  frustration  is  quite  as  likely  to  work  itself  out  in 
socially  destructive  as  in  sociallj'  constructive  ways. 

The  Opportunity 

At  the  same  time  tliis  waste  of  resources  presents  a 
tremendous  opportunity.  Such  resources  hold  the 
|)r(iniisc  of  a  nuicli  iiigher  standard  of  living  than  is  now 
being  obtained  and  present  a  challenge  to  this  country, 
as  a  national  household,  to  work  out  their  effective  use. 
It  is  a  sur|)rising  conunent  on  a  Nation  that  prides 
itself  on  its  skill  in  organization,  in  administration, 
and  in  numagement  that  such  tremendous  waste  of 
resources  can  occur.  The  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  the  continental  pioneering  that  has  been 
necessary  for  their  development  may  in  part  account 
for  the  past  waste.  With  the  continent  spanned,  the 
frontier  sliifts  from  the  bringing  of  new  resources  into 
control  to  the  more  effective  use  of  the  resources  already 
controlled.     Here  is  the  great  challenge  of  today. 

How  long  tills  opportunity  will  be  open  to  the 
American  democracy  involves  a  serious  question.  The 
ojjportunity  for  a  higher  standard  of  living  is  so  great, 
the  social  frustration  from  the  failure  to  obtain  it  is  so 
real,  that  other  means  will  undoubtedly  be  sought  if  a 
democratic  solution  is  not  worked  out.  The  time  for 
finding  such  a  solution  is  not  unlimited. 

Staling  the  Problem 

Tliis  problem,  the  basic  problem  facing  economic 
statesmanship  today,  can  be  stated  as  follows:  How 
can  we  get  effective  use  of  our  resources,  yet,  at  the 
same  time  preserve  the  underlying  values  in  our  tradi- 
tion of  liberty  and  democracy?  How  can  we  employ 
our  unemployed,  how  can  we  use  our  i)lant  and  ecjuip- 
ment  to  the  full,  how  can  we  take  advantage  of  the 
best  modern  technology,  yet  in  all  this  make  the 
individual  the  source  of  value  and  individual  fulfillment 
in  society  the  basic  objective?  How  can  we  obtam 
effective  organization  of  resources  yet  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  nuiximum  freedom  of  individual  action?  This 
is  a  pi'oblem  so  large  that  no  solution  is  likely  to  be 
arrived  at  except  over  a  period  of  years  and  through  the 
efforts  of  many  people. 

Nature  of  this  Report 

This  report  attempts  to  delineate  the  essential  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  the  American  economy.  Its 
aim  is  to  clarify  the  problem  of  achievnng  effective  use 
of  resources,  not  to  offer  any  solution.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
vide a  backgrotnul  for  attempts  at  solution  and  to  call 
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attention  to  certain  implications  of  the  structure  of 
the  economy  in  a  direction  which  efforts  at  solution 
might  take. 

Knowledge  of  structure  becomes  imperative  when 
any  organization  or  machine  fails  to  run  properly.  The 
characteristics  of  any  machine  can  be  roughly  grouped 
into  its  structural  characteristics  and  its  operating  char- 
acteristics. So  long  as  a  machine  runs  well,  its  oper- 
ating characteristics  are  all  important,  and  its  struc- 
ture can  be  largely  taken  for  granted.  In  order  to 
drive  an  automobile  it  is  enough  to  know  how  to 
manipulate  the  operating  controls  such  as  the  starter, 
throttle,  clutch,  steering  wheel,  and  brake.  But  when 
the  machine  fails  to  operate  properly  a  knowledge  of 
its  essential  structure  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
appropriate  adjustments. 

So  also  with  the  national  economy;  as  long  as  it  runs 
reasonably  well,  a  knowledge  of  its  structure  is  of  sec- 
ondarv  importance.  Individuals,  enterprises,  and  gov- 
ernments can  continue  to  adopt  the  operating  poUcies 
that  have  been  found  to  work  successfully  in  the  past. 
But  when  it  fails  to  run  well,  knowledge  of  its  structure 
becomes  of  vital  importance.  Only  as  both  its  struc- 
ture and  the  operating  policies  being  adopted  are  clearly 
understood  can  faulty  functioning  be  corrected. 

Yet  to  talk  of  the  characteristics  of  the  national 
economy  in  terms  of  an  analogy  to  a  machine  is  to  lose 
sight  of  the  dynamic  characteristics  of  both  the  economic 
structure  and  the  multitude  of  separate  decisions  which 
together  make  up  operating  policy.  The  economic  struc- 
ture is  constantly  changing,  sometimes  gradually  as 
consumer  wants  gradually  shift  or  as  new  inventions  are 
gradually  developed  and  put  into  use,  and,  like  the 
automobile  or  radio,  call  for  new  production  arrange- 
ments; sometimes  rapidly  as  a  wave  of  mergers  rapidly 
alters  the  industrial  scene  or  as  a  new  impetus  is  given 
to  labor  organization  by  a  shift  in  public  policy.  Like- 
wise operating  policies  are  subject  to  constant  modifica- 
tion as  new  conditions  and  opportunities  develop.  Both 
structure  and  operating  policies  interact  on  each  other 
and  each  to  some  extent  conditions  the  other.  Often 
they  cannot  be  clearly  separated  from  each  other.  Yet 
their  separation  is  important  because,  as  a  result  of 
their  dynamic  character,  they  can  develop  in  such  a  way 
that  the  operating  policies  and  the  structure  are  not 
compatible  with  each  other.  Just  as  the  operating 
policies  which  are  effective  with  a  horse  and  buggy  are 
not  effective  when  the  latter  is  replaced  by  the  automo- 
bile, so  the  operating  policies  appropriate  to  one  eco- 
nomic structure  may  not  be  effective  when  that  struc- 
ture has  become  significantly  altered.  The  faulty 
functioning  of  the  American  economy  necessarily  raises 
the  question  of  whether  the  present  operating  policies 
and  the  present  economic  structure  are  compatible  with 


each  other.  A  clear  delineation  of  the  essential  structure 
of  the  American  economy  is  a  first  step  toward  answer- 
ing this  cjuestion. 

Such  an  analysis  of  the  economic  structure  is  not  only 
made  necessary  by  the  depression  in  economic  activity 
which  followed  1929  but  is  greatly  aided  by  that  depres- 
sion. The  rapid  drop  in  national  production  from  a 
value  of  over  80  billion  in  1929  to  under  50  billion* 
3  years  later,  and  the  very  considerable  recovery  since 
that  time,  give  the  economic  analyst  what  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  laboratory  experiment  on  the  basis  of 
which  many  structural  characteristics  may  be  observed. 
The  violence  of  the  change,  and  the  fact  that  produc- 
tion was  almost  as  high  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  period,  make  certain  structural  characteristics 
stand  out,  just  as  a  high  wind  brings  out  the  structural 
difference  not  evident  on  a  windless  day  between 
the  tree  that  bends  to  the  wind  and  that  which  stands 
unbending.  Without  the  data  of  the  depression  years 
it  would  be  much  more  difficult  to  recognize  the  struc- 
tural characteristics  of  the  national  economy. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  an  analysis  of  the  economic 
structure  must  treat  the  American  economy  as  an  inte- 
gral whole — as  agoing  concern.  To  treat  only  certain 
activities  is  to  lose  the  essential  unity  of  all  the  separate 
and  interrelated  activities  Avhich  make  up  the  whole. 
Yet  the  American  economy  in  all  its  structural  aspects 
involves  such  a  complex  and  ever-changing  system 
of  relationships  that  it  could  not  be  set  forth  in  detail  in 
a  single  report,  however  extensive  that  report  might  be. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  in  treating  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy  in  a  single  report  is  to  set  forth  the 
structure  only  in  its  broadest  outlines,  emphasizing 
those  elements  of  stnicture  which  appear  most  signifi- 
cant to  the  effective  functioning  of  the  whole  economy. 

Even  when  approached  in  the  broadest  terms,  reliable 
data  with  which  to  block  in  the  economic  structure  are 
missing  at  many  points.  Because  completeness  of  the 
outline  has  seemed  more  important  than  a  high  degree  of 
precision,  crude  estimates  such  as  that  for  the  total 
national  wealth  sometimes  have  been  used  where  they 
are  derived  from  the  best  data  available.  In  such  cases 
the  reader  has  been  warned  of  their  crudity.  At  a  few 
points  even  the  basis  for  making  crude  estimates  is 
lacking  and  a  significant  gap  appears  in  the  outline  of 
the  structure.  The  lack  of  adequate  data  means  that 
at  many  points  the  outline  of  the  economic  structure  in 
this  report  is  only  approximate,  leaving  to  future 
analysis  the  task  of  bringing  greater  precision. 

In  this  report  the  structure  of  the  American  economy 
will  be  examined  imder  three  main  heads.  First,  the 
economic  bases  for  production  will  be  considered — the 
wants  calling  for  satisfaction  and  the  resources  available 

fl  Both  expressed  in  1929  dollars. 
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for  use  in  filling  wants.  Second,  the  structure  of 
production  through  which  resources  are  used  to  fill 
wants  will  be  discussed  in  its  geographical,  its  functional, 
and  its  financial  as])ccts.  Third,  the  influences  which 
give  organization  to  the  activity  of  the  millions  of 
separate  individuals  composing  the  American  economy 
will  be  considered  with  jiarticuhir  emphasis  on  the 
market  mechanism  and  ailministratiun. 

For  purposes  of  presentation  it  is  necessary  to  make 
some  such  break-down  as  this.     It  shoukl  be  remem- 


bered, however,  that  the  structure  of  the  economy  is  a 
single  entity.  Each  chapter  involves  an  examination  of 
one  aspect  of  this  whole  rather  than  a  part  of  the  whole. 
The  rcj)ort  is  not  made  up  of  a  series  of  pieces  which  fit 
together  like  a  puzzle  but  of  a  series  of  different  points  oj 
view  from  w  liich  to  consider  one  thing,  the  structure  of 
the  economy.  In  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  inevitable 
repetition,  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to 
view  the  structure  of  the  whole  economj'  as  a  going 
concern. 


CHAPTER  II.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  WANTS 


Basic  to  the  structure  of  the  American  economy  are 
the  wants  of  consumers.  Food,  clothing,  shelter, 
education,  transportation,  and  a  host  of  other  items 
are  sought  by  consumers.  To  the  extent  that  con- 
sumers have  the  power  to  make  their  wants  effective, 
these  wants  are  reflected  in  economic  activity.  The 
character  and  proportioning  of  these  wants  influences 
production  and  contributes  to  the  structure  of  the 
whole  economy. 

Consumer  Wants 

The  main  characteristics  of  consumer  wants  are 
reflected  in  the  way  consumers  apportion  their  expendi- 
tures. If  consumers  have  the  same  amount  of  money  to 
spend  at  one  time  as  at  another,  but  spend  more  on 
automobiles  and  less  on  food  and  shelter,  this  may  reflect 
a  shift  in  consumer  wants.  WTien  consumers  have  less 
to  spend  the  items  which  they  forego  are  presumably 
those  which  they  want  less  strongly.  Thus,  by  examin- 
ing the  pattern  of  consumer  expenditure  in  the  past  and 
the  consumption  from  year  to  year  of  certain  types  of 
goods  it  is  possible  to  discover  the  outline  of  what  might 
be  called  the  "structiu-e  of  wants." 

The  pattern  of  consumer  wants  is  not,  of  course,  fixed 
and  immutable,  but  is  continually  changmg  under  the 
impact  of  fashion,  advertising,  education  and  new  goods 
coming  into  use.  Within  limited  periods  of  time, 
however,  changes  in  the  pattern  of  wants  are  largely 
changes  in  detail,  not  in  the  basic  structm-e  of  wants  as 
they  relate  to  major  categories  of  activity. 

Wliile  consiuner  expenditure  is  the  most  important 
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channel  through  which  consumer  wants  influence 
production,  it  is  not  the  only  one,  and  some  accomit 
must  be  taken  of  the  wants  reflected  through  other 
channels.  The  three  most  important  cases  of  this  sort 
occur  m  (1)  production  at  home  for  home  use,  (2) 
Government  ser\'ices  supplied  without  any  direct 
charge  but  financed  for  the  most  part  out  of  taxes  and 
(3)  group  expenditm-e  by  consumers  combined  in  such 
bodies  as  churches,  hospitals,  and  similar  consumer 
mstitutions.  By  placing  money  values  on  food  raised 
for  home  consumption  and  on  shelter  obtained  from 
owned  homes,  these,  the  two  most  important  items  of 
home  production,  can  be  combined  with  pm-chased 
goods  in  analyzing  consumer  wants.  The  se^^^ces 
rendered  free  by  Government  and  by  consumer  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  converted  into  the  equivalent  of 
private  expenditure  and  can  best  be  treated  as  reflecting 
wants  which  are  met  through  social  expenditm-e. 
These  social  expenditiu"es  are  relatively  small  in  com- 
parison with  all  expenditm-es,  so  that  the  main  elements 
of  the  structure  of  wants  are  to  be  found  in  the  analysis 
of  private  expenditures. 

All  consumers  are,  of  course,  not  equally  able  to  ex- 
press their  wants  in  the  market.  Significant  differences 
between  different  groups  of  consumers  can  be  brought 
out  in  two  related  maps.  Map  1  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  all  consumers,  regardless  of  their  ability  to 
make  their  wants  effective.  In  map  2  these  same 
consumers  are  weighted  by  their  purchasing  power — by 
their  ability  to  express  their  wants  in  terms  wliich  affect 
the  direction  of  economic  activity.  From  tliis  map 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  urban  consumers  are  on  the  whole 
more  economically  articulate  than  rural  ones '  and  in 
particular  that  the  wants  of  consumers  living  in  the 
northeast  section  of  the  country  and  on  the  west  coast 
are  more  effectively  expressed  in  purchasing  power  than 
are  the  wants  of  consumers  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 

The  distribution  of  the  total  consumer  income  in 
1935-36  is  shown  by  tenths  in  chart  I,  from  the  liighest 
tenth  with  incomes  of  $2,600  and  over  a  year,  to  the 
lowest  tenth  with  incomes  under  $340.  Obviously,  the 
wants  of  consumers  at  the  upper  income  levels  can  be 
more  effectively  expressed  than  the  wants  of  those  at 
the  lower  level. 

The  actual  expenditures  which  direct  production, 
however,  reflect  primarily  the  wants  of  families  and 
individuals  with  relativelv  small  incomes.     In  chart  II, 


PERCEMT 

Source:  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  National  Resources  Commiltee. 
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1  The  map  exaggerates  this  difference  by  showing  as  urban  the  purchases  made 
by  rural  people  in  neighboring  cities. 
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the  aggregate  cxpoiuliture  for  consumption  by  con- 
sumers lit  each  iiicimic  level  is  shown.-  More  than 
half  of  the  total  expenditure,  uicluiling  home  produced 
food  and  rental  value  of  owned  homes,  was  made  by 
families  and  individuals  having  incomes  between  $500 
and  $2,000,  and  over  85  percent  was  made  by  consumers 
with  incomes  under  $4,000  a  year.  Only  6  percent  of 
the  total  consumer  expenditure  was  derived  from  in- 
comes over  $10,000.  Thus,  in  considering  the  structure 
of  wants  as  reflected  in  actual  expenditure,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  one  is  dealing  primarily  with  wants 
as  they  are  made  effective  out  of  relatively  small 
incomes. 

The  reason  why  small-income  consumers  dominate 
the  pattern  of  expenditure  is  partly  to  be  seen  in  chart 

"  These  data  and  the  data  in  t  he  (ollowinp  section  are  all  eipres.'*d  in  1935-.36  dollars. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  Consumer 
Expenditures  in  the  United  Stales.  The  estimates  apply  to  the  12-nu)nth  period  from 
July  1935  through  June  1936.  They  were  based  primarily  on  the  data  from  the  Study 
of  Consumer  Purcha.«es,  a  Works  Progress  Administitition  project,  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economiw  and  the  t'nited  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Kesources  Committee  and  the 
Central  Statistical  Boar<l. 


1,  which  shows  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  con- 
sumer income  went  to  the  receivers  of  incomes  under 
$2,600,  who  made  up  nine-tenths  of  all  consumers.  It 
is  partly  to  be  seen  m  chart  111,  which  indicates  the 
proportion  of  incomes  that  are  saved  at  different  levels. 
Consumers  with  uicomes  of  $1,500  spent  very  nearly 
all  of  their  income,  and  those  below  $1,250  spent,  on 
the  average,  more  than  their  total  income.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumers  with  larger  mcomes  saved  a 
veiy  substantial  proportion,  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  5  to  10  thousand  dollar  in- 
comes. Above  the  $10,000  level,  the  proportion  saved 
increases  markedly. 

This  tendency  to  save  a  larger  proportion  of  income 
at  the  higher  mcome  levels  is  of  major  significance  for 
the  structure  of  the  American  economy.  It  will  be 
discussed  in  some  detail  in  chapter  VI,  along  with  the 
factors  which  make  for  a  larger  or  smaller  volume  of 
total  expenditures  on  consumption.  In  this  chapter 
discussion  will  be  focused  on  the  structure  of  wants  as 
they  are  reflected  in  expenditures  on  consumption.    The 


CHART  II 


AGGREGATE    EXPENDITURES   FOR     CONSUMPTION    BY    INCOME 

1935-1936 


LEVELS 


INCOME     LEVEL 
Source:  Based  on  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  State-f,  N'ational  Resources  Committee. 
79418* — 30 2 
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size  and  distribution  of  consumer  income  enter  only 
incidentally  as  they  appear  to  influence  the  direction 
of  consumer  expenditure. 

Major  Items  of  Consumer  Expenditure 

In  delineating  the  structure  of  wants  as  reflected  in 
consumer  expenditure,  there  are  several  main  aspects 
which  require   attention.       (1)    What  is    the    relative 


importance  of  wants?  (2)  How  does  the  direction 
of  expenditures  differ  for  individuals  and  families  at 
different  income  levels?  (3)  How  does  the  distribution 
of  income  afl'ect  the  direction  of  expenditure?  (4) 
What  is  the  influence  on  the  direction  of  expenditures  of 
(a)  the  level  of  total  national  expenditure,  and  (b)  a 
change  in  the  level?  (5)  How  do  price  relationships 
affect  the  direction  of  expenditure?    And,  (6)  what  are 


CHART  III 

PROPORTION    OF   CONSUMER    INCOME    FOR 

CONSUMPTION    AND   SAVINGS,   1935-1936 

AT    DIFFERENT    INCOME    LEVELS 
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tlie  trends  of  cliuii<:e  in  the  direction  of  expenditures 
reflecting:  changes  in  wants  tlirough  time?  If  each  of 
tliese  aspects  of  the  structure  of  w  luits  could  lie  sot  forth, 
they  would  provide  a  fairly  clear  indication  of  what  tiie 
national  economy  would  probably  be  called  on  to  pro- 
duce under  different  possible  conditions.^ 

The  total  consnnuT  expenditure  of  American  families 
and  individuals  in  1935-36  was  approximately  50  billion 
dollars.*  The  ])roportioninij  of  this  expenditure  among 
the  major  types  of  expenditure  is  indicated  in  chart  IV. 
Outstanding  in  tlie  structure  of  wants  as  reflected  in  the 
relative  expenditure  is  the  dominant  role  played  by  the 
basic  essentials,  footl,  clothing,  and  housing.  These 
three  items  together  accounted  for  63  percent  of  the 
total  of  consumer  expenditure.  ()|)(>ration  and  upkeep 
of  the  home  (light,  fuel,  furniture,  ami  similar  items) 
and  automobile  expenditure  account  for  another  21 
i;ercent,  leaving  only  16  percent  to  go  for  jirivate  ex- 
penditure on  medical  ami  i)ersonal  care,  education  and 
reading,  recreation,  and  other  items. 

A  significant  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  structure  of 
wants  by  compai'ing  the  way  money  expended  on  con- 
sumption is  apportioned  among  items  by  consumers 
with  different  levels  of  income.  Chart  V  shows  the 
average  amount  spent  in  1935-36  by  consumers  in  each 
income  group  on  each  major  item  of  expenditure,  while 
chart  VI  shows  the  proijortionate  <lisfribution  of 
these  average  expemlitures  among  major  items.  The 
latter  chart  indicates  that  at  higher  incomes  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  consumer  expenditure  goes  into 
food  and  a  larger  proportion  into  clothing,  automobiles, 
and  education,  while  about  the  same  proportion  goes 
into  housing,  liousehold  e(|uipnient,  ])ersonal  and  med- 
ical care,  reading,  and  other  items,  no  matter  what  the 
level  of  income.  More  detailed  figures  show  some  in- 
crease in  proportionate  expenditure  for  household 
operation  and  recreation,  antl  some  decrease  in  that 
for  tobacco.  One  item,  transportation  other  than 
automobile,  shows  little  change  in  the  proportion  of 
expenditure  devoted  to  it  except  for  the  group  with 
incomes  over  $10,000  where  the  proportion  increases, 
presumably  rc^flectiiig  greater  expendituie  on  travel. 

The  dill'erence  in  the  waj^  money  is  spent  at  different 
levels  of  income  is  strikingly  showoi  in  table  I  which 
compares  the  allocation  of  the  expenditure  of  a  million 
dollars  if  spent  by  1,414  families  having  incomes  be- 
tween $500  and  $750  with  the  allocation  of  the  same 
amount    by    145    families    falling    into    the    $5,000    to 


CHART   I\ 


EXPENDITURES    OF   AMERICAN    CONSUMERS 

1935-  1936 


'  .'''ee  Consumrr  Eipendifitrts  in  rhe  Uitiffd  Stj:e.t,  Xational  Resources  ComDiittee, 
for  detailed  discussion  of  certain  aspects  of  the  structure  of  wants  in  addition  to  those 
here  enumerated,  includiuK  the  effect  on  the  structure  of  wants  of  family  size,  degrw 
of  urbanization,  and  geopraphical  location. 

*  Of  this  50  billion  dollars,  4Vi  billion,  or  9  percent,  represented  the  value  of  home- 
produced  food  and  the  rental  value  of  owne<l  homes. 

*  The  extreme  categories,  under  $500  and  over  $10,000,  are  not  used  in  this  com- 
parison because  the  figures  are  believed  to  be  less  reliable  than  those  for  the  less 
extreme  categories. 
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$10,000  income  group."  These  figures  clearly  indicate 
the  shift  in  the  emphasis  of  expenditure  as  the  power 
to  spend  is  expanded. 

The  changes  here  shown  in  the  relative  emphasis  on 
particular  wants  as  the  power  to  satisfy  wants  is 
expanded  gives  one  dimension  to  the  structure  of  wants. 
As  more  detailed  information  becomes  available  from 
the  study  of  consumer  expenditures  it  will  be  possibki 
to  indicate  the  influence  of  buying  power  on  different 
items  within  those  large  categories.  From  these  data, 
for  instance,  it  will  be  possible  to  measure  the  lesser 
importance  of  bread,   compone,  and  potatoes  in  the 

r.\ni.E  I. — Effect  of  size  of  income  on  direction  of  expenditure — 
Comparison  of  expenditure  of  1  million  dollars  by  consumers  at 
2  different  levels  of  income 
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food  budget  and  the  greater  importance  of  meat,  milk, 
and  fresli  vegetables  as  buying  power  is  greater.  But 
even  the  gross  figures  for  food,  clothing,  and  other 
major  items  give  a  rough  basis  for  examining  other 
dimensions  of  the  structure  of  wants,  especially  the 
direction  and  magnitude  of  change  which  might  be 
expected  to  result  from  a  change  in  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  income  and  expenditure. 

In  spite  of  tlie  marked  differences  in  the  pattern  of 
expenditure  at  different  income  levels,  very  considerable 
difl'erences  m  income  distribution  do  not  appear  likely 
to  alter  appreciably  the  proportion  of  a  given  national 
expenditure  which  would  be  devoted  to  each  of  the  major 
items  of  expenditure,  except,  possibly  in  the  transition 
period. 

The  effect  of  a  more  even  distribution  of  income  may 
be  gauged  by  means  of  an  extreme  example.  If  the 
total  national  expenditure  were  made  in  the  proportion 
characteristic  of  consumers  with  average  expenditure, 
how  would  the  results  differ  from  the  actual  distribution 
of  expenditure  in  1935-36?  The  average  expenditure 
pe  consvmiing  unit '  in  1935-36  was  $1,273,  correspond- 
ing to  an  income  of  between  $1,250  and  $1,500  in  that 

^  I'Aclusivt?  of  institutional  consumers. 
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Source;  Uased  on  Conmnier  Expenditures  m  the  UniUd  Stales,  Niitional  Resources  Committee. 
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year."  If  consumer  inconic  had  been  so  evenly  dis- 
tributed that  the  whole  of  the  50  billion  dollars  spent 
on  consumption  in  1935-36  had  been  spent  by  families 
or  individuals  with  incomes  m  this  ranpe,  and  if  theii' 
expenditure  followed  the  same  proportions  as  the  ex- 
penditure actually  made  by  such  families,  the  expendi- 
ture on  the  major  items  wtudd  have'  been  that  given 
in  table  11.  The  expenditure  of  all  families  and  indi- 
viduals in  1935-36  is  also  given  for  comparison. 

Although  the  figures  in  table  11  are  based  on  the 
extreme  assumption  of  an  equal  tlistribution  of  income 
compared  with  the  unequal  distribution  existmg  m 
1935-36,  the  difl'erencos  in  the  direction  of  expenditure 
are  not  of  great  magnitude.  The  largest  absolute 
difference  in  expenditure  shown  is  that  for  food.  1.363 

;  The  aveiate  evjienditurc  tor  the  $l.i;,'iO-$l,.'i(X)  income  group  was  $1,285.  The 
average  income  of  all  con.sumers  was  $I,.'i02.  The  average  cxiwnditure  cnrreiiponds 
to  a  less  than  average  income,  owing  to  the  greater  proportion  saved  at  higher  income 
levels. 
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miiiion  dollars  or  S.l  percent  more  being  s|)ent  on  food 
with  an  ('(jual  distribution  of  income  than  with  the 
imequal  distribution  of  1935-36.  The  largest  per- 
centage increase  is  that  of  tobacco,  showing  19.5  per- 
cent more  spent  on  tobacco  with  ccpial  distribution 
though  involving  an  absolute  increase  of  only  189 
million  dollars.  Since  any  difference  in  income  distri- 
bution arising  in  the  near  future  is  likely  to  be  very 
much  smaller  than  that  assumed  above,  the  differences 
shown  are  verj^  much  greater  than  any  liUely  to  arise 
from  difl'erences  in  income  distribution.  Thus,  while 
the  structure  of  the  wants  of  individuals  is  such  that 
greater  buying  power  brings  marked  shifts  in  ])ropor- 
tionate  exi)cnditure,  a  shift  in  income  distribution  of 
the  magnitude  likely  to  occur  in  practice  would  not 
bring  a  significant  shift  in  the  proportioning  of  ex- 
pentliture  among  the  major  categories  of  goods,  pro- 
vided   the    same    total    amount    was    ex])ended.     The 


CHART  VI 

PROPORTIONATE    DISTRIBUTION  OF  AVERAGE  EXPENDITURES   FOR   CONSUMPTION 
AT   DIFFERENT   INCOME    LEVELS     1935-1936 
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Table  II. — Effect  of  income  distribvtion  on  direction  of  expendi- 
ture.— Distribution  of  national  expenditure  of  .50  billion  dollars 
as  spent  in  1935-36,  and  as  it  would  be  spent  with  equal  distri- 
bution of  income 


Equal  dis- 

Unequal 

tribution  of 

distribu- 

mcome— 

tion  of 

calculated 

Absolute 

income- 

expenditure 

differ- 

Percent- 

estimated 

if  all  income 

ence 

age  dif- 

expenditure 

were  be- 

(millions 

ference 

in  1935-31! 

tween  $1,260 

of  dollars) 

(millions 

and  $1,500  ' 

of  dollars) 

(millions  of 
dollars) 

96G 
551 

1,  1.55 
603 

-(-1S« 
-f52 

-fl9.  5 
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-1-9.4 

Food --  

16,  805 

IS.  228 

+1.  363 

-1-8.1 
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1,422 

1.456 

4-34 

-(-2.4 

Personal  care 

1.032 

1.054 

-f22 

-1-2.1 

Other  items                                   -  . 

307 
9.  50fi 

301 
9.239 

-6 
-267 

-2.0 

-2.8 
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5.286 

6.122 

-163 

-3.1 

Transportation,  other  than  auto- 

mobile  -- 

884 

854 

-30 

-3.4 

■Clothing 

5.  261 

5. 021 

-240 

-4.6 

2,  205 
1.643 

2.  0.69 
1.506 

-146 
-137 

-6.6 

Recreation -  -- 

-8.3 

Automobile  expense 

3.781 

3.264 

-517 

-13.6 

606 

362 

-1.64 

-30.4 

50.214 

50.  214 

Corresponding  consumer  income. ._ 

69.  259 

53.400 

Source:  Based  on  National  Resources  Committee  report,  Consuvier  Kipenditures 
in  the  United  States. 

'  The  distribution  of  expenditures  is  based  upon  the  percentage  distribution  of  the 
average  expenditures  of  families  and  single  individuals  in  the  $1,260  to  $1,500  income 
group.  The  average  expenditure  for  this  group  was  $1,285  compared  with  an  average 
expenditure  for  all  groups  of  $1,273. 

greatest  significance  of  differences  in  income  distribu- 
tion for  the  structure  of  wants  lies  in  the  proportion 
of  consumer  incomes  which  is  saved,  and  possibly  also 
in  the  more  detailed  categories  of  consumption  on  which 
data  are  not  yet  available. 

Differences  in  patterns  of  expenditure  of  greater 
practical  significance  appear  to  grow  out  of  variations 
in  the  total  amount  expended  on  consumption.  In 
practice,   variations  in   total   expenditure   are   accom- 


panied by  changes  in  price  relationships  and  by  influ- 
ences growing  out  of  the  transition  from  one  level  to 
another.  The  data  on  consumer  expenditure  at  differ- 
ent income  levels  make  it  possible  to  calculate  differ- 
ences in  total  expenditure  that  could  be  expected  to 
arise  solely  from  differences  in  level  of  expenditure 
apart  from  the  factors  of  price  change  and  transition. 
With  a  higher  level  of  total  consumer  expenditure,  a 
larger  expenditure  in  each  major  category  could  be  ex- 
pected, but  each  branch  of  expenditure  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  greater  in  the  same  degree.  A  rough  indi- 
cation of  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  change  can  be 
obtained  by  a  recombination  of  the  data  on  e.xpendi- 
tures  at  each  level  of  income  to  indicate  the  way  differ- 
ent total  expenditures  would  be  divided  between  dif- 
ferent items.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  how  a 
total  expenditure  corresponding  to  a  national  income 
of  40,  60,  or  80  billion  dollars  would  have  been  spent  if 
consumer  income  had  been  distributed  in  exactly  the 
same  proportion  as  in  1935-36  and  if  price  relationships 
had  remained  unchanged,  but  each  income  group  had 
received  a  different  income  and  had  adopted  the  ex- 
penditure patterns  of  the  corresponding  income  group. 
Such  a  calculation  does  not  take  into  account  any  of 
the  changes  in  expenditure  resulting  from  the  transition 
from  one  level  to  another  but  only  reflects  the  differ- 
ences in  expenditure  at  the  different  levels  after  adjust- 
ment had  been  made  to  the  new  level.  The  patterns 
of  expenditure  calculated  on  this  basis  for  an  expendi- 
ture of  38  biUion  dollars,  corresponding  to  a  consumer 
income  of  40  billion  dollars,  for  51  billion  dollars  cor- 
responding to  a  consumer  income  of  60  billion  dollars, 
and  also  for  63  billion  dollars,  corresponding  to  a  con- 
sumer income  of  80  billion  dollars,  are  given  in  table  III, 


Table  III.- — Effect  of  level  of  consumer  expenditures  on  the  direction  of  expenditures 


Food._ 

Housing _ 

Transportation,   other  than  automo- 
biles  

Personal  care _-- 

Reading-. 

Tobacco 

Household  operation 

Other  items.-- - 

Clothing 

Medical  care 

Furnishings --- 

Recreation--- --. 

Education.. 

Automobiles 

Total  expenditures- 

Corresponding  income 


Expendi- 
ture of 
$37,869 
million 
corre- 
sponding 
with  $40 
billion 
income 
(millions 
of  dollars) 


13.771 
7.  .560 

672 
778 
406 
713 

3.936 
225 

3.696 

1.662 
945 

1.041 
319 

2.256 


37.8S9 
40.000 


Expendi- 
ture of 

$50,784 
million 
corre- 
sponding 
with  $60 
billion 
income 
(millions 
of  dollars) 


17.  013 
9,697 

888 
1.044 

565 

982 
6. 366 

307 
5,327 
2,  242 
1,447 
1,668 

512 
3,847 


50,784 
60,000 


Expendi- 
ture of 
$63,494 
million 
corre- 
sponding 
with  $80 
billion 
income 
(millions 
of  dollars) 


19.  874 
11,876 

1,079 
1,289 

675 
1.189 
6.822 

402 
6,949 
2.919 
1.916 
2.311 

746 
5.447 


63.  494 
80,000 


.\bsolute  difference  (millions  of 
dollars! 


$40  to  $60 
billion 
income 


3.242 
2.037 

216 
266 
1.50 
269 

1,419 
82 

1,631 
690 
502 
627 
193 

1.691 


12.915 
20.000 


$60  to  $80 
billion 


2.861 
2.279 

191 

245 
120 
270 

1.467 
96 

1,622 
677 
469 
643 
234 

1.600 


12.710 
20,000 


$40  to  $80 
billion 
income 


6,103 
4,316 

407 
511 
270 
476 

2,886 
177 

3.253 

1,367 
971 

1,270 
427 

3,191 


25,625 
40,000 


Percentage  difference 


.$40  to  $60 
billion 
income 


23.5 
26.9 

32.1 
34.2 
37,0 
37.7 
36.1 
36.4 
44.1 
44.5 
,63.1 
60.2 
60.5 
70.5 


34.1 
50.0 


$60  to  $80 
billion 
income 


16.8 
23.7 

21.5 
23.5 
21.6 
21.1 
27.4 
30.9 
30.4 
30.2 
32,4 
38.5 
45.7 
41.6 


25.0 
33.3 


$40  to  $80 
billion 


44.3 
57.1 

60.6 
66.7 
66.7 
66.8 
73,3 
78.7 
88.0 
88.1 
102.8 
122.0 
133,8 
141.4 


67.6 
100.0 


Percent  distribution  of 
expenditures 


$37,869 
million 


36.3 
19.9 

1.8 
2.1 
1.1 
1.9 
10.4 


4.1 

2.5 
2.7 


100.0 


$60,784 
million 


33.6 
18.7 

1.7 
2.1 
1.1 
1.9 

10.6 
.6 

10.6 
4.4 
2.8 
3.3 
1.0 
7.6 


100.0 


$63,494 
million 


31.3 
18.7 

1.7 
2.0 
1.1 
1.9 

10.8 
.6 

10  9 
4.6 
3.0 
3.6 
1.2 
8.6 


100.0 


Source:  Based  on  National  Resources  Committee  report,  ConsumcT  Ejpenditureit  in  the  United  States. 
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along  with  tlic  percentage  differences.  In  1935  prices, 
these  incomes  would  be  approxiniateh'  20  billion  dol- 
lars smaller,  the  same  as,  ami  20  billion  dollars  greater 
than,  the  consiinicr  income  level  of  1935-36. 

Tlie  most  striking  feature  of  table  III  is  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  any  indication  of  a  limit  to  any  of  the 
wants  reflected  in  the  items.  At  the  highest  level  of 
e.xpentlilure,  for  every  one  of  the  separate  items  there 
would  be  a  great  increase  in  expenditure  over  the 
lowest.  The  expenditure  for  food,  the  item  showing  the 
smallest  rate  of  increase,  would  be  44  percent  greater 
witli  tlie  two-thirds  greater  level  of  total  expenditure.* 
This  44  percent  increase  in  expemliture  on  food  is  par- 
ticularly significant  since  it  is  so  often  stated  that  the 
demand  for  food  is  limited.  Undoubtedly  part  of  the 
increased  food  expenditure  would  go  into  an  improve- 
ment in  (luality — more  milk,  meat,  and  fresh  vegetables 
— and  only  part  into  an  increase  in  quantity,  but  in 
either  case  it  woulil  call  for  greater  fann  production  for 
domestic  consumption.  For  each  major  category  of 
consumption,  the  structure  of  wants  appears  to  be  such 
that  a  big  lift  in  consumer  expenditures  would  create  a 
greatly  increased  domestic  market  for  everj'  broad 
class  of  products. 

From  a  study  of  this  table  it  is  also  possible  to  add  a 
new  dimension  to  the  structure  of  wants.  While  the 
demand  for  all  broad  classes  of  foods  and  services 
expands  with  larger  national  income,  it  is  not  a  uniform 
expansion.  Greater  buying  power,  with  price  and  other 
market  conditions  not  significantly  changed,  is  Ukolj'  to 
produce  a  smaller  than  proportionate  expansion  in  food 
and  housing  exi)enditurcs  and  transportation  other  than 
automobile.  The  largest  proportionate  increase  indi- 
cated is  in  expenilitures  for  automobiles  and  for  educa- 
tion. Furnishings,  clothing,  medical  care,  recreation, 
and  other  miscellaneous  items  also  show  a  much  more 
than  proportionate  mcrease.  Increases  in  the  remamder 
of  the  items  listed  would  be  more  nearly  proportionate 
to  the  increase  in  total  expenditure. 

As  in  the  case  of  indivichial  tliffcrcnces  in  bujdng 
power,  the  greater  the  total  buying  power  the  less  the 
proportionate  emphasis  on  expenditure  for  the  basic 
necessities  and  the  greater  the  emphasis  on  expendi- 
ture for  better  clothing,  automobiles,  recreation,  antl 
private  education. 

An  actual  change  in  the  level  of  national  expenditure 
would  be  unlikely  to  be  reflected  in  just  the  i)r()porti()n6 
shown  above,  because  of  the  adjustments  in  expendi- 
ture habits  involved  in  the  transition  from  one  level  to 
another.     There  is  little  specific  data  on  the  transitional 


'  With  the  actual  variation  in  consumer  income  experienced  in  recent  years  this 
expansibility  in  the  demand  for  food  is  not  apparent,  as  farm  production  h.i.s  been 
maintained  at  a  relatively  constant  level,  and  footj  i)ricos  have  dropped  markedly, 
in  relation  to  other  prices,  with  declines  in  consumer  income.  This  has  allowed 
consumption  to  be  maintained  at  a  relatively  constant  level. 


effect  of  a  change  in  income  on  the  direction  of  current 
expenditure.  Probably  its  most  important  effect  would 
be  on  the  purchase  of  durable  and  semidurable  goods, 
whose  purchase  can  so  often  be  post])oned.  When  the 
income  of  a  family  that  has  become  adjustetl  to  a  $2,000 
level  of  spending  is  sucklenly  reduced,  the  familj'^  is  Ukely 
to  carrv'  over  reserves  of  durable  and  semidurable  goods 
which  can  contribute  for  a  time  to  the  family  living 
without  involving  current  expense.  Clothing  will  be 
worn  longer  anil  the  family  automobile  will  bo  tinkered 
with  and  repaireil  instead  of  being  replaceil  by  a  later 
model.  Gradually  as  this  extra  reserve  of  durable  and 
semidurable  goods  is  used  u]),  the  family  will  have  to 
ailapt  its  living  more  nearly  to  a  balanced  iiattern  of 
expenditures.  But  in  the  transition  period,  a  smaller 
proportion  of  its  ex|)en(liture  is  likely  to  go  into  durable 
and  semidurable  goods  tlijin  either  before  the  change  in 
income  level  or  after  adjustment  has  been  made  to  the 
lower  level. 

Similarly,  an  increase  in  income,  that  represents  a 
return  to  levels  to  which  a  family  was  accustomed  at 
some  earlier  date,  is  Ukely  to  involve  a  greater  than 
balanced  expenditure  on  durable  and  semidurable 
goods.  Even  a  sudden  expansion  of  income  to  unac- 
customed levels  appears  likely  to  lead  to  the  sudden 
acquisition  of  durable  goods  to  correspond  with  the 
higher  level  of  living  made  possible  by  the  increased 
income.  Data  are  not  available  to  show  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  these  transition  changes  in  the  pat- 
tern of  expenditure,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  of  sufficient 
importance  to  the  structure  of  wants  to  warrant  further 
research.  The  evidence  of  the  actual  changes  in  con- 
sumption of  durable  and  nondurable  goods  from  1929 
to  1932  point  in  the  direction  indicated  above. 

Two  other  major  cUmensions  of  the  structure  of  wants 
require  exploration — the  effect  of  price  relationships  on 
the  structure  of  wants  and  the  trend  of  change  as  wants 
shift  through  time.  On  neither  of  these  points  are  data 
available  for  the  major  categories  of  consumer  e.xpendi- 
ture.  Pioneer  work  has  been  done  on  specific  price 
relationships  in  relation  to  consumjjtion,  especially  for 
agricultural  products,'  and  on  the  trend  in  consump- 
tion for  a  number  of  specific  items.  With  respect  to 
both  these  aspects  the  data  are  insufficient,  and  the 
delineation  of  these  dimensions  of  the  structure  of 
wants  must  wait  upon  future  research. 

The  main  aspects  of  the  structure  of  wants  can  now 
be  summarized  in  terms  of  the  major  items  of  ex^jendi- 
ture  as  follows:  Food,  clothing,  and  shelter  are  wants 
finding  expression  in  the  largest  body  of  consumer  ex- 
penditure, accoimtuig  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total. 


>  .See  Bureau  of  .\BTicultural  Economics,  Agricultural  Ecom>mics  Bibliogrnphf 
No.  68,  October  10,35;  The  Thfory  ajid  Mfasurtmerii.  cf  Demand,  by  Henry  Schultz, 
Chicago,  1938. 
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At  lower  income  levels  the  want  for  food  requires  a 
larger  proportion  of  expenditure  while  at  higher  income 
levels  food  expenditure  is  relatively  smaller,  and  ex- 
penditure on  clothing,  travel  (including  automobile), 
recreation,  and  private  education  play  a  larger  role. 
Changes  in  the  distribution  of  income  appear  unlikely 
to  produce  important  changes  in  the  direction  of  ex- 
penditure among  the  major  items,  provided  the  total 
expenditure  remains  the  same.  On  the  other  hand, 
changes  in  the  level  of  the  total  consumer  expenditure 
appear  likely  to  produce  considerable  changes  in  the 
direction  of  expenditure,  reflecting  the  shift  in  expendi- 
ture as  the  buying  power  of  each  income  group  is  shifted 
upward  or  downward.  A  higher  national  expenditure 
would  involve  a  somewhat  smaUer  proportion  spent  on 
food  and  a  larger  proportion  spent  on  clothing,  travel, 
recreation,  and  private  education.  Few  data  are 
available  on  the  efi'ect  on  expenditure  of  the  transition 
from  one  level  of  consumer  income  to  another,  but  it 
seems  likely  that  a  transition  to  a  lower  level  of  expen- 
diture would  decrease  the  proportion  of  expenditure 
going  to  more  durable  goods  and  a  transition  to  a  higher 

CHART  VII 

PER  CAPITA  RETAIL  SALES  AND  PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURES 
FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION, BY  STATES 
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level  would  increase  the  proportion  going  to  such  goods. 
The  influences  of  likely  changes  in  price  relationships  on 
the  direction  of  expenditure  and  trends  of  change  stiU 
remain  to  be  worked  out.  When  these  are  determined 
the  main  aspects  of  the  structure  of  wants  will  have  been 
covered  for  the  major  items  of  consumer  expenditure. 

Major  Items  of  Social  Expenditure 

In  addition  to  the  wants  of  consumers  expressed 
through  private  expenditure,  there  are  many  wants, 
such  as  those  for  education,  sanitation,  highways, 
church  services,  and  hospital  care,  which  find  expression 
largely  through  social  expenditure.  A  rough  estimate 
of  the  principal  items  of  social  expenditure  indicates 
that  the  total  social  expenditure  amounted  to  at  least 
5  billion  dollars  in  19.35-36.  If  this  figure  is  added  to 
the  51  billions  of  direct  consumer  expenditure,  it  gives 
a  total  expenditure  on  consumption  of  56  billion  dollars, 
of  which  at  least  9  percent  was  social  expenditure.  In 
addition,  consumption  by  institutional  residents 
amounted  to  approxunately  200  million  dollars,  and 
by  quasi-institutional  groups,  such  as  army,  navy,  and 
civilian  conservation  corps,  to  500  miUion  dollars. 

The  principal  items  obtained  through  social  expen- 
diture are  shown  in  table  IV.  Some  of  these  items  are 
supplied  only  on  a  social  basis,  such  as  roads.  Others 
are  partly  furnished  socially,  and  partly  out  of  indi- 
vidual expenditures.  The  total  of  individual  expendi- 
tures for  the  rouglily  corresponding  items  is  placed 
beside  the  social  expenditure. 


Table  IV.- 


-Major  items  of  social  expenditures  1935-36 
(millions  of  dollars) 


Soeial  expenditures ' 

Indi- 
vidual 
expend- 
itures ' 

Governmental 

Non- 

gOT- 

ern- 

mental 

Total 

Federal 

State 

Local 

47 
50 

122 
3 

306 

135 

99 

42 

9 

2 

233 

66 

2,015 
227 
79 
37 
517 

101 

60 

119 
821 

2.221 
319 
210 
46 

1,066 

367 
821 

506 

Health  and  sanitation  .. 

2,205 

1,643 

551 

Charities,  hospitals  and  correc- 

3  867 

129 

859 

The  following 
Millions 


0  5  10  15  20  25  30  35 

PER    CAPITA    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    EXPENDITURES   (DOLLARS) 

Source:  Based  on  data  from  the  Census  of  Business,  1935;  and  United  States  Office 
of  Education,  1935-36. 


I  Source:  See  Appendix  IS,  sec.  3  for  derivation  of  these  items, 
governmental  expenditures  are  not  included: 

General  government 833 

Protection  to  person  and  property 'n\ 

Development  and  conservation  of  natiu-al  resources.. -. 940 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  public  service  enterprises. ._ ---      999 

Capital  expenditures - 1,845 

Some  items  included  within  these  categories  might  properly  he  included  as  items 
of  social  consumption,  e.  g  ,  that  part  of  expenditures  for  police  and  fire  departments 
which  goes  to  the  protection  of  homes.  Some  parts  of  the  items  included  in  the  table 
should  not  be  included,  e.  g.,  the  part  of  expenditure  for  highways  which  should  be 
allocated  to  business  rather  than  to  consumption.  The  whole  field  of  social  expendi- 
ture is  one  upon  which  much  work  needs  to  be  done  before  even  a  roughly  adequate 
analysis  can  be  maile.  ,  ^  ^  ■.. 

a  Consumer  Eipendilures  in  the  United  States,  ^atlonal  Resources  Comniittee. 

'  Nearly  half  of  this  amount  represents  interest  on  Federal  debt  incurred  through 
loans  made  to  Allies  during  the  World  War.  This  should  not  be  considered  as  an 
expenditure  for  social  consumption. 
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Tho  amount  and  clianu'tcr  of  social  expenditure  is, 
in  large  measure,  a  retlectii>n  of  the  wants  of  consumers, 
although  it  does  not  involve  direct  purchase  by  them. 
Contributions  in  the  fonn  of  taxes  and  gifts  to  gov- 
ernments and  institutions  for  pui-poses,  of  social  ex- 
penditure are  part  of  the  expenditure  patterns  of 
uulividuals.  The  wants  of  consumers,  and  the  ability 
to  make  those  wants  effective,  are  reflected  in  large 
expenditures  for  ])ublic  education  in  a  wealthy  com- 
munity, or  in  one  sufliciently  eager  for  education  to 
sacrifice  tlirect  private  expenditures  iji  favor  of  ijulirect 
expenditures  via  taxes,  and  large  expenditures  for 
religion  in  a  wealthy  oi"  esjiecially  pious  parish.  The 
variation  in  social  exiXMuliture  for  public  education  in 
relation  to  dilVerences  in  jxt  (ii])ita  retail  sales,  shown 
in  chart  \'II.  emphasizes  this  close  relation  between 
individual  and  social  expenditure. 

Durability  and  Consumer  Wants 

So  far  both  consumer  and  social  expenditure  have 
been  considered  primarily  in  terms  of  the  types  of 
wants  wliich  they  are  aimed  to  satisfy.  An  equally 
important  grouping  of  consumer  wants  would  be  one 
that  took  account  of  the  durability  of  the  goods  wliich 
are  purchased  to  satisfy  them.  As  will  become  ap- 
parent as  the  structure  of  the  American  economy  is 
further  examined,  important  structural  characteristics 
revolve  around  the  factor  of  durability. 

For  purposes  of  analysis,  all  consumer  goods  can  be 
grouped  into  four  degrees  of  durability:  durable  com- 
modities, semidurable  commodities,  nondurable  com- 
modities, and  services.  Automobiles  and  furniture 
would  fall  into  the  durable  group  since  they  usually 
render  a  series  of  services  over  a  considerable  period  of 
years.  Clotliing  and  automobile  tires  fall  into  the 
semidurable  group,  yielding  a  series  of  services  but  not 
usually  lasting  more  than  a  year  or  so.  Food  and 
gasoline  fall  into  the  noiulurable  category  since  they  are 
usuaU}'  consumed  in  what  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
single  operation  instead  of  rendering  a  series  of  services 
during  a  period  of  time.'"  Services  mclude  the  items 
wluch  do  not  take  an  intermediate  phj'sical  form  but 
are  rendered  directly  to  consumers,  such  as  education, 
music,  medical  service,  and  personal  service. 

The  data  on  consumer  expentliture  are  not  yet  avail- 
able in  a  sufficiently  detailed  form  to  make  possible  an 
accuratecstimateof  the  pro  port  ion  of  consumer  expendi- 
tures falling  into  each  class  of  durability.  In  chart  VIII 
and  in  table  V,  the  major  items  of  expenditure  are 
grouped  on  the  basis  of  the  durability  categories  into 

'<*  Durability  in  the  sense  of  ren'ierinK  a  serip.s  of  services  should  not  he  confused 
■with  non-perishability.  Commodities  like  &ilt  or  wine  may  be  capable  of  being 
stored  tor  long  periods  yet  are  usually  classed  as  nondurable  it  they  are  customarily 
OODSimied  in  a  single  use. 


CH.VUT  VIII 

AGGREGATE    EXPENDITURES    FOR    CONSUMPTION 
BY   DEGREE   OF   DURABILITY 
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Source;  Based  on  data  from  the  rei)ort.  Consumer  ExpemUtures  in  the  United  States, 
Xalional  Resources  Commilti>e. 

which  they  most  lunirly  fall.  These  gr()U])ings  reflect 
degrees  of  durability  only  roughly,  since  the  available 
expenditure  categories  are,  in  many  cases,  combina- 
tions of  goods  of  varying  degrees  of  durability.  Only 
half  of  the  total  automobile  expenditures  in  1935-36 
went  for  the  purchase  of  automobiles,  and  half  went  for 
semi-  and  nondurable  goods,  such  as  tires,  oil  and  gas, 
or  for  garage  and  similar  services.  Expenditures  for 
household  furnishings  are  classed  as  dominantly  durable 
because  they  consist  to  such  a  large  extent  of  furniture, 
but  they  contain  siicli  semidurable  gooils  as  dish  towels 
and  sheets.  Kecreation,  classed  as  dominantly  non- 
durable, inchides  the  purchase  of  radios.  Housing  is 
separately  listed  since  expenditure  for  rent  constitutes 
payment  for  a  service  provided  by  a  durable  good 
and  does  not  fall  clearly  into  the  four  categories  of 
durability. 

In  spite  of  the  mixed  character  of  the  data,  it  is 
apparent  from  chart  VIII  that  the  bulk  of  consumer 
expenditure  in  1935-36  was  directed  to  the  purcha.se  of 
goods  wliich  were  not  of  a  durable  or  semidurable 
character.  Over  60  percent  of  expenditure  went  into 
categories  dominated  by  nondurable  commodities  and 
services  and  nearly  20  percent  into  housing.  Only 
approximately  one-tenth  each  went  to  categories  domi- 
nated by  semiilurable  and  durable  consumers  goods." 

The  importance  of  the  distribution  between  durable 
and  nondurable  commodities  for  the  structure  of  wants 
lies  in  the  greater  sensitivity  of  ex[)en(liture  on  consumer 
dm-able  goods  to  variations  in  consumer  income.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  major  items  of  consumer  expenditure,  a 
shift  in  the  distribution  of  consumer  income  would  pro- 
duce little  alteration  in  the  proportion  of  a  given  ex- 
penditure going  to  durable  as  against  nondurablegoods.'^ 
However,  a  variation  in  the  level  of  total  expenditure 
could  be  expected  to  make  a  significant  difference,  the 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  grouping  of  items  here  used  throws  more  nondurable 
items  into  the  durable  cjitegory  than  vice  versa,  and  tends  to  minimize  rather  than 
to  exagiierate  the  fireilominance  of  expenditure  for  nondurable  items. 

12  If  the  whole  of  the  50  billion  dollars  expended  by  consumers  in  1935-36  had  been 
spent  according  to  the  expenditure  pattern  of  consumers  with  incomes  between 
$1,Z50  and  $l..'iOO,  0.8  iiercent  less  would  have  been  spent  on  the  items  grouped  into 
the  durable  goods  category,  0.6  percent  less  on  semidurable,  0.7  percent  less  on  housing, 
and  2.1  percent  more  on  goods  and  services  in  the  nondurable  category. 
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Table   V. — Effect  of  level  of  expenditure 

on  direction  of  expenditure  by  durability  {millions 

of  dollars) 

37,869  mil- 
lion dollars 
expended, 
40  billion 
dollar 
income 

60,784  mil- 
lion dollars 
expended, 
60  billion 
dollar 
income 

63,494  mil- 
lion dollars 
expended, 
80  billion 
dollar 
income 

Absolute  increase  (millions  of 
dollars) 

Percent  increase 

40  to  60 
billion 
dollar 

income 

60  to  80 
billion 
dollar 

income 

40  to  80 
billion 
dollar 

income 

40  to  60 
billion 
dollar 

income 

60  to  80 
billion 
dollar 

income 

40  to  80 
billion 
dollar 

income 

3,201 
3,696 
18.825 

4,587 
7,560 

5,294 
6,327 
23,905 

6.661 
9,697 

7,363 
6,949 
28,  560 

8,746 
11,876 

2,093 
1,  631 
5,080 

2,074 
2,037 

2,069 
1.622 
4,655 

2.085 
2.279 

4.162 
3,263 
9,735 

4,  I.W 
4,316 

65.4 
44.  1 
27.0 

45.2 
26  9 

39.  1 
30.4 
19.6 

31.3 
23.7 

130.0 

Clothing                            -               

88.0 

Food,  household  operation,  tobacco,  and  reading 

61.7 

Personal  care,  medical  care,  recreation,  education,  transporta- 
tioti,  and  other  items 

90.7 
57.1 

Source;  Based  on  National  Resources  Committee  report.  Consumer  Eipenditures  in  the  United  States. 


CHART   IX 

PRODUCTION  OF  CONSUMER  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
BY  DEGREE  OF  DURABILITY,       1919-1935 

BILLIONS    OF 
1929    DOLLARS 


70 


1920  1925  1930  1935 

Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  4,  for  data  upon  which  the  chart  is  based. 

expenditure  on  nondurable  goods  and  housing  being 
most  stable  and  that  for  durable  goods  being  least 
stable.  This  is  suggestetl  by  table  V  below  in  which  a 
consumer  expenditure  of  37,869  million  dollars  corre- 


sponding to  an  income  of  40  billion  dollars  is  compared 
with  that  of  63,198  million  dollars  correspontling  to  an 
income  of  80  billion  dollars,  and  both  are  compared  to 
the  1935-36  expenditure  corresponding  to  approxi- 
mately 60  biUion  dollars.  Each  expenditure  is  calcu- 
lated on  the  assumption  that  prices  and  proportionate 
income  distribution  were  the  same  as  in  1935-36  and 
that  consumers  followed  the  patterns  of  consumption  at 
the  different  income  levels  already  mdicated  in  chart  V. 
Such  calculations  take  account  of  the  difference  in  level 
of  expenditure  but,  of  course,  take  no  account  of  the 
transitional  changes  in  expenditure. 

In  practice,  rapid  changes  in  the  total  of  consumer 
expenditure  are  usually  accompanied  by  significant 
transitional  and  price  changes  so  that  the  expenditure 
on  consumer  durable  goods  is  more  sensitive  to  varia- 
tions in  consumer  expenditure  than  these  figures  would 
indicate.  In  chart  IX  below  the  consumer  expenditure 
on  durable,  semidurable,  and  nondurable  goods  and  for 
services  is  indicated  for  recent  years.  For  each  series 
the  estimates  of  doUar  expenditure  have  been  deflated 
by  a  price  index  for  the  particular  category  so  as  to  give 
a  quasi-physical  measure  of  quantity  of  production 
stated  in  1929  dollars.  The  greater  sensitivity  of  du- 
rable goods  expenditure  to  variation  in  total  expenditure 
is  at  once  apparent  in  tbe  data  for  the  depression  period. 
The  quantity  of  durable  goods  purchased  dropped  52 
percent  from  1929  to  1932,  whereas  the  semidurable 
goods  purchased  dropped  only  20  percent  and  the  non- 
durable dropped  8  percent.  The  purchase  of  services, 
represented  by  a  less  reliable  figure,  appears  to  have 
dropped  approximately  33  percent.  If  the  drop  in  total 
expentliture  hatl  been  simply  one  of  level  without  sig- 
nificant transitional  or  price  changes  and  had  followed 
the  1935-36  pattern  for  the  separate  income  groups,  the 
percentage  drops  would  not  have  corresponded  to  those 
given  above. 

Until  it  is  possible  to  disentangle  the  influence  of 
prices  from  that  of  the  transition  from  one  level  to 
another  it  is  not  possible  to  delineate  that  dunension 
of  the  structure  of  wants  which  has  to  do  with  the 
influence  of  prices  on  the  relative  expenditures  on 
durable  and  nondurable  goods.     Likewise  the   trends 
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of  clianoje  in  the  proportion  of  exppiuliture  going  into 
items  of  diU'erent  degrees  of  duiahility  must  wait  on 
further  research. 

In  sunimiirizing  the  structure  of  wants  from  the 
point  of  view  t)f  durahiUty,  the  outstanding  character- 
istic is  the  greater  sensitivity  to  changes  in  expenditure 
with  greater  degrees  of  tlurabiUty.  This  appeare  to  be 
due  both  to  greater  expenditure  on  (hirahle  goods  at 
liigher  levels  of  total  expenditure  and  to  greater  ex- 
penditure with  a  transition  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level 
of  expenditure.  In  the  recent  depression,  the  propor- 
tionate decline  in  the  volume  of  consumer  durable 
goods  purchased  a])pears  to  have  been  due  not  only  to 
a  lower  and  declining  level  of  total  expenditure  but 
also  to  the  relative  inflexibility  of  the  prices  of  more 
durable  goods.  '^ 

Specific  Items  of  Consumer  Expenditure 

Further  light  on  the  slruclurc  of  waats  can  be  found 
by  analyzing  the  purchase  of  specific  items.  In  a 
recent  report  of  the  National  Resources  Conunittee  '^ 
the  production  of  each  major  segment  of  the  national 
economy  has  been  analyzed  with  particular  rcfereiuc 
to  its  sensitivity  to  changes  in  consumer  income  and  to 
its  trend  of  change  through  time.  Since  the  production 
of  an  industry  sujjply  lug  consumer  goods  tends  to  parallel 
its  sale  to  consumers,  these  analyses  can  be  used  as  a 
rough  guide  to  the  behavior  of  consumer  expenditure. 
In  table  VI  below  data  are  given  for  39  items  of  con- 


"  See  chapter  VUI.  p.  130. 
'*  Palterna  of  Ileaource  Use. 


sunier  expenditure.  The  items  are  arranged  approxi- 
mately in  the  onler  of  their  sensitivity  to  variations  in 
consumer  income.  As  is  to  be  expected,  the  durable 
items — automobiles,  pottery,  and  furniture — are  the 
most  sensitive.  Next  come  the  senudurable,  then  the 
nondurable,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  the  services. 
Railroad  passenger  traffic,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
postal  service,  and  bituminous  coal  are  only  partly  used 
by  consumers,  being  jiartly  used  by  business  and  gov- 
ernment. Presunuibly  the  consumer  uses  are  on  the 
whole  less  sensitive  than  the  producer  uses,  so  that,  in- 
sofar as  production  for  use  by  consumer  is  concerned, 
the  items  should  show  less  sensitivity  than  they  do  in 
the  table.  To  the  extent  that  knit  goods  are  made  up 
of  stockings  they  are  of  comparatively  short  life  and 
partake  of  some  of  the  characteristics  of  nondurable 
goods.  This  differential  sensitivity  closely  parallels 
tluit  already  shown  for  tiie  durable,  semi-  and  non- 
durable goods  but  by^  its  detail  it  gives  greater  precision 
to  tliis  particular  dmiension  of  the  structin-e  of  wants. 
One  other  dimension  of  the  structure  of  wants  can 
be  sketched  in  from  these  same  data,  namely,  the  trend 
of  change  in  consumer  wants.  Chart  X  below  shows 
the  trends  of  change  in  the  ])urchases  of  particular 
items  as  they  would  arise  if  there  were  no  variation  in 
consumer  income  but  consumers  had  the  same  income 
to  dispose  of  year  after  year.  Chart  X  gives  a  more 
signilicant  indication  of  the  structure  of  wants  tnan 
would  unadjusted  trends  of  change  which  reflected 
variations  in  income  as  well  as  changes  in  wants.  The 
chart  shows  the  percent  change  in  the  amovmt  of  each 


Table  \'I. —  The  sensitivily  of  consumer  goods  to  changes  in  consumer  income 


Index  of  sensitivity  I 

Services 

Nondurable 

Semidurable 

Durable 

0-S. 

State  an<i  local  Eovemment. 
I'rofes.'iional  serviec. 
Private  sch(M)ls. 
Public  schools. 

Flour. 

S-10. 

Personal  service. 
Telephone. 
Postal  service. 

Cane  .sugar. 
Bread  and  baking. 
Butter  and  cheese. 
Meat. 

ICnit  goods. 

10-15. 

Gasoline. 
Newspapers. 
-Vnthracite  coal. 
Tobacco. 

15-20. 

Recreation  and  amusements. 
Domestic  service. 
TeletTaph. 

Confectionery  and  chocolate. 
Canning  and  preserving. 

Book  printing  and  publishing. 
Boots  aii'I  shoes. 
Wearing  apparel. 

20-30. 

Bituminous  coal. 
I'ai^er  products. 

Miscellaneous  textiles. 
Silk  and  rayon  goods. 
Rubber  tires. 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods. 
Cotton  textiles. 

30-40 

Railroad  passenger  traffic. 

Paints  and  varnishes- 
Leather  products  other  than  shoes. 
Rul)ber  products  other  than  tires. 

40-IOO. 
Over  40. 

Pottery. 
Furniture. 

Over  100. 

Atomobiles. 

Pattei 


The  percent  increase  in  sales  which  could  be  expected  with  a  20-percent  increase  in  consumer  income,  e.  g.,  from  65  to  78  billion  dollars.   Based  on  table  II  of  the  report. 
■rns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Committee.  ^ 
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CHART  X 


TRENDS  OF   CHANGE    IN    CONSUMER   WANTS 

AVERAGE    ANNUAL   RATE   OF  CHANGE* 


PERCENT 

8 


PERCENT 

8 


6 
4 

2 
0 

-2 
-4 


NON-DURABLE   GOODS 


CANNED  GOODS 
TOBACCO 
'PAPER    PRODUCTS 
GASOLINE  J/ 
NEWSPAPERS 


CONFECTIONERY 

BREAD  a 

BAKERY    PRODUCTS 
CANE   SUGAR 
BUTTER    a    CHEESE 


MEAT 


BITUMINOUS    COAL 
ANTHRACITE  COAL 


4 


SEMI -DURABLE    GOODS 

.  SILK   a   RAYON   GOODS  J/ 


KNIT    GOODS 


RUBBER   PRODUCTS 

(OTHER    THAN   TIRES) 


RUBBER  TIRES 
MISC.  TEXTILES 
COTTON    TEXTILESj/ 
BOOKS  J/ 
/-  PAINTS    a   VARNISHES 


WEARING     APPAREL  jy 

WOOLEN    a 
WORSTED    GOODS  1/ 
LEATHER   PRODUCTS 

fOTHER    THAN   BOOTS    B  SHQES> 


BOOTS   a    SHOES 


-8 

*AFTER  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  DEPRESSION 
J/  DATA  FOR  THESE  PRODUCTS  LESS  RELIABLE  THAN  FOR  OTHERS 

Source:  Based  on  the  formulas  shown  in  the  respective  summaries  of  the  report.  Patterns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Committee.     The  rate  of  change  is  computed  from 

the  net  relationship  with  time  shown  in  each  formula  when  the  other  factors  are  held  constant. 
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item  piirchaseil  which  would  he  expected  between  suc- 
cessive years  if  consumer  incomes  remained  constant. 
There  is  no  clear  evidence  that  trends  of  change  in 
wants  are  siomificantly  affected  by  the  factor  of  du- 
rability'. The  more  significant  tiownward  trends  are 
the  trends  away  from  pottery,  leather  boots  and  shoes, 
anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  domestic  service.'^ 
Even  more  marked  is  the  trend  away  from  railroad 
travel  as  the  automobile  and  bus  play  a  larger  role. 
The  more  important  ujjward  trends  are  those  in  silk 
and  rayon,  knit  jjoods,  rubber  gooils  other  than  auto- 
mobile tires,  canning  and  preserving,  tobacco,  paper 
products,  and  gasoline.  These  trends  reflect  a  definite 
shift  in  the  gooiis  purchased.  They  may  reflect  changes 
in  prices,  particularly  in  the  case  of  silk  and  rayon,  the 
introduction  of  substitute  items  as  the  automobile  dis- 
places railroad  travel,  a  change  in  tastes  as  in  the  case 
of  tobacco  or  a  variety  of  other  factors,  such  as  changes 
in  the  cpiality  of  product  or  in  current  conceptions  of  a 
balanced  diet,  \\luitever  the  cause  of  the  trends  of 
change,  they  reflect  the  constantly  changing,  non- 
static  character  of  consumer  demands  and  give  some 
indication  of  the  dvnamic  character  of  the  structure  of 


"  The  declinine  trend  in  lutuminous  coal  may  be  accounted  for  primarily  by  a  de- 
clining trend  in  business  use. 


consumer  wants  to  which  the  resources  of  the  Nation 
must  be  geared  in  productive  activity. 

In  the  foregoing,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  sketch  in 
the  mtiin  characteristics  of  the  structure  of  consumer 
wants.  Wants  are  important  for  economic  activity 
because  if  there  are  no  wants  to  be  filled  there  is  no 
basis  for  such  activity.  As  long  as  there  are  wants  to 
be  filled  and  resources  available  to  fill  them,  the  basic 
essentials  for  economic  acti\'ity  are  present.  Analysis 
of  the  structure  of  wants  has  disclosed  the  dominant 
role  played  by  the  desiie  for  food,  dotliing,  and  shelter, 
more  than  65  percent  of  consumer  expenditure  in  1935- 
86  going  to  fdl  these  wants.  Moreover,  it  has  shown 
the  trenieiidous  residue  of  unfilled  wants  whicli  would 
find  expression  in  the  purchase  of  goods  if  consumer 
incomes  were  sufficiently  increased.  Th<^  increased 
exjjenditure  with  higher  incomes  would  be  tlistributed 
over  all  of  the  major  categories,  showing  that  in  none 
of  them  is  there  an  immediate  limit  to  the  wants  to  be 
filled.  The  indications  are  clear  that  Auu-rican  con- 
sumers, if  they  had  sufficient  money  income,  would  con- 
stitute a  market  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  production 
which  American  industry  has  the  resources  to  turn  out. 
It  is  not  for  lack  of  wants  to  be  filled  that  economic 
activity  is  carried  on  at  the  low  level  of  recent  years. 


CHAPTER  III.— THE  STRUCTURE  OF  RESOURCES 


The  resources  of  the  country  provide  the  second 
major  element  in  the  structure  of  the  economy.  Wants 
and  resources  constitute  the  two  poles  of  the  economic 
process.  It  is  the  function  of  that  whole  process  to  use 
the  resources  in  satisfying  wants. 

National  Resources 

The  most  concrete  resources  of  the  Nation  are  its 
natural  resources — soil  and  minerals,  forests  and 
streams.  Equally  concrete  is  the  plant  developed  by 
men — the  homes  and  factories,  dams  and  powerhouses, 
macliinery  and  equipment,  farm  improvements  and 
irrigated  areas — all  the  man-made  physical  improve- 
ments. These  natural  resources  and  man-made  im- 
provements provide  the  physical  resources  available 
for  further  production  and  contribute  to  the  structure 
of  the  American  economy,  particularly  in  respect  to 
its  geographical  characteristics. 

Of  greater  significance  as  a  resource  is  the  manpower 
of  the  Nation.     Without  the  skills  and  the  activity  of 


men  and  women,  physical  resources  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Skilled  farmers  and  workers,  sldlled  craftsmen 
and  teclmicians,  skilled  scientists,  business  men,  poli- 
ticians, artists,  and  homemakers — these  and  other  pro- 
ductive workers  constitute  the  Nation's  greatest  re- 
source. The  characteristics  of  the  available  manpower 
make  up  an  element  in  the  structure  of  the  whole 
economy. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  resources,  plant,  and  man- 
power which  are  available  to  be  employed  m  satisfying 
consumer  wants,  there  are  other  types  of  resources 
which  condition  the  process  of  production  even  though 
they  are  not  themselves  consumed.  These  resources 
are  (1)  the  clunate  and  topography  which  condition  the 
physical  environment  of  production,  (2)  the  techniques 
of  production,  developed  in  the  past,  upon  which  cur- 
i-ent  activity  rests,  and  (3)  the  serial  institutions  wliich 
provide  the  social  framework  without  which  organized 
production  could  not  take  place.  An  equable  climate, 
complex  institutions,  and  modern  techniques  constitute 


Source:  Report  of  Xational  Resources  Board.  December  J.  193i. 
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national  resourcos  no  less  than  the  natural  resources, 
plant,  anil  manpower. 

These  resources,  the  natural  resources,  plant,  and 
manpower  which  can  be  used  to  satisfy  wants,  and 
the  climate,  institutions,  and  teclini(|ups  which  condi- 
tion this  use,  constitute  the  basis  of  national  well-being. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  national  resources  larcrcly 
determine  the  degree  to  whicii  wants  of  American  con- 
sumers can  be  satisfied  directly  out  of  American  re- 
sources. The  location  of  botli  natural  resources  and 
man-made  plants  give  to  the  economy  much  of  its 
geographical  structure.  The  organizational  structure 
by  which  resourcos  and  wants  are  brought  into  relation 
to  each  other  determines  tlie  extent  to  which  these 
resources  yield  a  high  Icscl  of  living  or  economic  and 
social  waste. 

Natural  Resources 

As  compared  with  other  nations,  the  United  States 
is  richly  supplied  with  cropland,  forest,  the  basic  mineral 
resources  necessary  for  peacetime  activity,  and  the 
strategic  minerals  upon  which  war  industries  depend. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  the  United  States  will  permit  the 
production  of  all  of  the  major  crops  with  the  exception 
of  such  tropical  products  as  rubber,  tea,  and  coffee. 
Most  of  the  industrially  important  minerals  are  avail- 
able in  the  conthiental  I'liited  States.  Power  is  avail- 
able in  great  quantities  direct  from  the  rivers  and 
streams  and  generated  from  ample  suppUes  of  fuel. 
Since  the  country  is  waterbound  on  both  the  east  and 
west,  the  resources  of  both  oceans  are  available.  Cod- 
fish of  the  east  and  salmon  of  the  west  as  well  as  the 
other  fisheries  from  oceans  and  lakes  provide  a  signifi- 
cant food  resource.  In  natural  resources,  the  countrj' 
is  indeed  rich. 

The  most  significant  structural  aspect  of  the  country's 
natural  resources  can  be  portrayed  in  a  series  of  maps. 
Map  1  shows  in  relief  the  physical  features  of  the  conti- 
nental United  States,  indicating  the  basic  relationships 
of  distance  and  accessibility  which  in  a  measure  control 
the  manner  in  which  physical  resources  can  be  used. 
Maps  2,  3,  and  4  show  the  forests  still  available,  the 
land  suitable  for  crops,  and  the  laud  suitable  for  pasture 
but  not  for  crops. 

In  map  5  the  value  of  fann  land  is  indicated.  Com- 
parison of  maps  3  and  5  shows  the  greater  value  of 
farm  land  in  some  areas,  reflecting  not  only  the  better 
resource,  i.  e.,  more  fertile  soil,  but  also  more  favorable 
location  in  relation  to  markets.  This  farm  land  is 
much  the  most  valuable  of  the  country's  natural  re- 
sources. In  addition  to  the  surface  resources  of  soil 
and  timber,  subsurface  mineral  resources  of  coal  and 
oil,  iron  ore,  and  a  host  of  lesser  minerals  make  up  the 
remaining  value  of  natural  resources.  The  geographi- 
cal location  of  coal,  iron,  and  oil  deposits  is  shown  in 


chapter  1\  ,  niaiis  21  and  22,  and  appendix  HI,  map 
A-49,  in  comiection  with  the  location  of  hidustries 
working  these  minerals.  The  remaining  muierals, 
minor  in  volume  but  of  strategic  importance,  are  scat- 
tered, primarily  in  the  mountainous  areas  of  the  Kockies 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  Appalachians. 

The  richness  of  natural  resources  is  emphasized  by 
the  small  extent  to  which  the  economy  draws  on  outside 
sources  of  supply.  Altliough  individual  items  of  im- 
port are  vitally  important  for  specific  purposes,  the 
contribution  of  necessary  inii)orts  to  the  whole  economy 
is  of  minor  j)roi)ortiuns.  As  indicated  in  table  1,  ap- 
proximately 43  percent  of  the  total  American  imports 
in  both  1929  and  1937  consisted  of  tro|)ical  products  and 
the  scmitropical  product,  cane  sugar.  These  items 
constituted  (),5  percent  in  1929  and  79  percent  in  1937 
of  the  imports  of  all  raw  materials.  Imports  of  min- 
erals amounted  to  between  6  and  7  percent  of  the  value 
of  total  imports.  Together,  imports  of  tropical  prod- 
ucts and  minerals  amounted  to  an  insignificant  figure 
in  relation  to  the  total  national  production,  being  equal 
to  about  2  percent  of  national  production  in  1937. 
Even  some  of  these  imports,  particularly  sugar,  did  not 
result  from  lack  of  resources,  but,  like  most  other  im- 
ports, were  the  result  of  the  greater  productivity  of 
American  workers  and  management  in  producing  other 
things  which  could  be  exchanged  for  those  products. 
Thus  the  dependence  of  this  country  on  foreign  natural 
resources  is  small  in  relation  to  total  activity. 

Table  I. — Imports  of  tropical  and  semitropical  products  into  the 
United  Stales,  ]9?9-37 ' 

[Thousands  of  dollars] 


1929 

1937 

Percent 
change 
1929-1937 

307, 687 
244.  703 
303, 857 
153,780 
25,866 
959,409 

345, 972 
248.  807 
151.829 
146. 09U 
21,366 
493,  651 

+12.4 

Rubber  and  rubber  substitutes 

+1.7 

Coffee 

-50.0 

Fruits  and  nuts 

—5.0 

Tea 

-17.4 

other  tropical  products 

-48.6 

1.995,302 

4.679,149 

43.6 

1,378.571 

2,117.113 

65.1 

432,340 
39,037 

1,407,624 

3,241,015 

43.4 

794.  707 

1.009,042 
78.6 

108.600 
11.100 

—29.6 

All  imports.  includinK  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico 

Katiu  of  tropical  to  iiU  imports  (percent)             . 

-29.2 

-42.4 

All  raw  import-'* -  -  - 

Ratio  of  raw  tropical  to  all  raw  imports  (percent).-. 

-62.3 

Note:  Valueof  silk  imports: 

Raw                                _ 

-74.9 

-7J.8 

Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Foreign  Commera 
gation  oj  the  United  States  Rnd  December  issues  of  Monthly  Summary  oj  Fo 
merce  of  the  Vnited  States  for  the  respective  years. 


nmerce  and  Nam 

...  - --  .    -J  oj  Foreign  Com' 

ucjtt  I//  w»t  t  >it(<u  .'luito  n>i  me  lu'spcctive  ycars. 

1  General  imi)urts  In  1929;  imports  for  consumption  in  1937.    Includes  imports  from 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Hico. 


Likewise,  with  a  few  exceptions  such  as  rubber  and 
tin,  foreign  resources  are  not  of  strategic  importance 
either  in  poacetune  or  in  wnrtirne.  Tlie  strategic  min- 
erals are  listed  in  table  II  sliowing  the  peacetime  needs 
as  reflected  in  the  amounts  imported  in  1929  and  1937 
and  the  estimated  war  requirements.  Many  of  these 
minerals   are    essential   to   the  making  of  high  grade 
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Table  II. — Imports  and  domestic  production  of  crude  minerals 
[Imports,  1929,  1935, 1937;  domestic  production,  1935;  and  estimated  war  needs] 


Imports 

,  1929 

Imports 

,  1935 

Imports 

1937 
value  in 

000s 

1935  domestic 
production 
quantity  in 
short  tons 

War  needs 
for  2  years 

Quantity 
(short  tons) 

Value 
COOOs; 

Quantity 
(short  tons) 

Value 
(000  s) 

quantity  in 
short  tons 

97,  725 

1  48, 333 

362,  225 

262,  426 

355,  746 

426,  509 

2.9S7 

3.504 

1.  804 

575,  680 

543 

279,912 

.53,  182 

23,  961 

31,  247 

64,345 

85,279 

$91,  906 

19,419 

8,451 

11,153 

2,666 

1,754 

1,704 

2,180 

231 

1,  508 

1,417 

2,699 

819 

1,065 

671 

481 

284 

141,945 

72.  168 

1  37.  866 

211,969 

166.586 

290.  151 

223,954 

446 

4,878 

4.587 

444,  767 

297 

125,  963 

26,  164 

15,  361 
23, 896 

16,  340 
47,  047 

$69,  921 

17,  181 

4,  20S 

5,125 

3,604 

1,419 

38 1 

909 

515 

1,313 

382 

960 

467 

526 

492 

179 

246 

45,  707 

$104,  418 

23,987 

10,711 

10,  470 

7,324 

3,609 

2,940 

2,067 

1,775 

1,344 

1,228 

1,  211 

858 

752 

473 

402 

327 

52.  442 

50 

0 

129.599 

9,  415 

493 

261,  981 

2,395 

37,643 

3.616 

575,  895 

666 

523,  656 

255,  641 

(') 

172,716 
123,  741 
218,075 

60,000 

40,000 

1,000.000 

300,000 

10,000 

ji/ica  3                                                  --  --      

<3,000 

35,000 

950 

290,383 

153,598 

226,338 

Sources:  Bureau  ot  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook,  1937,  for  domestic  production,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  annual  and  monthly  publications,  for  imports. 
National  Resources  Board  Report,  1934,  P-  •146,  (or  estimates  of  war  needs- 

I  Exclusive  of  bars,  plates,  sheets,  etc.,  which  accounted  for  $354,000  and  $53,000  of  total  value  in  1929  and  1935,  respectively. 

a  Gross  imports  reported  as  "ore  content." 

3  Could  be  supplied  from  United  States  resources  if  foreign  supply  was  cut  on  or  price  became  high  enough  to  induce  American  production. 

*  Sheets  and  splittings. 

'  Bureau  of  Mines  not  at  liberty  to  publish  figures. 


Note.— General  imports  in  1929;  imports  for  consumption  i  n  1935  and  1937. 

steel   suitable   for   machine    tools.     These   and   others 

are  essential  in  the  production  of  war  materials.     Yet 

even  for  most  of  these  strategic  minerals  the  coimtry 

is  less  dependent  on  foreign  resources  than  the  imports 

would  indicate.     In  the  case  of  the  minerals  italicized 

in  the  table  there  are  deposits  which  could  be  worked  if 

foreign  supplies  were  cut  off  or  became  too  expensive. 

Only  in  the  case  of  the  8  items  not  italicized,  of  wliich 

the  most  important  are  nickel,  tin  and  manganese,  is 

the  country  dependent  on  foreign  sources.     A  two  year's 

war  supply  of  these  items,  if  they  could  be  obtained  at 

1935  prices,  would  cost  only  approximately  114  miUion 

dollars,  while  a  year's  peace  time  requirement  in  1937, 

measured  by  the  imports  of  that  year,  was  purchased 

for  163  million  dollars.     This   essential  independence 

of  foreign  resources  means  that  the  natural  resources 

which  primarily  affect  the  structure  of  the  American 

economy  are  the  resources  of  the  continental  United 

States. 

CHART  I 

VALUE  OF  BUILDINGS   AND  EQUIPMENT,  1935 

IN    BILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 


AGRICULTURE 
INDUSTRY 
GOVERNMENT 
RESIDENTIAL  BUILDINGS 


120 


I  MORE    RELIABLE 
I         ESTIMATES 


Source;  See  appendix  18,  section  5. 


Productive  Plant 

Of  secondary  miportance  for  longer  periods,  but  of 
great  importance  for  shorter  periods,  is  the  productive 
plant  which  men  have  developed.  In  the  course  of 
the  centuries  during  wliich  the  continent  has  been 
inhabited,  productive  instruments  for  making  use  of 
natural  resources  have  been  developed  and  now  exist 
in  the  form  of  the  buildings,  equipment,  and  improve- 
ments. This  productive  plant  includes  that  employed 
in  all  the  branches  of  economic  activity,  in  agriculture, 
mining,  manufacturing,  trade,  construction,  govern- 
ment, the  service  industries,  and  residential  housing. 

The  total  value  of  this  plant  in  1935  was  something 
lilce  190  biUion  dohars  di%'ided  among  major  categories 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  chart  I.  These  figures 
represent  the  very  crudest  sort  of  estimates.  In  mak- 
ing the  estimates,  farm  buildings  and  equipment  have 
been  included  as  agricultural  plant,  but  land  has  been 
excluded  on  the  ground  of  its  being  prunarily  a  natural 
resource.  Some  part  of  the  value  of  agricultural  land 
is  the  result  of  man-made  improvements  such  as  drain- 
age and  irrigation  but  no  data  were  available  to  make 
such  an  allocation.  The  structural  significance  of  the 
specific  categories  wiU  become  apparent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  structure  of  production  in  chapter  V. 

The  structural  significance  of  the  productive  plant  as 
a  resource  is  primarily  a  short-run  matter  of  location 
and  of  industrial  mobility.  Manmade  plant  dift'ers 
from  natural  resources  in  not  being  fixed  and  located 
by  nature.  A  new  plant  can  be  built;  a  new  mineral 
deposit  can  only  be  found.  Plant  location  thus  does 
not  constitute  the  same  fixed  element  in  the  structure 
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of  the  economy  as  does  the  location  of  natural  resources. 
At  the  same  time,  existin^j  ])lant,  imtil  it  becomes  obso- 
lete or  weai-s  out,  is  like  a  fixed  natural  resource  except 
to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  dismantled  and  in  part 
removed  to  a  new  location  as  some  textile  mills  were 
moved  from  New  England  to  the  South.  Thus,  the 
national  plant  can  be  thought  of  as  capable  of  a  gradual 
change  in  location  as  particular  buildings  and  equip- 
ment wear  out  or  become  obsolete  and  are  replaced  by 
new  buildings  and  equipment  in  new  locations,  and  as 
equipment  is  occasionally  transferred  from  one  region 
to  another. 

Existing  plant  represents  nn  clement  of  relative 
fixity  in  rohition  to  tyi)e  of  iiuiustiiid  activity  as  well  as 
of  jjlace.  Miiny  buildings  and  cv(>u  sonie  equipment 
may  be  put  to  various  uses.  But  insofar  as  buildings 
and  equipment  are  sj)ccializcd,  like  a  I'ailway  locomotive 
or  a  knitting  frame,  tlicy  give  direction  to  actixnty  until 
they  are  abandoned  or  replaced  by  plant  designed  for 
other  uses. 

The  possible  speed  of  this  slow  mobility  of  plant  is 
suggested  by  the  rate  at  which  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  built.'  In  the  period  since  1919  new  plant 
was  built  at  a  rate  to  duplicate  the  value  of  the  total 
existing  plant  in  approximately  15  years.  A  rough 
indication  of  the  mobility  of  the  major  categories  of 
plant  are  given  in  table  111  below: 

Table  III. — Approximate  years  necessary  to  reproduce  existing 
plant  at  the  average  annual  rates  of  construction  from  1919  to 
1933 


Residential  housing.. 

Industrial  i - 

Agricultural 

Oovernment 

Total 


Years  to 
replace  plant 


19.8 
17.7 
12.1 
7.4 
15.4 


Source:  For  e.xplanation,  see  appendix  18,  sec.  5. 

I  Industrial  includes  nianufacturing.  mining:,  utility,  trade,  and  con.'ilniction  and 
services  other  than  government  and  residential  housinfi. 

The  secondary  importance  of  the  existing  plant  can 
be  seen  by  comparing  its  value  with  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  country.  In  1929  and  again  in  1937  the 
national  production  jimounted  to  approximately  66 
billions  of  19.35  dollars.  Since  the  productive  plant 
amounted  in  1935  to  approximately  190  billion  dollars 
the  plant  is  only  equal  to  the  value  of  approximately 
three  years  of  production  at  the  levels  of  those  years. 
If  residential  housing  and  government  plant  be  excepted 
the  value  of  the  total  agricultural  and  industrial  plant 
would  be  equal  to  less  than  2  years'  production  at  that 

» It  must  not  be  assumed  that  plant  nuibility  dei)cnds  only  on  the  replacement 
rale.  The  presence  of  a  skillwi  labor  supply,  ancillary  industries;,  and  established 
business  relatiotis  tend  to  hold  an  industry  in  its  old  location  even  when  new  plants 
are  being  constructed. 


level.  If  the  whole  waste  of  the  depression  due  to  idle 
men  and  idle  machines  could  have  bet>n  used  to  build 
agricultural  and  industrial  plant,  the  existing  plant 
could  have  been  completely  rebuilt.  Thus,  in  com- 
parison with  annual  ])roduction  or  with  the  wastes 
of  depression,  existing  plant  is  not  of  dominant  long- 
run  importance.  It  is  mainly  important  for  the  struc- 
ture of  the  economy  as  its  character  and  location  con- 
dition the  structure  of  production  ui  the  immediate 
future. 

Manpower 

Manpower  is  by  far  the  most  important  resource 
of  the  Nation  and  the  resource  likely  to  involve  the 
largest  waste.  The  millions  of  indiviilual  workers 
constitute  the  backbone  of  production,  and  their  activ- 
ity as  skilled  and  unskilled  workers,  managers,  artisans, 
farmers,  teachers,  doctors,  or  independent  i)usiness  men, 
provides  the  primary  basis  for  the  nation's  standard  of 
living.  Correspondingly,  if  available  workers  are  idle, 
production  and  level  of  living  are  lower  than  resources 
make  possible.  Manpower,  potential  work,  is  a  perish- 
able resource  like  water-power.  Ten  or  fifteen  million 
idle  workers  combiiuHl  with  idle  machines  can  mean  a 
tremendous  loss  in  potential  national  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  failure  to  use  available  manpower  reduces  the 
effectiveness  of  future  production  as  idleness  breeds 
frustration  and  loss  of  skills.  The  magnitude  of  losses 
from  waste  of  manpower  throw  the  wastes  in  the 
exi)loitation  of  natural  resources  mto  uisignificance. 

Just  what  constitutes  the  nation's  available  man- 
power is  a  question  which  cannot  be  easily  answered. 
Much  of  the  productive  activity  of  the  country  is 
carried  on  within  the  homes  as  the  housewife  prepares 
meals,  keeps  house,  nurses  children,  launders  clothes, 
and  carries  on  the  numerous  home  activities.  Yet  the 
available  statistics  are  geared  to  throw'  light  only  on 
manpower  available  for  gainful  activity,  i.  e.,  activity 
aimed  to  bring  in  money  income.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  structure  of  the  whole  economy  this  part 
of  the  total  manpower  is  undoubtedly  the  more  signifi- 
cant in  that  the  organizational  structure  concerns 
primarily  the  relations  among  these  gainfully  employed. 

An  approxunate  idea  of  the  manpower  avaUable  for 
gainful  employment  can  be  obtained  from  the  census 
of  occupations.  As  of  April  1,  1930,  the  date  of  the 
most  recent  occupational  census,  48,829,920  persons,  or 
39.8  percent  of  the  population  reported  themselves  as 
"gainfully  occujiied."  This  figure  includes  not  only 
wage  iind  salaried  workers  but  business  and  professional 
workers,  farmers  and  unpaid  family  workei-s  on  farms. 
It  includes  i)eople  who  were  temporarily  unenijiloyed 
but  does  not  include  persons  who  were  seeking  employ- 
ment but  had  not  yet  held  a  job.    It  probably  includes 
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CHART  II 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  GAINFULLY 
EMPLOYED.  1930 
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sonie  persons  who  had  retired  but  might  be  induced  to 
take  gainful  employment  if  conditions  made  such  em- 
ployment desirable.  Very  probably  it  includes  many 
persons  who  were  imwilling  to  report  that  they  had  no 
gainful  occupation.  The  figures  for  gainfully  occupied 
taken  from  the  occupational  census  can  only  give  an 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  available  manpower 
and  its  characteristics  ami  shoukl  not  be  regarded  as 
precise. 

An  indication  of  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
gainfully  occupied  in  1930  is  given  in  chart  II. 
Approximately  a  quarter  of  the  gainfidly  occupied 
were  women  and  three-quarters  were  men.  When  the 
gainful  workers  are  grouped  by  five-year  age  intervals 
the  largest  nimiber  of  gainfid  workers  fall  in  the  20-24 
year  age  group;  the  bidk  of  workers  fall  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  55,  77  percent  of  the  men  and  76  percent 
of  the  women  falling  into  this  range. 

The  proportion  of  each  age  group  reporting  them- 
selves as  gainfully  occupied  throws  further  light  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  available  manpower.  The  per- 
centages for  men  and  women  are  indicated  separately 
in  chart  III.  For  the  men,  the  highest  proportion  gain- 
fully occupied  in  any  age  group  is  in  the  group  between 


35  and  39,  98  percent  of  this  group  being  occupied. 
For  the  women,  the  highest  proportion  occupied  is  in 
the  20-24  year  group,  42  percent  being  gainfully  occu- 
pied. Over  95  percent  of  the  men  between  20  and  55 
reported  themselves  as  gainfully  occupied  but  only  27 
percent  of  the  women. 

The  figures  given  above  may  suggest  that  with  any 
given  popidation  the  available  manpower  is  a  fixed 
amotuit.  Actually,  the  number  of  workers  available 
is  not  fixed,  but  varies  with  conditions.  For  example, 
there  is  a  clear  relationship  between  the  supply  of  labor 
and  the  level  of  real  earnings.  The  higher  the  level 
of  earnmgs,  the  smaller  the  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation which  will  seek  work.  This  does  not  mean 
that  lugher  wage  rates  in  a  community  will  not  draw  in 
more  workers.  Rather  it  reflects  the  fact  that  as  the 
principal  earner  of  a  family  gets  liigher  earnings,  either 
because  of  fuller  employment  or  liigher  wage  rates, 
there  is  less  need  for  other  members  of  the  family  to 
work.  Children  can  be  kept  in  school  longer,  the  old 
folks  can  retire  earlier,  and  the  house\vife  can  remain 
at  home. 

The  influence  of  the  level  of  earnmgs  on  the  labor  supply 
is  appraised  in  a  recently  pubUshed  analysis  of  the  statis- 
tics of  the  gainfully  occupied  in  cities  with  different 
levels  of  earnings.^  The  results  of  this  analysis  are  sum- 
marized in  chart  IV  which  shows  the  correlation  be- 
tween average  earnings  in  37  cities  and  the  number  of 
persons  over  10  years  of  age  per  thousand  of  popu- 
lation reporting  themselves  as  gainfuUy  occupied.' 
The  line  on  the  chart  indicates  the  approximate  re- 
lation between  earnings  and  the  proportion  of  the 
population  seeking  work.  It  suggests  that  if  the 
earnings  of  adult  male  workers  averaged  $2,000  a 
year,  and  women's  wages  bore  the  customary  relation 
to  men's,  roughly  44  percent  of  the  urban  population 
would  be  in  the  gainfully  occupied  class;  whereas  if 
the  average  earnings  of  adult  male  workers  were  $1 ,000 
a  year,  women's  earnmgs  correspondmg,  over  48  percent 
of  the  population  would  be  employed  or  seeking 
employment.  There  is  thus  evidence  of  some  varia- 
tion in  the  total  manpower  available  as  earnings  them- 
selves varv. 


!  "Studies  in  the  Supply  Curve  of  Labor;  the  Relation  in  1929  between  Average 
Earnings  in  American  Cities  and  the  Proportions  Seeking  Employment,"  by  Erika 
H.  Schoenburg  and  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  Vol.  xrv,  No. 
1,  February  1937. 

3  .\djusted  for  differences  in  age  distribution  in  different  cities,  age  distribution  in 
Chicago  being  used  as  the  base.  This  is  sufficiently  typical  of  the  urban  population 
of  the  country  to  make  the  statement  above  generally  applicable.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  urban  population  tends  to  be  employed  than  the  39.8 
percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  in  large  part  to  the 
drawing  of  persons  from  the  country  to  the  city  as  they  come  of  working  age  so  that 
rural  areas  have  more  nonworking  chUdren  per  unit  of  population  than  do  urban 
areas. 

Four  cities  out  of  the  41  cities  used  in  the  study  are  excluded  from  the  chart  because  of 
evidences  of  abnormality— Washington,  D.  C.;Scranton,  Pa.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
and  Fall  River.  Mass. 
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PROPORTION   OF  MEN  AND  WOMEN  IN   EACH  AGE 
GROUP    GAINFULLY     EMPLOYED 
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page  115. 

The  main  difference  in  avaihihlc  iuaii{)()\v(>r  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  level  of  earnings  occurs  in  the  case  of 
young  people,  old  people,  and  women.     If  the  data  in 
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age Earnings  in  American  Citiesand  theProportionSeekinREmployment/'Erika 
H.  Schoenberg  and  Paul  H.  DouRlas,  o?oiir7i(i(o/.R)(i(ica/i!.conomi/,  volumeXIV, 
Xo.  1,  Keliruary  1U37,  pages  77-7'i- 

chart  IV  are  considered  for  men  and  wuinen  sei)arately, 
the  number  of  women  entering  the  labor  market  at 
the  level  of  $1,000  of  earnings  per  male  then  would  be 
80  percent  greater  than  at  the  $2,000  level,  whereas 
the  number  of  men  would  be  only  6  percent  greater. 
Of  tlie  men,  virtually  all  tlie  additional  workers  would 
be  between  the  ages  of  14  and  IS,  although  some  addi- 
tions would  come  from  men  over  65. 

A  third  characteristic  of  the  available  manpower  is 
the  tlegree  of  skill.  A  very  crude  division  of  the  total 
gainfully  employed  into  groups  according  to  skill  is 
given  in  chart  V.  The  chart  shows  those  skills  wliich, 
in  1930,  were  being  used  and  takes  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  persons  with  professional  equipment  might 
be  driving  taxis  or  skilled  carpenters  miglit  be  running 
elevators.  ¥ot  the  majority  of  male  workers  in  1930, 
the  resulting  distortion  is  probably  slight,  but  for  cer- 
tain groups  the  distortion  may  be  very  considerable. 
Only  certain  types  of  jobs  are  ordinarily  oi)on  to 
Negroes.  No  one  knows  how  many  persons  with 
higlier  education  and  highly  developed  skills  act  as 
jjorters  in  railway  stations  and  as  elevator  operators. 
Similarly,  certain  occupations  are  usually  closed  to 
women  in  spite  of  their  training  and  equipment  or  are 
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available  only  to  a  limited  number.  In  particular 
instances,  prejudice  or  preference  denies  employment  on 
grounds  of  sex,  age,  race  or  nationality,  in  spite  of  skill. 
Thus  the  chart  may  be  somewhat  misleading  as  to  the 
degrees  of  skiU  wliich  are  actually  available  as  a  resource 
to  be  used.  It  is  useful,  however,  as  a  rough  guide  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  available  manpower  in  terms 
of  skill. 

So  far  the  available  manpower  has  been  analyzed  as 
of  1930.  Actually  it  is  changing  through  time  with 
changes  in  the  size  and  age  distribution  of  the  popula- 
tion and  with  the  trends  of  social  change.  Chart  VI 
shows  the  total  number  of  persons  between  20  and  65 
years  of  age  from  1850  to  the  present  and  estimates  of 
the  number  of  persons  liliely  to  be  in  this  age  bracket 
up  to  1980.  The  estimates  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion of  neither  the  highest  probable  nor  the  lowest 
probable  birth  and  death  rates  but  represent  medium 
estimates.*  Though  the  peak  of  population  on  the 
CHART  VI 
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basis  of  the  estimates  used  here  would  come  in  the 
1970's,  the  peak  of  manpower  in  the  more  productive 
ages  is  likely  to  come  in  the  1960's.  The  changing 
composition  of  the  population  is  shown  in  chart  VII. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  production,  the  age  composi- 
tion of  the  population  has  been  steadily  improving, 
only  45  percent  of  the  population  being  between  20 
and  65  in  1850  and  over  58  percent  being  in  that  age 
bracket  now.  Further  decline  in  birth  rates  seems 
likely  to  increase  the  proportion  slightly  further, 
though  the  proportion  of  persons  between  20  and  44 
is  likely  to  be  declining,  thro^ving  a  greater  weight  of 
oroduction  on  persons  between  45  and  64. 

More  important  than  the  change  in  the  size  and  age 
grouping  of  the  population,  are  the  trends  of  change 
in  social  attitude  toward,  and  opportunities  for,  em- 
ployment on  the  part  of  children,  old  people,  and 
women.  Wlien  Alexander  Hamilton  ■WTote  his  famous 
report  on  manufactures  in  1791  he  assured  the  Con- 
gress that  manufactures  could  be  developed  without 
withdrawing  men  fn)m  agriculture  because  they  could 
use  the  untapped  labor  resources  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  first  factories  operated  upon  this  principle. 
In  1814  a  New  England  textile  manufacturer  advised 
that  the  most  efficient  mill  construction  provided  one 
large  room  rather  than  several  smaller  ones  because 
that  made  it  possible  to  have  only  one  adult  in  the 
plant — a  single  supervisor.  Measured  in  terms  of  125 
years  ago  the  manufacturing  manpower  of  the  nation 
was  to  a  considerable  extent  the  child  power.  Today 
child  power  is  still  a  minor  part  of  the  manpower  in 
agriculture  but  it  no  longer  constitutes  a  significant 
part  of  the  numpower  in  industry-.     In   19.30  4':  per- 
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cent  of  workers  in  agriculture  were  under  16  years, 
whereas  in  no  other  hne  of  work  did  child  workers 
amount  to  as  much  as  1  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

The  tendency  to  eliminate  child  labor  from  industry 
and  to  retain  it  in  a<2;nculture  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
process  of  industrial  developiuout  which  has  drawn 
a  sharp  line  between  employment  and  lack  of  em- 
ployment in  industry  where  no  such  sharp  line  exists 
in  agjriculture.  In  agriculture  the  whole  family  has 
tasks  to  pcrfonn,  nmning  all  the  way  from  chores 
around  the  baniyard  to  a  heavy  day's  work  ploughing 
in  the  fields.  This  allows  individuals  to  become  fidly 
productive  through  a  gradual  process  of  participating 
in  the  work  of  the  farm,  first  in  minor  and  then  in 
major  activities.  A  child  worker  on  the  family  farm  is 
not  usually  a  full-time  producer.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  industry  and  in  certain  agricultural  processes  where 
hired  labor  is  used,  a  child  worker  is  usually  a  full-time 
employee.  In  the  highly  organized  processes  of  pro- 
duction outside  the  home  there  has  ceased  to  exist  the 
gradual  process  of  inducting  individuals  into  the  pro- 
ductive system  which  characterizes  agriculture. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  age  scale,  industry'  and 
agriculture  again  differ  in  the  ability  to  adjust  to  the 
capacities  of  older  workers.  On  the  farm  an  individ- 
ual's work  tapei"s  off  toward  the  end  of  his  life  just  as 
it  develops  gradually  in  his  early  years.  A  farmer 
may  continue  to  work  around  the  farm  after  his  son 
takes  over  the  heaviest  burden,  or  may  employ  a  hired 
man  to  work  under  his  management.  The  ])ractice  in 
different  industries  varies  as  to  the  age  at  which  older 
workers  are  retired  but  the  break  from  employment 
to  imemployment  is  likely  to  be  sharp. 

This  difference  between  agriculture  and  industry  is 
clearly  brought  out  in  chart  VIII  which  indicates  for 
each  age  group  the  proportion  of  the  gainfully  occupied 
attached  to  each  major  branch  of  industry.  In  this 
chart  agriculture  stands  out  in  sharp  contrast  to  other 
fields  of  activity  in  the  occupation  of  persons  under  20 
while  agriculture  and  the  professional  services  stand 
out  in  the  occupation  of  persons  over  60.  Although 
the  bulk  of  employees  in  all  fields  are  between  20  and 
60  years  of  age,  2S.5  percent  of  all  the  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  were  under  20  and  over  GO  as 
compared  with  15.7  percent  in  manufacturing.  More 
striking  is  the  fact  that  the  great  bulk  of  employed 
persons  in  the  very  j'oung  and  the  very  old  age  brackets 
are  to  be  found  in  agriculture  rather  than  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining. 

The  increasing  industrialization  of  economic  activity, 
together  with  recognition  that  industry  does  not  pro- 
vide for  a  gradual  induction  into  industry  and  gradual 
retirement,  has  brought  strong  social  pressures  against 
child  labor  and  in  favor  of  retirement  pensions  so  that 
the  age  span  from  wliich  manpower  can  be  drawn  is 
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gradually  narrowing.  The  work  of  children  in  indus- 
try has  been  very'  largelj-  elimuuited,  a  development 
accelerated  bj'  the  heavy  unemployment  of  recent 
years,  while  the  development  of  old  age  pensions  and 
social  insurance  gives  prospect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  older  persons  forced  to  seek  employment.  In  the 
railway  industrj^,  for  example,  where  it  has  been  the 
policy  to  retain  older  workers  on  a  seniority  basis, 
there  were  hundreds  of  men  in  the  seventies  running 
the  trains  and  even  some  over  80  when  the  railroad 
retirement  act  went  into  efl'ect.*  In  this  case  the  in- 
troduction of  a  pension  system  for  men  over  65  per- 
mitted the  withdrawal  from  industry  of  men  who  were 
too  old  to  remain  but  who  continued  to  work  because 
of  economic  pressure.  If  these  trends  continue,  the 
manpower  of  the  coimtry  will  more  and  more  be  re- 
stricted to  those  age  groups  well  able  to  bear  the 
burden  of  national  production. 

An  estunate  of  the  total  available  labor  force,  taking 
all  these  factors  into  account,  is  given  in  chart  IX, 
together  with  the  actual  employment  from  1920  through 
1936.  The  difference  between  the  labor  force  and  the 
equivalent  of  full-time  employment  represents  a  crude 
appro.ximation  to  the  number  of  persons  unemploj-ed, 
indicating  the  extent  to  which  the  resource  of  man- 
power is  not  used. 

Nonconsuniable  Resources 

With  these  three  resources  which  are  consumed  in  the 
process  of  satisfying  wants — natiu-al  resources,  plant, 
and  manpower — there  must  also  be  considered  the 
three  great  resources  which  condition  production  with- 
out being  consumed  in  the  process — phj'sical  environ- 
ment, technology  and  social  institutions. 

» Annual  Report  of  Railroad  Retirement  Board,  1938. 
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CHART  IX 
TOTAL   PERSONS   ENGAGED   AND   LABOR  FORCE    1921-1936 
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Bureau  of  Economic  Research  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Total  labor  force 
if  based  on  preliminary  estimates  furnished  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
National  Research  Project.  For  the  actual  data,  see  table  I,  of  AppendLv  I,  of  the 
report  of  the  National  Resources  Committee,  Patterns  of  Resource  Use. 

Physical  Environment 

Physical  environment  as  a  resource  conditioning 
production  requires  little  discussion.  The  varying  and 
on  the  whole  favorable  climate  of  the  United  States  is 
in  a  very  real  sense  one  of  its  richest  resources,  with 
temperatures  ranging  from  those  necessary  for  the 
growing  of  cotton  and  citrus  fruit  to  those  suitable  for 
spring  wheat  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  a  rainfall 
ranging  from  desert  dryness  to  the  heavy  rainfall  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Atlantic  Coast.  The 
topography  of  the  country,  too,  is  on  the  whole  favor- 
able. Open  land  without  insurmountable  moimtain 
ranges,  open  sea  fronts  with  plentiful  harbors,  great 
lakes,  and  navigable  streams  provide  a  setting  for  the 
productive  activity  of  the  coimtrj^'s  50  million  workers. 

Technology 

The  second  great  resource  conditioning  production  is 
the  existmg  technology — the  knowledge  of  ways  to 
apply  manpower  to  physical  resources  for  meeting 
human  wants.  Modern  technology  is  the  product  of 
centuries  of  trial  and  error,  of  selection  and  adaptation. 
Each  effective  technique,  whether  physical  or  social  is  a 
tried  and  effective  way  of  doing  something,  of  acting  to 
attain  a  given  end,  of  getting  from  here  to  there.  As 
such,  it  is  a  resource  no  less  than  the  physical  materials 
to  which  it  is  applied  and  the  human  skill  and  energy 
which  apply  it.  Personal  skill  alone  does  not  insure 
productivity.  Often  unskilled  use  of  the  best  tech- 
nique is  more  productive  than  skilled  use  of  an  obsolete 
technique.  Unskilled  but  intelligent  use  of  a  steam 
shovel  can  be  more  productive  than  the  most  skilled 
use  of  pick  and  shovel.     Understanding  of  the  best 


known  way  of  doing  things  can  make  the  difference 
between  a  high  and  a  low  level  of  living.  The 
Indians  on  this  continent  had  much  the  same  natural 
resources  as  exist  today  and  had  great  personal  skills, 
but  they  did  not  have  modern  techniques. 

By  its  very  nature  technology  is  a  resource  which 
cannot  be  measured.  Whether  a  new  technique  is  the 
result  of  the  inventor's  imagination  or  the  recognition  of 
a  fortunate  chance  event,  the  time  between  the  initial 
step  and  the  adoption  of  a  method  as  a  common  practice 
may  be  a  matter  of  generations.  At  any  given  time, 
knowledge  and  sldUs,  and  their  implementation  in 
different  fields,  is  at  all  stages  from  imagination  or 
recognition  to  routine  practice.  It  may  be  possible  to 
trace  for  any  particular  technique  the  steps  from  the 
mind  of  the  inventor  or  discoverer  on.  It  is  also  possi- 
ble to  recognize,  in  the  place  held  by  science  and  the 
energy  devoted  to  research,  conditions  favorable  to  the 
further  development  of  techniques.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  reduce  to  a  common  measure  and  express  in 
meaningful  terms  the  total  technological  resource  of  the 
country  at  a  given  time. 

Yet  modern  tecluiology  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
basic  economic  problem  of  the  day.  Mass  production, 
rapid  transportation  and  communication,  improved 
techniques  of  management,  and  mass  financing  are  as 
characteristically  modern  as  the  automobile,  the  radio, 
and  the  talking  movie.  Both  reflect  modern  techniques 
and  typify  modern  production. 

Social  Institutions 

Social  institutions  are  a  resource  to  which  people  are 
so  accustomed  that  they  seldom  think  of  them  in  this 
Ught  and  often  are  unconscious  even  of  their  existence. 
Yet  almost  every  productive  act  is  conditioned  by  a 
complex  of  social  institutions  wliich  have  developed  in 
the  past.  Without  this  complex  of  social  institutions 
social  hving  would  be  almost  impossible. 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  bring 
into  focus  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  We  have  ample 
natural  resources  with  no  significant  lunitation  except 
that  involving  tropical  products;  extensive  plant,  but 
plant  which  could  be  rapidly  replaced  if  occasion  arose; 
a  labor  force  of  over  50  million  persons  with  varied 
skills  and  aptitudes  only  partly  employed;  an  equable 
climate ;  effective  techniques  of  production ;  and  a  com- 
plex of  social  institutions  which  bind  the  whole  popu- 
lation into  a  functioning  economy.  It  is  not  for  lack 
of  consimiable  resources  that  consumer  wants  are  not 
more  extensively  satisfied.  Nor  is  it  due  to  unfavor- 
able climate  or  to  ineffective  production  techniques. 
The  extent  to  which  it  arises  from  faulty  organization 
of  production  will  be  considered  in  the  third  section  of 
this  report  after  the  structure  of  production  has  itself 
been  examined. 


CHAPTER   IV.— THE   STRUCTURE   OF   PRODUCTION— GEOGRAPHl  CAL 

STRUCTURE 


The  two  prccpding  chapters  have  sketclied  the  struc- 
ture of  wants  and  of  resources,  tlie  two  elements  basic 
to  the  process  of  production.  In  tliis  and  the  foUowuig 
two  chapters,  the  structure  of  j)n)duetion  itself  will  be 
blocked  in,  first  in  terms  of  its  geographical  character- 
istics, then  in  terms  of  the  functions  performed,  and 
finally  in  its  financial  aspects. 

Location  of  Production  in  Relation 
to  Resources  and  Consumers 

The  geographical  structure  of  the  ^\jnerican  economy 
reflects  three  factors:  The  location  of  resources,  the 
location  of  consumers,  and  the  historical  process  by 
which  economic  activity  has  been  carried  on  in  the  past. 
If  there  were  complete  mobihty  of  people  and  capital, 
the  location  of  resoiirces  might  be  the  major,  if  not  the 
sole,  geographic  factor  givmgstrurture  to  the  economy. 
But  neither  labor  nor  capital  has  ever  been  completely 


mobile  and  the  inertia  of  both  exerts  a  major  force  in 
giving  to  economic  activity  its  geographic  form.  The 
net  result  of  these  factors,  operating  in  the  past  and 
the  i)resent,  a[)[)ears  in  the  tlistribution  of  population 
and  more  particularly  in  tiie  distribution  of  purchasing 
power  shown  in  chapter  II,  maps  1  and  2.  The  fact 
that  consumers  are  distributed  according  to  a  geograph- 
ical pattern  of  their  own,  at  least  partialh'  independent 
of  the  distribution  of  natural  resources,  produces  a 
situation  in  which  they,  eciually  with  natural  resources, 
constitute  a  basic  element  underlying  tiie  geograpliical 
structure  of  economic  activity. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  principal  lines  of 
economic  activity  is  shown  in  juaps  1-5.  Farming  and 
mining  are  necessarily  attached  to  the  natural  resources 
which  they  exploit.  The  distribution  of  land  suitable 
for  crops  and   for  pastui'e  '  was  a  major  determinant 

'  Seech.  HI, maps 3. 4, and 5. 
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of  the  location  of  all  economic  activity  in  the  days  when 
the  country  was  predommantly  agricultural,  although 
even  then  physical  barriers  to  population  movement  and 
the  historic  process  of  settlement  had  produced  a 
pattern  of  economic  acti\aty  which  by  no  means  exactly 
followed  the  distribution  of  land  resources.  Today  the 
soil  remains  the  resource  to  which  are  attached  the 
largest  single  blocks  of  population  and  of  economic 
activity.  An  examination  of  map  1,  however,  and 
especially  a  comparison  of  the  distribution  of  agricul- 
tural popidation  sho^vm  there  with  the  distribiition  of 
crop  land  shown  in  chapter  111,  maps  3-5,  indicates 
that  the  distribution  of  agricultural  population  does 
not  correspond  closely  to  the  distribution  of  valuable 
agricultural  land.  Rather,  the  hea\'iest  concentration 
of  agricxdtural  population  is  in  the  southern  areas  where 
land  resoinces  are  less  adequate  than  in  the  Middle 
West.  A  secondary  concentration  of  persons  engaged 
in  agricidture  appears  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  the 
northeastern  areas  where  intensive  use  of  the  land  for 
truck  farming,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising  is  induced 
by  the  presence  of  city  populations  and  city  markets. 
In  the  distribution  of  agriciiltural  activity  there  is  thus 


reflected  not  only  the  distribution  of  natural  agricultural 
resources  but  the  distribution  of  consumers  and  the 
historical  process  which  has  produced  a  relatively 
immobile  population  ^  densely  located  on  the  limited 
agricultural  resources  of  the  South. 

In  contrast  to  farming  wliich  is  attacnea  to  the  land, 
retail  trade  follows  the  location  of  consumers.  A  com- 
parison of  map  3  \\"ith  the  population  maps  in  chapter 
II  (maps  1  and  2)  brings  out  the  fact  that  it  is  effective 
consumers,  those  with  purchasing  power,  who  deter- 
mine the  location  of  trade  and  other  consumer-located 
activities.  The  relatively  thin  employment  in  retail 
trade  in  the  South  corresponds  more  closely  to  the  low 
level  of  purchasing  power  in  that  area  shown  in  cliapter 
II,  map  2,  than  to  the  high  density  of  population  shown 
in  chapter  II,  map  ] . 

Manufacturing  and  wholesale  distribution,  maps  2 
and  4,  are  not  tied  directly  either  to  resoiu-ces  or  to 
consumers,  but  tend  to  be  highly  localized  in  the  urban 
centers,  primarily  in  the  northeast  section  of  the 
country.     The    degree   of   such   geographical   concen- 


2  Although  southern  farms  have  beeti  supplying  workers  to  northern  and  southern 
industries  for  decades. 
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Table  I. — Location  of  persons  employed  in  relation  to  resources 

and  consumers,  1935 

Number  of 
Persons 

Located  close  to  resources:  ukouMnds) 

Agriculture 9,  925 

Fishing 65 

Mining 745 

Manufacturing  • 743 

Total -  11,478 

Located  close  to  consumer: 

Services  to  consumer 6,  563 

Services  to  the  economy ' 6,  346 

Services  to  business 252 

Retail  trade 4,  970 

Construction 719 

Manufacturing 887 

Total -  19.737 

ilelatively  footloose: 

Wholesale  trade 1,  350 

Manufacturing 6,  881 

Miscellaneous 1,  965 

Total 10.  196 

Total 41.411 

1  Including  sawmill  and  timber  workers. 

3  Including  Federal,  State  and  local  Governments.  Federal  Government  em- 
ployees located  in  Washington  and  some  State  employees  in  State  capitals  are  not 
located  close  to  consumer. 
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tration  is  emphasized  in  map  G  which  shows  the  man- 
ufacturing population  of  the  200  counties  in  which  75 
percent  of  all  manufacturing  activity  is  carried  on. 

The  approximate  proportions  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  activities  whose  location  is  primarily 
determined  by  resources,  consumers,  or  neither,  are 
indicated  in  table  I.  Approximately  28  percent  were 
located  close  to  resources,  48  percent  close  to  con- 
sumers, and  24  percent  were  relatively  footloose. 

The  above  series  of  maps  covers  61.6  percent  of  the 
persons  employed  hi  all  types  of  acti^^ty.  Satisfactory 
maps  for  construction  and  service  could  not  be  obtained. 
The  latter  would  closely  approximate  the  distribution 
of  population  and  of  purchasing  power  shown  in  chapter 
II,  smce  services  must  of  necessity  be  carried  on  close 
to  the  consumer. 

In  maps  7  and  8  the  flow  of  goods  from  points  of 
production  to  points  of  consumption  is  indicated  in 
terms  of  the  raUroad  freight  traffic  passing  from  one 

Source:  Patterns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Committee,  tables  1  and  2. 
For  the  classification  of  manufacturing  industries,  see  appendix  8,  table  I. 
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Source;  Bureau  of  Mines 
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freight  area  to  another  on  a  given  day.  This  repre- 
sents only  about  a  third  of  all  freight  shipments,  for 
the  hulk  of  freight,  as  imlicated  in  table  II,  passed 
between  paints  within  these  areas;  motor  transport  of 
goods  also  involved  mainly  short  hauls.  Water  trans- 
port also  accounts  f(tr  important  Hows,  particularly  of 
ore  and  wheat.  The  flows  shown  are  between  the 
freight  areas  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  not  between 
the  points  where  the  arrows  originate  or  terminate. 
Interregional  shipments  of  freight,  however,  indicate 
roughly  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  long-distance 
Hows  of  goods. 

The  major  elements  that  enter  into  the  pattern  of 
industrial  location  are  tj'pified  in  the  four  examples  of 
manufacturing  activity  shown  in  maps  9  to  12.  In 
each  of  these  examples,  the  ])rincipal  influence  deter- 
mining location  is  dilferent.  Certain  types  of  industrial 
activity,  as  well  as  the  e.xtractive  processes,  must  be 
located  close  to  the  natural  resources.  Map  9,  showmg 
the  location  of  cottonseed  oil  manufacture,  illustrates 
this  type  of  activity.  The  processing  of  products 
extracted  from  soil  or  mines  tends  in  general  to  take 
place  close  to  the  resources  themselves,  especially  where 
the  product  is  perishable,  e.  g.,  in  the  canning  of  fresh 


T.\BLE  II. — Proportion  of  freight  carload  traffic  for  intraterrilorial 
and  interterritorinl  shipments,  Dec.  IS,  19SS 


Total 

Intr«  terri- 
torial 

Interterritorial 

Origin  territory 

Western 

K  astern 
flow 

New  Enirlimd. . 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
ino 
l(«) 

100 

74.8 
77.2 
66  il 
3.'.  ' 
6s  - 
6:( 

02.  :i 
f.l.r, 
65.7 

25.2 
15  9 

17.0 

'.   I 
17.3 

Trunk  line           

6  9 

Pocahontas . 

**!  4 

Soutlicrn            ,  . 

Of,    1 

Southwestern      ..  .  . 

20  4 

34  3 

Total 

100 

65.9 

15.5 

Source:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Freight  Traffic  Report,  Dec.  13,  1933. 

vegetables  and  (piick  freezing  of  berries  and  fruits, 
and  where  the  liiodiict  is  bulky  and  is  reduced  in  bulk 
or  weight  bj'  the  fabricating  process,  e.  g.,  lumber 
mills  which  reduce  the  weight  and  bulk  of  timber  by 
the  amount  of  waste  and  sawdust.' 


'  See  appendix  16,  maps  A-15.  A-IO,  .\-42.  .Ml  bulky  or  heavy  products  are  not  nec- 
essarily prows,sed  close  to  tlie  resource,  for  it  is  the  dilTerence  in  transportability  of  the 
unprocessed  and  processed  product  which  is  involved  since  the  processed  product  has 
to  travel  on  to  tlie  consumer.  The  tendency  to  locate  automobile  a.sscmbly  plants 
in  consumer  centers  reflects  a  situation  in  which  the  product  becomes  mor«  bulky 
in  the  process  of  fabricati(m  and  transportation  is  easier  prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the 
finished  product  thin  it  is  sub.-^quently. 
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EASTERN     FLOW    OF    FREIGHT   TRAFFIC,  DECEMBER    13,  1933 
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4  POCAHONTAS 
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7  SOUTHWESTERN 

8  PACIFIC   NORTHWEST 

9  PACIFIC    SOUTHWEST 


% 
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sen         100 


Source:  Census  of  Manufactures,  1935. 
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At  the  opposite  extreme  from  industries  wliich  are 
tied  to  tlie  resources  which  they  use  are  those  which  are 
tied  to  the  consumer.  Map  10,  sliowing  the  location  of 
commercial  ice  manufacture,  gives  an  example  of  this 
type  of  activity.  Direct  services  to  the  consumer  and 
retail  trade  are  necessarily  most  closely  tied  to  the 
individuals  who  are  served. 

A  third  type  of  geoc^raphical  distribution  is  repre- 
sented by  those  iiulustries  whose  resource  material  is 
widely  distributed,  whose  bulk  is  great  and  whose  desti- 
nation is  the  ultunate  consumer.  Map  11,  showing  the 
distribution  of  cement  plants,  indicates  the  type  of 
regional  distribution  characteristic  of  this  sort  of  activ- 
ity. The  materials  out  of  which  cement  is  produced 
are  widely  distributed.  Cement  plants  exploit  these 
resources  largely  in  relation  to  the  regional  market  to 
which  the  cement  is  to  be  shipped.  Building  bricks  are 
perhaps  an  even  better  ilhistration  of  this  type  of  geo- 
gra])hical  distribution.  Map  A-53  in  Appendix  10, 
showing  the  distribution  of  clay  products,  includes  the 
distribution  of  brick  kilns.  Unfortunately  the  brick 
industry  is  not  separately  reported  and  its  regionality 
cannot  thus  be  clearly  sliown 

The  great  bulk  of  manufacturing  activity  is  inter- 
mediate between  resources  and  consumers  and  follows 
a  pattern  of  location  which  is  detennined  by  a  number 
of  factors  in  addition  to  those  discussed  above.  Be- 
tween the  resource  and  the  consumer  lie  successive  steps 
in  fabrication.  To  a  considerable  degree,  the  geographi- 
cal structure  of  manufacturing  follows  the  flow  of  goods 
from  the  location  of  luitural  resources  where  extraction 
takes  place  through  prelinunary  processing,  frequent^ 
close  to  the  resource,  through  successive  stages  of  proc- 
essing, until  a  final  stage  takes  place  close  to  the  con- 
sumer. But  historically  there  has  developed  the  defi- 
nite manufacturing  area  of  the  northeast  showTi  in  maps 
2  and  5.  The  manufacture  of  niaclunery,  shown  in  map 
12,  is  representative  of  the  types  of  mdustry  located  for 
the  most  part  witliin  this  industrial  area.  The  manu- 
facturing activity  carried  on  in  the  2,801  counties 
outside  of  this  area  is  very  largely  of  the  types  illustrated 
in  maps  9-11. 

The  location  of  an  industry  brings  with  itself  the 
location  of  industries  subsidiary  to  it.  The  manufac- 
ture of  heels  and  shoe  findings  clings  to  the  shoe  indus- 
try', wherever  it  may  be;  the  manufacture  of  nuichmery 
is  closely  related  to  the  use  of  niachinen' ;  textile  ma- 
chinery, locahzed  in  New  England  when  the  cotton 
textile  industry  centered  there,  is  now  also  produced 
in  the  North  Carolina  piedmont  in  close  proximity  to 
the  newer  textile  mDls.  Where  industry  is  located, 
there  population  congregates,  and  there  drift  industries 
which  serve  the  consumer  directly,  contributing  to  the 
further  industrialization  of  already  industrialized  areas. 

79418°— 39 1 


Flow  of  Goods  from  Resources  to  Consumers 

When  the  flow  from  resource  to  consumers  in  each 
industrj'  is  traced  in  detail,  there  emerges  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  dynamic  aspect  of  the  geographical  structure. 
This  flow  through  successive  processing  and  fabricating 
stages  to  the  final  consumer  is  shown  for  selected  groups 
of  products  in  the  series  of  maps  which  follow.  Addi- 
tional industries  are  mapped  in  the  same  fashion  in 
Appendix  16.  These  maps  show  the  location  of  indus- 
try', coimty  by  county,  only  on  the  basis  of  plant  loca- 
tion. The  solid  areas  indicate  five  or  more  plants  in 
each  of  the  counties  covered.  The  use  of  plants  as  a 
basis  for  mapping  distorts  the  picture,  for  a  tiny  plant 
employing  half  a  dozen  people  is  represented  in  the 
same  mamier  as  one  employing  10,000.  In  order  to 
correct,  in  part,  the  misleading  impression  resulting 
from  this  method  the  five  leading  States  with  the  num- 
ber of  persons  emploj-ed  are  shown  on  each  map. 

Agricultural  Products 

The  flow  of  agricultural  products  from  farmer  to 
consumer  is  illustrated  by  maps  13-16,  showing  the 
distribution  of  wlioat,  corn,  flour  milling  and  baking. 
The  nuijor  wheat  and  C()rn  areas  stand  out  in  maps 
13  and  14.  Map  15  shows  the  processing  of  these  and 
other  grams.  The  distribution  of  flour  mills  close  to 
the  wheat-raising  areas  and  of  miUs  scattered  through 
corn-growing  regions  may  here  be  seen.  Flour  milling 
as  shown  on  this  map  not  only  represents  the  processing 
of  two  separate  products,  wheat  and  corn,  but  it  also 
represents  two  separate  types  of  industiy,  the  large 
commercial  flour  mill  supphnng  the  national  market 
and  the  local  gristmill  grinding  local  grain  for  local 
consiunption.  The  many  mills  scattered  through  the 
inoiuitain  and  piedmont  areas  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Tennessee  are  almost  entirely  of  tiiis  latter 
type.  The  bulk  of  the  employment  hi  the  industry 
and  of  the  value  of  the  product  is  represented  by  the 
States  of  tlie  Middle  Western  area  and  western  New 
York.  Bread  manufacture,  shown  in  map  16,  is  distri- 
buted through  the  centers  of  population.  If  this  map 
is  compared  with  the  population  map  shown  in  chap- 
ter II,  the  two  appear  almost  identical  with  respect 
to  urban  areas.  Even  in  the  rural  areas,  moreover, 
bread  manufacture  is  represented,  but  here  it  follows 
the  pattern  of  rural  purchasing  power  rather  than  rural 
popidation.  Commercial  bakeries  are  weU  represented 
in  the  farming  section  of  the  West,  but  in  poorer  rural 
areas,  especially  in  the  South,  baking  remains  a  home 
industry. 

The  flows  of  other  agricultural  products  are  shown  in 
the  several  series  for  livestock,  grains,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, and  tobacco  in  appendix  16,  maps  A-1  to  A-20. 
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Textiles 

The  distribution  of  the  textile  industry,  illustrated 
by  cotton  textUes  shown  in  maps  17-20,  bears  only  a 
secondary  relationship  to  the  location  of  resources. 
Only  a  scattering  of  cotton  textile  plants  is  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  centers  of  cotton  production. 
Although  the  piedmont  mills  are  near  to  an  old  cotton 
raising  area,  the  location  of  the  cotton  textile  industrj^ 
primarily  reflects  the  historical  development  of  the 
industrj'  in  New  England  and  its  migration  to  the 
southern  piedmont  in  quest  of  a  cheap  labor  supply. 
Its  locational  pattern  is  that  of  a  relatively  foot-loose 
industry  bound  neither  to  resources  nor  to  consumers 
nor  yet  lying  directly  along  the  line  of  flow  from  one  to 
the  other.  Textiles  reach  their  finished  stage,  for  the 
most  part,  in  clothing.  The  two  main  types  using 
cotton  cloth  are  showai  in  maps  19  and  20.  The  man- 
ufacture of  men's  cotton  garments  is  very  widely  dis- 
persed, with  plants  located  in  almost  every  city. 
Women's  clothmg,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strongly  con- 
centrated in  New  York.  The  chart  with  map  20  show- 
ing the  States  leading  the  industry  in  employment 
brings  out  the  localization  of  this  industry  even  more 
clearly  than  does  the  map  of  plant  location.  A  major 
contributing  factor  in  this  instance  is  the  fact  that  New 
York  has  been  the  style  capital  of  the  United  States. 
In  these  two  contrasting  garment  industries,  men's 
cotton  garments  and  women's  cotton  clothing,  textiles 
manufactured  and  finished  in  the  industrial  area  of 
New  England  and  the  southern  piedmont  move  in  the 
first  instance  into  widely  scattered  industrial  and  con- 
sumer centers  and  in  the  second  instance  into  New 
York  and  certain  other  cities. 

Flows  through  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry, 
wool,  silk,  rayon  and  their  products,  may  be  traced  hi 
appendix  16,  maps  A-21  to  A-28.  Taken  as  a  whole  the 
textile  and  clothmg  industries  shown  ui  this  series  of 
maps  include  21.3  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in 
manufacturing.  They  account  for  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  manufacturing  population  in  the  New 
England  area,  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  especially  in  the  southern  States, 
where  they  represent  32,  36,  and  38  percent  respectively 
of  the  manufacturing  population.  To  only  a  verj^ 
minor  degree  are  they  to  be  found  in  that  part  of  the 
industrial  area  which  falls  in  the  Great  Lakes  States. 

Iron  and  Steel 

Industries  producing  iron  and  steel  accomit  for  30 
percent  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  manufactures. 
In  the  various  ramifications  shown  in  maps  21-32, 
this  major  mdustry  exemplifies  virtually  all  elements 
in  the  geographical  structure  of  American  manufactures. 
In  its  first  stage  of  mineral  extraction  and  processing  it 


is  closely  tied  to  its  resoiirce  base  of  iron  and  coal.  Map 
24  shows  the  location  of  blast  furnaces  either  in  the 
center  of  the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Pittsburgh  and 
Birmingham,  respectively,  or  at  the  points  on  water 
routes  where  coal  and  iron  may  be  combined  in  the 
South  Chicago  and  Gary  region,  Yoimgstown,  Cleve- 
land, and  Buft'alo.  The  remaining  blast  furnaces 
shown  on  the  map  represent  either  the  remainder  of  the 
old  forges  which  used  to  dot  the  countryside  wherever 
the  many  small  deposits  of  iron  ore  were  located,  or 
those  that  are  located  in  the  iron  fields  of  Minnesota 
and  Michigan  or  the  coal  fields  of  Colorado,  or  near  the 
eastern  seaboard  and  the  sources  of  imported  ore. 

Blast  furnace  products  move  by  successive  stages 
toward  consimiers.  Steel  works  and  rolling  mills  shown 
in  map  25  spread  out  around  the  blast-furnace  centers. 
In  atklition  they  are  to  be  foimd  closer  to  the  industrial 
centers  of  the  northeast  and  scatteredly  in  the  cities 
which  lie  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Plains 
from  Fort  Worth  and  Houston  to  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul.  The  next  stage  of  fabrication  represented  by 
stamped  and  pressed  metal  products  shows  industry 
moving  away  from  the  blast  furnace  centers  and 
spreading  out  through  the  industrial  coimties.  At  this 
stage  the  industry  has  moved  away  altogether  from  the 
Birmingham  center.  It  has  established  marked  con- 
centration in  New  England  and  is  strongly  represented 
in  the  Great  Lakes  States.  The  maps  of  later  stages 
present  a  very  different  picture.  Sheet-metal  works 
and  especially  machine  shops  represent  the  iron  and 
steel  industrj'  in  the  final  processes  which  are  carried  on 
of  necessity  close  to  the  consumer.  To  a  large  extent 
those  branches  of  the  U'on  and  steel  industry  involve 
the  production  of  specialty  articles  on  order  and  the 
fabrication  of  iron  and  steel  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  consumers. 

Whereas  a  large  part  of  the  products  of  blast  furnaces 
and  roUmg  mills  moves  by  successive  stages  out  from 
the  centers  localized  by  the  resources  toward  activity 
localized  by  the  consumers,  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  industry's  proilucts  goes  into  the  type  of  manufac- 
ture which  characterizes  the  industrial  area.  In  fact  it 
is  verj-  largely  the  industries  fabricating  steel  which 
constitute  the  main  industrial  area,  especially  the  Great 
Lakes  region.  Here  is  to  be  found  the  automobile 
industry,*  map  29,  and  the  manufacture  of  a  ^nde 
variety  of  machinery,  equipment,  and  other  steel  prod- 
ucts. In  particidar,  here  are  located  those  industries 
which  serve  industry  itself,  notably  machine  tools, 
shown  in  map  30.  The  other  principal  steel  fabricating 
industries  located  in  the  mdustrial  area  are  shown  in 
appendix  16,  maps  A-29  to  A-40.    Other  industries  of 


'  Though  the  map  shows  a  wide  scattering  of  plants,  those  lying  outside  of  the 
East  North  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  account  tor  only  5  percent  of  the 
einplo>Tnent  in  the  industry. 
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similar  character  are  jjulled  out  of  the  industrial  area  at 
least  in  part  by  the  other  actixity  with  which  they  are 
associated.  Two  examples  appear  in  maps  31  and  32. 
The  textile  machinery  industry  lies  almost  wholly  out- 
side of  the  area  where  most  macliinery  is  made,  and  is 
closely  tied  up  with  the  location  of  textile  factories  m 
New  Enjrland,  Now  Jersey,  and  tlie  South.  Ship  and 
boat  buildin<?  must  perforce  be  carried  on  in  proximity 
to  oceans  and  waterways. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  thus  has  a  freog;rapliical 
structure  which  includes  the  exploitation  or  preliminary 
fabrication  of  bulky  and  heavy  resources;  successive 
statjes  in  fabrication  carried  on  largely  witliin  the 
industrial  area  but  moving  toward  the  consumers  in 
later  stages  of  fabrication ;  and  branches  of  the  industry 
involving  special  faljrinition  located  close  to  the  con- 
sumers. In  aikliticiu  there  are  the  major  machine  pro- 
ducing industries  which  use  steel  and  largely  constitute 
the  industrial  area,  automobiles,  electrical  appliances, 
engines,  etc.,  together  witli  the  industrial  service  indus- 
tries, notably  macliine  tools.  Finally,  there  are  a  series 
of  industries  fabricating  steel  in  various  stages  which 
are  nuiinly  or  partially  located  in  the  industrial  area  but 
which  have  been  partly  pulled  out  of  that  area  by  the 
fact  that  they  serve  agriculture,  serve  a  particular 
industry  such  as  textiles,  have  advantages  to  gain  by 
pro.ximity  to  the  consumer,  or  arc  ilomiiuUcd  by  some 
other  special  factor. 

Forest  Products 

The  several  branches  of  industry'  utilizing  forest 
products  present  perhaps  the  clearest  case  of  the  flow 
from  resource  to  consumer.  One  branch,  the  produc- 
tion and  iitilization  of  i)ulp,  paper,  and  newsprint,  is 
presented  for  illustration  in  maps  33-3G. 

The  first  process,  that  of  converting  wood  into  pulp, 
tends  to  occur  close  to  the  resource  for  this  is  a  process 
which  converts  a  bulky  product  into  one  easilj'^  trans- 
ported. Map  33  shows  the  location  of  pulp  mills  in 
juxtaposition  to  those  types  of  timber  products  which 
are  suitable  for  this  use.  The  nmnufacture  of  paper 
shown  in  map  34  to  a  slight  extent  follows  the  pattern 
of  pulp  mills  but  niiUTily  moves  into  the  industrial 
centers  and  toward  the  centers  of  population  where 
paper  products  are  used.  Map  35  and  especially  maj) 
36,  showing  the  use  of  paper  for  jirinting  and  publish- 
ing, repeat  the  map  of  consiuner  distribution.  As 
woidd  be  expected  the  printing  and  publishing  of  books 
shows  a  greater  concentration  in  the  cities  than  does 
the  printing  and  publishing  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. The  latter  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
map  of  consumer  distribution.  Other  wood-using 
industries  and  supplementary  paper-using  industries 
are  showTi  in  appendix  10,  maps  A-41  to  A^8. 

These  sample  series  for  selected  agricultural,  textile, 


iron  and  steel,  and  forest  products  industries  give  a 
representative  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  industrial 
location.  The  more  extensive  scries  in  appendix  16 
give  a  much  more  complete  picture  but  not  one  which 
differs  significantly  from  that  which  emerges  from  the 
industries  selected  for  illustration. 

Major  Industrial  Areas 

The  concentration  of  industrial  activity  shown  in 
map  6  has  been  emphasized  by  the  pattern  of  indus- 
trial locati{Ui  which  stands  out  in  the  map  series  for 
individual  industries  and  in  the  maps  contained  in  ap- 
pendix 16.  The  areas  of  concentration  comprise  the 
33  industrial  cities  with  the  metropolitan  areas  sur- 
roimding  them,  designated  by  the  Census  of  1930  as 
"industrial  areas,"  and  100  additional  industrial  coun- 
ties.' A  closer  examination  of  these  areas  reveals  their 
central  importance  in  the  geographical  structure  of  the 
economy. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  population  living  in  these 
areas  has  grown  steatlily,  as  industry  has  played  an 
increasingly  important  role.  In  1870,  23  percent  of  the 
j)opulation  of  the  United  States  was  living  within  the 
33  census  areas.  In  1930,  the  proportion  was  35  per- 
cent. Figures  are  not  available  with  which  to  show  the 
roughly  corresponding  increase  in  tlie  pr()i)ortion  of  all 
gainfully  employed  located  in  these  areas.  The  location 
of  manufacturing  wage  earners,  however,  shows  clearly 
that  the  proportionate  growth  in  population  in  these 
areas  was  a  reflection  of  the  shift  from  agriculture  to 
industry.  Almost  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing wage  earners  were  located  in  these  areas  in 
1870  as  at  present,  53.3  percent  in  1870  as  compared 
with  55.5  percent  in  1935.'  -' 

The  pattern  of  manufacturing  activity  had  already 
largely  assumed  its  present  form  bj*  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  above  evidence  of  the 
I)roportio7iate  stability  of  wage  jobs  in  the  33  census 
areas  is  coniirnu'd  by  data  for  the  200  industrial  comi- 
ties. In  1899,  the  earliest  year  for  which  data  on  these 
200  counties  are  available,  73.2  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing wage  jobs  were  located  in  these  counties.  In 
1935,  the  proportion  was  74.4'  percent.  Chart  I  shows 
for  13  of  the  largest  industrial  areas,  for  the  33  indus- 
trial areas,  and  for  the  200  industrial  counties  the  pro- 
portion of  all  manufacturing  wage  earners  since  1870. 

The  development  of  the  major  industrial  area  of  the 
northeast,  and  the  secondary  areas  of  the  southern 
Piedmont  and  the  west  coast,  has  been  largely  the  prod- 
uct of  history,  conditioned  by  the  location  of  resources. 

'  The  33  areas  include  100  of  the  200  counties  shown  on  map  6,  plus  U  small  coun- 
ties included  in  metropolitan  areas  which  are  not  included  in  the  200  industrial 
(;ounties. 

8  ilrawth  of  American  Mmtufacturiny  Areas,  Glenn  E.  McLauglilin,  Philadelphia, 
1938. 

'  l9  Induatry  liucntratizing,  Daniel  B.  Craemer,  Philadelphia,  1935. 
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The  location  of  water  power  in  New  England,  of  popula- 
tion in  commercial  centers  on  the  coast,  of  coal  and  iron 
resources  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Great  Lakes  area,  and, 
more  recently,  of  available  manpower  and  electricity 
in  the  southern  region,  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  these  manufacturing  areas.  Commercial  cities 
located  at  strategic  points  along  routes  of  transportation 
have  constituted  nuclei  for  the  development  of  indus- 
tries serving  the  consumer  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
more  footloose  industries  directly  tied  neither  to  re- 
sources nor  to  markets. 

Development  of  these  industrial  areas  has  been  a 
cumulative  process.  Within  these  areas  are  to  be 
found  industries,  such  as  the  furniture  industry  in 
Micliigan,  whose  original  location  was  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  resource  used  for  raw  material  but  which 
has  remained  in  its  old  location  though  Michigan  forests 
no  longer  constitute  its  main  supply  of  wood.  Skilled 
workers,  a  marketing  system  in  the  locahty,  heavy 
investment  in  plant  and  equipment,  the  presence  of 
subsidiary  mdustries,  aU  contribute  to  hold  such  an 
industry  in  its  historical  abode  though  its  source  of  raw 
materials  may  shift.  The  automobile  industry  owes  its 
extreme  localization  in  the  Detroit  area  largely  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  successor  to  an  industry,  carriage 
making,  whose  location,  hke  that  of  furnitm-e,  rested  on 
proximity  to  the  Micliigan  forest  resources.  Other 
industries,  such  as  the  rubber  industry  in  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
the  glove  industry  in  GloversviUe,  N.  Y.,  are  more 
clearly  the  result  of  the  sheer  accident  that  the  inventor 
or  promoter  happened  to  be  located  at  the  place  in 
question. 

The  distinctive  characteristics  of  individual  industrial 
areas  and  their  relative  rates  of  growth  depend  in  part 
on  the  kinds  of  industries  which  are  located  there.* 
Wlien  particular  areas  are  considered,  their  growth, 
even  within  the  same  general  region,  shows  conspicuous 
differences,  e.  g.,  the  contrast  between  the  Cinciiinati 
and  Akron  areas,  between  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  or  be- 
tween Worcester  and  Hartford.  Areas  wliich  have 
grown  rapidly  have  tended  to  be  those  domhiated  by 
new  industries,  while  wide  diversification  has  tended  to 
accompany  lower  rates  of  growth. 

Consumers'  goods,  especially  nonessential  goods,  have 
shown  more  rapid  and  conspicuous  rates  of  growth  than 
producers'  goods  and  the  areas  which  are  primarily  con- 
sumers' goods  areas  have  grown  correspondingly. 
Areas  dominated  by  producers'  goods  have  shown  a 
slower  and  more  even  development.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  nondurable  consumer  goods  appears  to  be 
related  primarily  to  the  growth  of  population,  and  to 
some  extent  to  the  transfer  of  industries  from  the  home. 
The  rate  of  growth  of  consumers'  durable  goods  has 


s  The  following  analysis  is  summarized  from  Growth  of  American  Manufacturing 
Areas  by  Olenn  E.  McLaughlin,  Philadelphia,  1938. 


been  more  rapid  and  less  dependent  on  such  a  slow  and 
stable  factor  as  population  growth.  Shifts  in  consumer 
demand,  particularly  for  nonessential  and  durable 
goods,  have  contributed  markedly  to  the  growth  of  par- 
ticular areas,  e.  g.,  the  Rochester  area  in  which  the  pop- 
ularity of  photography  has  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  that  industrial  area. 

Other  factors  appear  to  condition  both  the  rate  of 
growth  and  the  possible  ultimate  size.  Wliereas  the 
natural  advantages  of  an  area  may  provide  an  ultimate 
limit  to  the  size  of  the  area,  changes  in  methods  of  ex- 
ploiting natural  resources  and  stages  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  particular  resources  make  a  difference  in  rate 
of  growth.  The  market  area  served  by  an  industrial 
area  may  be  of  major  importance  in  setting  a  limit  to 
the  possible  development  of  industries  which  must  be 
near  consumers,  but  for  industries  serving  a  national 
market  the  whole  nation  constitutes  the  market  area. 
Differences  in  cost  among  areas  are  imstable  as  the  in- 
creasing use  of  power  tends  to  make  differences  in  cost 
of  power  more  important  relative  to  differences  in  other 
costs,  and  as  changes  in  methods  of  production  shift 
the  relative  importance  of  other  items  such  as  wages 
and  materials.  Transportation  costs  have  always  been 
of  major  importance.  It  is  notable  that  areas  of  most 
rapid  industrial  growth  have  been  on  the  periphery  of 
the  country,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts,  the  Great 
Lakes  region  and  the  Gidf . 

Distinctive  development  of  cUfferent  industrial  areas, 
moreover,  may  reflect  the  intangible  factors  of  leader- 
ship, inventive  effort,  promotional  activity,  and  man- 
agement. Areas  which  are  administered  from  the  out- 
side, such  as  the  Jolmstown  steel  district,  are  poorly 
adapted  to  develop  the  kind  of  leadership  hkely  to  con- 
tribute to  growth.  The  extent  to  which  the  financial 
supremacy  of  New  York  influences  the  various  indus- 
trial areas  m  the  country  may  contribute  importantly 
to  differential  developments  in  those  areas.  Similarly 
the  presence  of  a  tradition  of  invention,  e.  g.,  in  New 
England  and  certain  of  the  northeastern  areas,  pro- 
vides a  more  rather  than  a  less  favorable  field  for  the 
development  of  new  industries.  Some  areas,  most  con- 
spicuously Los  Angeles,  owe  their  development  sub- 
stantially to  their  promotional  activity.  There  may, 
moreover,  be  very  considerable  differences  in  manage- 
ment. In  the  newer  areas,  young  men  with  drive  and 
imagmation  tend  to  be  the  most  conspicuous  type.  In 
the  older  areas,  men  who  have  been  trained  as  junior 
executives  in  large  corporations  hold  corresponding 
positions.  The  type  of  development  to  be  expected 
from  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  types  of  managers 
may  differ  markedly. 

It  is  clear  that  the  major  shifts  in  industrial  location 
have  not  been  away  from  the  areas  which  developed 
industrially   more    than    50    years    ago.     They    have. 
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nither,  been  in  two  diroctioiis:  first,  for  oacli  of  these 
ureas  a  sliift  has  taken  j)hice  from  the  central  city  to 
the  surrounding  region;  secondly,  there  have  been  shifts 
in  the  relative  position  of  one  or  anotlier  of  these 
industrial  ar(>as  as  the  rate  of  growth  of  older  areas  or 
areas  characterized  by  relatively  stable  or  declining 
industries  has  become  slower  while  newer  areas  and 
newer  industries  have  leapeil  ahead. 

The  tendency  for  industry  to  leave  the  central  cities 
and  seek  the  industrial  suburbs  and  adjoining  counties  is 
ai)parent  in  each  of  the  major  areas  and  in  the  industrial 
counties  taken  together.    In  each  of  the  13  large  metro- 
politan areas  includeil  in  chart  I,  the  proportion  of  the 
manufaituring  wage  eai'uers  located  in  the  central  city 
of  the  area  dropped  steadily,  or  almost  steadily,  from 
1870  to  193.5.     Tliis  was  true  of  cities  such  as  Cleveland 
which  in  1870  contained  91.6  percent  of  the  manufactur- 
ing wage  earners  in  the  Cleveland  area  but  only  81.5 
by  1930,  and  of  cities  such  as  Boston  which  contained 
only  29.7  percent  of  the  wage  earners  in  its  area  in 
1870  and  only  22.7  percent  in  1930.     For  the  13  areas 
taken  together,  the  proportion  of  wage  earners  located 
CH.Virr  I 
PROPORTION  OF   MANUFACTURING    WAGE    EARNERS 
IN    INDUSTRIAL   AREAS   AND    INDUSTRIAL    COUNTIES 
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in  the  central  cities  dropped  from  69  percent  in  1870 
to  59  percent  in  1935.  Within  the  200  iiulustrial 
counties,  similarly,  54  percent  of  manufacturing  wage 
jobs  were  located  in  the  principal  <'ities  in  1899  and  44.6 
percent  in  1935. 

Examination  of  the  trends  within  the  200  industrial 
counties  from  1899  to  1935  (using  the  industrial  counties 
as  bounded  in  1930  as  a  basis)  reveals  that  counties  in 
certain  parts  of  the  area  have  been  losing  their  propor- 
tion of  wage  earners  steadily  while  others  have  been 
increasing  tiieir  i)roj)ortion.  As  one  would  e.xpect,  the 
counties  lying  within  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
and  in  New  York,  Peinisylvania,  and  Delaware  declined 
in  relative  importance.  On  the  otiier  hand  tiie  counties 
which  have  consistently  shown  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  industrial-county  wage  earners  within  their 
borders  fall  in  three  thstinct  areas,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, the  Southern  States  of  West  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Te.xas  and  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  trend  within  the  area  is  even  more  clearly 
to  bo  seen  from  the  times  at  which  counties  within 
each  State  contained  the  largest  pro|)ortion  of  indus- 
trial-county wage  earners  that  tliey  did  at  any  time. 
States  whose  industrial  counties  were  at  their  highest 
relative  position  in  1899  include  not  only  the  New 
England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  but  those  con- 
taining industrial  counties  located  along  the  line  of  the 
Ohio-Mississippi  River  trafhc,  Louisville,  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  MinneapoUs,  and  St.  Paul,  and  also  the 
mining  area  around  Denver,  Colorado. 

In  contrast  to  these  are  the  counties  in  the  Middle 
Western  States  whose  proportionate  peak  was  reached 
in  1929,  namely  counties  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
W'isconsin.  The  relative  position  of  tlie  counties  in  all 
the  Southern  States  was  strongest  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression  in  1933.  In  1935  Micliigan  and  Cahfornia 
occupied  the  highest  relative  position  which  they  had  at 
any  time. 

Table  II. — Percentage  dislrihtdion   of  manufacluring  wage  jobs 
within  200  industrial  counties,  1899,  1929,  1935 


Industrial  counties  in— 

1899 
percent 

1929 
percent 

1935 
percent 

20.68 
43.90 
22.03 

14.77 
37.06 
31.17 

14.54 

36.40 

31.  10 

86.61 

83.00 

82.04 

3.40 

2.57 

.29 

4.86 

2.83 

.90 

6.17 

2.91 

Wpst  South  Central         

.94 

South 

6.26 

8.59 

10.02 

4.50 
.28 
2.35 

3.80 

.25 

4.36 

3.43 

.21 

4.30 

West             - 

7.13 
100.0 

8.41 
100.0 

7  94 

100.0 
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Although  the  older  areas  have  declined  in  relative 
importance  they  remain  the  main  centers  of  manufac- 
tiuing.  Table  II  shows  the  regional  distribution  of 
wage  earners  within  industrial  counties  in  1899,  1929, 
and  in  1935.  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlantic,  and 
the  East  North  Central  regions  combined,  i.  e.,  the 
northeast  industrial  area,  accoimted  for  86  percent  of 
industrial  area  jobs  in  1899  and  still  accounted  for  82 
percent  in  1935.  Although  the  proportion  of  the  South 
increased  markedly  it  still  accounted  for  only  10  percent 
of  industrial  area  employment  in  1935. 

The  migration  of  industry  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  affecting  the  relative  industrial  importance  of 
different  regions  and  localities.  For  the  most  part,  such 
"migration"  does  not  involve  the  physical  transfer  of 
machinery  and  workers,  or  even,  often,  of  business  man- 
agement from  one  place  to  another,  but  rather  the  tend- 
ency for  new  plants  in  an  industry  to  seek  the  more 
rather  than  the  less  favorable  location  until  the  center 
of  the  industry's  activity  has  sliifted. 

The  major  industries  which  have  sliifted  their  loca- 
tion have  been  lumber,  cotton  textiles  and  industries 
subsidiary  thereto,  the  shoe  industry,  hosier^',  iron  and 
steel,  rubber  tires,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  furniture  and 
clothing.  Although  very  marked  shifts  have  charac- 
terized some  of  these  industries,  only  lumber  and  cotton 
textiles  involved  a  significant  decline  in  the  volume  of 
employment  in  the  older  centers  prior  to  the  drop  in  all 
employment  after  1929.^ 

The  lumber  industry's  successive  jumps  from  Maine 
to  Michigan  to  Wisconsin,  to  the  South  and  to  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  reflected  the  search  for  virgin 
timber  stimulated  by  the  wasteful  teclmology  which  has 
characterized  the  industry.  Cut-over  areas  and 
stranded  populations  have  been  left  behind  at  each  stage. 

The  cotton  textile  industry  moved  south  primarily  in 
search  of  cheap  labor  and  cheap  power,  just  as  it  had 
origmally  located  in  New  England  when  labor  and 
power  supplies  were  most  available  there.  Though 
the  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  was 
well  under  way  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 50  percent  of  cotton  textile  workers  were  stUl  to 
be  found  in  the  New  England  area  in  1909.  By  1935 
the  proportion  had  dropped  to  22  percent,  wliile  the 
southern  area  had  risen  from  35  percent  in  1909  to  63 
percent  in  1935.  Dyeing  and  finishing  followed  the 
movement  of  textile  mills  somewhat  later.  In  1909, 
less  than  2  percent  of  dyeing  and  finisliing  was  done  in 
the  South,  although  35  percent  of  cotton  goods  were 
already  bemg  made  in  that  area.  By  1935,  22  percent 
of  the  dyemg  and  finishing  employees  were  located  in 
the  South,  while  the  proportion  in  New  England  had 
dropped  from  49  percent  to  31  percent. 

^  Data  on  migration  from  Census  of  Manufactures. 


The  hosiery  industry  is  now  following  textiles  into  the 
Piedmont  area.  Though  the  center  of  the  industry  is 
stUl  in  Pennsylvania,  the  proportion  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee  has  increased  from  6.4  percent  in  1909  to 
23  percent  in  1935. 

In  both  of  these  industries  the  portion  of  the  in- 
dustry calling  for  least  skill  moved  first,  followed  by 
the  finer  processes,  as  the  latter  became  more  mecha- 
nized and  as  skill  was  developed  in  the  new  location. 
Fine  textiles  have  followed  coarse  from  Massachusetts 
to  the  Carolinas;  full-fashioned  hosiery  is  following 
seamless  hosiery  from  Philadelphia  to  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  To  these  industries  wliich  have  been 
attracted  by  a  cheap  and  plentiful  labor  supph^,  the 
possibility  of  further  migration  to  other  industrially 
undeveloped  areas  constantly  presents  itself.  The  tex- 
tile manufacturers  of  the  Piedmont  are  now  concerned 
lest  their  region  suffer  the  fate  of  New  England  and 
they  lose  their  mills  to  the  deeper  South.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, such  migration  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi  has 
not  amounted  to  significant  proportions. 

The  furniture  industry,  too,  has  shown  a  tendency  to 
grow  in  the  southern  area.  The  proportion  of  the  in- 
dustry in  North  Carolina  has  increased  from  4.5  per- 
cent in  1909  to  10.4  percent  in  1935.  In  spite  of  this 
tendency,  however,  the  factor  of  skill  stUl  keeps  the  in- 
dustry centered  in  its  northeastern  location  and  its 
custom  branches  remain  in  centers  of  popiUation. 

Although  the  industrial  shifts  that  have  attracted 
most  attention  have  been  these  movements  to  the 
South,  the  movement  westward  has  been  more  general 
and  at  least  equally  significant.  Agricultural  activity 
has,  of  course,  moved  westward  with  the  opening  up  of 
new  lands  and  the  withdrawal  of  old  lands  from  cultiva- 
tion in  the  eastern  areas.  The  cultivation  of  specific 
crops,  such  as  cotton,  in  particular,  has  moved  west  to 
take  advantage  of  rich  and  fresh  soU,  reducing  older 
cotton  areas  to  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Indus- 
tries serving  the  consumer  have  followed  the  popu- 
lation westward.  The  shoe  uidustry  moved  from 
Massachusetts  to  New  York,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  to 
gain  the  combined  advantage  of  nearness  to  markets 
and  nearness  to  raw  material.  Origmally  almost 
wholly  localized  in  Massachusetts,  the  proportion  of 
the  shoe  workers  in  that  State  had  already  dropped  to 
40.3  percent  by  1909  and  was  down  to  21.7  percent  in 
1935.  The  sliift  of  iron  and  steel  westward  from 
Pemisylvania  into  Ohio  and  the  Cliicago  area  has 
reflected  a  combination  of  factors,  the  declimng  pro- 
portion of  the  uidustry  controlled  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  relative  growth  of  the  com- 
panies operating  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  also  the  shift 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  of  its  operations 
from  its  Pittsburgh  plants  to  its  newer  Lake  Michigan 
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units,  favorably  situated  to  utilize  the  Lake  Superior 
ores. 

The  concentration  of  the  rubber  tire  milustry  iu  Oiiio 
reflects  the  absorption  of  the  industry  by  a  few  large 
companies  and  tlie  {r('o<rraphical  consolidation  of  their 
operations.  In  1909,  the  nuinufacture  of  rubber  tires 
was  scattered  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  and  Indiana,  as  well  as  Ohio  wliich 
then  accounted  for  only  39  percent  of  eniplo^nnent.  In 
1935,  68  percent  of  rubber  tire  employees  were  located 
in  Ohio.  The  process  of  concentration  is  particularly 
striking  in  this  iiulustry  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  raw 
material  is  imported  and  that  the  location  in  Ohio  has 
no  relation  to  the  sources  of  raw  material.  This  is  a 
characteristically  foot-loose  industry-,  able  to  locate 
virtually  an>-\vhere.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
signs  that  the  industry  may  again  become  more  dis- 
persed as  certain  of  the  large  rubber  concerns  have 
erected  plants  in  the  South  and  in  Cahfornia. 

Women's  clothuig,  also  a  foot-loose  industry,  has 
shown  the  opposite  tendency.  In  1909,  two-thirtis  of 
the  women's  and  children's  clothing  was  produced  in 
New  York  State  and  62  percent  in  New  York  City  itself. 
In  1935  only  half  was  produced  in  New  York  State, 
and  still  less  in  New  York  City.  Tliis  movement  out 
of  New  York  has  meant  a  shift  of  the  industry  west- 
ward with  population,  the  beginning  of  a  challenge  by 
Hollywood  to  the  style  supremacy  of  Broadway,  and 
dispersion  out  from  the  metropolitan  center  to  the 
peripheral  regions  of  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  in 
search  of  lower  rents  and  freedom  from  labor 
organization. 

It  is  difficult  to  appraise  the  net  results  of  these  in- 
dustrial shifts  beyond  tlie  rough  picture  of  the  regional 
distribution  of  eniplo\auent  within  the  inikistrial  coun- 
ties given  in  table  II  and  the  evidence  of  stability  ha 
chart  I.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Great  Lakes, 
Southern  Piedmont,  and  Pacific  areas  have  grown  in 
proportion  to  the  older  regions  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  But  the  gross  pattern  of 
industrial  location  was  already  established   50  j'cars 


ago.  The  developments  of  these  years  have  modilied 
but  in  no  substantial  way  rcshapeil  this  ])attcrn. 

In  tliis  chapter  oidy  the  bare  outliues  of  the  geo- 
graphical structure  of  production  have  been  sketched. 
Almost  no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  more 
detailed  characteristics  of  the  geograpliical  structure, 
to  the  multitude  of  factors  wliich  combme  to  determine 
geograjdiical  location  in  particular  cases,  to  the  degree 
of  balance  in  the  use  of  resources  between  regions  or 
tlie  mfluences  of  transportation  and  freight  rates  on 
geographical  location.  Each  of  th(>se  would  constitute 
a  s])ecial  study  iu  itself.  Instead,  the  chapter  has 
been  almost  wholly  concerned  with  indicating  in  a 
very  rough  fnsliiou  tlie  extent  to  wliich  tlie  geographical 
structure  of  production  is  conditioned  by  the  necessity 
of  carryuig  ou  some  activities  close  to  particular 
resources  and  other  activities  in  close  jiro.xiinity  to  the 
consumers;  tlie  iiilluence  of  liistorical  factors  hi  deter- 
mining the  location  of  the  activity  not  directly  con- 
trolled by  the  locution  of  resources  or  consumers;  the 
geograjjhical  How  of  goods  through  the;  successive  steps 
of  production;  and  the  relative  stability  in  the  location 
of  industry,  ])articularly  its  continued  concentration 
in  the  leading  industrial  counties. 

This  sketch  of  the  geograpliical  structure  of  pro- 
duction slioidd  serve  to  make  more  concrete  the  mani- 
fold activity  of  the  millions  of  persons  who  compose 
the  American  economy.  It  uidicates  the  regional 
specialization  and  the  geographical  flow  of  goods  wluch 
are  involved  in  the  highly  organized  use  of  resources. 
It  is  partly  because  of  the  variety  of  resources  making 
possible  specialization  of  production,  one  region  pro- 
viding cotton,  another  wheat,  another  cattle,  each  con- 
centrating on  the  activity  appropriate  to  its  natural 
resources,  that  a  high  level  of  living  could  be  developed 
in  all  parts  of  the  coiuitr^^.  In  the  face  of  the  com- 
plexity of  organization  involved  in  the  interchange  of 
goods  between  regions,  and  the  failure  to  deal  with  the 
problems  it  introduces,  the  actual  level  of  living  falls 
short  of  the  potential.  Only  as  this  geograpliical  com- 
plexity is  kept  constantly  in  mind  can  the  structure  of 
production  be  envisaged  in  all  its  main  aspects. 


CHAPTER   v.— THE   STRUCTURE   OF   PRODUCTION— FUNCTION AL 


The  geographical  structure  discussed  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter  gives  only  one  dimension  of  the  structure 
of  production.  The  functions  performed  and  the  inter- 
relationships among  them  are  central  to  the  structure 
of  physical  production. 

National  productive  activity  in  1935  was  carried  on 
by  the  ecjuivalent  of  41  million  full-time  persons  and 
made  use  of  nearly  365  billion  dollars '  worth  of  land, 
buildings,  equipment  and  inventoiy  and  resulted  in 
production  with  a  value  of  approximately  55  billions 
of  1935  dollars.  Measured  in  1935  prices,  national  pro- 
duction has  grown  from  less  than  5  biUion  dollars 
amnially  in  the  1860's  to  66  billion  dollars  in  1929.  Tliis 
is  sliown  in  chart  I,  all  figures  being  stated  in  1935  dollars. 
The  long-time  growth  is  broken  at  intervals  by  depres- 
sions of  wliich  that  in  1921  and  that  begmnmg  in  1929 
are  of  greatest  magnitude.     The  1935  figures,  falling  in 

1  See  Appendix  18.  section  5. 


the  latter  depression,  represent  very  much  less  than 
full  employment  of  the  available  resources,  though  a 
considerable  increase  over  the  1932  low.  It  is  the  struct- 
ural characteristics  of  tliis  production,  analyzed  in 
terms  of  function,  with  which  this  chapter  is  concerned. 
In  this  analysis  of  the  structure  of  production  the 
main  objective  will  be  to  set  forth  (1)  the  proportion- 
ahty  of  different  activities,  (2)  the  post-war  trends  of 
change,  (3)  the  sensitivity  of  different  types  of  activity 
to  depression,  and  (4)  an  indication  of  the  relation  of 
actual  production  to  potential  production.  For  pur- 
poses of  analysis,  total  production  will  be  broken  down 
along  two  lines;  first,  according  to  the  major  types  of 
activity  such  as  agriculture,  manufactiu-ing,  and  trade 
and  their  subdivisions,  and  secondly  accorduag  to  dura- 
bility of  product.  For  the  first  set  of  categories,  the 
manpower  em])loyecl  and,  where  possible,  the  capital 
employetl  will  be  shown.     For  the  varying  degrees  of 
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durability,  no  statistical  basis  has  yot  boon  laiil  fur 
showinir  inaii|K)wer  and  capital  eniplovod  and  this 
analysis  will  consequontly  have  to  bo  in  terms  of  output. 

Major  Types  of  Productive  Activity 

The  pKiiMiitionality  of  difl'(M('nt  typos  ot  activity  is 
clearly  indicated  in  diart  \\.  Tiiis  chart  shows  the 
total  manpower  oniiiloyed  in  li)35  divitled  into  nine 
main  soiimonts.  The  black  areas  on  the  chart  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  manpower  employed  in  each 
segment,  stated  in  terms  of  equivalent  full-time  em- 
ployment, part-time  emi)loyment  being  i-educed  to  the 
ecpiivalent  full-time.-  The  chart  is  not  aimed  to  dis- 
tinguish between  (Jovernment  activity  antl  corporate 
or  private  acti\aty  but  rather  to  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  diderent  functions  of  j)roduction  regardless  of 
who  carries  them  on.     For  this  reason  (Jovernmcnt 

'  The  exact  mesDing  of  "full-time"  used  in  these  estimates  varies  somewhat,  but 
as  nearly  as  the  statistical  data  allow  it  is  the  total  numhcr  of  niiin-hours  worked 
in  an  industry  divided  by  Ihe  number  of  hours  which  would  he  workecl  by  a  person 
workinK  fuU-iinie  for  a  year  al  the  hours  prevailing  iu  the  p;trticu]ur  industry. 
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and  finance  are  grouped  together,  both  bemg  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  concerned  witii  the  facilitathig  of 
production,  while  the  I'ostal  Service  has  boon  giouped 
among  tlio  utilities  with  other  forms  of  connnunica- 
tion,  and  public  etlucation  has  been  grouped  with  pri- 
vate education  as  a  service  to  the  consumer.  Un- 
(hiubtodiy,  some  further  regrouping  of  government 
ilata  would  be  desirable,  such  as  combining  road  building 
with  other  transportation  service  and  munici])al  power 
jiiants  with  other  utilities,  but  data  are  not  available  to 
make  a  com])l(>te  allocation  of  governmental  activities 
to  the  functions  performed,  and  such  allocations  would 
not  alter  the  general  picture  significantly. 

The  material  in  chart  11  is  so  arranged  as  to  place 
at  the  top  the  activities  which  are,  on  the  whole,  furthest 
from  the  ultimate  consumer  and  at  the  bottom  those 
closest  to  ultimate  consumption.  At  the  right  of  the 
chart  is  a  vertical  bar  reflecting  the  magnitude  of 
unemployment  in  inSS.  A  study  of  this  chart  corrects 
the  impression,  so  frequently  held,  that   the  bulk  of 
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THE  PATTERN  OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMY 

1935 
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Source:  Employment  from  Patterns  of  Resource  V$e,  National  Resources  Committee,  table  I. 

t  Deportment  of  Commene.  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  values  in  dollars. 

t  Simon  Kunznets.  Community  Flow  and  Capital  Formation,  table  vii-2;  includes  producers*  durable,  business  and  public  construction  and  repairs  and  servicir.g.  the  hist 
being  derivedf  rom  Census  of  Mann  fact  nr  ex,  J936:  values  in  dollars. 

•  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  National  Resources  Committee,  preliminary;  figures  in  dollars. 
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economic  activity  is  manufacturing.  Tliis  segment 
employed  a  little  over  20  percent  of  the  total  manpower 
which  was  employed  in  1935.  More  manpower  was 
engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  manufacturmg,  and 
nearly  as  much  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  and  also 
in  such  services  to  the  consumer  as  education,  profes- 
sional, personal,  and  domestic  services,  recreation,  and 
amusement.  The  small  amoimt  of  employment  in 
construction  reflects  very  much  lower  than  average 
activity  in  that  field  in  the  particidar  year.  On  the 
whole,  this  picture  of  manpower  employed  in  the  differ- 
ent segments  of  the  economy  is  the  best  single  guide 
to  the  role  of  each  segment  in  the  national  economy. 

A  further  guide  is  pro\'ided  by  the  volume  of  physical 
capital  employed  in  each  segment.  A  very  crude  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  land,  buildings,  equipment, 
and  inventories  employed  in  each  segment  is  given  in 
chart  III.  Estimates  are  hard  to  make  in  this  field, 
partly  because  of  inadequate  data  but  more  especially 
because  of  the  subjective  character  of  the  whole  process 


of  valuation.  For  agriculture,  the  estimates  are  those 
of  the  census  of  1935,  while  for  utilities  and  manufactur- 
ing estimates  have  been  made  from  income  tax  returns 
based  on  the  book  values  reported  by  corporations. 
Estimates  for  the  other  segments  are  only  crude  approx- 
imations. The  classification  of  industries  is  identical 
with  that  in  the  preceding  chart,  and  the  blocks  of  man- 
power and  physical  capital  are  roughly  comparable 
except  for  Government,  services  to  the  consumer,  and, 
construction.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  an  important 
proportion  of  the  physical  capital  is  made  up  of  the  pub- 
Uc  domain  and  the  public  highways.  These  bear  little 
relation  to  the  manpower  currently  active  in  the  pro- 
duction of  government-rendered  services.  In  the  case 
of  services  to  the  consumer,  residential  housing  accounts 
for  the  bulk  of  the  capital  values  in  this  segment  and 
renders  services  to  the  consumer  with  relatively  little 
manpower  currently  employed,  while  the  manpower 
engaged  Ln  serving  the  consumer  in  professional, 
personal  and  domestic  services,  education,  and  recrea- 
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PHYSICAL    CAPITAL   EMPLOYED  IN   SEGMENTS    OF  THE   AMERICAN    ECONOMY 
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Bars  art-  presented  in  proportion  to  the  money  value  equivalent  of  physical  capital. 
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tion  uses  relatively  little  assoeiated  i)liysioal  capital.  each  segment  of  the  economy.     Chart  IV  gives  for 

The  estimate  of  i)hysical  capital  in  the  construction  each  segment  an  estimate  of  the  income  produced  by 

industry  is  very  unreliable.  that  segment.     The  proportionality  is  approximately 

Table  I  shows  tiie  value  ol  the  physical  capital  per  the  same  as  that  of  manpower  in  the  diflVreut  intlustries 

equivalent  full-time  worker  for  the  six  segments  where  except  that  the  value  of  the  agricultural  contribution 

the  basic  figures  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  ratio  was  smaller  and  the  contribution  of  government  and 

to  have  significance.     Tiie  table  siiould  be  regarded  of   the   utilities   was  greater   than    the   corresponding 

as  only  suggestive  partly  because  of  the  crudity  of  manpower  ratio, 
the  estimates  of  physical  capital  and  partly  because 

the  j)ro])ortion  of  the  pliysical  cajiital  which  was  actu-  T.\ble  I. — Value  0/   Land,   BuHdivgs,   Equipment  and   Inven- 

ally  in  operation  in  1935  is  not  known,     it  does  indi-  '<"■'«*'  P'"'"  I'-Q"'""'"''  Full-Time  Worker,  1935 

cats  the  larger  physical  investment  per  worker  in  the  Public  Utilities. -.  $11,900 

trans[K)rtation,  conimunicatioii,  and  power  fields,  the  Mining 8,700 

relatively   small  investn)ent   iu   lands,    buildings,   and  AKriculture .-      3,900 

,        ■      .       ,  J  •  Manufacturing 3,700 

equipment  per  worker  m  trade  and  consumer  services,  o            ^    ..,                    ,                                                  n\nn 

'     *^  ,.,..,.  ,         .  services  to  the  consumer ' 3,700 

and  the  relatively  siimlar  investment  per  worker  in  Trade                                                                                2  000 

agriculture  and  manutacturing.  Crude  average  for  whole  economy 4,600 

A  third  guide  in  giving  the  picture  of  productive  source:  See  appendix  is,  section  5. 

acti\-ity    is    the    contribution    to    production    made    by  ■Exclusive  of  residential  housing  and  education. 

CHART  IV 
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Source:  Appendix  IS,  section  i 
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The  three  charts  above  give  a  very  clear  picture  of 
the  proportionality  of  the  different  types  of  economic 
activity  as  they  were  carried  on  in  1935.  The  real 
structural  characteristics  of  production,  however,  are 
only  to  be  found  by  examining  economic  activity  through 
time.  A  first  crude  picture  of  the  changing  relative 
importance  of  different  segments  can  be  obtained  from 
Charts  V  and  VI  which  are  derived  from  the  Cenaus  of 
Occupations.  The  first  shows  for  each  census  year  the 
absolute  number  of  persons  reporting  themselves  as 
gainfully  employed  in  each  of  the  main  types  of  activity 
while  the  second  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  total 
in  each  segment. 

The  most  striking  indication  of  the  charts  is  the 
relative  decline  of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  the  national 
economy.  Wliile  the  number  of  persons  gainfully 
employed  in  agriculture  increased  gradually  from  1870 
to  1910,  in  the  60  years  from  1870  to  1930  agriculture 
dropped  from  53  percent  of  the  total  gainfully  occupied 

CHART  V 


1880  1090  1900  1910  1920  1930  r940 

Source:  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  Hecent 
Social  Trends  in  the  United  States,  1933,  table  6,  page  281.  Figures  differ  slightly 
from  those  in  Census  reports;  adjustments  have  been  made  to  obtain  comparable 
fieures, 


to  little  more  than  21  percent.  The  great  increases 
have  come  in  trade  and  transportation  and  manufac- 
turing and  clerical  so  that  their  proportion  of  the  total 
has  increased  from  32  percent  in  1870  to  57  percent  in 
1930.  Thus  from  1870  to  the  present  time  the  national 
economy  has  shifted  from  an  economy  which  had  been 
dominantly  agricultural  and  in  which  more  than  half 
the  workers  were  agricultural  to  one  which  is  predomi- 
nantly industrial.  This  has  shifted  the  whole  char- 
acter of  the  productive  structure  away  from  that  asso- 
ciated with  agricultural  production  and  toward  that 
associated  with  industry. 

Estimates  of  employment  and  the  trends  of  activity 
since  the  World  War  are  shown  in  terms  of  employment 
for  each  segment  in  chart  VII.  The  trends  are  adjusted 
for  depression  activity  and  represent  the  trends  of 
change  in  the  manpower  employed  in  each  segment 
wliich  could  have  been  expected  if  reasonably  full 
economic  activity  had  been  maintained.  The  two 
extractive  segments,  agriculture  and  mining,  show  a 
gradually  declining  trend  of  employment  even  after 
adjustment  for  depression,  while  manufacturing  and 
the  utilities  show  only  a  slightly  rising  trend  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  areas  of  expanding  employment 
have  been  in  the  rendering  of  direct  services  to  con- 
sumers, in  the  field  of  trade,  and  in  the  fields  of  govern- 
ment and  finance.  No  trend  can  be  drawn  for  employ- 
ment in  construction  for  reasons  which  will  become 
apparent  in  the  discussion  of  production  in  relation  to 
durability.  Leaving  construction  out  of  account,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  recent  trends  of  employment  have 
shifted  the  relative  emphasis  in  productive  activity 
away  from  the  extractive  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  have  increased  the  proportion  of  the  available 
manpower  engaged  in  rendering  services  either  to  the 
consumer  or  to  the  whole  economy. 

To  the  structure  of  production  indicated  here  through 
time,  another  dimension  must  be  added,  the  pattern  of 
sensitivity  to  changes  m  consumer  income  and  in  the 
level  of  productive  activity.  In  Table  II  below,  the 
segments  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  increasing  sensi- 
tivity of  their  production  to  depression  as  revealed  by 
the  sensitivity  of  their  employment.  Agriculture  and 
government,  the  least  sensitive,  are  at  the  top;  con- 
struction and  mining,  the  most  sensitive,  are  at  the 
bottom.  A  rough  measure  of  sensitivity  can  be  ob- 
tamed  by  comparing  the  level  to  which  employment  had 
fallen  in  1932  with  the  level  of  employment  called  for  in 
that  year  by  the  post-war  trend.  In  Table  II  the  ratio 
of  actual  employment  to  the  level  called  for  by  the  post- 
war trend  is  given  for  each  segment.  Here  the  essential 
stability  of  agriculture  and  government  and  the  great 
instability  of  construction,  manufacturing,  and  mining 
are  clear. 
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CHART  VT 

PROPORTION  OF  GAINFULLY  EMPLOYED  OVER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE 
BY    MAJOR    OCCUPATIONAL    GROUPS 
1870-1930 
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Source:  Report  of  the  President's  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  ReceTit  Social  Trends  in  lite  United  Stalta,  19-13,  table  6,  page  281- 
Figures  difler  slightly  from  those  in  Census  reports;  adjustments  have  been  made  to  obtain  comparable  figures. 
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CHART  VII 

TREND    OF    EMPLOYMENT    FOR    SEGMENTS    OF  THE    AMERICAN    ECONOMY 

1919-1935 
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NOTE  :  EMPLOYMENT    IN  TERMS  OF  EQUIVALENT    FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

Source:  Patlerns  of  Besource  C'sf,  National  Eesources  Committee.    The  trend  tor  each  segment  is  computed  from  the  data  for  the  years  1923-29,  by  using  a  curve  representing 

a  compound  interest  rate  of  growth. 
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Table  II. — Sensitivity  to  depression  of  employment  in   segments 
of  the  American  Economy 
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Source:  Based  on  Patterns  of  Jiesource  Vne,  National  Resources  Committee.  The 
trend  for  each  segment  is  computed  from  the  data  for  the  years  1922-1929  by  using  a 
curve  representing  a  compound  interest  rate  of  growth. 

1  Ratio  of  actual  to  trend  values. 


More  light  on  tlio  structure  of  production  can  be 
obtained  by  breaking  down  each  major  segment  into 
greater  detail  and  by  tracing  through  the  flow  of  goods 
from  resources  to  the  consumer.  The  flow  of  physical 
goods  toward  the  consumer  and  of  money  from  the 
consumer  back  to  those  who  contribute  to  production 
is  typified  by  the  two  examples  shown  in  charts  VIII 
and  IX.    In  chart  VIII  the  physical  flow  of  ore,  coal, 
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limestone,  entering  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is  traced 
through  and  the  proportionate  disposal  is  shown  at  each 
stage  of  processing  and  in  the  final  disposal  to  the 
fabricating  industries.  In  chart  IX  the  consumer  food 
dollar  is  traced  back  to  show  what  proportion  went  to 
each  of  the  productive  processes  involved.  Of  this 
dollar,  25  cents  went  to  the  retailer,  9  cents  to  the 
wholesaler,  20  cents  to  the  processor,  and  41  cents  to 
the  farmer.  The  remaining  5  cents  paid  for  transporta- 
tion at  each  of  the  various  steps.  Tiic  ])roportions  shown 
in  these  charts  for  physical  volume  and  for  dollar  ex- 
penditure are  not  necessarily  representative  of  other 
physical  jiroducts  or  of  dollars  of  expenditure  for  other 
types  of  goods.  They  serve  merely  as  examples  of 
proportionality  in  one  specific  type  of  flow  and  one 
specific  category  of  expenditure. 

For  the  whole  economy,  the  proportionate  activity 
at  the  several  stages  in  the  flow  from  resources  to 
consumers  is  shown  in  some  detail  in  chart  X.  Here 
the  various  stages  of  extracting,  processing,  fabrica- 
tion, and  distribution  are  shown  in  the  successive  rows 
of  the  chart.  The  manpower  employed  in  raising  basic 
agricultural  products  and  in  mining  is  shown  in  the  top 
row,  that  in  processing  these  basic  products,  and  further 
steps  in  nuinufacturing  in  the  next  two  rows,  wholesale 
distribution  in  the  next  and  finally  retail  trade  and 


CHART  VTTT 
PHYSICAL   FLOW  FROM  RAW  MATERIALS   TO  FINISHED    PRODUCTS 

IN  THE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY  1937 
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Source:  Unpublished  study  by  Dr.  Gardiner  C.  Means  for  the  National  Resources  Committee,  Capital  Equipment  Requirements  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Industr]/. 
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CHART  IX 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    CONSUMER    FOOD   DOLLAR 
1935 
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Table    III. —  Trends  of  employment  for  81   segments, 
terms  of  1929  employment  ■ 
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Source:  AppendLx  IS,  section  8. 

service  to  the  consumer  at  the  bottom.  The  precedmg 
chapter  has  ah-eady  shown  that  these  successive  steps 
follow  roughly  a  geographical  pattern  from  the  location 
of  natural  resources  to  the  location  of  consumers.  From 
this  chart  it  is  possible  to  trace  through  the  various 
steps,  seeing  the  proportionate  volume  of  manpower 
used  at  each  stage.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  compare  the 
man-power  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  hogs  with 
that  engaged  in  meat  packing,  in  taiming  leather,  and 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  other  leather  products. 
Forest  products  move  in  two  different  directions,  some 
into  paper  and  pulp  thence  to  other  paper  products 
and  into  books  and  newspapers,  others  into  lumber 
mills  and  thence  to  furniture  and  into  the  construction 
industry.  Minerals  too  may  be  traced  through,  coal 
and  iron  ore  into  iion  and  steel  and  thence  to  iron  and 
steel  products  and  to  their  final  fabrication  largely  in 
automobiles  and  various  types  of  machinery'.  The 
bulk  of  these  products  then  travel  through  the  channels 
of  trade  to  the  ultimate  consumers.  At  the  left  of  the 
chart  the  services  to  the  economy  are  indicated,  pubhc 
services  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments, 
banking  and  finance,  the  transportation  and  conmiunica- 
tion  services,  and  electric  power.  The  proportionate 
distribution  of  manpower  employed  in  the  various 
services  to  the  consumer  is  shown  at  the  bottom. 

Of  course,  the  functional  structure  of  the  economy 
does  not  follow  so  neat  a  pattern  of  successive  levels  of 
activity  as  this  chart  would  indicate.  The  basic  re- 
sources do  indeed  have  to  pass  through  successive 
stages  but  some  travel  much  more  directly  to  the  con- 
sumer in  a  relatively  improces?ed  state  such  as  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables,  fluid  milk,  and  household  coal,  while 
others  such  as  cotton  fibers  and  iron  ore  have  to  pass 
through  a  series  of  processes.  For  some  items,  particu- 
larly machinery,  there  is  a  back  flow^  as  fabricated 
products  are  used  in  stages  of  production  closer  to  the 
natural  resources.     On   the  other  hand,   those  things 
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Industry 


Rayon  yam 

Electric  power 

Federal  Government,  excluding  Pwt  Office 

Miscellaneous  service 

Business  service 

Cunning  and  preserving 

Banking  and  finance 

Recreation  and  amusement 

Automobiles 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Professional  service 

Personal  service 

Private  education _ 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Construction 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Puhlic  education 

Retail  trade . 

Telephone 

State  and  local  governments 

Other  textiles 

Auto  transpcrtation 

Petroleum  refining 

Electrical  machinery _, 

Furniture  and  related  products 

Domestic  service 

Iron  and  steel 

Printing  and  publishing  (allied  industries) 

yiificellaneous  industries 

Rubber  tires  and  tubes 

Rubber  products  (other  thou  tires  and  tubes) 

Pottery 

Marble,  granite,  and  other  glass  products 

Telegraph 

Converted  paper  products 

?,IifCellaneous  lumber  products 

Knit  goods _ 

Cement 

Manufactured  gas 

Nonferrous  metals  {other  than  copper) 

Copper,  smelting,  and  refining 

Iron  and  steel  products 

Konuage  earners,  manufacturing  and  mining 

Paper  and  pulp 

Wholesale  trade 

Post  office 

Printing  and  publishing  (newspapers  and  periodicals) . . 

Printing  and  publishing  (book,  music  and  job) 

Other  foods 

Nonferrous  metal  products 

Machinery  (excluding  electrical) 

Agriculture 

Leather  products,  other  than  leather  and  boots  and  shoes. 

Wearing  apparel 

Clay  products,  other  than  pottery 

Miscellaneous  manufactiu-ing  industries 

Crude  petroleum 

[iron  ore 


Percent 

annual 

increase  ^ 


Absolute 
annual 
increase 


Rayon  and  silk 

Boots  and  shoes 

IMining  (nonmetallic) 

Butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  ice  cream. 

Sugar  refining 

Cotton  textiles 

Gla.'^s. 


Fertilizer 

Chemicals 

Anthracite 

Meat  packing 

Confectionery  and  chocolate. 
Coke^ 


Bitiuninous  coal 

Other  transportation 

Woolen  and  vrorsted : 

Lumber  and  millwork 

Leather  (tanning  and  finishing) 

Rail  transportation 

Tobacco 

Flour  milling -- 

Transportation  equipment  other  than  automobiles. 


14.8 
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10 
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2  2 
•.t 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 
t.O 
1.9 
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1.7 
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1.6 
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1.0 

1.0 
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.7 
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-1.1 
-l.S 

-;..; 

-1.4 
-1.5 
-1..5 
-1.5 
-1.6 
-2.1 
-3.1 
-3.7 
-9.5 
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20.400 

15,900 
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50.000 

10.100 
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3.000 
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It.  000 
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1,600 

1,600 
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t.700 

7.900 

90,000 

600 

S.700 

700 
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iOO 

600 

600 

600 

200 

-100 

-100 

-1.000 

-too 

-100 
-l.SOO 

-900 
-l.SOO 

-900 

-SOO 
-6,600 
-9,100 
-l.SOO 
-7.800 

-SOO 
-38,000 
-3,600 
-1,000 
-IS, 900 


Segments  which  are  italicized  are  considered  to  be  less  reliable:  i.  e.,  the  index  of 
correlation  is  less  than  0.90. 

'  The  employment  data  are  taken  from  the  report,  Patterns  of  Resource  Use, 
National  Resources  Committee,  and  the  industries  defined  as  in  that  report. 
The  long-time  trend  is  derived  from  a  linear  logarithmic  regression  obtained  by 
relating  employment  to  consumer  income  and  time.  u?ing  the  data  from  1919  to  1935. 
The  1929  employment  is  calculated  from  the  regression  by  substituting  the  value  of 
64.7  billions  of  1^136  dollars  for  consumer  income,  this  being  the  value  of  the  long-lime 
trend  in  consumer  income  when  projected  to  !92'J;  the  1930  emplo^Tnent  is  obtained 
by  substituting  the  value  of  66.8  billions  of  1936  dollars  of  consumer  income.  .Agri- 
cultural empIojTnent  was  calculated  from  a  linear  regression  relating  employment 
to  consumer  income  and  time,  using  the  data  from  1929  to  1936.  Federal  Government 
in  1930  was  calculated  from  a  trend  based  on  employment  data  for  the  years  1933  to 
1936. 

2  Code  number  used  in  Patterns  of  Resource  Vse.  National  Resources  Committee. 

3  This  is  the  ratio  of  the  difference  in  the  long-time  trend  values  of  emplo>-ment  in 
1930  and  1929  to  the  actual  employment  in  1929. 
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which  reach  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  services  usuaUy 
originiito  closer  to  their  fiiml  point  of  coiisiiniption.  In 
spite  of  the  actual  complexity  of  the  prod uit ion  flows, 
this  chart  coverino:  the  total  manpower  used  in  1935 
docs  give  a  rou<rh  picture  not  only  of  tlu'  segments  of 
production  in  which  this  manpower  was  engaged  but 
also  the  flow  rehitionship  from  resource  to  the  consumer. 

For  each  of  the  sc[)arate  activities  presented  in 
chart  X  it  is  possible  to  derive  trends  similar  to  those 
already  given  for  the  major  segments.  In  Table  III 
the  annual  change  in  manixiwcr  engageil  in  each  of  81 
lines  of  activity  is  given  and  is  stated  as  a  percent  of 
actual  employment  in  1929.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
major  segments,  the  figures  rei)rescnt  the  annual 
change  in  emjjloymcnt  whicli  coukl  be  e.\i)ecte(l  if  there 
were  no  depression.  The  industries  with  growing 
employment  are  sIiowti  first,  then  those  luning  little 
change  in  man[)o\ver  engaged  and  finally  tliosc  with 
declining  employnu-nt. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  these  trends, 
a  second  figure  is  gi\en  for  each  line  of  activity,  the 
number  of  additional  workers  that,  it  is  estimated, 
would  have  been  called  for  each  year,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  workers  actually  employed  in  1929. 

Actual  employment  for  each  industry  in  any  year 
reflects  a  combination  of  long-time  trend  and  sensitiv'ity 
to  depression.  An  examination  of  the  relative  sensi- 
tivity of  industries  with  rapid,  slow,  or  declining  rates 
of  growth,  however,  does  not  show  anv  noticeable  con- 


nection between  long-time  trend  and  sensitivity.  Dif- 
ferences hi  sensitivity,  on  the  other  liand,  are  closely 
related  to  differences  in  the  durability  of  goods  producetl. 
The  discussion  of  sensitivity  will,  therefore,  be  post- 
poned at  this  point  and  combined  with  the  discussion  of 
tiiirahility  which  follows. 

Durability  of  Products 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
structure  of  production  is  directly  related  to  the  dura- 
bility of  products.  The  significance  of  dunibility  was 
apparent  in  the  analysis  of  consumer  wants,  for  it  there 
became  clear  that  durable  consumer  goods  were  more 
sensitive  to  variations  in  consumer  income  and  con- 
sumer expenditure  than  were  nondurable  gooils.  This 
greater  sensitivity  of  consumers'  demand  for  durable 
goods  finds  a  direct  reflection  in  variation  in  the  jjiodiic- 
tion  of  such  goods  and  is  jjaralleled  by  a  similar  behavior 
in  the  production  of  durable  goods  for  producers. 

In  chart  XI  the  value  of  all  jiroduction  in  1929  is 
divided  according  to  the  durability  of  the  product. 
Approximately  three-ciuarters  of  the  total  was  produc- 
tion of  consumers  goods  while  the  remaining  (|uarfer 
was  composed  of  ])ro(lucers  goods.  Kesidential  con- 
struction is  included  with  the  latter  both  because  such 
a  large  proportion  of  residences  are  rented  by  the 
occui)antand  are  properly  classed  as  being  iiivestnuwits 
by  the  owners  and  because  as  a  matter  of  social  account- 
ing it  is  convenient  to  iiiij)nte  rents  to  owner-occuj)ied 
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Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  ai)pendi.v  18,  section  4. 
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which  roiu'li  tlie  consumer  in  the  form  <if  services  usually 
originate  closer  to  their  }iii:il  pdiiit  of  consumption.  In 
spite  of  the  actual  complexity  of  the  j)i-oihietiou  flows, 
this  chart  covering  the  total  manpower  used  in  1935 
tloes  give  a  rou<rh  picture  not  only  of  the  segments  of 
production  in  which  tiiis  manpower  was  engaged  but 
also  the  flow  relationship  from  resource  to  the  consumer. 

For  each  of  the  separate  activities  jiresenfed  in 
chart  X  it  is  possible  to  derive  trenils  similar  to  those 
already  given  for  the  major  segments.  In  Table  III 
the  annual  change  in  manpower  engaged  in  each  of  81 
lines  of  activity  is  given  anti  is  stated  as  a  percent  of 
actual  employment  in  1929.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
nuijor  segments,  the  figures  represent  the  annual 
change  in  employment  which  coulil  be  expected  if  there 
were  no  depression.  The  inchistries  with  growing 
employment  are  shown  first,  then  those  having  little 
change  in  manj^ower  engaged  and  finally  those  with 
declining  employment. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  significance  of  these  trends, 
a  second  figure  is  given  for  each  line  of  activity,  the 
number  of  additional  workers  that,  it  is  estimated, 
would  have  been  called  for  each  year,  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  workers  actually  employed  in  1929. 

Actual  employment  for  each  mdustry  in  any  year 
reflects  a  combination  of  long-time  trend  and  sensiti\nty 
to  depression.  An  examination  of  the  iclative  sensi- 
tivity of  industries  with  rapid,  slow,  or  decliiung  rates 
of  growth,  however,  does  not  show  any  noticeable  con- 


nection between  long-time  trend  and  sensitivity.  Dif- 
ferences in  sensitivity,  on  the  other  hand,  are  closely 
related  to  tlifl'erences  in  the  durability  of  goods  produced. 
The  discussion  of  sensitivity  will,  therefore,  be  post- 
poned at  this  point  and  combined  with  the  discussion  of 
tiin-abihty  wiiich  follows. 

Durability  of  Products 

One  of  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the 
structure  of  production  is  directly  related  to  the  dura- 
bility of  products.  The  significance  of  durability  was 
apparent  in  the  analysis  of  consumer  wants,  for  it  there 
became  clear  that  durable  consumer  goods  were  more 
sensitive  to  variations  in  consunu-r  income  and  con- 
sumer expenditure  than  were  nondurable  goods.  Tliis 
greater  sensiti^•ity  of  consumers'  demand  for  durable 
goods  finds  a  direct  reflection  in  variation  in  the  piddne- 
tion  of  such  goods  and  is  jjaralleled  l)y  a  similar  behavior 
in  the  production  of  durable  goods  for  producers. 

In  chart  XI  the  value  of  all  production  in  1929  is 
divideil  according  to  the  dur.-ibility  of  the  product. 
Approximately  tliree-quarters  of  the  total  was  produc- 
tion of  consumers  goods  while  the  remaining  (piarter 
was  coni])osed  of  producei-s  goods.  Kesitiential  con- 
struction is  included  with  the  latter  both  because  such 
a  large  proportion  of  residences  are  rented  by  the 
occujiant  and  are  projx-rly  classed  as  being  investments 
by  the  owners  and  because  as  a  matter  of  social  account- 
ing it  is  convenient  to  imj)ute  rents  to  owner-occupied 
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Source:  Based  on  data  piven  in  appendiy  18,  section  4. 
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CHART  XII 

TRENDS   IN    PRODUCTION   OF  GOODS   BY   SPECIFIED   GROUPS 

1919  -  1935 
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houses  and  to  treat  all  purchases  of  new  homes  by  con- 
sumers as  investments.' 

Of  the  total  production  in  1929  approximately  one- 
third  was  made  up  of  durable  goods,  less  than  one-fifth 
of  semidurable  goods  and  additions  to  producers 
inventory  anti  the  remainder  or  nearly  half  of  the  total 
was  made  up  of  consumers  nondurable  goods  and 
services. 

The  post-war  production  in  each  of  these  categories 
of  durability  is  represented  in  chart  XII,  and  the  trend 
of  change  imiicated  except  in  the  case  of  residential 
construction  and  producers  inventory  for  which  there 
is  no  clear  basis  for  drawing  a  trend  line.  As  in  the 
charts  of  the  major  segments  and  of  individual  indus- 
tries, the  trend  line  shown  is  the  post-war  trend  after 
adjustment  for  the  influences  of  depression.  It  is 
notable  that  in  the  case  of  consumer  services  and 
nondurable  and  semidurable  consumer  goods  the  trend 
of  increase  is  low,  amounting  for  the  group  to  aj)prox- 
imately  3.S  percent  a  year,  whereas  for  each  of  the 
durable  goods  categories  except  residential  housing  it 
is  appreciably  higher,  amoimting  for  the  group  to  ap- 
proximately 5.4  percent.  This  dill'erential  rate  of 
growth  is  more  clearly  seen  in  chart  XIII  which  shows 
the  j)r()portion  of  total  production  exclusive  of  resi- 
dential construction  and  additions  to  inventory  in  each 
category  from  1919  to  1935.  The  relatively  greater 
increase  in  durable  goods  production  from  1919  to  1929 
is  clear  while  its  greater  sensitivity  to  depression  is 
evident  in  the  data  after  1929. 

The  trend  toward  greater  production  of  durable  goods 
involves  a  significant  change  in  the  structure  of  pro- 
duction during  the  post-war  period.  There  are  no  com- 
parable data  to  indicate  whether  the  same  type  of 
change  was  going  on  before  the  war,  but  there  is  a 
presumption  that  the  post-war  trend  is  the  continuation 
of  a  pre-war  trend  since  agriculture  which  declined  so 
greatly  in  relative  importance  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  production  of  nondurable  and  semidurable 
goods.  To  some  extent  both  trends  reflect  the  increased 
industrialization  of  the  country  and  the  shift  of  its 
exports  from  agricidtural  to  industrial  products. 

The  significance  of  this  shift  toward  durable  goods  is 
apparent  when  the  sensitivity  to  dcprc'ssion  of  durable 
goods  is  compared  with  that  of  nondurable  goods.  In 
table  IV  the  relation  between  the  actual  production  in 
1932  and  the  production  called  for  by  the  post-war 
trend  is  indicated.  The  much  greater  sensitivity  of 
durable  goods  and  construction  than  of  nondurable 
and  semidurable  goods  is  immeiiiatcly  apparent. 
Differences  in  the  drop  in  price  for  each  category  are 

3  Automobiles  and  other  consumer  durable  and  semidurable  goo<ls  could  logically 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  but  their  dumbility  is  u.suaUy  less  thanthatof  re-^idences 
and  they  are  rented  to  a  very  much  less  extent  so  that  no  great  distortion  is  introduced 
by  treating  such  goods  as  "consumecl"  when  purc-hase<i  rather  than  as  an  investment 
which  renders  a  series  of  consumer  services  through  their  useful  life. 


also  shown  for  this  table  in  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
possibility  that  sensiti\nty  in  production  may  reflect 
insensitivity  of  price  as  well  as  durability  of  product.* 

T.\BLE   IV.- — Sensilimty  to   depression  of  commodity  classes  and 

services 


Commodity  class 


Nondurable  pnnds_ 

Senii'iuraMi'  ^:^^o<ls 

Construction  of  public  works., 

Serviws 

Consumers  durable  goods 

Pro<lucers  durable  goods 

Business  construction 


Proportion  of 
production 
indicated  by 

trend  line 
which  is  rep- 
resented by 
actual  produc- 
tion in  1932  1 

(percent) 


92.7 
87.3 
83.4 
77.5 
60.0 
66.  1 
60.6 


Propor- 
tion of 
1929  price 
repre- 
sented 
by  1932 
price  ' 
(percent) 


65.7 
64.0 
80.1 
97.9 
84.6 
82.5 
82.2 


•  Values  upon  which  the  ratios  are  ba'^od  are  in  terms  of  1929  prices  as  given  by 
Simon  Kuznets.  Cnmmodilj/  Flow  and  Capital  Formation,  vol.  I,  p.  4K5;  .services  is  a 
specially  constructed  series,  shown  in  Appendi.x  LS,  sec.  4.  The  trenil  line  is  based 
on  an  exponential  repression  relating  the  value  to  consumer  inconie  and  time;  the 
trend  given  by  the  repression  is  jiut  throuph  1926  at  a  level  corresponding  to  the 
average  value  for  the  years  of  the  period  1923-29  from  which  the  1932  trend  value  is 
derived. 

3  Price  ratio  obtained  from  Kuznets,  Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Formation. 
vol.  I,  table  II-7,  and  footnote  X>  of  table  VI-.").  'rho  price  ratio  f{)r  services  is  from 
especially  constructed  inde.x  shown  in  appendix  18,  sec.  4. 


*  For  further  discussion  of  the  relation  between  jirice  behavior,  durability,  and 
sensitivity  to  depression,  see  chap.  VIII. 

CII.\KT  XIII 

PROPORTION  OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
BY  DEGREE  OF  DURABILITY, 


Source:  Bfiscd  upon  data  given  in  appendLx  18,  section  4. 

1919-1935 
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CHART  XIV 
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Source:  Based  upon  data  given  in  Appendix  IS,  section  9. 

Because  of  the  major  structural  importance  of  these 
different  categories  it  seems  desirable  to  examine  their 
behavior  in  more  detail.  Examination  of  chart  XII 
shows  that  the  four  categories  of  consumers  goods, 
producers  durable  goods,  business  construction,  and 
public  works  follow  a  somewhat  similar  course,  moving 
down  together  with  depression  and  moving  up  vsath 
recovery  though  their  trends  of  change  and  sensiti\dty 
to  depression  are  different.  This  pattern  of  behavior 
appears  to  be  closely  related  to  the  variations  in  con- 
siuners  real  income  also  shown  on  the  chart.  For  each 
of  the  categories,  the  post-war  peak  of  production  was 
reached  in  1929  along  with  the  peak  of  consumer  in- 
come, the  depression  low  was  reached  in  1932  along 
with  the  low  in  consumer  income,  or  in  1933,  the  year 
after  the  low  in  income,  and  each  series  has  recovered 
considerably  above  the  depression  low.  This  close  re- 
lation is  shown  statistically  in  the  table  below  which 
gives  the  proportion  of  the  variation  in  each  of  these 
durability  categories  which  is  paralleled  by  variations 
in  consumers  income  adjusted  for  a  time  factor  to 
account  for  differences  in  trend. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  categories  of  goods,  residen- 
tial construction  appears  to  vary  more  independently  of 
the  variations  in  consumer  income.  Such  construction 
reached  its  peak  in  1925  and  continued  to  decline  from 
then  untU  1933,  its  low  point  corresponding  roughly  to 
consumer  income  at  its  low  but  in  other  respects  having 
little  relation  to  the  latter.    This  partial  independence 


of  the  two  series  is  clearly  brought  out  in  chart  XIV, 
which  shows  both  the  number  of  nonfarm  dweUing 
units  constructed  each  year  and  the  size  of  total  con- 
simier  income. 

Table  V. — Percent  of  variation,  1919  to  1935,  lekick  is  paralleled 
by  variation  in  consumers'  income  and  a  time  factor 

Services 92.  7 

Nondurable ---  83.  9 

Seiiiidurable 73.  9 

Consumers  durable 93.  8 

Producers  durable 93.  0 

Business  construction 91.  0 

Public  works 82.  9 

Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  18.  section  4.  Percent  of  variation  is  the 
square  of  ttie  index  of  correlation  (adjusted)  wliich  is  derived  from  a  linear  regression 
(in  logarithms)  relating  production  in  each  category  to  consumer  income  and  time, 
using  the  data  for  the  years  of  the  period  1919-35.  The  consumer  income  series  is 
that  employed  in  the  report.  Patterns  of  Resource  use.  National  Resources  Committee. 
For  the  data,  see  .Appendix  18,  sec.  9,  of  this  report. 

A  second  category  bearing  only  a  very  crude  relation 
to  consiuner  income  is  the  net  addition  to  producers' 
inventories.  This  fluctuates  violently  and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  independently  of  consumer  income 
though  in  the  depression  it  is  a  negative  figure  and 
reaches  its  largest  negative  value  in  the  year  of  lowest 
consumer  income.  It  thus  bears  some  relation  to  con- 
sumer income  but  not  the  close  relation  shown  for  the 
first  group  of  items. 

In  appraising  the  relation  between  the  different  cate- 
gories of  production  and  consumer  income  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  production  is  both  an  expression  of 
the  producers'  reaction  to  the  way  consumers  dispose 
of  their  income  and  the  main  source  of  consumers' 
income.  The  lag  in  durable-goods  production  suggests 
that  expansion  of  the  production  of  durable  goods  other 
than  residential  housing  foUows  from  the  expansion  in 
consumer  income  and  consumer  expenditures.  This  is  a 
possibility  which  can  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  conclusion 
only  after  further  research.  At  the  present  time  it  ap- 
pears as  very  probable  but  not  conclusively  established. 

The  structure  of  production  insofar  as  sensitivity  to 
depression  is  concerned  can  be  made  more  specific  by 
examining  the  changes  in  employment  in  specific  lines 
of  activity.  In  table  VI  segments  of  the  economy 
covering  approximately  30  percent  of  the  total  employ- 
ment are  arranged  in  order  of  their  sensitivity  to  varia- 
tion in  consumers'  income.  The  activities  are  grouped 
into  five  degrees  of  durability,  combining  all  durable 
goods  in  one  category  and  all  construction  in  another 
category.  Inventory  does  not  appear  as  a  separate 
category  since  it  is  not  an  independent  branch  of  pro- 
duction. The  table  serves  to  reaffirm  the  structural 
importance  of  durability.  How  much  this  sensiti\'ity 
of  durable  goods  production  is  a  matter  of  durability, 
how  much  it  is  a  matter  of  the  price  inflexibility  indi- 


structure  uf  the  Aint-rican  Economy 

Table  ^'I. — Sensitivity  of  employment  to  depression  in  specified  segments  of  the  economy 
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Index  of 
sensitiv- 
ity to  de- 
pression 1 
(percent 
range) 

Ser\'ices 

Nondurable 

Scmidurahle 

Durable 

Construction 

O-IO 
10-20 
20-30 
30-40 

Federal  Government  except  Post 
Office. 

Post  Office. 

State  and  local  government. 

Telephone. 

Electric  power  and  light. 

Banking  and  finance. 

Automobile  transport. 

Telegraph. 

Transimrtation  other  than  rail- 
roads. 

Railroads. 

Flour  milling. 
Cane  sugar. 
Petroleum  refining. 
Butter  and  cheese. 
Bread  and  baking. 
Metit  packing. 

Newspapers.  i)rinting  and  pub- 
lishing. 

Tobacco. 

Printing  and  publishing,  except 

book  and  music. 
Chemicals. 
Paix-r  |)ro<lucts. 
Bituniinmis  coal. 
Anthracite  coal. 
Manufactured  gas. 
Canning  and  preserving. 
Confectionery. 
Paper  and  pulp. 

Fertilizer. 
Coke. 

Rayon  yam.i 

Boots  and  shoes. 
Knit  goods. 
Dyeing  and  finishing. 
Silk  and  rayon. 
Wearing  apparel. 
Glass. 

Rubber  tires. 

Leather. 

Leather    products    other    than 

shoes. 
Printing  and   publishing,   book 

and  nmsic. 
Other  textiles. 
Cotton  textiles. 
Paint  and  varnish. 
Woolen  and  worsle<i . 
Rubber  products,  excluding  tires 

and  tubes. 

Copier  smelting. 

Nonfcrroiis    metals    other    than 
cojiper. 

Pottery. 
Nonmetallic  mining.' 

Furniture. 

Automobiles. 

Iron  and  steel. 

Iron  and  steel  products. 

Transportation  equipment  other 

than  automobiles. 
Other  machinery. 
Electrical  machinery. 

Construction. » 
Cement.' 

40-50 

SO-60 

Clay  products. 
Iron  ore. 

Marble,  granite,  etc. 

Source:  Based  on  the  data  for  employment  calculated  at  various  levels  of  consumer  income  as  given  in  table  II  of  Patterns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Committee. 
The  classification  of  the  segment  according  to  durabiUty  is  based  on  table  I  of  appendix  8  of  this  report. 

i  Sensitivity  to  depression  is  defined  in  this  case  as  the  percent  increase  in  employment  corresponding  to  a  change  in  consumer  income  from  G5  to  78  billions  of  1930  dollars 
a  20  percent  increase)  mterpolated  from  table  II  of  Pa«ern«  0/ i?c50ur«  Oe,  National  Res 


»  Estimates  are  less  reliable. 
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cated  in  table  VI,  and  liow  nmch  price  iiiflexibUitj'  is 
itself  a  matter  of  durability,  are  questions  whose  dis- 
cussion will  be  postponed  to  chapter  VIII  below. 

Technology 

Contributing  to  the  greater  emphasis  on  durable 
goods  is  the  continuing  development  of  unproved 
technology.  Partly  this  takes  the  form  of  now  com- 
modities, such  as  the  automobile  and  the  talking  movie, 
which  satisfy  wants  not  previously  satisfied  or  not 
satisfied  so  effectively.  Partly  the  improving  tech- 
nology takes  the  form  of  techniques  or  machmes  which 
conserve  resources,  labor-saving  devices  such  as  the 
continuous  strip  rolling  mills,  fuel-saving  devices  such 
as  the  improved  steam  generating  power  plants,  or 
raw  material  saving  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  high- 
strength  steels.  Constant  improvements  in  technique 
make  for  changes  in  the  structure  of  production. 

The  two  most  important  effects  of  technical  change 
on  the  structure  of  production  have  been  tlie  increasing 
mechanization  of  production,  hugely  througli  the  intro- 
duction of  automatic  machines,  and  the  improved 
organization  of  production  in  sjiccific  areas.  In  the 
home,  the  office,  the  farm,  and  the  factory,  automatic 
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machines  are  performing  services  which  contribute  to  a 
higher  staiuiard  of  living,  increase  production  or  release 
manjiower  and  make  it  available  for  some  other  use. 
The  increased  use  of  automatic  machines  in  industry  is 
grai)liically  indicated  in  chart  XV  which  siiows  the 
proportion  of  total  sales  of  instruments  to  industry 
which  are  used  to  control  production  processes.  Such 
instruinenfs  make  up  nearly  one-third  of  all  instrument 
sales  in  193')  whereas  in  1920  they  constituted  less  than 
one-twelfth  of  such  sales. 

C^oiipled  with  increasing  mechanization  has  been  the 
development  of  scientific  management  and  improved 
techniques  of  organization.  In  the  absence  of  any 
change  in  mechanical  instruments,  division  of  labor  and 
synchronization  of  activity  may  lead  to  greatly  in- 
creased productivity.  In  some  of  the  most  highly 
mecliiinized  industries  it  is  organization  cjuite  as  much  as 
mecliiinization  upon  which  productivityrests.  The  auto- 
mobile assembly  line  is  relatively  simple  mechanically. 
Organiza  t  ion  ii  lly,  it  must  f  unction  witiiout  a  hitch.  The 
large-scale,  highly  integrated  organization  of  the  railway 
systemcontributesitsmajortechnology.  The  telephone 
system  is  in  essence  a  highly  complex,  smoothly  func- 
tionmg  organization  of  individuals  and  materials. 
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CHART  XV 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  INDUSTRIAL  INSTRUMENT  SALES 
BY  FUNCTION,    1923-1935 


Source:  Works  Progress  Administration,  national  research  project,  Industrial  In- 
slTuments  and  Changing  Technology,  figure  10,  page  40. 

Teclmiques  of  organization  have  extended  their  scope 
strikingly  in  recent  years.  Scientific  management  has 
grown  from  preoccupation  with  the  minute  detail  of 
industrial  processes — the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
worker's  movements — to  concern  with  problems  of 
broader  scope — the  whole  organization  of  an  enter- 
prise, the  clarification  of  duties  among  departments  and 
branches  of  the  organization  and  the  disentanglement 
of  functions  involved  in  techniques  of  administration. 
This  development  has  made  possible  a  greater  product 
per  worker  often  quite  as  significantly  as  has  increased 
mechanization. 

The  savijig  of  manpower  in  different  lines  of  activity 
resulting  from  mechanization  and  improved  manage- 
ment is  indicated  in  chart  XVI  which  shows  the  decline 
in  the  manpower  required  per  unit  of  production  in  five 
major  segments  of  production  in  the  post-war  period. 
The  decUne  in  manpower  requirement  for  the  same 
amount  of  production  has  been  greatest  in  manufactur- 
ing, amounting  to  appro.ximately  45  percent  from  1920 
to  1932.  Mining,  steam  railroads,  and  telephone  re- 
qmrements  dropped  roughly  20  to  25  percent. 

The  decline  in  manpower  requirements  in  agriculture 
appears  to  have  been  more  uneven  and  less  marked. 
Smce  the  estimate  of  imit  labor  requirements  is  largely 
derived  from  a  comparison  of  the  volmne  of  output 
with  the  number  of  persons  employed,  the  effects  of 
bad  seasons  in  reducing  crops  and  of  depression  in 
backing  up  surplus  workers  on  the  farms  appear  as 
increases  in  the  amount  of  labor  required  per  output. 


Studies  of  changing  techniques  in  the  production  of 
specific  crops  show  continuous  declines  in  labor  require- 
ments rather  than  the  uneven  trend  shown  here. 

With  the  exception  of  the  utilities,  the  increase  in 
output  per  worker  appears  to  have  been  checked  during 
the  depression.  The  effect  of  tecluiological  improve- 
ments, however,  is  obscured  by  the  fact  that  an  ap- 
parent slowing  down  in  the  rate  of  increase  in  output 
per  worker  may  reflect  a  decline  in  new  invention,  a 
reduced  rate  of  new  construction  w'hich  would  mean 
that  new  inventions  were  put  into  use  less  rapidly,  or 
an  increase  in  part-time  employment. 

If  similar  data  were  available  for  trade  and  consumer 
services,  they  would  probably  show  only  a  very  minor 
reduction  in  the  manpower  per  unit  of  production  in 
these  fields. 

This  release  in  manpower  per  unit  of  output  continued 
fairly  steadily  from  1920  onward  but,  whatever  hard- 
ships it  may  have  placed  on  individuals,  it  did  not  in 
volve  an  absolute  diminution  in  total  employment  prior 
to  1930  since  the  total  manpower  employed  in  1928  and 
1929  was  8  percent  and  10  percent  greater  than  in  1920. 
Nor  is  there  convincing  evidence  that  the  great  unem- 
ployment in  the  depression  of  the  thirties  was  a  direct 
result  of  technical  improvement.  The  increasing 
mechanization  and  increased  integration  of  production 
unquestionably  altered  somewhat  the  structure  of  the 
whole  economy  and  through  that  influence  may  have 
made  the  whole  economy  more  subject  to  depression. 

CHART  XVI 


1920  1925  1930  I93S 

Source:  Based  on  data  from  Technological  Trends  and  National  Policy,  National 
Resources  Committee,  1937,  table  8,  page  77,  for  all  industries  except  agricul- 
ture. For  the  data  on  unit  labor  requirement  in  agriculture,  see  appendix  18, 
section  10. 
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Potential  Production 

The  cuinbiiu'il  ell'i'its  of  kini^-liiiie  ticiuis,  tcfluiulog- 
ical  change  affecting  the  manpower  required  for  a 
given  vohinio  of  jjrodiiction  and  sensitivity  to  depres- 
sion nuiy  be  seen  in  tlie  following  eluirt,  XVll.  Here 
the  potentialities  of  1938  are  set  forth  in  contrast  to  the 
actualities  of  1935,  for  the  major  segments  of  the  whole 
economy.  The  totals  for  eacii  segment  here  shown 
represent  the  1938  distribution  of  employment  which 
it  is  estimated  would  correspond  with  the  full  use  of 
numpower,  taking  into  account  trends  in  cons\im])li()n 
habits  and  tccluuijogical  clumges.  The  assumption  of 
no  mieinploynient  is  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
at  no  time  since  Hi'JO  ha\(^  there  been  fewer  than  one 
and  onc-liaif  millinn  uiicni|)liiyc(l.  The  figures  for  no 
unemploynuMit  are  used  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
basis  for  estimating  the  minimum  feasible  imemploy- 
ment.  The  black  portion  of  each  segment  represents 
the  actual  employment  in  1935,  reduced  to  the  equiva- 
lent of  full-time  employment.  The  size  of  the  difl'erence 
indicates  the  areas  where  the  absolute  increase  in  em- 


ployment which  would  accompany  the  full  use  of  re- 
sources is  greatest.  A  comparison  between  the  black 
and  gray  portions  of  each  segment  shows  the  percentage 
increase  which  would  correspond  wilii  full  employment 
under  these  conditions.  The  data  hu-  construction  are 
very  inadequate  and  the  estimate  of  potential  employ- 
ment is  less  reliable  for  this  than  for  other  segments. 

International  Trade 

OiU'  nioi-e  nuijor  element  in  tlie  structure  of  produc- 
tion needs  to  be  considered— international  tiade.  So 
far  only  production  within  the  I'liited  States  has  been 
considered.  Actually  part  of  the  prochict  t)f  American 
industry  is  exported  in  exchange  for  connnodities  and 
services  from  abroad.  The  total  volume  of  exports, 
including  .services  to  foreigners  in  this  country,  in  1935 
amounted  to  2,300  million  dollars  or  approxinuitely  5 
percent  of  the  country's  total  production.'^    The  propor- 

»  This  perientnt'e  is  derived  iki  follows:  Total  procluction  includiiii!  services  in  1929 
dollars  for  1U35  is  62.S49  million  dollars  (as  given  liy  S.  KuzneW  in  Cummudiljj  Flow 
and  Capilat  Formalwn);  total  exports  includini;  services  in  lUS.'i  amounted  to  2,360 
million  dollars  or  3, 1.VJ  millions  of  1»29  dollars  (derived  from  data  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    The  ratio  is  5  percent. 
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ESTIMATED    EMPLOYMENT    WITH    FULL    USE     OF    MANPOWER    1938 
COMPARED    WITH    ACTUAL    EMPLOYMENT    IN    1935 

H    EQUIVALENT  FULL-TIWE  EMPLOYMENT,   1935      -41,411,000 

E    ESTIM4TE0  FULL-TIME  EMPLOYMENT  WITH  FULL  USE  OF  M4NP0WER,  I9je       "54,643,000 


SERVICES    TO    THE    ECONOMY 

GOVERNMENTAL    8  FINANCIAL 

3,1  26,000 

3,764,000 


AGRICULTURE 
9,925,000 


UTILITIES 
3.218,000 
4,378,000 


i 


MANUFACTURING 
8,512,000 
13.14  6.000 


SERVICES    TO    THE   CONSUMER 
6.562.000 


TRADE 

6,572,000 


MINERALS 
74  5,000 


i 


MISCELLANEOUS 
2,030.000 
2.729.000 


CONSTRUCTION 
719,000 


UPPCB  FP6URES  REPBESENT  EOUiVALEtJT  fULL-TiME  EMPlOYMEMT    19»5 

LOWER  FIGUBES  REPRESENT  ESTiM4T£o  EMPlOTMENT   wiTh  FULL  USE  OF  iUNPOWtB  I95S 


Source:  Based  upon  data  in  Patterns  of  lit  source  L'se^  National  Kesources  Committee,  tabic  1. 
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tioii  of  the  products  of  three  major  segments  which 
were  exported  in  1937  is  indicated  in  table  VII. 

Table  VII. — Proportion  of  major  exports  to  domestic  production, 

1937 

(Value in  thousands  of  dollars] 


.\£rricult«ral  pioducts 

Mineral  products  (crude). 
Manufactures 


Total  exports  (including  services)  - 

On  the  basis  of  an  alternate  method  of 
computation,  the  results  are  as  follow  s : 

Kaw  at^ricultural  products 

Mijieral  products  (crude) 

Value  added,  all  manufactures 


Total  pro- 
duction 


1  9,  636.  000 
3  6, 440,  000 
s  58, 850,  000 


'  9. 636. 000 
'  5,  440,  UOO 
>  25, 070, 000 


Exports 


'  795.  034 

•  177,609 

•  2, 471,  303 

;  4, 579, 000 


'  7.W.  179 

<  177,  609 

I  1,  107,  895 


Proportion 
exported 


3.3 

4.2 


7,8 
3.3 
4.4 


I  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  mimeographed  release  of  May  21, 1938.  Gross 
farm  income. 

'  Bureau  of  Foreign  an4  Domestic  Commerce,  total  agricultural  exports. 

s  IJureau  of  Mines,  total  value  of  all  minerals  produced. 

<  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  total  value  of  minerals  included  in 
exports  of  crude  materials. 

6  Estimated  by  applying  percentage  change  in  a  value  index  to  the  1935  census 
figures. 

«  All  manufactures  and  semimanufactures. 

7  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Finance  Division. 

'  Value  of  crude  agricultural  exports  plus  value  of  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs  plus 
estimated  \  ;ilue  uf  raw  materials  contained  in  exports  of  ntiinufactured  foodstuffs  and 
semi-manufactiire<l  and  manufactured  agricultural  products. 

»  Estimated  liv  applyingratioofvalueadded  to  valueof  product  (according  to  1935 
Census  flguras)  to  estimated  value  of  product  in  1937. 

i»  Estimated  by  applying  appropriate  ratios  to  exports  of  all  manufactures. 

The  total  exports  (both  commodities  and  tourist  ex- 
penditures) each  year  since  1919  are  given  in  chart 
XVIII  m  terms  of  1929  dollars.     Table  VII-A  shows 

CHART  XVIII 

US.  IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS   OF  GOODS  AND  SERVICES 
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CHART  XIX 

VOLUME    OF    UNITED    STATES     EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS 
OF    FINISHED     AND    UNFINISHED    GOODS 

1919  -  1937 


1920  1925  1930 

Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 


1920  1925  1930  1935        i 

Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.     Chart  shows  values  expressed 
in  1929  dollars. 
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the  proportion  of  national  iHodiiciicui  of  conunodities 
that  has  hecn  oxpoitcd  in  eacii  census  year,  without  any 
adjustment  for  price  clianjres.  Total  exports  show  a 
deciinmg  trend  both  in  absolute  amounts  and  as  com- 
pared with  total  pro(hiction.  The  dianiring  composi- 
tion of  exports  is  shown  in  chart  XIX.  A  little  more 
than  half  the  value  of  total  exports  is  made  up  of 
finished  nianufactiir«>s,  while  raw  materials  are  next  in 
importance.  During  the  depression,  more  raw  mate- 
rials were  exported  and  correspondingly  less  finished 
manufactures;  and  with  recovery,  exports  of  raw 
materials  have  fallen  sliarply  in  proportion  to  tlie  total, 
while  exports  of  finished  inaiiuractuies,  especially  ma- 
chinery and  vehicles,  have  taken  thi'ir  j)lace.  Exports 
of  semimanufactured  goods  have  shown  a  steady, 
though  slight,  increasing  trend  in  proportion  to  the 
total  for  the  entire  jjeiiod  nf  1919  to  1937. 

T.\BLE    \'II-.\. —  Total    proiluclion   of  goods    and   proportion 
exported,  1919-37 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Total  United 
States  pro- 
duction 

Exports  of 
United  States 
merchandise 

Percent  ex- 
ports are  of 
total  produc- 
tion 

1919 

48,527 
34,  103 
45,903 
47.494 
47,930 
.52,  825 
32,337 
24,945 
32, 937 
0) 

7,  750 
4. 379 
4,091 
4,  81!) 
4,  759 
5, 157 
2, 378 
1,047 
2.243 
3,295 

16.0 

1921 

12.8 

1923 

8.9 

1925 

1927 - 

1929 

1931                                                          

10. 1 
9.9 
9.8 
7.4 

1933-                                                      

6.0 

1935                                                       

0.8 

1937 

>7.5 

Source:  Bureiu  of  Foreijin  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Nummary  of  United  Utaits 
Trade  With  World,  1937,  p.  39. 

t  Not  yet  ftvailflbie. 

'  Based  on  a  rough  estimate  of  value  of  total  production. 

Tlie  iirimarv  function  of  these  exports  when  con- 
sidered in  terms  of  the  whole  economy  is  as  an  ex- 
change to  obtain  goods  wiiicli  cannot  be  produced  in 
this  country  or  which  would  cost  more  to  produce  in 
this  country  than  other  tilings  wliicli  might  be  exported 
in  exchange  for  them.  As  h;is  already  been  indicated, 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  country's  imports 
(including  imjiorts  from  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Kico,  and 
expenditures  of  Americans  abroad)  in  1929  was  nnide 
up  of  tropical  products  and  minerals  not  avtiilable  in 
tlie  United  States,  while  another  1.5  percent  was  made 
up  of  services  rendered  to  Americjins  abroad  as  tourists 
or  on  business.  The  remaining  45  percent  of  imports 
was  made  up  of  things  most  of  which  could  have  been 
produced  in  this  country  but  which  can  be  obtained 
more  cheaply  by  exchange.  Thus  thecountry  exchanges 
American  produced  cotton  for  Jajianese  silk,  wheat 
flour  and  cotton  cloth  for  Cuban  sugar,  and  niw  cotton 
for    French    brandy    and    wines.     Total   imports    are 


CH.^UT  XX 

PROPORTION     OF     UNITED    STATES     EXPORTS    AND    IMPORTS 

OF     FINISHED    AND    UNFINISHED    GOODS 

1919  -  1937 

EXPORTS    OF    U    S.   PRODUCTS 


IMPORTS     FOR    U.S.  CONSUMPTION 


1920  1925  1930 

Source:  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 
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shown  in  chart  XIX  and  XX,  divided  into  the  different 
major  categories.  The  presence  of  tariffs  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad  tends  to  reduce  this  type  of  desir- 
able exchange  but  has  at  the  same  time  tlie  advantage 
that  it  somewhat  reduces  the  impact  of  foreign  condi- 
tions on  particular  industries  in  this  country. 

In  a  general  way,  exports  and  imports  rise  and  fall 
together;  both  have  shown  great  sensitivity  to  de- 
pression, exports  dropping  in  1932  to  68  percent  of  their 
recent  predepression  trend  and  imports  dropping  to 
86  percent  of  their  corresponding  trend.  The  composi- 
tion of  imports  in  terms  of  the  degree  of  fabrication 
shows  less  marked  trends  of  change  than  that  of  exports, 
the  proportion  of  each  major  category  to  the  whole 
-being  shown  in  chart  XX. 

While  American  imports  and  exports  in  recent  years 
have  tended  to  be  of  approximately  the  same  magni- 
tude and  offsetting,  there  are  financial  transactions  in 
addition  as  long-  or  short-term  investments  are  made 
or  retired  between  countries  or  as  the  profits  from 
investment  are  realized.  Such  financial  flows  and 
their  repercussions  on  production  will  be  discussed  in 
chapter  VI. 

The  preceding  pages  represent  an  effort  to  indicate 
the  main  structural  characteristics  of  production  as 
reflected  in  the  data  for  the  period  since  the  World 
War.  These  characteristics  are  altogether  too  com- 
plex to  be  summarized  in  a  single  paragraph.  Yet 
certain  outstanding  items  can  be  brought  into  review. 
In  respect  to  proportionality  the  outstanding  character- 
istics which  call  for  note  are  (1)  the  greater  amount  of 
both  manpower  and  capital  employed  in  agriculture 
than  in  manufacturing,  yet  the  very  much  smaller 
money  value  attached  to  the  agricultural  contribution 
to  production  than  to  the  contribution  of  manufactur- 
ing, a  difference  which  can  be  partly  explauied  by  the 
low  level  of  agricultural  prices;  (2)  the  liigh  proportion 
of  capital  invested  per  worker  in  the  public  utihty 
field;  and  (3)  the  relatively  large  contribution  to  na- 


tional production  made  by  governmental  and  financial 
activities  even  when  the  post  office  and  education  are 
excluded.  In  respect  to  the  changing  character  of 
production  through  time  after  adjustment  for  depression 
influence  there  are  two  most  striking  characteristics. 
First,  there  is  the  tendency  for  a  decline  of  employment 
in  the  extractive  segments,  agriculture  and  mining,  the 
lack  of  any  significant  post-war  trend  toward  expand- 
ing employment  in  manufacturing  and  in  utilities  as  a 
whole,  the  contraction  of  railroad  employment  counter- 
balancing expansion  in  other  utility  activities  and  the 
trend  of  expanding  employment  in  trade,  service  to 
the  consumer  and  in  the  field  of  government  and 
finance.  Second,  there  is  the  slight  tendency  for  pro- 
duction to  be  shifted  from  nondurable  to  durable  goods. 
Thus  the  economy  as  a  whole  is  undergoing  gradual 
changes  in  the  relative  emphasis  likely  to  be  placed  on 
different  types  of  productive  functions  when  resources 
are  fully  employed. 

In  respect  to  depression  behavior,  the  various  eco- 
nomic fimctions  show  varying  degrees  of  sensitivity  to 
depression  forces,  the  most  stable  being  agriculture  and 
governmental  activity  while  the  most  sensitive  are 
mining,  manufacturing,  especiaUy  of  durable  goods, 
and  construction.  The  greater  sensitivity  of  produc- 
tion in  these  latter  segments  is  linked  with  a  smaller 
depression  sensitivity  of  prices.  The  impUcation  of 
this  will  be  considered  in  chapter  VIII.  Altogether 
the  structure  of  national  production,  expanding  over 
a  period  of  years  with  the  increase  in  the  labor 
force  and  with  improving  techniques  of  production  but 
frequently  falling  way  below  the  full  use  of  resources, 
shows  a  graduafly  changing  proportioning  of  activity 
through  the  years  and  quite  marked  differences  in  the 
sensitivity  of  different  types  of  activity  to  depression. 
The  reasons  for  the  failure  of  production  to  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  will  fuUy  employ  the  available 
resources  will  be  discussed  after  the  financial  overlay 
to  production  has  been  considered. 


CHAPTER     VI.    THE     STRUCTURE     OF     PRODUCTION 

FINANCIAL     OVERLAY 


In  the  two  preceding  chapters  on  the  structure  of 
production,  attention  has  hccn  entirely  focused  on  the 
concrete  physical  activity  of  production,  its  location, 
and  its  characteristics.  But  the  bulk  of  productive 
activity,  apart  from  home  production  for  home  use,  is 
carried  on  at  least  in  part  through  the  use  of  money, 
and  the  process  of  production  is  punctuated  by  money 
transactions.'  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
indicate  the  way  in  which  tiiese  transactions  in  combi- 
nation involve  a  continuing  flow  of  money  overlying 
production,  to  show  the  mairnitude  of  the  major  money 
flows  and  to  discuss  certain  of  the  factors  affecting  them. 

Money  Flows  Overlying  Production 

At  frequent  and  UTegularly  spaced  intervals  in  the 
production  process  money  changes  hands  with  respect 
to  some  phase  of  that  process.  It  is  successively  in- 
volved in  the  long  drawn-out  activity  whereby  cotton 
is  raised,  ginned,  transported  to  the  cotton  mill,  spun 
into  yarn,  woven  into  cloth,  transported  to  the  clothing 
numufacturer,  made  into  overalls,  distributed  in  bulk 
to  wholesalers,  broken  into  smaller  lots  and  distributed 
to  retailers,  and  finally  distributed,  one  pair  at  a  time, 
to  the  ultimate  consumers.  A  series  of  money  trans- 
actions prick  out  the  pattern  of  production  as  the 
farmer  pays  for  seed,  rents  land,  hires  cotton  pickers, 
sells  his  cotton;  as  the  ginning  of  cotton  and  its  trans- 
port are  paid  for;  as  the  goods  change  hands  in  the 
successive  steps  toward  the  consumer;  as  each  pro- 
ducer lures  workers,  pays  for  materials  and  power,  pays 
taxes  for  the  ser\aces  rendered  by  government,  and 
pays  interest  and  profits  to  the  holders  of  financial 
interests  in  the  enterprise.- 

In  this  manner  a  long  series  of  money  transactions 
outline  the  physical  process  of  production  with  consid- 
erable detail,  yet  all  of  the  separate  steps  in  production 
are  not  reflected  in  money  transactions.  Within  a 
single  enterprise  production  goes  on  without  money 
changing  hands  at  each  stop.  There  is  no  separate 
money  transaction  as  the  cotton  is  put  through  each  of 
the  separate  machines  in  the  textile  mill.  Only  as 
goods  are  transferred  between  economic  units,  or  as 
factors  of  production  are  supplied  by  individuals  or 

1  Productive  activity  is  also  carried  on  within  other  consuming  units  for  consump- 
tion within  the  units  as  is  the  case  to  some  extent  in  children's  or  old  iwople's  homes 
and  army  camps. 

*  There  is  some  question  whether  interest,  diridend,  and  tax  payments  are  properly 
included  as  involving  transactions.  They  are  clearly  part  of  the  circuit  flow  of  money 
and  will  be  included  as  transactions  in  this  discussion. 


enterprises  to  other  individuals  or  enterprises,  does  the 
jjFoductive  process  involve  money  transactions. 

The  more  highly  integrated  an  industrial  process, 
the  fewer  the  money  transactions  as  the  goods  move 
toward  the  consumer.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  can  mine 
ore  and  coal,  nuike  steel,  and  fabricate  it  into  automo- 
biles without  money  transactions  intervening  between 
these  steps.  But  even  in  such  a  highly  integrated 
process  of  production,  money  transactions  outline  the 
diflerent  stages  as  wages  are  paid  for  tlie  different  tj-pes 
of  activity,  taxes  are  paid  on  different  properties,  and 
materials  have  to  be  bought. 

Even  in  the  case  of  government  where  most  services 
are  rendered  to  business  or  ultimate  consumers  without 
any  sjjecific  charge  for  the  sjjccific  service  the  process 
of  rendering  services  is  pricked  out  in  money  terms  as 
salaries  are  paid  to  school  teachers,  as  the  labor  and 
nuiterial  costs  of  road  building  are  ])aid,  as  judges  and 
police  arc  paid,  and  as  the  multitude  of  other  productive 
acti\nties  of  government  are  financed. 

Thus,  for  practically  the  whole  of  productive  activity, 
except  that  carried  on  in  the  home,  there  is  a  pattern  of 
financial  flows  overlying  the  physical  flows  of  produc- 
tion. At  intervals  the  financial  flows  are  attached  to 
the  physical  flows  by  money  transactions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing discussion,  the  structure  and  magnitudes  of 
these  money  flows  will  be  sketched  as  far  as  possible. 
At  many  points,  particularly  with  respect  to  saving, 
there  are  insufficient  data  available  to  show  magni- 
tudes; at  some  points  there  is  so  much  confusion  of 
understanding  that  even  if  data  were  available  there 
would  be  disagreement  as  to  how  they  should  be  mter- 
jjieted.  In  spite  of  its  inadequacies,  this  sketch  of  the 
financial  overlay  to  the  productive  structure  is  given 
because  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  financial 
factors  to  the  functioning  of  production.  The  char- 
acter of  the  major  money  flows  wdl  be  taken  up  first 
and  then  their  magnitudes. 

The  Major  Money  Flows 

The  major  financial  flows  and  the  main  production 
flows  differ  both  in  the  direction  and  in  the  circularity  of 
flow.  Production  moves  by  successive  steps  towards 
tiie  consumer  while  the  money  flows  directly  connected 
with  production  move  in  the  opposite  direction.  Pro- 
duction, with  rare  exceptions,  is  a  straight  line  flow 
toward  the  consumer,  ending  with  the  latter.  Money 
flow' is  in   tiie  main  a  circular  flow,  the  same  dollars 
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being  able  to  repeat  the  circuit  time  after  time.  It  is 
partly  because  of  the  circular  character  of  the  flow  of 
money  that  the  financial  flows  are  so  poorly  understood 
as  compared  with  the  more  direct  flows  of  production. 
There  are  three  basic  elements  in  the  circuit  flow  of 
money  which  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  structure 
of  production.  These  are,  first,  the  flow  of  money  from 
producers  to  consimiers  in  the  form  of  consumer  in- 
come; second,  the  reverse  flow  of  money  from  con- 
simiers to  producers  as  consumers  purchase  goods;  and 
third,  the  flow  of  money  from  consumers  to  producers 
through  the  investment  of  savings.  The  money  flow- 
ing to  consumers  as  income  is  received  as  a  return  from 
work  in  the  form  of  wages  and  salaries,  as  a  return 
from  investments  in  the  form  of  interest,  dividends,  and 
rents,  or  as  entrepreneurial  withdrawals  representing  a 
return  from  work  and  investment  in  combination. 

Characteristics  of  Money  Flows 

The  money  flowing  from  consumers  to  producers 
through  the  purchase  of  commodities  and  services  is 
usually  paid  first  to  the  final  distributors  and  is  then 
in  part  successively  passed  back  to  producers  at  earlier 
stages  of  production  as  each  producer  purchases  com- 
modities or  business  services  from  other  producers.  To 
some  extent  consumer  savings  are  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  finance  consumption  by  others,  in  which  case  the 
money  may  pass  through  other  hands  before  reaching 
the  final  distributor  through  the  purchase  of  goods. 

The  money  flowing  from  consumers  to  producers 
through  the  investment  of  savings  may  go  direct  to  the 
producer  who  makes  use  of  the  savings  or  may  reach 
him  indirectly  through  a  series  of  financial  institutions 
which  act  as  middlemen,  bringing  together  funds  from 
investors  and  distributing  them  to  producers.  What- 
ever the  particular  route  by  which  money  travels  back 
and  forth  between  producers  and  consumers  in  each  of 
these  flows,  together  they  constitute  the  basic  pattern 
of  the  circuit  flow  of  money. 

Although  this  basic  set  of  money  flows  has  been 
described  as  though  money  were  first  paid  out  to  con- 
sumers as  income  and  then  money  were  received  back 
by  producers  either  through  the  sale  of  goods  or  the 
issuance  of  securities,  there  is  in  fact  no  necessary 
beginnmg  or  ending  to  the  process.  No  study  of  the 
money  actually  in  circulation  can  determine  whether 
it  originally  entered  the  circuit  through  the  hands  of 
producers  or  the  hands  of  consumers.  It  would  be 
just  as  correct  to  describe  the  flow  as  one  in  which  con- 
sumers purchased  goods  or  invested  in  enterprises  and 
then  had  their  money  supply  replenished  tlirough  the 
receipt  of  wages,  salaries,  interest,  dividends  and  other 
sources.  Both  processes  go  on  simultaneously  and 
neither  precedes  the  other  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
production,    however    much    particular    injections    of 


money  into  circulation  can  be  said  to  be  made  initially 
through  the  hands  of  producers  or  of  consiuners. 

In  addition  to  the  goods  purchased,  both  consumers 
and  producers  obtain  commodities  and  services,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  from  government  without  making 
any  specific  payment  for  the  specific  goods  obtained. 
The  production  of  these  goods  is  financed  in  part  out 
of  taxes  levied  on  both  consumers  and  producers  and 
in  part  out  of  governmental  borrowings.  In  the  cir- 
cuit flow  of  money,  the  money  collected  as  taxes  per- 
forms much  the  same  role  as  the  money  collected  by 
producers  tlirough  sales,  in  both  cases  providing  the 
funds  out  of  which  current  production  can  be  financed. 
Likewise  the  money  obtained  through  governmental 
borrowing  roughly  corresponds  in  the  circuit  flow  of 
money  with  the  money  obtained  by  producers  through 
the  issuance  of  securities.  Wlien  government  is 
included  as  a  producer,  the  thi-ee  basic  flows  in  the 
circuit  flow  of  money  thus  consist  of  (1)  the  money  flow 
to  consumers  in  the  form  of  money  income,  (2)  the 
money  flow  from  consumers  to  producers  in  payment 
for  goods  plus  the  taxes  paid  to  government,  and  (3) 
the  money  flow  to  producers,  including  government, 
as  savings  are  made  available  to  them.  Besides  these 
basic  flows  there  are  secondary  money  flows  such  as 
those  involved  in  the  use  of  installment  credit  and  in 
the  disposal  of  corporate  savings,  which  are  important 
to  the  structure  of  production. 

In  addition  to  such  money  flows,  there  are  various 
money  transactions  which  have  little  significance  for 
the  structure  of  production.  Thus  the  sale  of  securities 
by  one  investor  to  another  has  little  direct  significance 
for  production  since  it  does  not  supply  new  funds  to 
finance  new  capital  formation.  So  also  the  money 
flow  accompanying  a  transfer  of  an  existing  property  from 
one  owner  to  another  such  as  the  sale  of  a  farm  or  home 
may  not  be  connected  with  a  step  in  the  process  of  pro- 
duction. Likewise,  gifts  between  consumers  only  shift 
purchasing  power  without  contributing  to  the  process 
of  production.  All  of  these  can  be  disregarded  in  con- 
sidering the  financial  overlay  to  production. 

On  the  whole  and  over  any  considerable  period  of 
time,  the  monies  paid  out  to  consumers  as  income  are 
of  the  same  general  magnitude  as  the  monies  received 
by  producers  through  the  sale  of  goods,  through  taxes, 
or  through  the  sale  of  securities  or  the  obtaining  of 
loans. ^  However,  in  any  relatively  short  period  it  is 
probable  that,  even  if  the  total  money  supply  remained 
constant,  serious  discrepancies  could  arise  either 
through  the  building  up  of  cash  holdings  by  producers 
at  the  expense  of  consumer  holdings  or  of  consumer 
holdings  at  the  expense  of  producer  holdings.  Like- 
A\'ise,  if  there  is  a  significant  alteration  in  the  supply  of 

3  The  monies  paid  out  by  producers  in  retiring  outstanding  securities  are  implicitly 
treated  as  involving  negati\e  sales  in  the  above  statement. 
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money,  tlie  monies  paid  out  and  received  by  producers 
may  differ  considerably. 

Tiiere  are  many  persons  wlio  believe  that  differences 
in  the  relative  money  flows  are  of  major  significance  as 
a  structural  feature  of  the  American  economy,  insti- 
tuting or  contributing  to  declining  use  of  resources 
under  some  conditions  and  to  expanding  use  of  resources 
under  other  conditions.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
too  little  data  available  to  measure  the  magnitude  of 
such  discrepancies  in  the  circuit  flow  of  money  with 
any  degree  of  precision.  Yet  potentially  they  seem  so 
important  that  intensive  research  in  this  field  is  called 
for.  Is  sufficient  purchasing  power  being  generatetl 
by  business  and  government  together  to  bring  about 
the  full  employment  of  available  resources,  insofar  as 
purchasing  power  alone  can  do  this?  Under  what 
conditions  is  a  deficiency  likely  to  arise  and  how  could 
it  be  remedied?  The  answers  to  these  questions  are 
important  for  iniderstandiiig  of  the  financial  overlay 
to  the  structure  of  production.  Yet  in  this  report  the 
most  that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  the  magnitude  and 
character  of  financial  flows  witliout  being  able  to  indi- 
cate the  magnitude  of  any  discrepancies  in  relative  fiow 
which  might  have  occurred. 

Even  this  more  meagre  objective  involves  difhcultics 
due  to  the  incomi)leteness  of  the  available  data.  It  is 
particularly  difficult  to  trace  through  the  money  flows 
involved  in  the  process  of  capital  formation.  For  this 
reason  the  statistical  data  will  be  limited  to  the  flow 
of  income  into  the  hands  of  consumers,  the  disposal 
of  this  income,  and  the  flow  of  money  between  producers. 

Money  Flows  to  Consumers  as  Income 

The  total  flow  of  money  to  consumers  as  income 
amounted  to  appro.ximately  5.5  billion  dollars  during 
1935.  The  form  in  wliich  tliis  income  was  received  is 
indicated  in  chart  I.^  Apiiroximately  two-thirds  was 
received  as  wages  and  salaries,  a  little  under  one-sLxth 
as  a  return  from  property  in  the  form  of  interest,  divi- 
dends, rents,  and  royalties,  and  the  remainder  as  entre- 
preneurial withdrawals  derived  from  such  activity  as 
farming  in  wliich  both  labor  and  physical  capital  are 
supplied  by  the  income  receiver.  A  very  rough  alloca- 
tion of  this  last  amount  between  property-  and  labor  is 
suggested  in  the  chart.  On  tliis  basis  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  income  receipts  of  consumers  can  be  attributed 
to  receipts  from  labor  and  appro.ximately  one-fifth  to 
receipts  from  property.  The  industrial  source  of  this 
income  is  indicated  in  chart  II.* 

The  changes  in  the  amount  of  money  income  paid  to 
consumers  are  indicated  in  charts  III  and  IV.*  In  these 
charts  the  data  for  the  vears  1919  to  1922  reflect  the 


violent  readjustments  which  were  the  aftermath  of 
the  war,  particularly  the  violent  price  decline  of  1920-21 
and  tell  no  clear  story.  The  years  from  1923  to  1929, 
a  period  of  relative  price  stability  and  relatively  full 
employment,  are  more  significant  in  tlio  story  they  tell 
of  trends  of  change.  In  tliis  period,  consumer  income 
shows  a  steady  upward  trend.  The  income  of  farmers 
and  other  entrepreneurs  shows  a  gradual  absolute 
increase  but  falls  behind  in  the  projjortion  of  the  total, 
(lro|)ping  from  17.2  percent  of  the  total  in  1923  to  15.7 
])('rceiit  in  1929.  The  remaining  consumer  income  was 
derived  in  almost  constant  proportions  from  labor  and 
from  property,  79.1  percent  coming  from  wages  and 
salaries  in  1923  and  78.0  percent  in  1929,  an  insignificant 
difl'erence  in  the  light  of  the  possible  error  in  the  income 
estimates.  In  the  depression  period,  1929  to  1932,  the 
total  consumer  income  dropped  jirecipitately,  but  the 
relative  importance  of  income  from  property,  labor,  and 
from  entre])reneurial  activity  as  a  source  of  consumer 
income  remained  virtually  constant,  though  interest 
became  a  larger  proportion  of  income  from  property  as 
total  consumer  income  declined  wliile  salaries  in  similar 
fashion  became  a  larger  proportion  of  income  from  labor. 
In  the  recovery  period  from  1933  to  1937  total  consumer 
income  recovered  most  of  its  depression  drop,  wages 
and  salaries  recovering  slightly  more  than  income  from 
property.  On  the  whole  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
remarkable  degree  of  stability  in  the  division  of  income 
between  labor  and  propcrtj'  in  spite  of  the  violent 
changes  in  the  total  amount  of  consumer  income.' 


'  This  does  not  mean  a  hiRli  degree  o(  stability  in  the  proportion  of  national  pro- 
duction going  to  labor  and  capital  respectively  since  the  dividends  paid  by  corpora- 
tions in  any  time  period  are  not  nece^ssanly  just  equal  to  the  profit  s  ma<le.  In  periods 
of  high  or  increasing  prnfiis  corporations  as  a  group  are  likely  to  add  to  tlieir  surplus 
wliilc  in  periods  of  low  or  declining  earnings  they  are  likely  to  pay  out  in  dividends 
more  than  they  are  curently  earning.  Since  this  chajiter  is  concerned  with  money 
flows  rather  than  witli  the  division  of  products  it  is  the  income  paid  out  not  that 
produced  which  is  important. 

CHART  I 

NATIONAL   INCOME  PAID   OUT,    1935 


WAGES    AND 
SALARIES^' 


ENTREPRENEURIAL 
WITHDRAWALS 


DIVIDENDS 


RENTS    AND 
ROYALTIES 


I] 


I  For  the  data  on  which  these  charts  are  based  see  appendix  is,  section  11. 
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The  relative  distribution  of  income  among  different 
income  groups  has  ah-eady  been  shown  in  chapter  II, 
chart  I,  for  1935-36.  Approximately  70  percent  of 
consumer  income  went  to  persons  or  families  with 
incomes  under  $3,000,  over  80  percent  to  consumers 
with  incomes  imder  $5,000,  and  approximately  13  per- 
cent went  to  consumers  with  incomes  over  $10,000. 
No  reliable  information  is  available  as  to  any  shifts  in 
income  distribution  wliich  may  have  arisen  in  recent 
years  but  the  relatively  stable  proportion  of  consumer 
income  derived  from  labor  and  property  respectively 
suggests  that  no  violent  changes  in  the  proportionate 
distribution  of  income  between  different  groups  of 
consumers  have  taken  place.* 

6  It  would  be  quite  possible  for  a  larse  shift  in  proportionate  distribution  of  income 
of  income  to  occur  without  any  significant  effect  on  the  proportions  of  income  derived 
respectively  from  labor,  property,  and  entrepreneurial  activity,  but  such  a  shift 
seems  unlikely. 


Money  Flows  Involved  in  the  Disposal  of  Consumer  Income 

While  the  available  data  does  not  make  it  possible  to 
trace  through  the  two  main  flows  from  consiuners  to 
producers  into  current  consumption  and  capital  forma- 
tion respectively,  it  is  possible  to  throw  some  light  on 
the  initial  step  in  those  flows  by  examining  the  dis- 
posal of  consumer  income.  Consumers  can  use  their 
income  to  finance  consumption,  whether  spendiag  it 
themselves,  paying  direct  taxes,  or  making  gifts  to  insti- 
tutions which  spend  it  on  social  consumption;  or  they 
can  save  their  income,  either  holding  the  savings  in  the 
form  of  money  or  investing  them  in  securities  or 
property. 

In  table  I,  estimated  consujner  income  in  1935-36  is 
divided  into  the  four  categories,  expenditure  on  con- 
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INCOME    PAID    OUT    BY    SEGMENTS  OF   THE    AMERICAN  ECONOMY 


1935 

TOTAL    INCOME     PAID    OUT -$  55.137.000,000 


GOVERNMENT 

$6,295,000,000 


FINANCE 
$3,733,000,000 


AGRICULTURE 
$3,696,000,000 


UTILITIES 
$6,900,000,000 


MANUFACTURING 

$11,964,000,000 


SERVICES    TO   THE    CONSUMER 

$10,318,000,000 


TRADE 
$7,489,000,000 


MINERALS 
$1,193,000,000 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS 
$2,636,000,000 


CONSTRUCTION 
$911,000,000 


I 


SALARIES,  WAGES  &  COMPENSATION 


DIVIDENDS,   INTEREST.   RENT  a   ROYALTIES     V/Y/A    WITHDRAWALS    BY    ENTREPRENEURS 


source:    DEPARTMENT     OF   COMMERCE,    INCOME    SECTION  FOR   DETAILED    EXPLANATION  SEE     APPENDEX    IS 
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sumption,  i)crsoniil  tax  payments,  jjifts,  and  sa\nngs.' 
The  50  billions  of  expenditures  on  ci>nsumption  repre- 
sent direct  payments  to  producing  enterprises  for  com- 
modities and  services  plus  taxes  paid  in  connection 
with  such  goods  *  while  the  889  millions  paid  by  con- 
sumers in  personal  taxes  constitute  one  of  the  bases  for 
financing  the  services  rendered  by  government.  Much 
of  the  2,178  million  dollars  disposed  of  as  gifts  went  to 
finance  the  services  rendered  by  such  institutions  as 
churches,  h()si)it!ds,  and  schools.  The  figure  of  six  bil- 
lions of  income  estimated  to  have  been  saved  by  con- 
sumers is  a  very  much  less  accurate  figure  than  that  for 
consumer  cx[)cnditure  but  does  reflect  roughly  the  mag- 
nitude of  consumer  savings.  This  sum  may  in  part 
have  been  held  by  them  in  the  fonn  of  money,  thus  con- 
stituting an  addition  to  their  money  holdings;  in  part 
it  may  have  been  uivested  in  such  a  way  as  to  finance 
expenditure  on  consimiption  by  other  consumers  as  in 
the  case  of  savings  used  to  ])rovide  the  loanable  funds 
of  mstaUment  finance  companies;  presmuably  only  a 
part  was  invested  as  a  step  in  the  process  of  capital  for- 
Tuation  and  used  to  finance  the  construction  of  new 
plant  or  additions  to  producers'  inventories.  Data  are 
not  available  to  estimate  this  latter  amount.  However, 
it  may  be  said  that  of  the  money  flows  from  consumers 
to  producers  in  the  disposal  of  consumer  uicomc 
approximately  five-sLxths  represented  du-ect  payment 
for  commodities  and  services,  and  roughly  one-tenth 
represented  savings  invested  in  plant  and  producers' 

'  In  this  calculation  taxes  paid  by  consumers  on  owned  homes  are  treated  as  part 
ofexpenditure  on  bousing  and  all  owned  homes  are  treated  as  independent  invest- 
ments. 

9  .^uch  as  sales  taxes,  autrmobile  taxes,  and  real  estate  taxes. 

CHART  III 
AMOUNT  OF  NATIONAL  INCOME  PAID  OUT.  1919-1937 
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PROPORTIONATE    DISTRIBUTION  OF   NATIONAL  INCOME 
PAID    OUT,  1919-1937 
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■Brents,  royalties  amd  balance  of  international  payments 
source^  department  of  commerce  and  national  bureau  of  economic  research 


0' 

1920  1925  1930  1935 

*  RENTS,  ROYALTieS   kHO  BALANCE  Of  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

SOURCE-    OERARTHCNT  OF  COMMERCE  ANO  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  ECONOMIC   RESEARCH 

inventory  or  loaned  to  government  or  disposed  of  in 
some  other  fasluon. 

Table  I. — Disposal  of  consumer  income  193!)-S6 

MiUion  dollars 

Expenditure  on  coii.-^iiiiiptioii  ' 50,  214 

Personal  taxes  ^ 889 

Gifts 2,  178 

Net  consumer  savings 5,  978 

Total  coiisniucr  inconic —   59,  259 

Source:  Consumer  Eipendiluna  m  Ihe  I'nited  Stales,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, 1939. 

'  Includes  taxes  paid  in  connection  with  goods  consumed,  such  as  sales  taxes, 
automobile  license  fees,  and  real  estate  taxes  on  owned  homes.  Also  includes  the 
value  of  home  produced  food  and  imputed  interest  on  the  value  of  owned  homes. 

■  Includes  income  taxes,  poll  taxes,  and  certain  personal  property  taxes. 

No  data. are  available  to  show  the  absolute  changes 
through  time  in  the  disposal  of  consumer  income 
taxes,  savings,  and  consumption.  However,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  indicate  very  roughly  the  magnitude  of  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  consumer  expenditure  in 
verv  recent  years.  Changes  in  consumer  expenditure 
are  indicated  by  an  index  of  total  consumer  expeiulitures 
from  1929  to  1937  in  chart  V  along  with  an  mdex  of 
consumer  income.  It  is  clear  that  the  two  fluctuated 
togetlier  duruig  the  depression,  though  expenditure 
appears  to  have  dropped  less  and  recovered  less  than 
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CHART  V 

INDEX    OF    CONSUMER    EXPENDITURES   AND   CONSUMER 
INCOME    1929-1937 
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Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  21. 
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consumer  income.  The  fact  that  the  index  for  con- 
sumer expenditure  rims  above  that  for  consumer  income 
does  not  mean  negative  savings  but  only  a  decline  in 
savings  relative  to  the  base  year,  1929. 

Money  Flows  Between  Producers 

Further  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  money  flows 
away  from  consumers  by  examining  the  money  flows 
between  producers  m  the  successive  stages  of  produc- 
tion. No  figures  are  available  presenting  these  money 
flows  broken  down  into  those  flows  concerned  with 
ciu'rent  consumption  and  those  concerned  with  capital 
formation  but  the  combined  money  flows  between 
difl'erent   industries    have   been    worked    out   for    the 


year  1929  in  an  unpublished  report  by  Dr.  Wassily  W. 
Leontief  and  are  included  as  Appendix  17  in  this  report.' 
The  results  of  his  analysis  are  summarized  in  shghtly 
modified  form  in  table  11.'°  The  precise  figures  given 
do  not  exactly  coincide  with  other  figures  contained  in 
tliis  report  but  the  differences  are  minor  insofar  as  the 
relative  magnitudes  of  the  money  flows  are  concerned. 
The  figures  in  table  II  cover  the  money  flows  in  1929 
between  each  of  the  main  segments  of  the  economy 
except  government  and  finance.  Figures  are  also 
given  for  the  flows  between  producers  and  consumers 
and  the  flows  between  this  country  and  foreign  coun- 
tries in  payment  for  commodities.  The  rows  across  the 
table  give  the  money  received  by  the  enterprises  in  any 
particular  segment  from  enterprises  or  uidividuals  in  the 
same  segment  and  from  each  of  the  other  major  seg- 
ments. Thus,  in  agriculture,  farmers  received  over  5 
billion  dollars  from  other  farmers  for  corn,  hay,  seed, 
cattle,  and  similar  items  used  in  further  farm  produc- 
tion, about  the  same  amoimt  from  manufacturing  enter- 
prises for  wheat,  cotton,  cattle,  and  other  raw  materials 
for  processing  or  fabrication,  about  3  billion  for  agricul- 


9  Permission  to  use  this  material  in  advance  of  publication  hsis  been  generously 
granted  by  Dr.  Leontief  and  by  the  Harvard  University  Committee  on  research  in 
the  social  sciences  which  is  financing  Dr.  Leontief's  study. 

m  The  figures  in  the  summary  differ  from  those  in  Dr.  Leontief's  table  in  three 
respects  besides  that  of  summarization.  First,  the  segments,  government  and  finance 
have  been  added,  though  only  data  on  income  received  by  consumers  is  included 
under  these  headings.  These  amounts  have  been  deducted  from  Dr.  Leontief's 
item  43c  X  44 — Total  Services  i  Undislributed  to  make  the  totals  correspond.  Second, 
the  consumer  service  segment  has  been  added  and  Dr.  Leontief's  item  43c  x  43— 
Totit  Serricrs  X  Consumption  is  treated  Eis  measuring  both  consumer  income  derived 
from  consumer  service  enterprises  and  consumer  expenditure  on  consumer  services.. 
This  involves  some  error  in  that  the  consumer  service  activities  do  involve  some 
payments  for  materials,  taxes,  etc.,  but  these  are  probably  not  great  in  comparison 
with  the  total  item.  Finally,  the  items  classified  by  Dr.  Leontief  as  consumption 
have  b?3n  divided  up  between  a  new  segment,  trade,  and  the  category  consumer 
expenditure  towhich  have  been  added  all  payments  estimated  to  have  been  made  by 
retail  trade  to  wholesale  trade.  The  procedure  followed  is  indicated  in  appendi.x 
18,  section  13. 


Table  II. — Major  money  flows  in  the  American  economy,  1929  '  {exclusive  of  investment  flows) 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


The  economic  units  listed 

Money  paid  by— 

Money 
received 
from  ex- 
ports 

Money 
payments 
not  allo- 
cated to 
payer 

Con- 
sumer 
expendi- 
tures 

Dross 
total 

at    the   right    paiil   the 
amounts  of  money  indi- 
cated in  the  table  to  the 
economic  units  listed  be- 
low 

Govern- 
ment 
units 

Financial 
enter- 
prises 

Agricul- 
tural e.i- 
terjirisps 

Mining 

Utilities 

Manu- 
facturing 

Con- 
sumer 
service 
enter- 
prises 

Trading 
enter- 
prises 

Construc- 
tion 

Net  total 

Money  received  by- 

7 
? 

? 
? 
? 
7 

7 
? 
7 

? 

7 
6,470 

7 
7 

7 
? 
7 
7 

7 
? 
7 
7 

7 

8,828 

• 

Financial  enterprises.. 
Agricultural    enter- 
prises  

5.346 

10 

741 

1,  931 

5,408 
3,403 
2,201 
IS,  467 

2,953 
1,018 

1,194 

215 

73 

3.  675 

259 

759 

3.249 

13.  895 

328 

3,  146 
2.230 

14,  1,53 
47.  196 
2,623 

1.5.  488 
7,467 
11,  144 
70,649 

14,  153 

70.  142 

6.971 

4.997 

37,922 

85, 950 

10,  142 

357 

1,52! 

646 

525 
213 

2,687 

1,180 

7,110 

10.  931 

Manufacturing _  _ 

Consumer  service  en- 

24,917 

2,111 

52,  182 

14,  153 

Trading  enterprises 

21,661 

1,385 

48,  681 

36 
24 

2,  205 

2,873 

291 

5 

2,136 
6,782 

513 
3,647 

19,  765 

20,  406 

3,508 
402 

6,971 

Money  paid  for  imports . . . 
Money  receipts  not  allo- 
cated to  recipients 

Income  received  by  con- 

50 

489 

6.054 

842 
6,652 
10,  914 

27 

822 

3,079 

4,997 

73 

5,880 

37,  922 

14, 153 

6.791 

86, 960 

6.470 
6,470 

8,  S28 
8,828 

15,  221 
9,875 

7,  662 
7,305 

12,  639 
12,  426 

73.  810 
55,  343 

14,  1,13 
14,  153 

68,  757 
47, 196 

7,219 
7,219 

6,615 
6,615 

27,  S63 
27,  863 

75,  646 
75,  646 

324,883 

278, 939 

I  Summarize  1  in  a  slightly  modified  form  from  an  analysis  gi\en  in  an  unpublished  report  by  Dr.  Wassily  W.  Leontief.     For  details,  see  appendix  17,  and  appendix  18,  scclion  13. 
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tui'iil  products  sold  to  wholesalers  or  retailers  for  retail 
distribution,  over  a  billion  from  direct  exports  and 
approximately  a  third  of  a  billion  from  the  sale  of  prod- 
ucts direct  to  consumers,  leavinij  ai)proximately  a 
quarter  of  a  billion  of  farm  receipts  in  1929  not  ac- 
counted for.  The  gross  total  of  farm  receipts  from  all 
sources  appears  to  have  been  over  lo  billion,  while  the 
net  total  of  receipts  by  a<rriculture  from  sources  other 
than  agriculture  amounted  to  approximately  10  billion. 

liy  reading  down  the  first  colunm  in  the  table  it  is 
possible  to  see  roughly  the  disposal  of  agricultm'al  funds. 
The  ^  billion  already  referred  to  was  paid  by  farmers  to 
other  farmers,  an  insignificant  amount  was  paid  to 
mining  enterprises  presumably  mostly  for  coal,  thi'ee- 
quarters  of  a  billion  was  paid  to  utilities  mostly  to  the 
railroads  for  the  transpoi't  of  farm  ])roducts,  nearly  two 
billion  was  paid  to  niatuifacturers  for  agricultural 
machinery,  fertilizer,  fuel,  |)rocessed  feed,  and  other 
things  necessary  to  farm  operation.  Over  G]^  billion 
was  paid  out  by  farmers  to  oonsumei's  in  the  form  of 
wages,  rents,  and  interest  or  represented  the  income 
of  farmers  derived  from  their  farm  operations.  Less 
than  half  a  billion  of  farm  expenditure  remains  un- 
accounted for,  a  part  of  which  must  have  been  taxes 
paid  to  government.  The  gross  total  of  such  items 
amounted  to  over  15  billion  while  the  net  total  of  pav'- 
ments  made  by  farmers  to  other  parts  of  the  economy 
or  received  as  income  by  farmers  amounted  to  nearly 
10  billion.  The  money  payments  and  receipts  of  each 
segment  of  the  economy  except  government  and 
finance  can  similarly  be  read  from  the  table. 

This  table  should  not  be  treated  as  anything  moi'e 
than  a  very  crude  first  appro.ximation  to  the  volume  of 
the  money  flows  overlying  production."  For  most 
segments  it  shows  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  money 
flows,  not  their  precise  amounts.  It  is  weak  as  a 
representation  of  all  the  money  flows  in  1929  in  thi-eo 
major  respects.  First,  it  gives  only  a  single  item  in 
the  case  of  govermnent  and  in  that  of  finance.  Second, 
for  trade  it  gives  only  the  minimum  money  transactions 
which  are  estimated  to  have  been  involved  as  com- 
modities were  purchased  by  wholesale  trading  enter- 
prises, sold  to  retailers,  and  in  turn  sold  to  consumers 
or  as  commodities  were  {)urchased  directly  from  pro- 
ducers by  retail  enterprises  and  sold  to  consumers.  It 
does  not  cover  secondary  wholesale  transactions  such 
as  arise  when  there  is  more  than  one  middleman  between 
producer  and  retailer  and  it  does  not  include  in  any  way 
such    trading    transactions    as    arise    when    producers 

•'  In  developing  the  data  UDderlj-inp  this  fable  Dr.  Iveontief  was  concerned  pri- 
marily with  the  money  value  of  goods  and  services  produced  by  private  or  corporate 
enterprise  and  the  money  payments  made  in  that  connection,  ne  made  no  attempt 
to  cover  all  financial  flows.  The  incompleteness  of  the  tat.le  piven  above  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  all  money  flows  results  from  the  quite  dilTerent  purpose  involved  in  the 
compilation  of  the  data  on  which  it  is  largely  based.  This  incompleteness  in  co  way 
reflects  on  Dr.  Leontief's  work. 


purchase  commodities  from  wholesale  or  retail  trading 
enterprises,  the  sales  by  one  producer  to  another 
through  middlemen  being  treated  as  though  they  were 
direct  sales.  Finally  the  table  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  money  flows  overlying  physical  production 
and  (Iocs  not  cover  the  money  flows  involved  in  the 
process  of  saving  and  investment.  As  more  com])lete 
statistical  data  become  available  it  would  be  desirable 
to  complete  and  make  more  precise  this  representation 
of  the  money  flows  involved  in  production. 

The  more  important  of  the  money  flows  shown  in  the 
table  arc  made  graphic  in  chart  VI.  For  each  segment, 
the  money  flows  between  consumers  and  producers  are 
indicated  in  gray  while  the  flows  between  pairs  of  pro- 
ducers are  indicated  in  black.  At  the  left  of  etich  se^- 
ment  the  money  flowing  to  consumers  as  income  is  rep- 
resented at  the  top  and  money  flowing  to  producers  in 
the  form  of  consumer  expenditure  is  indicated  at  the  bot- 
tom. At  the  right  of  each  segment  the  money  flowing 
from  one  producer  to  another  producer  in  the  same  seg- 
ment is  indicated.  In  addition  the  m.ost  important 
money  flows  between  producers  in  different  segments 
are  indicated.  If  the  remaining  money  flows  were  also 
shown  the  chart  would  become  too  complex  to  follow. 
For  that  reason  only  their  magnitude  is  indicated  under 
the, caption  "other."  As  can  be  seen  from  a  glance  at 
the  chart,  the  main  trunk  of  money  flows  runs  from  con- 
sumers to  trade,  then  to  manufacturing  and  in  turn  to 
agriculture  and  to  nuning,  but  becomes  smaller  at  each 
stage  as  it  is  reduced  by  the  payments  made  to  con- 
sumers as  income  from  labor  or  capital  and  those  made 
to  the  segments  supplying  services  to  the  whole  econ- 
omy, the  utilities,  financial  institutions,  and  govern- 
mental units.  It  is  this  money  flow  as  money  moves 
from  consumers  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  back  to 
consumers  again  or  from  producers  to  consumers  and 
back  to  producers  through  the  channels  of  trade  that 
keeps  production  going  in  the  American  economy. 

Factors  Associated  With  Money  Flows 

The  flow  of  money  through  these  channels  is  associ- 
ated with  a  variety  of  factors  of  which  the  four  most 
ini|)ortant  are  changes  in  the  total  supply  of  money,  the 
building  up  or  depleting  of  money  balances  held  by  par- 
ticular economic  groups,  shifts  in  the  relative  flow  of 
fmuls  into  current  consumption  and  cajjital  formation, 
and,  finally,  changes  in  price  relationships.  The  last  of 
these  will  be  discussed  in  chapter  Vlll.  In  this  cliai)ter 
a  beginning  will  be  matle  toward  delineating  the  char- 
acteristics, magnitude,  and  changes  in  (1)  the  total 
money  supply,  (2)  the  money  balances  held  by  different 
economic  groups,  and  (3)  the  proportiojiing  of  money 
flows  between  current  consumption  and  .capital  forma- 
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tion.  The  lack  of  adequate  data  w'ill  make  the  statis- 
tical presentation  somewhat  fragmentary  as  was  the 
case  with  the  basic  money  flows.  The  Umited  statis- 
tical material  is  included  here  partly  because  some 
sketching  in  of  these  factors  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  structure  of  the  American  economy  and 


partly  in  the  hope  that  subsequent  research  and  data 
collection  can  fill  out  the  more  significant  gaps. 


The  Money  Suppply 

On  June  30,   1935,  the  total  supply  of  money  out- 
standing in  the  United  States  amounted  to  appro.xi- 

CHART  VI 

MAJOR    MONEY   FLOWS  IN  THE  AMERICAN    ECONOMY    1929 

EXCLUSIVE   OF   FINANCIAL    FLOWS 


Source:  Based  on  table  II  of  this  chapter. 


i/yXA    FLOWS   TO   AND    FROM    CONSUMERS 

■■    FLOWS    TO   AND    FROM    PRODUCERS    (INCLUDING    INTERNATIONAL  TRADE) 

[„.J    NO  ESTIMATES   AVAILABLE    BUT  INSERTED    FOR  GREATER   COMPLETENESS 
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matoly  2t).")  billion  dollius.'-  Tliis  was  composed  of 
approximately  4.8  billions  of  dollars  in  currency  (bills 
and  coins  outside  of  banks)  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
niesms  of  piiynient  in  hand-to-linnd  circulation  and  21.8 
billions  of  dollars  of  demand  deposits  carried  as  book 
entries  in  banking  records  and  capable  of  being  trans- 
ferred in  tbese  records  from  the  name  of  one  depositor 
to  that  of  another  through  checks.'^  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  money  supply  is  thus  composed  of 
demand  deposits,  currency  contributing  only  18  per- 
cent of  the  total.'* 

The  variations  in  the  money  supply  from  1921  to 
10:^7  are  indicated  in  chart  VII.  The  money  supply 
expanded  fairly  steadily  from  1921  to  1929,  then  con- 
tracted sharply  to  the  bank  holiday  in  1933,  and  ex- 
lianded  again  so  that  by  the  end  of  June  1937  it 
amounted  to  over  32  biUion  dollars.  The  bulk  of  this 
variation  took  the  fonn  of  changes  in  the  outstandmg 
deposits.  Between  the  middle  of  1929  and  1933,  de- 
mand deposits  dropi)ed  over  8  billion  dollars,  or  more 
than  one-third,  while  most  of  the  increase  in  money 
supply  after  1933  was  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits. 

The  wide  variations  in  the  total  money  supply  are 
of  considerable  unportance  to  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy  though  there  is  no  general  agree- 
ment as  to  the  exact  role  that  these  variations  have 
played  in  connection  with  tlie  variations  in  the  level  of 
production  and  of  prices.  Since  this  report  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  structural  characteristics  of  the 
American  economy  rather  than  its  operating  character- 
istics, the  exact  effect  of  changes  in  the  money  supply 
on  changes  in  the  level  of  economic  activity  does  not 

"  The  t«nn  "money"  has  been  given  many  diSerent  meanings  in  economic  litera- 
ture, some  more  comprehensive  than  others.  In  terms  of  the  structure  of  the  whole 
economy,  the  significant  nieaninp  is  wliatever  is  cuMomaTiiy  given  in  exchange  for 
poods,  securities,  or  in  payment  for  labor.  In  this  country  most  poods,  securities,  or 
labor  transactions  involve  payment  in  currency  or  the  transfer  of  demand  deposits 
from  the  name  of  one  person  or  institution  to  that  of  another.  Some  transactions 
involve  barter  of  poods  for  goods,  as  when  the  farmer  swaps  butter  and  epgs  for  farm 
supplies  at  the  village  grocery.  Some  transactions  involve  payment  in  securities,  as 
when  a  corporation  exchanges  its  own  securities  for  those  of  another  over  which  it 
seeks  some  measure  of  control  or  when  Liberty  Bonds  were  used  to  i)ay  for  a  new 
automobile  or  parlor  furniture.  But  the  bulk  of  transactions  involve  currency  or 
demand  deposits  as  one  of  the  things  exchanced  in  the  transaction  and  the  term 
"money"  in  this  report  will  be  limited  tothese  two  media  of  payment. 

Time  deposits  are  excluded  from  the  ttitcL'ory  "moiicy"  chiefly  because  they  are 
seldom  used  as  a  basis  for  payment  in  transactions,  usually  having  to  be  converted  into 
demand  deposits  or  currency  before  they  can  be  spent,  just  as  a  short-term  govern- 
ment note  usually  has  to  be  converted  before  it  can  be  the  basis  for  expenditures. 
Time  deposits,  call  loans,  and  short-term  paper  have  certain  of  the  characteristics  of 
money  but  not  other  characteristics.  All  rei)rescnt  highly  liquid  assets,  but  only 
currency  and  demand  deposits  are  customarily  used  to  pay  for  poods,  labor,  or  .securities 

13  Checks  are  often  thought  of  as  money,  but  in  practice,  except  when  funds  are  being 
withdrawn  in  currency,  a  check  is  essentuilly  a  letter  to  a  bank  asliing  the  bank  to 
transfer  the  book  entry  in  the  name  of  one  depositor  to  the  name  of  anot  her  depositor, 
or  to  a  different  account  of  the  same  depositor,  in  the  same  or  another  bank.  It  is  the 
bank  oblication  reprej?ented  by  the  book  entry  and  referred  to  as  a  deposit  which 
constitutes  a  part  of  the  money  supply,  not  the  check  by  means  of  which  title  to  the 
deposit  is  transferred. 

"  Gold  ceased  to  be  part  of  the  currency  supply  in  March  1933  when  gold  was 
retired  from  circulation.  From  that  time  on  no  part  of  the  internal  money  supply  of 
the  United  States  has  consisted  of  gold. 
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need  to  be  discussed.  What  is  significant  for  the  eco- 
nomic structure  is  first,  that  such  wide  variatit)ns  in 
the  volume  of  money  outstanding  can  and  do  take 
place  within  relatively  short  periods  of  time,"  and 
second,  that  these  clianges  in  money  supply  necessarily 
alter  the  buying  power  of  individuals  or  institutions. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  money  supply  in  the  United 
States  is  provided  through  three  channels,  bank  credit, 
gold  inflow,  and  government  issue.  Of  these,  bank 
credit  is  by  far  the  most  important  while  the  volume  of 
money  outstanding  as  a  result  of  direct  government 
issue  is  relatively  small  consisting  mostly  of  silver 
certificates,  subsidiary  coins,  and  a  relatively  small 
volume  of  United  States  notes.''  Likewise  the  major 
variations  in  money  supply  derive  from  changes  in 
bank  credit.  When  the  banking  system  expands  its 
loans  and  investments  and  thereby  increases  the  money 
supply,  it  is  providing  individuals,  enterprises,  or  gov- 
ernment units  with  buying  power  without  at  the  same 
time  reducing  the  buying  power  of  anj'one  else." 
Likewise,  when  bank  credit  is  contracted,  the  buying 
power  of  some  economic  units  is  reduced  without  any 


i»  This  is  a  characteristic  which  sharply  distinguishes  the  American  from  the  Eng- 
lish economy,  in  which  no  serious  contraction  in  the  money  supply  occurred  in  the 
depression. 

i«  Both  Federal  Keserve  notes  and  national  bank  notes  come  into  circulation 
primarily  as  a  result  of  the  extension  of  bank  credit  or  the  flow  of  gold  into  the  banking 
system. 

1'  This  Is  true  whether  the  money  supply  is  expanded  by  making  loans  or  by  jiur- 
chasing  securities.  In  the  latter  ca,se,  if  the  securities  are  newly  issued  and  purchased 
by  the  bank  directly  from  the  issuer  the  edect  on  buying  power  is  the  same  as  if  the 
bank  had  made  a  loan  to  the  issuer,  though  the  legal  eilect  is  dilTerent.  If  the  securi- 
ties purchased  have  been  previously  issued,  the  bank  iiurchase  provides  the  seller 
with  money  which  the  latter  can  spend  on  consumption  or  investment,  or  hold  as 
addition  to  bis  money  balance. 

CHART  VII 
THE   MONEY   SUPPLY  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 


1920  1925  1930 

Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  14. 
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corresponding  increase  in  the  buying  power  of  other 
units.  The  effect  of  such  changes  in  buying  power 
presumably  depends  on  the  particular  conditions  under 
which  they  occur.  The  magnitude  of  their  possible 
effect  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  between  1929  and 
1933,  the  money  supply  was  reduced  by  practically  7 
biUions  of  dollars  through  the  contraction  of  bank 
loans  and  investments  while  between  1933  and  1937 
it  was  expanded  by  12  billion  dollars  primarily  through 
the  expansion  of  bank  credit.  Such  extensive  with- 
drawals or  injections  of  buying  power  cannot  faU  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  flow  of  money  and  on  economic  activity. 

Money  Balances  Held  by 
Diflferent  Economic  Groups 

Wliatever  the  magnitude  of  the  money  supply  at 
any  given  time,  aU  the  money  outstanding  must  be  in 
the  possession  of  individuals,  enterprises,  governments 
or  other  economic  units  in  the  form  of  money  balances. '* 
These  balances  are  important  to  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy  because  they  reflect  the  power  of 
the  holders  to  put  money  into  circulation  by  reducing 
their  money  balances  and  to  withdraw  money  from 
current  circulation  by  expanding  their  money  balances. 
This  power  to  start  and  stop  the  flow  of  money  by 
varying  money  balances  can  have  much  the  same  effect 
on  money  flows  and  on  production  as  have  changes  in 
the  total  money  supply. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  money  flows,  the  most 
significant  money  balances  are  those  held  (1)  by  gov- 
ernment, especially  the  Federal  Government,  (2)  by 
producing  enterprises,  (3)  by  financial  institutions  other 
than  banks,  and  (4)  by  individuals. 

Actual  data  on  the  money  balances  of  different 
economic  groups  are  surprisingly  scarce,  considering 
their  importance  to  the  economy.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regularly  publishes  its  holdings  of  currency 
and  demand  deposits  but  for  other  groups  only  the 
very  crudest  data  are  available  on  the  total  money 
balances.  Estimates  are,  however,  available  for  1933 
and  1935  covering  that  part  of  money  balances  that  is 
held  in  the  form  of  demand  deposits.  Since  demand 
deposits  constituted  over  75  percent  of  the  total  money 
supply  in  both  these  years,  the  figures  on  deposit  hold- 
ings give  a  rough  indication  of  the  distribution  of  total 
money  holdings  even  though  currency  was  presumably 
not  distributed  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as 
demand  deposits. 

1'  The  terms  "possession"  and  "held  by"  are  used  in  this  chapter  to  refer  to  al 
forms  of  money  even  thoueh  banli  deposits  cannot  he  in  the  possession  of  their  owner 
or  held  by  them  in  the  physical  sense  that  coins  or  notes  can  be  in  their  owners' 
possession  or  holding. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  money  outstanding  performs  two  quite  different 
functions.  It  not  only  enters  into  transactions,  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  exchange 
for  goods,  labor,  or  securities,  but  between  transactions  it  acts  as  a  store  of  value  in 
the  form  of  a  money  balance  which  represents  to  its  possessor  a  liquid  asset  which 
can  be  exchanged  at  a  moments  notice  for  other  things. 


The  balances  estimated  to  have  been  held  by  each  of 
the  different  economic  groups  on  December  31,  1933 
and  1935,  are  given  in  table  III.  Of  the  total  demand 
deposits  of  21.9  billion  outstanding  in  December  1935 
approximately  7.6  billion  were  held  by  business  enter- 
prises, 5.0  billion  by  iuiancial  institutions  and  enter- 
prises, 4.1  billion  by  public  bodies  and  less  than  5.2 
billion  by  individuals.  Of  the  amount  held  by  indi- 
viduals, over  430  million  was  held  in  deposit  accounts 
of  over  $100,000  presumably  for  the  most  part  the 
holdings  of  persons  with  larger  incomes,  while  a  very 
considerable  sum  must  have  been  held  by  persons  with 
intermediate  incomes.  Only  a  relatively  small  part 
could  have  been  held  by  the  individuals  or  families 
with  smaller  incomes  who  constitute  the  main  source 
of  consumer  expenditure.  Probably  less  than  14  per- 
cent '^  and  possibly  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  of 
demand  deposits  was  held  by  consumers  wath  incomes 
under  $5,000  who  provided  over  88  percent  of  consumer 
expenditure  in  1935-36.  In  contrast,  business  enter- 
prises, financial  institutions  and  investors  between 
them  held  the  great  bulk  of  deposit  money.  Just  how 
currency  was  divided  between  these  groups  can  only 
be  surmised.  It  is  probable  that  a  very  much  larger 
proportion  of  currency  outside  of  banks  was  held  by 
consumers  than  the  proportion  of  demand  deposits  held 
by  them.  But  even  if  half  of  the  currency  were  held 
by  individuals  or  families  with  incomes  under  $5,000, 
their  total  money  holdings,  deposits,  and  currency  com- 
bined would  amount  at  the  very  most  to  a  fifth  of  the 
total  money  supply  outstanding. 

Table  III. — Estimated  distribution  of  demand  deposits 
193S  and  1935 

I.\mounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Deposit  bal- 
ances 

Percent  to  total 

Abso- 
lute in- 
crease 

Per- 
cent- 

Dec. 
31, 1933 

Dec. 
31,  193.5 

Dec. 
31, 1933 

Dec. 

31,  193.5 

afe  in- 
crease 

6.120 
2,390 

2.690 
3.870 

7.640 
4.960 

4,130 
6,130 

40.6 
15.8 

17.9 
25.7 

34.9 
22.7 

18.9 
23.5 

1.520 
2.  570 

1,440 
1,260 

24.8 

107.5 

Government  and  other  public 

53.5 

Consumers  and  unclassified  '... 

32.6 

Total  demand  deposits  '.. 

15.070 

21.860 

100.0 

100.0 

6,790 

45.1 

Source:  Lauchlin  Currie    "The  Economic  Distribution  of  Demand  Deposits  " 
Journal  of  American  Statistical  Assorialion,  June  1938;  p.  321. 

'  Includes  individuals  private  accounts  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  account  but 
excludes  business  accounts  nf  individuals. 
*  Adjusted  for  transit  items. 

These  figures  are  significant  for  the  structure  of  the 
American  economy,  because  they  indicate  that  the 
bulk  of  the  money  outstanding  in  1935  was  held  by 
business  enterprises  or  by  financial  institutions  and 
individuals  primarily  concerned  with  the  investment  of 


I'  For  basis  of  estimate  see  appendix  18,  section  15. 
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funds  and  likel}'  to  use  their  money  balances  only  to 
a  minor  extent  to  piu'chase  goods  for  consumption. 
Only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  money 
supply  was  held  by  the  uulividuals  who  provide  the 
bulk  of  consumer  expenditures.  Nearly  a  fifth  was 
held  by  public  bodies  capable  of  directing  funds  either 
into  current  consumption  or  capital  formation.  It  is 
thus  apparent  that  the  bulk  of  consumers  live  on  a  more 
or  less  hand-to-mouth  basis  so  far  as  their  money  hold- 
ings are  concerned.  As  a  group  their  money  hoklings 
could  not  have  been  sufficient  to  finance  nuich  more 
than  a  month  of  consumer  expenditure  at  the  1935-36 
rate.  A  very  great  percentage  change  in  the  money 
holdings  of  this  group  could  occur  without  a  very  large 
contribution  to  current  buying  power.  This  is  impor- 
tant for  the  functioning  of  the  American  economy 
because  it  means  that  great  increases  iii  expenditure  on 
the  bulk  of  consumers  could  not  arise  directly  out  of  the 
use  of  money  balances  already  held  by  consumers. 
They  could  arise  only  if  consumers  received  increased 
incomes  or  if  they  either  borrowed  or  trenched  on  pre- 
vious investments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  small 
increases  in  consumer  expenditure  such  as  might  arise  if 
consumers  depleteil  their  money  balances  might  have 
very  important  stimulating  eil'ects  on  economic  activity 
much  greater  than  their  absolute  magnitude,  just  as  a 
relatively  small  increase  in  money  holdings  involved  in 
what  has  sometimes  been  called  a  buyers'  strike  could 
have  a  cumulative  depressing  influence. 

The  very  large  changes  which  can  occur  in  the  rela- 
tive money  balances  held  by  different  economic  groups  is 
suggested  by  the  comparison  of  the  demand  deposits  of 
different  groups  in  1(138  and  1935  already  given  in  table 
111.  While  the  total  denumd  deposits  increased  nearly 
7  billion  or  45  percent  between  these  two  dates,  money 
holdings  of  financial  companies  more  than  doubled, 
while  the  holdings  of  iiidivitluals  increased  only  one- 
third.  Of  the  total  increase  in  money  holdings  nearly 
two-fifths  was  absorbed  into  the  balances  of  financial 
institutions,  less  than  one-fifth  into  those  of  consumers, 
and  a  fifth  each  by  business  and  government.  The 
magnitude  of  these  shifts  emphasizes  the  need  for  more 
extensive  and  exact  information  on  money  balances. 
The  significance  of  the  shifts  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  section  in  coimection  with  the  proportioning  of 
money  flow  between  current  consumption  and  capital 
formation. 

The  Proportioning  of  Money  Flows 
Between  Savings  and  Consumption 

The  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  money  supply  and 
the  buUdmg  up  or  depicting  of  money  balances  are  not 
the  only  characteristics  of  the  system  of  money  flows 
which  are  of  significance  to  the  economic  structure. 
The  direction  of  money  flows  as  between  current  con- 
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sumption  and  capital  formation  is  a  factor  of  major 
significance.  As  monej'  flows  tlHX)ugh  economic  chan- 
nels, there  are  certain  points  at  which  it  is  directed  in 
such  a  way  as  either  to  finance  current  consum])tion  or  to 
finance  new  plants,  cfiuipment,  and  additions  to  inven- 
tor}'. Sometunes  the  determination  is  simpleand direct, 
as  where  a  consumer  spentls  his  income  on  consumption 
goods  or  invests  a  part  of  it  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  house  or  when  a  corporation  invests  undistributed 
income  directly  in  the  construction  of  a  new  plant. 
Sometimes  the  determuiation  of  the  money  flow  is  a 
complex  matter  involvuig  a  combination  of  decisions  at 
many  points,  as  when  a  consumer  saves  part  of  his 
income  and  hands  it  over  for  investment  to  some  finan- 
cial institution  which,  in  turn,  passes  the  money 
savings  on  to  some  business  enterprise  that  uses  the 
funds  either  to  expand  its  plant  or  to  extend  credit  to 
consumers.  Or  the  funds  may  be  loaned  to  some 
government  unit  and  the  latter  may  determine  whether 
they  will  be  used  for  public  works,  for  social  expenditure 
on  consumption,  or  in  some  other  manner.  However 
complex  the  process  by  which  funds  are  directed  into 
one  or  the  other  use,  the  direction  is  of  significance  to 
the  structure  of  production  because  it  conditions  the 
volume  of  productive  activity  going  respectively  into 
the  supply  of  goods  currently  consumed  and  into  new 
plant,  equipment,  and  inventory. 

No  attempt  can  here  be  made  to  disentangle  all  the 
different  channels  through  which  money  flows  in  the 
process  of  financing  production  nor  can  all  the  different 
pohits  be  indicated  at  which  discretion  can  be  exer- 
cised to  direct  the  flow  into  the  financing  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  basic  types  of  productive  activity. 
The  most  that  can  be  done  in  this  report  is  to  indicate 
certain  major  points  at  which  such  discretion  can  be 
exercised  and  to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
that  discretion  is  exercised. 

The  groups  having  discretion  over  money  flows  that 
are  of  major  significance  for  the  structure  of  the  whole 
economy  are  (1)  consumers  in  their  disposal  of  con- 
sumer income,  (2)  financial  institutions  through  the 
direction  in  which  they  lend  or  invest  funds,  (3)  busi- 
ness enterprises  through  the  acquisition  and  disposal  of 
funds,  and  (4)  governmental  units,  particularly  the 
Federal  Government,  through  their  acquisition  and  dis- 
posal of  funds. 

Directing  of  Money 
Flows  by  Consumers 

In  chapter  II,  the  expenditure  of  consumers  on  current 
consumption  was  examined  in  considerable  detail  as  an 
indication  of  the  structure  of  wants.  But  little  atten- 
tion was  given  to  the  factors  which  affect  the  magnitude 
of  the  total  expenditure  on  consumption,  or  on  the  other 
waj'S  of  disposing  of  consumer  income  such  as  through 
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investment,  gifts,  and  taxes.  The  choice  which  con- 
sumers are  in  a  position  to  exercise  in  the  disposal  of 
their  income  between  these  categories  is  of  major 
importance  to  the  structure  of  the  whole  economy.-" 

The  estimated  disposal  of  consumer  income  in  1935- 
36  has  already  been  indicated  in  chapter  II,  ^^  table  I. 
Approximately  85  percent  of  the  60  billion  of  consumer 
income  went  for  expenditures  on  current  consumption 
while  10  percent  was  saved,  nearly  4  percent  was  given 
away,  and  1.5  percent  paid  to  government  imits  in 
personal  ta.xes.^^ 

Data  on  the  disposal  of  consumer  income  between 
taxes,  consumption  and  savings  for  other  periods  are 
lacking,  but  analysis  of  the  1935-36  data  can  tlirow 
some  light  on  the  way  changes  in  the  distribution  of 
consumer  income  or  in  its  amount  might  be  expected 

^  Under  any  given  set  of  tax  laws,  consumers  presumably  have  little  discretion  in 
the  amount  of  taxes  they  will  pay  but  the  laws  levying  taxes  are  to  some  extent  deter- 
mined by  consumer  attitudes  and  reflect  the  willingness  of  consumers  to  be  taxed  for 
the  services  rendered  by  government  units. 

3'  See  above,  p.  11. 

"  No  account  is  taken  in  the  figure  for  direct  taxes  of  the  indirect  taxes  paid  in  the 
purchase  prices  of  goods  or  the  sales  taxes  added  thereto. 


to  influence  its  disposal  provided  there  were  no  sig- 
nificant price  changes  and  after  consumers  have 
become  adjusted  to  the  new  condition  of  consumer 
income.  A  more  equal  distribution  of  a  given  amoimt 
of  consumer  income  appears  likely  to  produce  a  de- 
crease in  the  volume  of  savings  and  in  taxes  counter- 
balanced by  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  consump- 
tion, though  the  magnitude  of  changss  likely  to  occur 
in  the  near  future  do  not  appear  to  be  very  significant. 
The  amount  of  the  aggregate  consumer  savings  in  1935- 
36  is  shown  in  chart  VIII.  More  than  half  of  the 
positive  consumer  savings  in  that  period  were  made  by 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000  wliile  two-thirds 
were  made  by  families  with  incomes  over  $5,000.  If 
the  total  consumer  income  were  the  same  but  more 
evenly  distributed  a  smaller  proportion  would  go  to 
the  families  in  the  higher  income  brackets  who  are 
likely  to  save  a  large  proportion  of  their  income  and 
more  would  go  to  those  likely  to  spend  most  of  their 
income  on  consumption  so  that  total  savings  would 
be  reduced.     Conversely,  a  less  even  distribution  would 


CHART  VIII 


AGGREGATE   CONSUMER   SAVINGS  BY  INCOME  LEVELS,  1935-1936"' 
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tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  saving,  thereby  reducing 
the  total  expenditure  <>n  consumption. 

A  very  rough  idea  of  the  nuignitude  of  the  changes  in 
savings  Ukely  to  residt  from  changes  in  income  distri- 
bution can  be  obtained  ])y  making  the  extreme  assump- 
tion that  the  total  consumer  income  in  1935-36  was 
spent  by  families  having  the  average  income  of  that 
])eriod  and  comparing  the  resultmg  disposal  of  income 
with  the  actual  disposal  in  1935-30.  The  compariscm 
is  made  in  table  IV,  using  the  $1,250  to  $1,500  income 
group  to  rejiresent  the  average.-'  This  table  clearly 
indicates  the  tendency  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  con- 
sunier  income  to  he  saved  and  a  larger  proportion  to  be 
si)ent  on  current  consimijition  as  a  given  consumer 
income  is  more  evenly  distributed.  However,  witii  the 
extreme  assumption  of  etpial  distribution  compared 
with  the  actual  1935-36  distribution  the  absolute  shift 
over  from  savings  to  current  C(insumption  would 
amount  to  less  than  5  billion  dollars.  A  shift  of  10 
percent  of  the  1935-36  income  from  consumers  with 
more  than  average  incomes  to  those  with  less  than 
average  incomes,  or  the  reverse,  would  be  likely  to 
produce  a  shift  of  less  than  1.6  billion  in  the  total 
amount  saved  by  consumers.  Such  a  shift  in  income 
distribution  would  not  directly  alter  the  aggregate  of 
consumer  expenditure  to  a  significant  extent  compared 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  associated  with 
depression.  It  might,  however,  have  a  very  significant 
effect  on  the  balance  between  saving  and  consumption 
which  make  for  expansion  or  contraction  of  economic 
activity  and  of  total  consumer  income. 

Of  verv'  much  greater  importance  are  the  variations 
in  savings  and  expenditures  due  to  variation  in  the  total 
amount  of  consumer  income.  In  table  V  the  disposal 
of  consimicr  income  is  indicated  for  four  different  sizes 


"  The  average  in  193.5-36  was  ?I,502. 

T.\Bi.E  IV. — Effect  of  changes  in  income  distribution  on  the  dis' 
posal  of  consumer  income 


Disposal  of  consumer 
income 

Ratios 

With  the 
uneiiual 
distribution 
of  income 
existing  in 
1935-3.;.  ac- 
tual disposal 

With  equal 
distrilmtion 
of  income, 
estimated 
disposal  if 
made  in  the 
same  pro- 
port  ions  as 
$1.250-$1.60Q 
income  group 

With  un- 
equal dis- 
tribution 
of  income 

With 

equal 

ilistribu- 

tion  of 

income 

Expendimre  on  consumption.-. 
Tftxes  (personal) 

Millinn 

dollars 

50,214 

889 

2,178 

5.978 

Million 
dollars 
55,7.'i6 

}           >  2, 404 

1,099 

Percent 
84.7 

r         1. 5 

1              3.7 
10.1 

Percertt 
94.1 

}         14.0 

Gifts                            

1.9 

Total  consumer  income.. 

59. 259 

59,  259 

100.0 

100.0 

of  income  on  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  the 
income  was  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  actual  distri- 
bution in  1935-36,  that  ju'ices  were  the  same  as  in  that 
year,  and  that  the  income  disposal  of  each  income  group 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  corresponding  group  in 
1935-36.  This  table  indicates  that,  under  the  assumed 
conditions,  both  expenditure  on  consumption  and  cur- 
rent savings  could  be  expected  to  increase  as  consum- 
er income  expands,  but  that  the  increase  in  the  latter 
would  be  likely  to  be  very  much  more  rapid.  An  in- 
crease of  consumer  income  from  the  1935-36  level  of 
60  billion  to  SO  l)i!lion  might  be  cxi)ected  to  bring  an  in- 
crease of  something  like  13  billions  in  ex|)eiiditure  on 
consumption  and  an  increase  of  nearly  6  billion  in  con- 
sumer savings.  Thus  an  increase  in  consumer  income 
of  33  percent  under  the  assumed  conditions  could  be 
expected  to  result  in  an  increase  of  only  25  percent  in 
expenditures  on  consumption  and  an  increase  of  nearly 
100  percent  in  savings.  The  assumptions  underlying 
tiiese  figures  are  to  arbitrary  to  make  them  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  actual  disposal  of  income,  but  they  do 
indicate  the  character  and  magnitude  of  the  changes  in 
the  projjortion  of  mcome  saved  and  spent  on  current 
consumption. 

The  evidence  they  give  is  clearly  supj)orted  by  the 
behavior  of  consumer  income  and  expenditure  during 
the  depression  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  indexes 
of  chart  V  already  presented.  According  to  these  in- 
dexes, expenditures  on  consumption  dropped  propor- 
tionately less  from  1929  to  1932  than  did  consumer  in- 
come whereas  in  the  recovery  period  the  behavior  was 
reversed.  Presumably  taxes,  gifts  and  savings  together 
must  have  dropped  proportionately  more  than  income 
between  1929  and  1932  and  recovered  more  subse- 
quently. While  there  is  no  basis  for  separating  out 
savings  from  taxes  and  gifts  they  must  have  constituted 
a  sufficiently  large  projjortion  of  the  combined  grouj)  in 
1929  to  dominate  its  behavior  so  that  the  greater  stabil- 
ity of  expenditure  on  consumption  during  the  depression 
compared  with  consumer  income  must  reflect  the  greater 
sensitivity  to  depression  of  consumer  savings. 

Table  V. — Effect  of  changes  in  level  of  consumer  income  on  con- 
sumer expenditures 


."Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  Stales,  Na- 
tional Uesources  Committee,  1939. 

1  Brejikdown  of  gifts  and  taxes  by  income  levels  not  available. 
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illions  of  dollars] 

Disposal  of  consumer  income 
of— 

Percent  distribution 

Disbursement 

50 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

60 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

70 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

80 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

50 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

60 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

70 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

80 
bil- 
lion 
dol- 
lars 

Expenditures  on  consump- 

44.080 

2,  4,55 

3.  4fi5 

.50.  784 

.57,  2.^ 

■J    ^,  5 

63.  494 

1,  541 

1 1 ,  oi;:, 

88.2 
4.9 
6.9 

84.6 
5.2 
10.2 

81.8 
5.4 
12.8 

79.1 

Oift^and  personal  taxes... 
Net  consumer  savings 

6.7 
15.0 

Total       

50,000 

Ul  I ;t).  ,;,>i(l  NJ.  uuo 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Source:  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  pt.  Ill,  National  Resources 
Committee,  1939. 
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The  tendency  for  a  different  proportion  of  consumer 
income  to  be  spent  on  consumption  at  different  levels 
of  consinner  income  has  major  significance  for  the 
structure  of  the  American  economy.  When  both 
economic  activity  and  consumer  income  are  declining, 
the  tendency  for  a  larger  proportion  of  consumer 
income  to  be  spent  on  consumption  must  act  to  some 
extent  as  a  force  minimizing  further  decline.  This 
influence  could  be  counteracted  by  other  forces,  but 
in  itself  seems  likely  to  be  a  significant  factor  at  very 
low  levels  of  economic  activity.  Conversely  the  greatly 
increased  savings  at  the  higher  levels  of  consumer 
income  suggest  the  possibility  of  oversaving  in  relation 
to  expenditure  on  consumption.  This  possibility  is 
one  which  calls  for  extensive  study,  both  of  the  probable 
savings  at  different  levels  of  consumer  income  and  the 
opportimities  for  the  effective  use  of  savings. 

Directing  of  Money  Flows 
by  Financial  Institutions 

To  the  extent  that  consumers  invest  their  savings 
directly  in  new  capital  goods  such  as  the  construction 
of  new  homes  or  the  development  of  privately  owned 
enterprises,  or  to  the  extent  that  they  loan  their 
savings  to  others  for  expenditures  on  consumption, 
consimiers  determine  the  direction  of  the  flow  of  funds 
into  captial  formation  or  current  consumption.  But 
to  a  significant  extent  current  consumer  savings  are 
either  held  in  the  form  of  money  or  are  handed  over 
to  financial  institutions — banks,  insurance  companies, 
and  similar  institutions.  In  either  case  the  financial 
institutions  are  placed  in  a  position  to  determine  the 
direction  of  flow,  providing  funds  to  finance  current 
consumption  as  in  the  case  of  installment  sales  or 
consumer  credit,  to  finance  business  enterprise,  to 
finance  government  activity,  or  to  finance  individuals 
or  othser  financial  institutions  purchasing  secuiities. 
Investment  funds  directed  into  these  different  channels 
have  quite  difl'erent  effects,  those  made  available 
directly  to  consumers  and  to  busujess  enterprises 
going  largely  to  finance  consumption  and  capital 
formation  respectively.  To  the  extent  that  govern- 
ment is  financed  or  to  the  extent  that  other  security 
purchases  or  lenders  are  financed,  the  determination 
of  whether  the  funds  flow  into  consumption  or  capital 
formation  channels  is  passed  along.  No  attempt  can 
be  made  here  to  disentangle  these  flows.  Much  data 
on  various  phases  are  available  but  they  have  never 
been  put  together  mto  a  comprehensive  analysis. 
There  is  much  need  for  tracing  through  the  magnitude 
and  characteristics  of  the  different  money  flows  involved 
in  the  investment  of  savings  to  discover  their  structural 
significance. 

In  addition  to  the  handling  and  direction  of  invest- 
ment funds,  financial  institutions  are  also  in  a  position 
to  dispose  of  income  and  depreciation  funds  arising  from 


their  current  operations.  Because  the  problems  arising 
from  the  disposal  of  such  funds  are  alike  for  all  corpora- 
tions whether  financial  institutions  or  producing  cor- 
porations, they  will  be  taken  up  under  the  heading  of 
business  corporations. 

Directing  of  Money  Flows 
by  Business  Corporations 

In  the  course  of  their  operations  many  if  not  most 
corporations  receive  more  money  from  the  sale  of  their 
products  than  they  expend  for  the  raw  material,  labor, 
supplies  and  services  necessary  to  their  production. 
Part  of  tins  sum  is  customarily  allocated  to  depreciation, 
part  is  paid  to  government  in  taxes  and  part  may  be  used 
to  pay  interest  charges.  The  remainder  represezits  net 
income  which  is  within  the  disposal  of  the  corporation. 
It  can  either  distribute  tliis  money  to  consumers  as  in- 
come subject  to  their  disposal  or  it  can  save  the  money, 
investing  it  in  securities,  usmg  it  to  finance  new  plants  or 
inventories,  extending  credit  on  the  basis  of  it  or  holding 
it  as  an  addition  to  the  corporation's  money  balances. 
In  addition,  corporations  wliich  have  accumulated  un- 
distributed income  in  prior  years  can  dissave  by  declar- 
ing dividends,  paying  out  money  in  excess  of  that  re- 
ceived as  income  and  depleting  their  cash  balances, 
reducing  their  investments  or  reducing  their  capital 
assets  in  the  process.  A  corporation  may  thus  be  in  a 
position  to  save  out  of  its  current  income  or  dissave  out 
of  prior  income  with  much  the  same  effect  as  the  saving 
or  dissaving  of  consumers.  This  ability  of  corporations 
to  save  or  dissave  is  of  importance  to  the  structure  of 
the  whole  economy  because  it  means  that  corporations 
can  exercise  some  control  over  money  flows  which  is 
independent  of  the  direct  processes  of  production.  By 
saving  part  of  their  income,  corporations  add  to  the 
total  of  national  money  savings  which  must  find  an 
outlet  through  investment  channels. ^^  By  dissaving 
through  distributing  dividends  in  excess  of  their  current 
income,  corporations  can  make  a  net  contribution  to 
consumer  income. ^^  The  magnitude  of  corporate  saving 
or  dissaving  is  not  directly  dependent  on  productive  ac- 
tivity and  is  therefore  a  more  or  less  independent  factor 
in  the  determination  of  money  flows. 

The  discretion  of  a  corporation  over  the  disposal  of 
income  is  paralleled  by  a  second  discretion  of  a  similar 
nature,  that  over  the  disposal  of  funds  allocated  to  de- 
preciation. In  carrying  on  productive  activity,  cor- 
porations make  use  of  plant  and  equipment  whose 
remaining  useful  life  is  steadily  reduced  through  this 
use  and  through  obsolescence  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Many  corporations  also  use  up  reserves  of  natural  re- 


2*  There  is  presumably  a  net  contribution  only  if  the  total  funds  allocated  to  de- 
preciation are  also  invested  in  new  capital  formation. 

*s  If  corporate  income  is  distributed  as  dividends  presumably  some  of  the  resulting 
consumer  income  would  be  saved  but  not  all  as  would  be  the  case  with  undistributed 
corporate  income. 
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sources  such  as  ore  or  coal  iu  tlieir  current  production. 
Since  a  corporation's  acquisition  oi  j)lant,  o(iuipnicnt 
and  natural  resources  presumably  involved  an  initial 
capital  outlay,  tlie  corporation  nnist  derive  enough  irora 
its  current  operations  to  recover  the  current  share  of 
this  capital  investment^*  before  its  accountants  can 
fiffure  that  the  corporation  has  obtained  a  net  income. 
The  current  share  of  tiie  previous  capital  investment  is 
customarily  included  by  accountants  as  a  depreciation 
charge"  and  included  as  a  cost  of  the  operations  of  a 
given  period  whether  earned  or  not.  If  the  oijcratiug 
receipts  of  a  corporation  are  not  sufficient  to  cover  botii 
operating  costs  and  depreciation,  the  enterprise  has 
suffered  an  accounting  loss.  To  the  extent  that  its 
receipts  from  operations  are  in  excess  of  its  operating 
costs,  the  extra  receipts  are  allocated  to  depreciation 
to  the  amount  necessary  to  cover  this  item,  any  extra 
receipts  being  available  for  the  payment  of  income 
taxes,  interest,  and  dividends.^ 

Any  funds  allocated  to  depreciation  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  return  of  previously  invested  capital  and 
play  much  the  same  role  in  the  flow  of  money  as  that 
played  by  corporate  sa\-ings.  Such  funds  can  be 
accumulated  as  a  cash  balance,  invested  in  securities 
or  invested  in  new  plant,  equipment,  and  inventories. 
In  any  case,  so  far  as  the  flow  of  money  is  concerned, 
they  represent  investment  funds  available  to  finance 
capital  fonnation  just  as  much  as  coq)orate  savings 
out  of  income.  In  order  to  maintain  the  circuit  flow 
of  money,  the  fimds  allocated  by  corporations  to  depre- 
ciation must  find  an  outlet  directly  or  mdu-ectly  in  new 
capital  formation  except  as  they  are  used  to  finance 
interest  or  dividend  payments  in  excess  of  current 
income. 

The  magnitude  of  corporate  savings  and  deprecia- 
tion (including  depletion)  is  indicated  in  chart  IX 
■which  gives  figures  for  all  corporations  from  1926  to 
1935.  Corporate  sa\Tngs  are  added  to  depreciation  so 
that  in  1926  the  total  of  such  funds  available  for  capital 
fonnation  amoimted  to  approximately  5.0  billions  com- 
posed of  1.2  billions  of  corporate  sa\Tngsand  3.8  billions 
of  funds  allocated  to  depreciation.  In  years  in  which 
corjjorate  savings  are  negative  they  constitute  a  deduc- 
tion from  the  depreciation  funds  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  available  for  capital  formation.  In  19.31 
and  1932,  negative  savings  were  so  great  that  they 
more  than  cancelled  depreciation  with  the  result  that 
nonfinancial  corporations  as  a  group  appear  to  have 
made  a  net  contribution  to  consumer  buying  power, 
either  through  operating  deficits  or  through  interest 

»  This  is  usually  arrived  at  by  distributing  the  initial  cost  of  the  plant  or  equipment 
over  its  probable  useful  life.  Various  methods  have  been  developed  for  making  this 
allocation. 

^  Or  depletion  charge  where  ore.  coal  or  similar  reserves  are  used  up. 

"  This  is  necessarily  a  very  generalized  statement  of  the  customary  procedure. 
In  practice  there  are  many  details,  minor  exceptions  and  special  cases  but  they  do  not 
effect  the  basin  character  of  the  procedure. 


and  dividends  pa\Tnents  in  excess  of  income  plus 
deprecitition  charges. 

As  could  be  expected,  depreciation  charges  remained 
fairly  stable  throughout  the  period,  declining  somewhat 
with  the  decline  in  capital  fonnation  during  the  depres- 
sion but  on  the  whole  reflecting  the  relative  stability 
in  the  productive  assets  of  corporate  industry.  In 
contrast  to  depreciation  charges,  corporate  savings 
fluctuated  widely  in  response  to  the  depression.  At 
their  max-imum  in  1929  they  amounted  to  1.4  billions 
and  declined  to  a  low  of  miniis  6.4  billions  in  1932, 
recovering  to  minus  1.2  billions  in  1935. 

Corporate  funds  derived  from  security  issues. — In  addi- 
tion to  corporate  fmids  derived  from  operations  and 
available  for  capital  fonnation,  corporations  derive  a 
significant  volume  of  funds  to  finance  capital  fonnation 
from  the  issuance  of  new  securities.  Wliile  many  data 
on  security  issues  by  corporations  are  available,  no  clear 
segregation  of  issues  into  those  financmg  capital  forma- 
tion and  those  fimmcing  the  purchase  of  other  securities 
or  of  existing  properties  has  been  made  except  in  the 
one  year    1929.     The    total   of   new   corporate   issues 
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whose  proceeds  were  used  primarily  to  pay  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  plant,  the  purchase  of  equipment  or 
addition  to  inventory  amounted  to  approximately  2 
billion  dollars  in  that  year.^  This  amount  was  less 
than  half  the  sum  of  corporate  savings  and  allocations 
to  depreciation  and  depletion  in  the  same  year. 

A  rough  indication  of  the  violence  of  the  swings  in 
the  issuance  of  new  corporate  securities  is  given  in 
chart  X  which  shows  the  total  of  aU  corporate  securities 
except  those  issued  for  refimding  purposes  between 
1919  and  1937.  These  data  include  both  the  securities 
issued  to  purchase  other  securities  and  those  providing 
funds  for  capital  formation.  In  1929,  the  latter  item 
amounted  to  only  30  percent  of  the  total,  indicating 
the  very  large  volimie  of  new  securities  issued  in  that 
year  to  purchase  other  securities.  In  other  years  the 
proportion  may  not  have  been  so  great  but  in  any  case 
the  volimie  of  new  secmities  shown  in  the  chart  greatly 
exaggerates  the  volume  of  the  funds  raised  to  finance 
new  capital  formation.  However,  the  chart  does  show 
the  violent  decline  in  new  corporate  securities  issued 
after  1929  and  the  very  slight  recovery  since  1932.  It 
is  thus  clear  that  there  was  a  big  decline  in  the  funds 
obtained  by  corporations  both  from  new  security  issues 
and  from  their  own  operating  activity  with  which  to 
purchase  new  capital  formation.     This  is  consistent 

'9  G.  A.  Eddy,  "Security  Issues  and  Real  Investment  in  1929/'  The  Reniew  of  Eco- 
nomic Statistics,  May  1937. 
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with   the  great  depression  sensitivity   of   the   capital 
goods  industries  already  noted. 

Unincorporated  business  enterprises. — Unincorporated 
business  enterprises  are  also  in  a  position  to  direct  funds 
to  some  extent  between  capital  formation  and  current 
consumption.  Such  enterprises  borrow  funds  and  can 
use  them  either  to  extend  consujner  credit  or  to  acquire 
new  plant,  equipment  or  inventory.  Likewise,  many 
unincorporated  enterprises  deduct  depreciation  from 
their  receipts  before  arriving  at  their  net  income.'"  To 
this  extent  they  present  the  possibility  of  directing 
money  flow.  But  most  unincorporated  enterprises  do 
not  deduct  depreciation  in  arriving  at  their  income 
while  the  income  of  an  unincorporated  enterprise  is 
usually  directly  available  to  its  owner  and  no  sharp 
distinction  can  be  maintained  between  the  savings  out 
of  income  made  by  the  owner  and  the  savings  out  of 
income  made  by  the  enterprise.  As  a  result,  in  sketch- 
ing the  structure  of  the  American  economy,  there  is  no 
significant  error  involved  in  regarding  all  the  income  of 
unincorporated  enterprises  as  part  of  consumer  income 
and  disregarding  depreciation. 

Directing  of  Money 

Flows  by  Government  Units 

The  Federal  Government  has  more  flexibility  in  the 
directives  wliich  it  can  exercise  over  money  flow  than 
any  of  the  other  groups  mentioned.  Neitlier  financial 
institutions  nor  business  corporations  can  appropriately 
spend  money  directly  on  final  consimaption.  The  bulk 
of  consumers  cannot  invest  money  directly  in  produc- 
tive activity  wliich  they  are  in  a  position  to  carry  on. 
The  Federal  Government  is  not  only  expected  to  do 
both  of  these  things  but  it  can,  within  limits,  derive  the 
fimds  to  do  either  or  both  from  taxation  or  from 
borrowing.  It  can  go  even  further  and  issue  its  ovm 
money  if  necessary  and  can  give  money  away  as  in  the 
case  of  duect  relief  payments.  Altogether  the  flexibihty 
of  the  Federal  directives  over  money  flow  is  great. 

The  way  in  which  the  Federal  Goverimient  has  con- 
tributed to  consmner  buying  power  in  recent  years  is 
indicated  in  chart  XI  which  shows  the  net  contribution 
in  each  year  from  1932  to  1937.  .  The  peak  contribution 
to  buying  power  in  the  recovery  period  was  in  1936 
when  over  4  billions  of  dollars  was  paid  out  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  excess  of  the  amounts  collected 
in  taxes,  tarifl's,  and  the  like.  Tliis  was  followed  by  a 
very  sharp  reduction  in  the  Federal  contribution  to 
consumer-buying  power  in  1937. 

State  and  local  govermuents  are  also  in  a  position  to 
direct  the  flow  of  money  to  some  extent  through  taxes 
and  borrowings  expended  on  both  current  consumption 

30  Iq  the  bulk  of  individual  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  case  of  farmers,  no  depre- 
ciation is  deducted  in  arriving  at  income  but  rather  many  capital  expenses  are  charged 
to  current  operations.  Over  a  longer  [leriodmuch  the  same  figures  for  total  of  income 
may  be  obtained. 
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and  public  works.  However,  tliey  have  not  the  flexi- 
bility of  the  Federal  Goveriunent  nor  do  they  represent 
the  possibility  of  such  a  large  volume  of  money  flows 
cai)iible  of  being  subjected  to  a  single  basic  policy  as  is 
the  case  with  Federal  funds. 


Table  VI. — Mo7iey  expenditures  on  gross  capital  formation  ami 
on  consumplion 

[Millions  of  current  dollars] 


Year 

Expenditures 

on  gross 
capital  for- 
mation ' 

Changes  in 
business  in- 
ventories » 

Consumer 

e.xpendi- 

tures  " 

1929 

17.  572 
14, 419 
9.513 
5,668 
6.099 
8,453 
10.  857 

+2.414 
-1.128 
-1.375 
-2.  461 
-1.129 
-1.524 
+  19 

62  300 

1930 

56.  .VIS 

1931                     

4d  840 

1932 

1933       

39  187 

1934... 

43.  423 

1935 

47  784 

'  Source:  Kuznets,  Simon,  Ccmmodily  Flow  and  Capital  Fcrmation,  vol.  I,  p.  484. 
This  item  represents  expenditure  on  pro.s.s  capital  formation  exclusive  of  net  changes 
in  claims  aeainst  foreign  countries,  of  all  repairs  and  maintenance  and  of  consumers' 
movable,  durable  commodities,  but  includes  net  changes  in  stocks  of  gold  and  silver. 

^  Source  is  same  as  above. 

>  See  appendix  18,  section  12. 

Total  Expenditure  on  Consumption  and  Capital  Formation 

All  of  these  money  flows  operate  to  stimulate  pro- 
ductive activity.  Consumer  expenditure  pro\-ides  the 
ultuiiate  basis  for  financing  current  jiroduction.  Sav- 
ings and  allocations  to  depletion  and  depreciation 
provide  the  basis  for  financing  capital  formation  whether 
in  the  form  of  fixed  assets  or  additions  to  inventory. 
The  magnitude  of  these  items  from   1929  to   1935  is 
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indicated  in  terms  of  current  dollars  in  table  VI  and 
summarized  in  chart  XII.  The  great  depression  drop 
in  consumer  expenditures  and  the  much  greater  drop  in 
the  expenditures  on  fixed  capital  are  clear.  Expendi- 
tures for  additions  to  inventory  show  a  more  erratic 
behavior,  partly  varying  with  other  forms  of  expendi- 
tures but  to  a  considerable  extent  varying  independ- 
ently. The  variations  in  these  expenditures  combined 
with  variations  in  prices,  still  to  be  discussed,  largely 
determine  the  variations  in  the  level  at  which  resources 
are  used. 

Need  for  Intensive  Investigation  of  Money  Flows 

In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  sketch 
the  major  money  flows  overlyuig  production  and  to 
point  to  some  of  their  major  characteristics.  Neither 
the  collection  nor  analysis  of  data  has  tieveloped  to  the 
point  where  it  is  possible  to  block  in  a  clear  and  balanced 
picture  of  the  actual  money  flows  as  they  allVot  produc- 
tion. Here  and  there  parts  of  the  total  i)icture  have 
been  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  but  tiiey  consti- 
tute only  fragments.  There  is  great  need  for  intensive 
work  to  develop  the  whole  picture.  This  chapter  can 
serve  only  to  indicate  the  importance  of  money  flows  to 
the  functioning  of  production  and  suggest  the  character 
of  an  analysis  of  money  flows  which  would  clarify  the 
structure  of  production  and  throw  light  on  the  behavior 
of. the  American  economy. 

CH.^RT  XII 

MONEY   EXPENDITURES   ON   GROSS  CAPITAL 

FORMATION   AND  ON    CONSUMPTION 
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Source:  or  Fexpenditures  of  producers  on  gross  capital  formation,  see  Simon  Kuznets, 
Capital  Formation  and  Commodity  Flov:,  vol.  I,  table  Vni-2,  p.  484.  For  expendi- 
tures of  individuals  and  families  on  consumption,  see  appendix  IS,  section  12. 


CHAPTER   VII.  — THE   ORGANIZATIONAL    STRUCTURE 


The  first  part  of  this  report  has  outUned  the  economic 
basis  for  production — the  wants  of  American  consumers 
and  the  resources  of  the  nation  available  to  satisfy  these 
wants.  The  second  part  has  set  forth  the  more  impor- 
tant characteristics  of  production — its  geographical  dis- 
tribution, its  functional  aspects,  and  the  overlay  of 
financial  flows  which  prick  out  the  pattern  of  pro- 
ductive acti\'ity:  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  third  part  to 
examine  the  organizing  influences  which  weld  the  mil- 
lions of  separate  individuals  engaged  in  production  into 
what  is  essentially  a  single  national  economy. 

The  way  in  which  the  millions  of  workers  in  the 
American  economy  are  organized  into  a  functioning 
whole  is  far  from  simple.  Even  the  supplying  of  a 
single  commodity  like  gasoline  calls  for  the  services  of  a 
multitude  of  separate  indi%'iduals  and  agencies.  An  oil 
operator  brings  oil  to  the  surface  of  the  ground;  the 
local  government  prevents  the  theft  of  oU  or  destruction 
of  equipment;  a  railroad  corporation  transports  the  oil; 
State  and  Federal  Governments  prevent  interference 
with  the  transport  of  oil;  a  refining  company  maintains 
an  organization  of  workers  and  chemical  equipment  to 
convert  the  oU  into  more  useful  forms;  a  retail  dis- 
tributor parcels  out  the  resulting  gasoline  in  small 
quantities  to  individuals  requiring  it;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment supplies  a  dependable  medium  of  exchange, 
which  allows  the  oil  operator,  the  railroad,  tlie  refining 
company,  and  the  retailer  to  act  easily  in  an  organized 
fashion  without  being  under  a  single  administrative 
authority,  and  enforces  contracts  so  that  organizing  ar- 
rangements on  specific  points  can  be  more  safely  en- 
tered into;  finally,  government  maintains  a  system  of 
highways  and  byways  which  allow  an  ultimate  con- 
sumer to  combine  the  gasoline  with  other  resources 
under  his  control  in  satisfying  his  desire  for  automobUe 
travel.  This  joint  activity  of  many  indi\aduals  con- 
tributing to  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  particular  product 
is  typical  of  most  production  and  represents  a  high 
degree  of  organization  in  the  use  of  resources. 

Basic  Continuity 

Underlying  this  organization  and  essential  to  its  exist- 
ence is  the  basic  continuity  in  human  wants  and  hirnian 
actions  as  today's  activity  grows  out  of  and  repeats  that 
of  yesterday,  yet  varies  from  it  in  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  influence  of  essential  repetition  in  wants  and  in  the 
teclmiques  employed  to  fill  wants  is  so  all-pervasive 
that  it  is  often  overlooked,  yet  without  it  the  existing 
organization  of  resources  could  hardly  have  arisen  or 
continued  to  fimction.  The  farmer  plants  wheat,  not 
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because  of  some  contract  with  an  iiltimate  consumer, 
but  simply  because  of  an  assumed  continuity  in  the 
demand  for  bread.  The  business  man,  in  setting  up  a 
new  cotton  mill  to  make  cloth  for  men's  shirts,  is 
impelled  to  do  so  very  largely  by  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tiuity  in  the  demand  for  shirts.  The  tobacco  grower 
and  the  cigarette  manufacturer  both  base  their  actions 
on  the  belief  that  the  practice  of  smoking  cigarettes 
will  continue  in  the  immediate  future.* 

Likewise,  there  is  continuity  in  techniques,  for  the 
methods  of  doing  things,  in  the  aggregate,  do  not  change 
overnight.  Constant  improvements  in  techniques  are 
made,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  introduced  into  practice 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years.  The  automobile  did 
not  replace  the  horse  in  a  single  season.  Continuous- 
strip  rolling  mills  did  not  replace  older,  less  effiicent 
mills,  in  a  single  year.  The  process  of  old  rolling  mill 
displacement  has  been  going  on  for  a  decade  and  is  not 
yet  complete.  Ways  of  doing  things  in  the  immediate 
future  are  not  going  to  be  essentially  diff'erent  from  the 
ways  of  the  immediate  past,  though  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  improved  methods  may  exist  and  though 
gradually  over  a  period  of  years  great  changes  may  take 
place. 

This  continuity  in  wants  and  techniques  is  the  most 
basic  factor  underlying  the  organizing  of  resources. 
Without  a  large  measure  of  continuity,  chaos  would 
result.  Minor  breaks  in  continuity  can  be  taken  care  of 
through  the  price  mechanism,  tlirough  administrative 
adjustments,  through  alternation  in  the  canalizing 
rules,  and  tlu^ough  shifts  in  goals  accepted.  But  where 
continuity  breaks  down  to  a  significant  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  flood  or  fire  or  panic,  loss  of  foreign  markets 
or  war,  strike  or  teclmical  breakdown,  the  efi"ective 
organization  of  resources  itself  breaks  down  and  often 
drastic  steps  have  to  be  taken.  Such  is  usually  the  case 
when  martial  law  is  declared  after  a  disaster,  and  the 
service  of  protection  and  the  service  of  supply  have  to 
be  organized  afresh.  Such  also  was  the  case  with  the 
accumulated  farm  surpluses  of  the  depression,  which 
resulted,  in  part,  from  lack  of  continuity  and  produced 
intervention  on  the  part  of  both  political  parties.  Such 
also  was  the  intervention  during  the  war,  when  the 
railroads  became  clogged  with  war  supplies  and  a 
imified  command  was  necessary  to  disentangle  the 
traffic  snarl.  The  positive  intervention  that  is  neces- 
sary when  continuity  breaks  down  to  a  serious  extent 
suggests  the  importance  of  this  factor  to  the  efl"ective 
organization  of  resources. 


1  Evidences  of  essential  continuity  in  wants  and  techniques  of  production  are  set 
forth  in  Patterns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Committee,  1938. 
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Organizing  Influences 

Within  the  conditions  estabHshcd  by  continuity  in 
wants  and  techniques  the  complex  organization  of 
resources  is  brought  about  and  mahitained  through  four 
major  organizing  influences.  First,  there  is  the  market 
mechanism — the  uiteraction  ot  inilividuals  or  groups 
buyuig  and  selling  m  the  market.  A  second  major 
organizing  mfiuence  takes  the  form  of  administrative 
coordhiation,  as  the  activities  of  individuals  in  factor}^, 
corporation,  or  govenunent  bureau  are  directed  and  in- 
terrelated by  a  common  authority.  A  third  influence 
is  the  canalizing  action  of  laws,  rules,  and  customs 
whereby  the  community  shapes  and  molds  and  limits 
and  canalizes  the  actions  of  many  separate  individuals 
into  coordinated  form  %nthout  the  e.xercise  of  direct 
adnunistrative  control.  Finally,  there  is  the  organizuig 
influence  arising  from  the  acceptance  of  conunon  goals 
which  can  bring  about  coordinated  action  of  separate 
individuals  without  the  presence  of  any  common 
authority.  In  practice,  these  four  organizhig  influences 
uiterplay  and  reinforce  each  other,  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  another  being  the  more  significant  in  a 
particular  situation.  For  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  is 
the  combined  influence  of  these  four  factors  which 
results  in  the  organized  use  of  resources  and  yields  that 
level  of  livhig  which  characterizes  the  American 
economy. 

The  Market  Merhanism 

Of  the  influences  actually  bringing  about  the  or- 
ganization of  productive  activity,  the  market  mecha- 
nism is  the  most  generally  recognized.  Through  price, 
and  through  buying  and  selling  in  the  market,  the 
activities  of  many  separate  individuals  or  enterprises 
are  brought  into  mesh  with  each  other.  In  the  mar- 
ket, the  price  of  an  article  can  act,  after  a  fashion,  as  a 
regulator.  If  insufficient  resources  are  being  employed 
in  making  a  particular  article  and  oversuflicient  re- 
sources are  going  into  another  article,  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  first  and  a  fall  in  the  price  of  the  second 
will  stimulate  individuals  controlling  the  necessary  re- 
sources to  divert  a  part  of  them  uito  the  first  acti\'ity 
and  out  of  the  second.  A  relative  increase  in  the  price 
of  shoes  as  compared  with  saddles  would  tend  to  guide 
leather  and  labor  away  from  use  in  saddles  and  into 
the  making  of  shoes.  The  proportion  of  cotton  and 
corn  ])lanted  on  Arkansas  farms  varies  from  year  to 
year  with  changing  relationships  in  the  prices  of  those 
crops  and  reflects  the  operation  of  the  market  as  au 
organizing  mfluence. 

Sometimes  this  market  mechanism  is  credited  with 
being  the  major,  or  even  the  sole,  organizer  of  re- 
sources. In  theory  it  is  possible  to  show  that,  under 
certain  conditions,  the  market  mechanism  might,  by 


itself,  have  sufficient  organizing  influence  to  produce 
effective  use  of  resources.  In  the  case  of  a  great  many 
conunodities,  however,  free  markets  do  not  and  usually 
cannot  e.xist,  and  the  market  mechanism  acts  oidy 
crudely,  slowly,  and  not  too  effectively  in  bringing 
basic  organization  into  the  use  of  resources. 

Administrative  Coordination 

Administrative  coordination  has  become  of  increasing 
importance  as  an  organizing  influence.  A  century  ago, 
when  business  enterprises  were  small  and  governjnent 
activity  was  relatively  less  im])oitant,  the  market 
played  a  major  coordinatmg  role.  But  during  the  past 
hundred  years  great  segments  in  the  organization  of 
econojuic  activity  have  gradually  but  steadily  been 
shifted  from  the  market  place  to  administrative 
coordination. 

The  extent  of  atlniLnistrative  coordination  of  economic 
activity  is  difficult  to  realize.  Today,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  workers  may  be  organized  in  a  single 
great  enterprise.  Within  the  enterprise,  their  activity 
is  coordinated,  not  through  the  shifting  of  prices  and 
su]i]ily  and  demand  in  the  market,  but  through  ad- 
ministrative direction.  The  largest  enterprise,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.,  in  1929  was 
coordinating  the  activity  of  over  450,000  persons  within 
its  system.  Consider  the  vast  difference  between  this 
situation  and  the  thousands  of  separate  and  independent 
enterprises  such  as  would  have  to  exist  if  economic 
organization  in  the  telephone  industry  were  accom- 
plished primarily  through  the  market  place.  An  effec- 
tive telephone  system  would  not  be  possible  without  a 
high  degree  of  administrative  coordination.  In  the 
field  of  government,  likewise,  the  organization  of 
resources  within  each  government  body  is  to  a  large 
extent  brought  about  througli  administrative  co- 
ordination. Large-scale  enterprise  and  llie  extension 
of  the  economic  role  of  government  together  have  made 
administrative  coordination  a  major  factor  in  the 
organization  of  resources. 

Canalizing  Rules 

A  third  means  by  which  organization  is  brought  about 
is  through  canalizing  rules  whereby  the  action  of  inili- 
viduals  is  molded  and  limited  without  being  subject  to 
administrative  control.  Laws,  rules,  and  regulations, 
accepted  procedures,  and  binding  customs  constitute 
canalizing  influences  which  narrow  down  the  scope  of 
individual  action  without  determining  it.  They  supply 
the  traffic  regulations  for  the  ceaseless  interplay  of 
human  activities.  If  effective,  they  contribute  to  the 
organization  of  resources  by  limiting  action  which  wiU 
disrupt  or  impede  effective  use  and  by  facilitating  the 
flow  of  action  into  constructive  channels. 
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Accepted  Goals 

Finally,  the  acceptance  of  common  goals  is,  of  itself, 
an  organizing  influence.  A  number  of  people,  having 
accepted  a  common  goal,  may  be  able  to  act  inde- 
pendently and  without  communication,  yet  their 
activities  may  be  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  coordinated 
by  the  logic  of  their  accepted  goal.  The  acceptance  of 
a  specific  goal  by  the  management  of  an  enterprise,  as 
a  contract  to  fill  a  big  order,  for  example,  can  spur  the 
individuals  in  the  management  to  independent  though 
coordinated  action,  as  each,  knowing  the  meaning  of  the 
big  order  in  terms  of  the  functions  for  which  he  is 
responsible,  acts  to  carry  out  his  share  in  the  under- 
taking even  before  he  is  given  specific  instructions. 

The  Complex  Play  of 
Organizing  Influences 

Thege  four  organizing  influences — the  market  mech- 
anism, administration,  canalizing  rules,  and  accepted 
goals — all  combine  to  give  that  complex  organization  of 
resources,  without  which  daily  living  as  we  know  it 
would  not  be  possible.  The  major  organizational 
problem  involved  in  seeking  more  effective  use  of  re- 
sources is,  therefore,  to  discover  the  appropriate  role 
to  be  played  by  each  of  these  organizing  influences. 
How  much  can  be  left  to  continuity  and  the  inertia  of 
continuity?  How  far  can  reliance  be  placed  on  the 
organizing  influence  of  accepted  goals?  How  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  market  mechanism? 
How  much  coordination  can  be  supplied  through  canal- 
izing rules?  At  what  points  can  administration  pro- 
vide more  effective  organization? 

The  role  which  each  influence  plays  at  different  times 
and  at  different  places  will  vary;  but  hardly  any  sig- 
nificant event  occurs  without  some  element  of  organi- 
zation being  contributed  by  each  of  these  four  influences. 
WhUe  each  can  be  discussed  separately,  their  actual 
operation  in  the  American  economy  is  so  closely  inter- 
related that  their  separate  roles  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
entangled. The  market  mechanism  would  not  be  an 
effective  influence  for  organizing  the  activity  of  sepa- 
rate economic  units  on  a  large  scale  if  it  were  not  for  the 
existence  of  canalizing  rules,  whether  these  rules  are 
codified  into  law  as  in  the  case  of  the  enforcement  of 
contracts,  are  formal  but  nordegal  rules  such  as  the 
trading  rules  of  the  wheat  pit  and  the  stock  exchange, 
are  informal  rules  such  as  the  "one-price"  rule  accepted 
by  buyer  and  seller  alike  in  most  American  retail 
stores  in  which  there  is  no  bargaining  v\4th  customers,^ 

.  '  The  extent  to  which  this  informal  "one-price"  rule  contributes  to  the  organization 
of  economic  activity  isdifBcult  to  realize  until  comparison  is  made  with  the  operations 
of  an  oriental  bazaar  where  the  prices  of  even  minor  items  are  the  subject  of  time- 
consuming  higgling  and  bargaining.  A  modern  department  store  could  not  survive 
if  each  sales  clerk  had  to  bargain  with  each  customer  on  the  price  of  each  article  pur- 
chased. Nor  could  it  survive  if  each  cu.stomer  spent  several  minutes  trying  to  get  a 
penny  reduction  in  the  price  of  a  spool  of  thread.  Only  by  the  acceptance  by  both 
buyer  and  sellerof  the  informal  rule  of  "one-price— no  bargaining"  can  efficiency  in 
xetailing  be  maintained. 


or  take  the  form  of  the  custom  of  accepting  money  in 
exchange  for  goods.  Neither  could  it  function  effec- 
tively in  the  absence  of  an  accepted  goal,  namely,  the 
goal  of  transacting  business. 

Administration  alone  is  equally  incapable  of  organ- 
izing resources  on  the  scale  of  th*  whole  American  econ- 
omy. Even  in  the  case  of  the  largest  administrative 
units  of  government  and  of  business,  some  of  the  burden 
of  organizing  resources  is  carried  by  the  market  as  work- 
ers are  hired,  raw  materials  purchased,  and  goods  sold, 
while,  without  the  organizing  influences  of  accepted 
goals,  the  minute  detail  in  administrative  direction 
which  would  be  required  would  make  large  adminis- 
trative imits  impossible.^ 

Though  these  four  different  organizing  influences  are 
not  in  practice  independent  of  each  other,  it  is  possible 
to  speak  of  particular  situations  as  dominated  by  one 
or  another  of  the  four  factors.  Thus,  it  is  usually  ap- 
propriate to  refer  to  the  activity  carried  on  within  a 
particular  factory  or  government  bureau  as  organized 
administratively.  The  administrative  influence  domi- 
nates activity  even  though  a  supplementing  role  is 
played  by  the  other  three  influences.  If,  in  a  particular 
community,  practically  all  activity  is  carried  on  by  one- 
man  enterprises  and  the  products  are  swapped  through 
the  market,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  say  that  the 
activity  was  organized  primarily  by  the  market,  even 
though  other  organizing  influences  were  present.  The 
political  field  sometimes  gives  an  example  of  organized 
activity  in  which  the  acceptance  of  a  common  goal,  the 
election  of  a  particular  candidate  nominated  by  the 
party,  is  the  dominant  organizing  influence.  National 
unity  in  time  of  war  or  depression  is  another  example 
of  the  coordinating  influence  of  an  accepted  goal.  Ob- 
vious examples  of  situations  in  which  canalizing  rules 
play  dominant  roles  are  city  zoning  and  the  regulation 
of  traffic. 

For  the  American  economy  as  a  whole  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  say  that  any  one  of  these  organizing  influences 
is  the  dominant  one.  Each  appears  to  play  a  significant 
role.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  will  be  devoted  to 
an  examination  of  the  extent  to  which  each  organizing 
influence  contributes  to  the  organized  use  of  resources. 
Since  the  market  consists  of  transactions  between  ad- 
ministrative iniits  within  which  coordination  is  pri- 
marily administrative,  the  first  of  the  organizing  influ- 
ences to  be  considered  wUl  be  administration.  The  role 
of  the  market  will  then  be  discussed,  and,  finally,  the 
roles  of  canalizing  rules  and  accepted  goals. 

3  The  reliance  which  administrative  units  place  on  the  acceptance  of  common 
goals  can  be  appreciated  by  considering  what  would  happen  in  a  big  corporate  enter- 
prise if  subordinates  did  nothing  during  working  hours  except  those  things  which 
they  were  speciticnlly  told  to  do  by  the  president  of  the  corpor.ition.  either  directly 
or  through  his  subordinates.  In  such  a  situation  the  president  could  leave  no  de- 
cision to  subordinates. 
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Extent  of  Administrative  Coordination 

A  roiiirli  iiulication  of  the  extent  of  administration  in 
the  American  economy  can  be  obtained  by  examining 
the  size  of  economic  units  in  different  segments  of  the 
eroiioiiiy.  For  this  purpose  the  significant  economic 
unit  would  be  the  administrative  unit  and  would  in- 
clude all  the  productive  activity  under  a  single  admin- 
istrative control.  The  separate  piodiicing  units  would 
include  the  independent  farm  enterprise,  the  private 
business  or  professional  enterprise,  the  corporate  enter- 
prise including  legally  controlled  subsidiaries  as  part  of 
the  parent  enterprise,  the  Federal  (iovernnieiit  and  each 
State  and  local  government,  independent  universities 
anil  independent  church  units.  On  this  basis  there  must 
have  been  in  I'Xil  between  10  and  12  million  economic 
units  ])i()(iucing  commodities  or  rendering  services  and 
engaging  the  activity  of  approximately  48,000,000  per- 
sons either  part  or  full  time.  Of  these,  ai)proximatcly 
6.8  million  were  farm  units,  nearly  20,000  were  govern- 
ment units,  and  1.7  million  were  business  units  report- 
ing to  the  Social  Securitj'  Board  or  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  remainder  were  for  the 
most  part  service  and  professioiuil  units  and  verv'  small 
business  units.  A  crude  indication  of  the  relative  im- 
portance of  producing  units  of  different  sizes  is  given 
in  table  I.  This  table  tends  to  minimize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  large  enterprises  because  it  treats  subsidi- 
aries of  a  corporation  as  though  they  were  independent 
units,  but  until  compilations  for  consolidated  enter- 
prises have  been  made,  it  does  serve  as  a  rough  guide 
to  the  importance  of  producing  units  of  different  sizes. 

Table  I. — Distribution  of  producing  units  ami  their  employment,' 
by  number  employed,  1937 

[Treat  ;nK  subsidiaries  of  a  cori)nration  as  independent  units] 


Xuniher  employed 

Number  of  producing 
units 

Percent 

of  total 

employed 

1-5 .- 

9,  308, 000-10, 8(!8,  000 

696.  .'564 

11.762 

3.  649 

246 

30-35 

6-299       

28-33 

aoo-099                ..          

9-12 

1.000-9,999 

12-16 

10.000  and  over j. 

11-14 

Total-  

.i     "III  (j(K)-l  12.000.000 

10(1 

Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  18. 
'  Rounded  figures. 


Note.— The  bulk  of  the  data  on  number  employed  and  employer  units,  e.xcluding 
ftcrieulture.  are  derived  from  Social  Security  Board  data  on  employer  returns.  Since 
the  riTiirns  of  subsidiaries  of  a  parent  corporation  are  not  consolidated  in  the  Social 
Si'i'urity  Hoard  data,  the  economic  units  and  the  number  employe*!  in  the  class, 
in.niiii  and  over,  are  seriously  understated,  with  a  correspond:np  overstatement  of 
th.'se  in  the  classes  under  10,000.  For  example.  General  Motors  ('orporatictn  is 
ri'presentod  as  an  economic  unit  54  or  more  times.  U  has  not  been  possible  to  correct 
for  this  lack  of  consolidation. 

It  indicates  that  over  a  third  t)f  the  manpower  engaged 
in  production  in  1937  was  attached  to  administrative 
units  of  300  persons  or  more,  while  appro.ximatciy  one- 
eighth  was  employed  in  administrative  units  of  10,000 
persons  or  more.  These  figures  are  very  rough  approxi- 
mations, but  they  do  indicate  the  extensive  role  whicli 


is  played  by  administrative  units  in  the  organization 
of  resources. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  present  a  similar  analysis 
using  ca|)ital  assets  employed  rather  than  manpower 
as  a  measure  of  size,  but  data  for  this  analysis  are  not 
available.  There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence 
that  on  the  whole  there  is  niore  capital  employed  per 
worker  in  the  large  administrative  units  than  in  the 
small  units,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  farm. 
As  a  result  the  administrative  units  employing  300  or 
more  persons  would  be  employing  more  than  a  third  of 
the  capital  assets  of  all  producing  units. 

Major  Administrative  Units 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  administrative  coor- 
diiuition  in  particular  segments  of  economic  acti\Tity 
can  be  obtained  by  listing  the  largest  administrative 
units  in  the  country  and  examining  the  scope  of  their 
activities.  In  table  II  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations,  the  50 
largest  financial  cor{)orations,  and  the  20  largest  govern- 
ment imits  in  1935.  In  the  case  of  the  corijorations, 
size  has  been  measured  m  terms  of  the  assets  controlled 
directly  or  through  subsidiaries,  while  the  size  of  the 
govenmient  units  listed  lias  been  measured  by  the 
number  of  persons  employed.*  Various  other  measures 
of  size  could  be  employed  such  as  contribution  to 
national  income  or  in  the  case  of  business  enterprises, 
the  volume  of  sales  or  value  added  by  manufacture. 
Different  measures  of  size  would  give  some  differences 
in  the  specific  list  of  units  included  as  largest  but  a 
large  proportion  of  the  units  listed  in  table  II,  except 
perhaps  the  finaticial  comjianies,  would  be  included 
among  the  largest  corjiorations  on  almost  any  reason- 
able basis  of  measuring  size.  Data  on  the  number  of 
emploj-ees  of  many  of  the  largest  corniianies  are  pub- 
lished in  Moody's  Alanuals  and  are  also  included  in  the 
table,  even  though  the  data  for  the  different  companies 
are  not  directly  com[)arable,  sometimes  including  em- 
ployment by  subsidiaries  as  well  as  employment  in 
foreign  countries  and  sometimes  excluding  one  or  both 
of  these  items.  It  is  probal)lo  that  there  are  some  big 
admuiistrative  units  not  included  in  the  above  list, 
because  no  public  data  on  them  were  available.  How- 
ever this  list  includes  most  of  the  major  administrative 
units  in  the  American  economy. 

I  The  method  of  arriving  at  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  in  1935  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  appendix  10.  In  the  case  of  each  of  185  of  the  companies,  the  figure 
given  for  total  assets  is  a  consolidated  figure  published  in  Moody's  Manual  (except 
that  where  depreciation  and  depletion  were  included  in  total  liabilities  these  were 
deducted  from  total  assets),  and  represents  the  total  assets  less  depreciation  and 
depletion  of  the  parent  company  named  and  subsidiaries  which  it  has  chosen  to 
consolidate  in  the  re[)ort  made  available  to  Moody's  Investment  Service.  In  the 
case  of  15  companies  no  such  figure  was  available,  and  an  estimate  of  total  consoli- 
dated assets,  less  depletion  and  depreciation  was  made  by  methods  indicated  in  the 
appendix. 

In  the  case  of  the  50  largest  financial  corporations,  the  assets  reported  above  are 
obtained  directly  from  ^loody'n  Manuals. 

The  employment  figures  for  the  20  largest  government  units  are  derived  from 
sources  indicated  in  api>eDdix  18,  section  17. 
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Table  II. — Largest  administrative  units 

(200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations,  50  larpest  financial  corporations,  and  20 
largest  governmental  unit  ) 


Table  II. — Largest  administrative  units — Continued 


INDUSTRIALS 


Asset'i,  1935 

(millions  of 

dollars) 


Number 
employed, 

1935 
(^thousands) 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey) 1,894.9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 1,822.4 

General  Motors  Corporation  (estimated) ---  '  1,491.9 

Socony-Vaeuura  Oil  Co.,  Inc 789.  7 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 693.5 

Ford  MotorCo 681.6 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 673. 1 

Anaconda  Copper  Aiming  Co - 581.5 

E.  I.  UuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co 581. 1 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 579.  5 

The  Te.\as  Corporation 473.  8 

C.ulf  Oil  Corporation..- 430.2 

General  Electric  Co 398. 1 

International  Harvester  Co 365.  2 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 358. 1 

Consolidated  Oil  Corporation. 331. 1 

The  Koppers  Co.  (estimated) '  331.0 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 323.  6 

Swift  &  Co 321.4 

Armour*  Co.  (Illinois) 317.1 

Republic  Steel  Corporation 297.6 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 271. 1 

The  American  Tobacco  Co --  264.  2 

Pullman  Incorporated 258.6 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 252.5 

Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co 234.0 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 223.0 

American  Can  Co 209. 1 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 207.  5 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co 194.  5 

Chrysler  Corporation 193.  5 

F.  \V.  Woolworth  Co 192.3 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 192.3 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation .-  192.  0 

The  Great  Atlantic*  Pacific  Tea  Co.  of  America 189.2 

Phelps  Uodge  Corporation 185. 1 

lones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 185.  0 

United  Fruit  Co --  184.9 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co.. 182.8 

National  Steel  Corporation .-  180.6 

Sinpcr  Manufacturing  Co -.  175.  8 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 174.5 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co 171.7 

LigRctt  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 170.  5 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc 168.  7 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc —  168.5 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 168.3 

The  Atliintic  Refining  Co 163.0 

United  States  Rubber  Co 159.3 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation..  169. 1 

The  Pure  Oil  Co 157.2 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co --  153.9 

Union  Oil  Company  of  California 151.7 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co 151.4 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co .- 142.2 

Ohio  Oil  Co... - - 139.7 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 139.3 

Loew's  Incorporated 128.  6 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publishers,  Inc 128.6 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co 127. 1 

National  Biscuit  Co... 124.5 

TheB.  F.  Goodrich  Co 124.0 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co 123.0 

The  Borden  Co ---  120.  1 

Paramount  Pictures,  Inc 118-  9 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co Ho- ' 

S.  S.  KresgeCo 118-5 

Inland  Steel  Co .-- 118-3 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co 11'- ' 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation 113-  0 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 109.7 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America l"9.  1 

Sun  Oil  Co 107.  1 

National  Lead  Co... -  104-0 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 102.5 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 101.3 

International  Shoe  Co... 83.  2 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 82.0 

Oimbel  Bros.,  Inc 79.9 

Deere  &  Co ---  79.  i 

Wilson  &  Co..  Inc 79.2 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co ;;9. 1 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co —  '8.2 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.. '6.4 

Brown  Co -  '6-4 

J.  C-  Penney  Co 'J-4 

St-  Regis  Paper  Co '3.7 

Marshall  Field  &  Co S'-O 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 96.4 

General  .\merican  Transportation  Corporation 96. 3 

Crane  Co - 85.2 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc M.6 

Philadelphia  .Si  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation 93.0 

Continental  Oil  Co »}-7 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 91.2 

H.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Inc 90.5 

Estimated  on  the  basis  indicated  in  table  1,  appendix  10. 


50 
193 
212 
55 
35 


51 

:6 

41 
IS 


56 
46 

29 

26 

7 


60 
59 
47 


10 

27 


17 
37 
65 
59 
18 
35 
90 
7 
24 


11 
20 


26 
20 
31 
12 
29 


46 
26 
10 
15 
8 
20 
12 


10 
18 
30 
15 
30 


4 

20 
10 


18 
14 


23 
7 

30 
•  -- 
13 
15 
18 


INDUSTRIALS— continued 

.\llis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co... 

(Columbia  Oil  &  Gasoline  Corporation 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  (Maryland).. 

American  Woolen  Co 

S.  H.  Kre.ss  &  Co 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works... 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corporation — 

General  Foods  Corporation 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation 


PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

.American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation 

Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Properties  (estimated) 

Cities  Service  Co 

The  North  American  Co.  (estimated) 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

American  Power  &  Light  Co - 

International  Paper  &  Power  Co 

Public  Service  Corptiration  of  New  Jersey 

Electric  Power  &  LiKht  Corporation 

Niagara  Hud.son  Power  Corporation 

Pacific  Gas&  Electric  Co 

Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

The  United  Light  &  Power  Co 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

Middle  West  Corporation  (estimated) 

American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc 

Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

The  Detroit  E.lison  Co 

Midland  United  <"u.  (estimated) 

Bruolclyo-Maniiallan  Transit  Corporation 

Public  SiTvice  Company  of  Northern  Illinois 

Duke  Power  Co - 

The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation 

The  Kdisun  Eleelric  IlluTiiiiiating  Co.  of  Boston 

Federal  Water  Srr\iee  Curpnration 

Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Balti- 
more  

Central  Public  Utility  Corporation 

Lone  Star  Gas  Corporation — 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 

Hudson  tt  Manhattan  Railroad  Co 

The  Driioklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Chicago  Railways  Co 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co. 

Third  Avenue  Railway  Co-  (estimated) 

Portland  Electric  Power  Co 

Community  Water  Service  Co 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co 

AssociatC'l  Teleplione  Utilities  Co 

Philadelphia  Ka|iid  Transit  Co 

St.  Louis  Public  .'-;ervice  Co 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co 

The  Baltimore  Transit  Co.. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America... 

RAILROADS 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R-  Co,  (estimated) 

The  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  (estimated) 

Alleghany  Corporation  (estimated) 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

The  threat  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (estimated) 

Northern  Pacific  Rv.  Co.  (estimated)... 

Baltimore  .&  Ohio  R.  R.  Co 

The  .\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co — 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co  — 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  (estimated) 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

The  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co... 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co 

Southern  Railway  Co * 

The  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co... 

Reading  Co.  (estimated) 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co 

Wabash  Railway  Co 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co 

The  Delaware  <fe  Hudson  Co 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  R.  R.  Co.. 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co - 

The  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation  (estimated)... 
The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  R.  R.  Co 


Assets,  1935 

(millions  of 

dollars) 


Number 
employed, 

1935 
(thousands) 


73.2 
73.0 
71.8 
71.4 
71.0 
70.4 
69.7 
69.5 
69.3 
67.9 
67.4 


3,  998.  3 

1,  377.  0 

1,173.8 

1  1,  125.  4 

1,113.2 

<  1,  042.  6 

812.9 

I  795.  9 

1  771.2 

694.0 

1  651.5 

648.0 

647.3 

1  637. 3 

584.7 

554.  8 

>  546. 8 
537.  2 
489.7 

1  417.7 

1  400.  0 

395.7 

>  376. 4 
371.7 
367.  2 
3S0.  2 
341.  6 
327.2 

'  320. 0 
300.4 

1  226. 1 
213,6 
211,4 
194,3 
181.8 
176.  7 

160.1 

1  161.6 

134.4 

127.6 

126.6 

121.8 

112,0 

110.6 

1  107.  2 

95.0 

84.5 

80.1 

79.4 

73.0 

72,8 

72.4 

67.7 

67.3 


1  2.  863.  0 

1  2.  366.  0 

1  1.  739.  0 

1,677.7 

1  1.162  1 

1  1.  131,2 

1,  118  3 

1,091.6 

1.  069,  n 

1  786, 6 

699.6 

656.8 

617.3 

598.2 

587,1 

635.9 

I  495.  3 

481.2 

467.9 

417.9 

318.6 

295,4 

272.1 

249.  6 

235.  8 

233.1 

217.0 

'  196.  8 

176.4 


270 
45 


10 
10 


13 
16 


60 
9 


4 

47 


109' 
95 

"37 
16 
17 
35 
43 
30 
13 
3') 
29 
23 
25 
26 
20 
17 
21 
20 
13 
10 
12 
12 

8 
17 

6 
13 

3 
15, 
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Table  II. — Lnnj.si  inhninistrative  units — Continued 


Assets,  1935 

(millions  of 

dollars) 

Number 
employed, 

1935 
(thousands) 

K.taROADs— continued 
■Western  Maryland  Ry.  To 

The  Virginian  Uv.  Co                                   ....      .  . 

168.1 
153.4 
141.3 
131.3 
123.2 
9L4 
88.9 
80.2 
177.0 
72.0 

2,350.5 
1, 880.  7 
1,847.4 

1,  277.  4 
1,141.  1 
1,031.7 

925.4 
914.8 
729.6 
720.0 
673.0 
625.2 
69L0 
584.2 
£48.3 
£37.9 
432.8 
419.7 
395.9 
337.7 
337.6 
334.6 
320.7 
317.4 
271.8 
248.6 
235.6 
235.3 
214.3 
207.6 

4,  234.  8 
3,  129.  5 

2,  243.  6 
l,»l(i.  2 
1.  239.  0 
1,072.0 

787.9 
731.5 
600.7 
686.8 
632.2 
603.6 
463.3 
343.5 
326.8 
298.3 
297.2 
276.4 
2m.  i 
215.6 

4 

2 

ChicHco  Oreat  Western  U.  R.  Co 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co 

4 

3 

Flori<la  East  Coast  Ky.  Co 

2 

Chieaco  L'nion  Station  Co..^ ._ 

CliieaL'o  &  Western  Indiana  H.  R.  Co 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 

Minneapolis  i  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co 

BANES 
rhjL-v  Kfttinnnl  Knnk 

National  City  Bank 

(luaranty  Trust  Co 

Bank  of  .\merica  Xational  Trust  &  SavinR  Association.. 

6.7 

First  National  Bank  (ChicaRO) 

Irvine  Trust  Co                 ...........  ....... 

Ctu'inieal  Bank  <fc  Tnist  Co .  . 

First  National  Bank  (N'ew  York).. ... 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co _ 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Coinpanv,  Drcxcl  &  Co . 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

National  Bank  of  Detroit  ., ...  .  . 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 

^lellnn  National  Bank    ...........  . 

Northern  Trust  Co    .        -  .  

.\meriean  Trust  Co  ,           .  . 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Trust  Co      _         ... 

Harris  Trust  it  Savings  Bank     ..  ...  ... 

OTHER  nSASCUtS 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co ... 

48  5 

38.6 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co    

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  of  the  United  States. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co         .  . 

1  7 

Travelers  Insurance  Co        ....      

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 

1  5 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co          .      .  . 

1  0 

^Ia.ssaehusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

.\etna  Life  Insurance  Co                                .  . 

j^Iarint^  Mi<llan<l  Corporation.. 

New  EnL'Iand  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.    ...      .  , 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance            ....... 

5 

4  2 

1  2 

Pacilic  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co  .. 

GOVERNMENT ' 

t'nited  States  of  America,  cxcludinK  Post  OiBce 

790 

Tnited  States  of  America,  Post  Office 

260 

127 

New  York  .State              .  .  .             .  .  .....  ..... .. 

51 

41 

Chicapo 

40 

Detroit 

29 

Ohio  State 

23 

Philadelphia  (city  and  county) 

30 

Illinois  state 

21 

AIa.ssachusetts  State    _.    . .  ... ..........  . 

19 

20 

Los  .\neeles  City       .  .  

26 

Los  .\nKeles  County 

11 

18 

Virginia  State                                            ... .  ...  . 

14 

14 

New  Jersey  State                               _    

11 

St   Louis  (city  and  county) 

13 

Cleveland 

14 

'  Estimated  on  the  basis  indicated  in  table  I,  appendix  10. 
'  Source:  See  appendi.\  18,  section  17. 

An  examination  of  tlie  list  will  indicate  the  areas  of 
economic  activity  in  wliich  administrative  coordination 
is  an  important  factor.  Approximately  half  of  the 
nonfinancial  corporations  are  railroads  or  utilities. 
In  1935  the  railroads  in  the  hst  and  their  subsidiaries 


operated  over  90  percent  of  the  railroad  mile!i<re  of 
the  country.*  In  the  same  year  the  electric  utilities 
on  the  list  accounted  for  appro.ximatcly  80  percent* 
of  the  electric  power  production  in  the  United  States 
as  well  as  more  than  90  percent  of  the  telephone 
service,  virtually  the  whole  of  the  telegrapli  service 
and  most  of  a  large  part  of  tlie  rapid  transit  facilities 
of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and 
Baltimore.  The  remaining  107  corporations  on  the 
list  of  nonriiuincial  corporations  include  84  corporations 
primarily  manufacturing  in  character,  10  merchandis- 
ing corporations,  9  primarily  mining,  and  4  providing 
other  services  or  carrying  on  iniscoUaneous  activities. 
The  manufacturing  companies  on  the  list  comprise 
a  much  smaller  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  assets 
and  cmploynieiit  than  do  the  raiiroatls  aiul  utilities, 
though  their  importance  varies  greatly  from  industry 
to  industry.  In  some  industries  like  steel,  petroleum 
refining,  riihh(>r  and  cigarette  miinufacturing,  the  large 
corporations  listed  above  comprise  most  of  the  industry. 
In  other  industries,  such  as  cotton  textiles  and  the 
clothing  industries,  not  a  single  corporation  on  the 
above  list  is  primarily  engaged  in  that  industry, 
though  often  a  large  corporation  may  carry  on  subordi- 
nate activities  in  such  an  industry,  just  as  certain  of 
the  larger  automobile  companies  make  cotton  cloth 
for  their  own  use. 

Industries  Characterized 
by  Large  Corporations 

Sonic  iiiiiiression  of  the  industries  in  which  the  larger 
corporations  constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  the 
industry  can  be  obtained  by  Usting  the  65  most  im- 
portant industries  and  indicating  both  the  proportion 
of  the  industry's  product  supplied  by  the  four  largest 
companies,  and  the  number  of  corporations  listed 
among  the  200  largest  whose  primary  activity  lies  in 
the  particular  industry.  Such  a  list  is  given  in  table 
III  covering  all  the  manufacturing  industries  employing 
over  2.5,000  persons.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  large 
automobile  corporations,  which  are  treated  as  equally 
engaged  in  the  automobile  industry  and  the  automobile 
body  and  parts  industry,  each  of  the  large  corporations 
has  been  classed  for  the  purpose  of  the  above  list 
according  to  its  primary  activity.  Of  the  05  industries 
employing  25,000  persons  or  more,  24  are  represented 
by  at  least  one  of  the  large  companies  on  the  list  of  200 
nonfinancial  corporations.  These  industries  include 
67  of  the  84  manufacturing  corporations  in  the  list, 
while  the  primary  activity  of  17  of  the  large  manu- 
facturing corporations  fall  in  one  or  another  of  the 
industries  employing  less  than  25,000  persons. 


»  Based  on  data  in  Stalislics  of  Railways  of  the  United  States.  I9SS,  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

'  Based  on  Moody's  Manuals,  "Utilities."  1935. 
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Table  III.^ — Manufacturing  industries  and  the  large  corporations 

[The  Larger  Industries  and  the  Number  of  the  200  Largest  Nonfinancial  Corporations 
Primarily  Engaged  in  Each] 


Census  industry 


Industries  employing  over  100,000  persons: 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motorcycles 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and  motor-vehicle  parts 

Paper --  -- 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  rubber 

Wool  and  hair  manufactures 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper  and  periodical. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Machinery  n.  e.  c... 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  n.  e.  c 

Railroad  repair  shops,  steam 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc 

Cotton  manufactures 

Men's  cotton  garments 

Furniture,  including  store  and  office  fixtures 

Knit  goods -- 

Men's,  youths'  and  boys'  clothing,  n.  e.  c 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music  and  job 

Women's,  misses  and  children's  apparel,  n.  e.  c — 

Industries  Employing  25,000  to  100,000  persons: 

Petroleum  refining 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c - 

Cigarettes -.- --- 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware,  n.  e.  c — 

Agricultural  implements 

Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus,  etc.. 

Glass -- 

Gas,  manufactured 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs.. 

Foundries 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Cari>ets  and  rugs 

Refrigerators,  etc 

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden 

Cigars 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys,  and  products 

Hardware,  n.  e.  c 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes . 

Engines,  turbine.'?,  water  wheels  and  windmills 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products 

Structural  and  ornamental  metalwork 

Wirework,  n.  e.  C--  . 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Leather;  Tanned,  curried  and  finished 

Machine-tool  acce-ssnries 

Ice,  manufactured 

Clay  products  (other  than  pottery) 

Rubber  goods,  n.e.  c 

Pottery,  including  porcelain  ware 

Rayon  manufactures 

Stoves  and  ranges  (other  than  electric) 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Boxes,  paper,  n.  e.  c 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon  and  silk 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Machine  tools 

Confectionery 

Stamped  and  pressed  metal  products 

Liquors,  malt 

Silk  manufactures 

Machine  shop 

Planing-mill  products 


Number  of 
largest  200 
nonfinancial 
corporations 
primarily 
engaged  in 
the  industry 


Percent  of 

value  of 

products  by 

largest  four 

producers 

in  1935 


49.3 
65.6 
87.3 
69.4 
14.7 
44.4 
26.0 
24.2 
20.3 
18.2 
7.0 
4.7 
37.4 
22.7 
8.4 
7.6 
5.6 
6.3 
5.1 
4.4 
1.4 


38.2 
80.9 
37.1 
89.7 
80.8 
72.4 
38.7 
44.9 
37.6 
28.6 
26.2 
23.4 
74.3 
61.1 
46.1 
44.8 
38.6 
37.8 
36.4 
32.3 
30.7 
29.4 
24.5 
23.1 
22.7 
22.5 
21.8 
20.7 
19.3 
19.2 
19.0 
18.6 
16.1 
14.2 
14.1 
13.9 
13.9 
13.8 
12.6 
12.0 
11.8 
11.5 
8.7 
4.6 


Source:  Based  on  table  II,  appendix  7  and  table  I,  appendix  10. 

Such  a  compilation  in  no  way  reflects  the  secondary 
activities  of  the  larger  companies.  The  big  railroad 
companies  operate  railroad  repair  shops,  one  of  the 
meat  packing  companies  plays  a  significant  role  in  the 
canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  other  industries,  such  as  rayon,  rugs,  refrigerators, 
and  boat  building,  one  or  more  of  the  large  corporations 
plays  a  significant  role,  though  the  particular  industry 
is  not  its  primary  field  of  activity.  In  many  of  the 
more  important  industries  such  as  knit  goods  and 
clothing,  none  of  the  large  corporations  appear  to  play 
a  significant  role. 


While  the  figures  in  table  III  give  a  clear  indication 
of  the  importance  of  the  big  corporation  in  different 
industries,  they  do  not  give  a  clearly  defined  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  manufacturing  as  a  whole  is 
carried  on  by  large  enterprise.  To  obtain  a  more  pre- 
cise answer  to  this  question,  a  special  tabulation  of 
1935  census  data  has  been  compiled  which  brings  to- 
gether data  on  all  the  manufacuring  activity  of  each  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  companies  and  their  legally 
controlled  subsidiaries.'  In  such  a  compilation  the 
mining,  service,  trade,  and  other  nonmanufacturing 
activities  of  the  larger  companies  is  excluded,  so  that 
the  figures  apply  only  to  the  strictly  manufacturing 
activity  of  the  larger  companies.  The  results  of  this 
compilation  are  given  below,  indicating  the  role  of  the 
100  largest  manufacturing  companies  on  the  basis  of 
different  measures  of  size.* 

With  size  measured  by  employment: 

100  companies  employed  20.7  percent  of  all  the 
manpower  engaged  in  manufacturing; 
With  size  measured  by  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture: 

100  companies  contributed  24.7  percent  of  all 
tlie  value  added  in  manufacturing  activity; 
With  size  measured  by  value  of  product: 

100  companies  accounted  for  32.4  percent  of 
the  value  of  products  reported  by  all  manu- 
facturing plants. 

Thus,  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  activity  in  partic- 
idar  manufacturing  industries  is  carried  on  by  very  large 
corporations,  the  proportion  of  all  manufacturing  activ- 
ity carried  on  by  the  very  large  companies  is  much  small- 
er than  in  the  railroad  and  utility  fields.  The  fact  that 
the  big  manufacturing  corporations  produce  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  total  value  added  by  manufacturing 
than  their  proportion  of  the  total  manpower  employed 
in  manufacturing  reflects  to  some  extent  the  larger 
volume  of  capital  per  unit  of  manpower  wluch  they 
employ  compared  with  the  smaller  companies.  If  com- 
parable data  were  available  on  the  value  of  the  physical 
plant  controlled  by  the  hundred  largest  companies  (size 
being  measured  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  physical 
plant)  there  is  Uttle  question  that  the  proportion  of  such 
assets  held  by  them  would  be  veiy  much  greater  than 
the  ratios  of  20  percent  of  manufacturing  manpower 
and  25  percent  of  value  added  by  manufacture.  Very 
probably,  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  the  manu- 
facturing plant  of  the  country  is  operated  by  the  100 
largest  manufacturing  corporations  even  though  they 


'  Corporations  have  been  classed  as  subsidiaries  where  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
votirg  power  of  its  stock  was  held  directly  on  indirectly  by  another  corporation. 
See  appendix  9. 

"  It  should  be  noted  that  the  three  different  methods  of  measuring  size  result  in 
three  different  lists  of  the  "largest"  companies.  Most  of  the  companies  or  any  one  list 
are  also  on  the  other  two,  but  not  all  of  the  smaller  "large"  companies. 
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employ  only  a  fifth  of  the  mimpower  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing.'-' 

When  attention  is  turned  to  the  Held  of  mining,  the 
same  diversity  of  situation  is  apparent  that  exists  in  the 
field  of  manufacturing,  though  much  less  data  are  avail- 
able to  indicate  the  true  role  of  the  large  atlministrative 
units.  Large  corporations  listed  above,  or  their  sub- 
sidiaries, account  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  iron  ore 
and  anthracite  mined  in  the  United  States.  They 
mine  a  sigiuficaiit  part  of  the  other  nonferrous  metals 
and  extract  much  of  the  petroleum  produced.  But  at 
the  present  time  no  real  basis  exists  for  determining  tlie 
proportions  of  the  nation's  mineral  resources  controlled 
by  the  larger  corporations  or  tlie  proportion  of  the  man- 
power engaged  in  mining  which  they  employ. 

In  the  field  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade,  the  large 
mail-order  houses,  department  stores,  and  retail  cliams 
play  a  significant  though  by  no  means  a  dominant  role. 
Ten  such  companies  are  included  in  the  list  of  200  cor- 
porations, though  together  their  sales  appear  to  account 
for  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total  retail  sales  in  the 
count  r\'. 

In  the  field  of  services  three  large  motion-picture  com- 
panies play  a  significant  role  in  that  industry  but,  for 
the  most  part,  the  imregidated  services  are  provided  by 
medium  or  small  enterprises. 

The  list  of  50  largest  financial  corporations  includes 
30  banks,  17  life-insurance  companies,  arui  3  invest- 
ment trusts,  eacli  with  assets  of  over  200  million  dollars. 
The  30  banks  together  hold  34.3  percent  of  the  banking 
assets  of  the  country  outside  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  while  the  17  life-insurance  companies  account  for 
over  81.5  percent  of  the  assets  of  all  life-insurance 
companies.  The  3  investment  trusts  are  important  in 
their  field.  No  general  comparison  between  tlie  size 
of  these  financial  corporations  and  that  of  the  nonfinan- 
cial  corporations  can  be  made  because  the  financial 
companies  act  primarily  as  channels  through  which 
funds  are  invested  and  as  a  rule  neither  use  a  large 
volume  of  industrial  assets  in  their  operations  nor 
employ  a  large  number  of  persons.  Most  of  their  assets 
are  loans  or  securities  which  only  duplicate  the  assets  of 
other  corporations  or  borrowers.  The  significance  of 
these  large  financial  companies  lies  not  so  much  in 
their  productive  activity  as  in  the  controls  which  they 

'  This  cnnplusion  is  conflnned  by  results  of  the  analysis  of  income-tax  returns  Bivcn 
intahleV-A, appendix  11.  This  analysis  indicates  that  in  1933, 7.5  corporations  whose 
activity  was  primarily  manufacturinB  controlled  directly  or  through  legally  controlled 
subsidiaries  (more  than  SO  percent  voting  control)  approximately  'IS.S  percent  of  the 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  (after  depreciation)  which  was  controlled  by  all 
corporations  whose  activity  was  primarily  manufacturing.  This  figure  requires  two 
adjustments  before  it  can  throw  light  on  the  concentration  of  manufacturing  assets 
since  (I)  all  manufacturing  is  not  carried  on  by  corporations,  and  (2)  the  Treasury 
necessarily  classifies  all  assets  of  a  corporation  which  is  primarilg  a  manufacturing 
company  as  if  all  its  activities  were  manufacturing.  If  the  figure  of  4,')  s  percent  were 
adjusted  for  these  two  factors  it  would  be  reduced  somewhat  but  would  be  most  un- 
likely to  fall  below  3S  percent. 


can  exercise  over  economic   ])olicies,  a  subject  to  be 
discussed  in  a  later  chapter. 

The  final  field  to  be  considered  is  that  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  field  large  administrative  imits  also 
play  a  significant  role.  The  20  largest  governmental 
units  togetlier  employ  ap])roximately  46  percent  of  all 
the  manpower  employed  in  government,  including 
public  education  but  excluding  employees  on  work- 
relief  programs.'"  The  largest  of  these,  the  Federal 
Government,  employs  over  a  million  persons  in  all  its 
diverse  activities,  including  the  284,000  in  the  post 
office,  and  327,000  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  It  is  by 
far  the  largest  single  administrative  agency  in  the 
country,  a  single  department,  the  post  office,  employing 
nearly  as  many  persons  in  1935  as  the  largest  corporate 
employer.  Some  of  the  State  and  city  governments 
rank  high  in  size  compared  with  corporate  units. 
There  are  only  a  few  corporations  that  employ  more 
workers  than  the  New  York  City  government  while 
State  governments,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
and  the  city  governments  of  Chicago,  Phihidelphia, 
Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles  rank  along  with  the  larger 
corporations  in  the  list  of  200. 

The  Fields  of  Small  Enterprise 

The  analysis  of  the  list  of  largest  administrative  units 
can  disclose  the  types  of  activities  in  which  large  enter- 
prise plays  a  significant  role  but  can  throw  little  light 
on  the  fields  in  which  really  small  enterprise  predomi- 
nates. Of  these,  agriculture  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant. In  1935  there  were  nearly  7  million  farm 
units,  less  than  42,000  of  which  involved  the  gainful 
activity  of  more  than  5  persons.  The  7  million  farm 
units  each  engaging  the  activities  of  only  1  to  5  persons 
accounted  for  well  over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
producing  units  in  the  country  and  together  they 
accounted  for  97  percent  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture." 

The  other  more  important  fields  of  really  small  enter- 
prise are  service,  retail  trade,  and  construction.  While 
there  are  a  few  lines  of  service,  such  as  the  motion- 
picture  field,  in  which  large  or  medium  enterprises 
predominate,  and  education,  in  which  large  govern- 
ment units  often  supply  the  service,  most  of  the  non- 
utility  services  are  supplied  by  extremely  small  enter- 
prises or  individuals.  In  the  field  of  retail  trade,  in 
spite  of  the  encroachment  of  mail-order  houses,  large 
department  stores,  and  chain  stores,  approximately  30 
percent  of  all  retail  sales  in  1935  were  made  by  inde- 
pendent stores  each  having  annual  sales  of  under 
$30,000  and  for  the  most  part  engaging  the  activities 

10  See  table  I,  appendix  15. 
"  See  appendix  18,  .section  18. 
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of  only  one  or  two  people.'^  Similarly,  a  third  of  all 
the  construction  by  private  firms  in  1935  was  carried 
on  by  firms  which  performed  less  than  $50,000  worth 
of  work  apiece." 

In  other  fields  of  activity  there  are  many  separate 
small  units,  but  the  number  of  persons  engaged  does 
not  bulk  large  in  relation  to  the  whole  national  economy. 
Many  small  manufacturing  or  mining  enterprises,  small 
utilities,  and  small  government  imits  exist  but  do  not 
carry  on  a  significant  proportion  of  the  total  activity 
in  each  of  these  fields,  leaving  them  to  be  divided  mostly 
between  the  medium  and  very  large  enterprises.  Alto- 
gether, little  more  than  a  third  of  the  nation's  economic 
activity  is  carried  on  by  producing  units  engaging 
the  activity  of  one  to  five  persons.  An  almost  equal 
proportion  was  carried  on  by  a  few  hundred  very  large 
administrative  units. 

The  200  Largest  Nonfinancial  Corporations 

The  greater  part  of  the  activity  carried  on  by  large 
administrative  units  is  carried  on  by  the  large  business 
corporations  and  their  subsidiaries.  In  order  to  bring 
out  more  clearly  the  role  of  these  large  corporate  units, 
a  special  tabulation  of  their  balance  sheets  and  of 
certain  items  from  their  income  statements  was  made 
from  income-tax  returns.  The  precise  procedure  fol- 
lowed and  the  detailed  results  are  given  in  appendix  1 1 . 

In  such  a  tabulation,  a  major  problem  was  presented 
by  the  subsidiaries  of  the  large  corporations.  The 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  in  recent  years  pub- 
Ushed  figures  in  its  Statistics  of  Income  on  the  assets 
and  incomes  of  corporations  classified  according  to 
size.  But  in  these  compilations  the  subsidiaries  of  a 
corporation  are  treated  as  though  they  were  independ- 
ent companies,  except  when  the  parent  held  stock  in 
the  subsidiaries  representing  95  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  voting  power,  and  even  then  the  data  on  sub- 
sidiaries are  included  with  the  parent  company  only  if 
the  latter  has  chosen  to  file  a  consolidated  balance 
sheet  with  the  Bureau.  The  importance  of  this  treat- 
ment of  subsidiaries  as  independent  companies  can 
be  indicated  by  a  single  piece  of  evidence.  The  pub- 
lished income-tax  statistics  indicate  that  in  1933  there 
were  375  nonfinancial  corporations  each  reporting  assets 
of  over  50  million  dollars.  Yet,  in  the  case  of  102  of 
these  companies,  Moody's  Manuals  indicate  that  in 
1933  they  were  subsidiaries  of  other  corporations." 
Thus,  the  375  corporations  each  with  assets  over  50 
million  dollars  turn  out  to  be  only  273  independent 
corporations  and  102  of  their  subsidiaries.  In  addition 
to  these  large  subsidiaries,  the  large  corporations  have 

1^  Based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Corameree.  Census  of  Business,  "Retail  Distribu- 
tion." vol.  1. 1935. 

13  Based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  of  Business,  "Construction 
Industry,"  vol.  in,  p.  30  1935. 

'*  Source:  Pee  appendix  11. 


many  smaller  subsidiaries  which  they  control  through 
majority  voting  power. 

A  clear  statement  of  the  assets  controlled  by  larger 
corporations  would  require  that  each  independent  cor- 
poration should  consolidate  into  its  accounts  the  assets 
of  all  the  corporations  which  it  controlled,  directly  or 
mdirectly  through  the  ownership  of  stock  representing 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  power.''  It  is  not 
possible  to  make  such  a  consolidation  from  the  data 
filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  but  some 
account  of  subsidiaries  can  be  taken.  In  the  com- 
pilations given  in  the  appendix  and  summarized  below, 
the  aim  was  to  obtain  figures  covering  the  200  largest 
nonfinancial  corporations  and  all  of  their  legally  con- 
trolled subsidiaries.  To  this  end,  each  nonfinancial 
corporation  reporting  assets  of  10  million  dollars  or 
more  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1933  was 
checked  against  Moody's  Manuals  to  see  if  it  was  a 
subsidiary  of  one  of  the  200  largest  independent  cor- 
porations. Altogether  280  subsidiaries  of  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations  were  found  with 
assets  over  10  million  dollars.  Compilation  of  the 
balance  sheets  and  certain  income  statement  items  of 
these  280  subsidiaries  and  their  200  parents  were  then 
made.  To  the  figures  were  added  estimates  of  the 
assets  and  corresponding  income  statement  items  for 
the  subsidiaries  with  assets  under  10  million  dollars  to 
give  estimates  for  the  total  assets  and  activity  con- 
trolled by  the  200  largest  corporations.  These  result- 
ing figures  for  total  assets  do  not  represent  consolidated 
figures  but  involve  a  significant  amount  of  duplication 
since  they  include  both  the  assets  of  subsidiaries  and 
the  stock  held  by  parents  in  subsidiaries  as  well  as 
credit  extended  to  them,  just  as  do  the  asset  figures 
for  all  corporations  compiled  and  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.'^  Most  of  this  duplica- 
tion can  be  eliminated  by  deducting  the  item  "taxable 
securities"  from  the  summated  assets  of  the  200  largest 
corporations  and  their  subsidiaries  thus  pro\'iding  a 
figure  which  can  be  compared  with  the  total  assets  of  all 
nonfinancial  corporations  less  their  taxable  securities. 
Such  a  procedure  not  only  eliminates  the  security 
holdings  of  parents  in  subsidiaries  but  also  all  the 
asset  duplications  due  to  intercorporate  holdings  of 
stocks  and  bonds.  It  does  not,  however,  eliminate 
the  duplication  due  to  the  intercorporate  extension  of 
short-time  credit.  A  more  basic  figure  which  involves 
no  duplication  can  be  obtained  by  restricting  the  com- 
pilations to  the  value  of  physical  assets  recorded  under 

1!  Ownership  hy  a  subsidiary  of  part  or  all  of  the  stock  representing  a  majority  of 
the  voting  power  over  another  corporation  is  presumed  to  he  included  in  the  phrase 
"through  ownership  of  stock,"  as  well  as  stock  owned  directly  by  the  parent  cor- 
poration. 

i**  It  also  includes  duplication  to  the  extent  that  subsidiaries  held  stock  in  their 
parents  or  extend  credit  to  them,  but  this  item  is  believed  to  involve  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  the  total  assets  of  the  large  corporations. 
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the  items  "inventories"  and  "land,  buildings  and  equip- 
ment." '"  Sucli  figures  represent  tlie  tangible  wealth 
controlled  by  the  corporations  and  are  directly  com- 
parable to  estimates  of  industrial  and  national  wealth. 
For  some  purposes  the  assets  less  taxable  investments 
may  be  more  significant,  while  for  still  other  purposes 
the  physical  assets  or  oidy  the  land,  buddings  and 
equipment — the  uistruments  of  production — are  the 
more  significant.  Figures  for  each  of  these  are  given 
in  table  IV. 

Table  IV. — Assets   and  income  slalemenl   tiems  for  300  largest 
nonfinancial  corporations  and  their  unconsolidated  subsidiaries, 

MillioTis  of 

Assets  <'°""" 

Cash - 2.  579 

Inventories 3.  8(17 

Land,  Imildings,  and  equipment' 59,949 

Tax-exempt  investments 803 

Taxable  investments 17,  754 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable.- 5,  498 

Mi.scellaneous  assets 5,  167 

Total  assets 95,  617 

Total  as.'iets  less  taxable  securities 77,  863 

Total  physical  assets  ^ 63,  816 

Selected  income  statement  items: 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services 21,  985 

Interest  received 361 

Cash  dividends  received 415 

Cash  dividends  paid 1.  525 

Depreciation  and  depletion  charged 1,  633 

Taxes  paid 1.043 

Interest  paid ---      1,628 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss 533 

Income  derived  from  operations 1,  779 

Source:  See  table  II.  part  2,  appendix  n. 

'  Less  reserves  for  depreeiation  and  depletion. 

>  Laud,  buildings,  and  ecjuipnient  (depreciated)  and  inventory. 

Note,— Size  is  measured  throughout  by  amount  of  gros.s  assets. 

The  absolute  figures  for  the  assets  and  income  items 
of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  their 
subsidiaries  are  in  themselves  significant,  as  they  show 
the  great  volume  of  assets  controlled  by  the  relatively 
small  group  of  corporations.  That  200  corporations 
control  over  60  billion  dollars  worth  of  physical  assets 
is  in  itself  a  striking  fact.  The  real  sigiuficance  of  these 
figures,  however,  lies  in  the  basis  they  give  for  comparing 
the  assets  of  the  large  corporations  with  other  asset 
and  wealth  items. 

The  three  most  important  items  with  w  hich  the  assets 
of  the  200  largest  corporations  could  be  compared  are: 
(1)  the  assets  of  all  nonfinancial  corporations,  (2)  the 
total  industrial  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  (3)  the  total 
national  wealth.  The  figures  for  all  nonfinancial 
corporations  can  be  derived  directly  from  the  income 
tax  statements,  the  same  source  as  that  for  the  figures 
on  the  200  largest  corporations  and  their  subsidiaries, 
and  are  directly  comparable  with  them.  For  national 
wealth  a  very  crude  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  physical 

"  Depreciated. 
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wealtli  of  the  country  other  than  personal  belongings 
has  been  made  which  gives  figures  comparable  with 
the  figure  for  land,  building,  equipment,  and  inventorj' 
held  by  the  largest  corporations. 

Figures  for  total  industrial  wealth  have  been  obtained 
by  summating  estimates  of  the  wealth  (laud,  buildings, 
equipment,  and  inventory)  used  by  the  railroads  and 
other  public  utilities,  by  manufactm'ing  and  mining 
enterprises,  by  wholesale  and  retail  enterprises,  by  the 
construction  industry,  by  finance  companies  exclusive 
of  their  holdings  of  farm  and  residential  real  estate, 
and  by  the  ser\'ice  industries  exclusive  of  public  educa- 
tion. The  resulting  figures  for  industrial  wealth  repre- 
sent the  national  wealth  less  agricultural  wealth, 
governmental  wealth,  and  residential  housmg  which 
together  make  up  more  than  half  of  the  national  total. 
Presumably  some  of  the  wealth  used  m  the  service 
industries  should  be  excluded  from  the  total  of  industrial 
wealth,  but  no  adequate  basis  was  found  for  making 
such  a  deduction,  so  that  if  anything,  the  figures  for 
industrial  wealth  are  slightly  exaggerated.  The  figures 
arrived  at  for  these  different  categories  of  assets  and 
wealth  (in  1933)  are  given  in  table  V  along  with  the 
j)roi)ortion  of  each  category  which  is  controlled  by  the 
200  largest  corporations."  Together  these  200  largest 
corporations  controlled  in  1933  approximately  19  to  21 
percent  of  the  national  wealth,  between  46  and  51 
percent  of  the  Nation's  industrial  wealth,  and  ai)proxi- 
mately  60  percent  of  the  physical  assets  of  all  nonfinan- 
cial corporations. 

A  break-down  of  large  corporations  into  major  indus- 
trial categories  is  given  in  table  VI.  It  shows,  as  has 
already  been  indicated,  that  the  bulk  of  transportation 
and  of  other  public  utility  assets  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
very  large  corporations  and  that  over  45  percent  of  the 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  (depreciated)  of  manu- 
facturing corporations  was  held  by  the  75  largest 
manufacturing  corporations.  Since  api)roximately  92 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  is  carried  on  by  corpo- 
rations, these  75  corporations  must  have  held  in  the 
vicinity  of  40  percent  of  the  total  plant  used  in  manu- 
facturing.'" The  25  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 
not  classed  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Kevenue  as 
transportation,  public  utility,  or  manufacturing  repre- 
sent only  17  percent  of  the  land,  buildings,  and  equip- 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  this  section,  the  figures  given  nre  not  concerned 
with  the  assets  oit  ned  by  large  corporations  but  with  the  assets  contritlUd.  ".\ssets 
controlled"  includes  both  the  assets  owned  by  a  corporation  and  tlie  a.siiets  owned 
by  its  subsidiaries.  A  corporation  has  been  treated  as  a  subsidiary  when  a  majority 
of  the  voting  power  of  its  stock  is  held  directly  or  through  subsidiaries  by  another 
corporation.  Where  only  working  control  of  a  corporation  (a  large  minority  interest) 
is  held  by  another  corporation  the  former  has  not  been  treated  as  a  subsidiary  of  the 
latter. 

"  .\n  exact  figure  cannot  be  given  because  some  of  the  assets  of  corporations  prop- 
erly clas.sed  as  manufacturing  corporations  are  concerned  with  other  activities  than 
manufacturing. 
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Table  V. — Relation  of  200  largest  nonfinaneial  corporations  to  all  nonfinancial  corporations,  to  industrial  ivealth,  and  to  national  wealth,  1933 


200  largest 
nonfinanfial 
corporations 
and  subsid- 
iaries 

All  nontinan- 
rial  corpor- 
ations 

Total  indus- 
trial wealth 

Total    na- 
tional wealth 

Percent  of  each  category  controlled  by 
200  largest  corpcrations 

All  non- 
financial 
corporations 

Industrial 
wealth 

National 
wealth 

Billions  of 
dollars 
95.6 
77.9 

63.8 

69.9 

22.0 

3.2 

.5 

Billion.'  of 
dollars 
167.7 
142.0 

107.0 

93.4 

73.4 

6.0 

.1 

Billions  of 
dollars 

Billions  of 
dollars 

57.0 
54.8 

59.6 

64.2 
29.9 
64.0 

Total  physical  assets,  land,  buildings,  equipment,  and  inventories,  involves 

'  126-140 

"300-340 

46-61 

19-21 

Total  instTuments  of  production,  land,  buildings,  and  equipment,  involves 

Source:  See  appendix  11,  table  II. 

'  Represents  a  summation  ot  the  wealth  used  by  railroads  and  other  public  utilities,  by  manufacturing  and  mining  enterprises,  by  wholesale  and  retail  enterprises,  by  the 
construction  industry,  by  finance  companies  exclusive  of  their  holdings  of  farm  and  residential  real  estate,  and  by  service  industries  exclusive  of  public  education;  this  is  equivalent 
to  total  national  wealth  less  agricultural  wealth,  governmental  wealth,  and  residential  housing.  Presumably  part  of  the  wealth  used  in  the  service  industries  should  be  excluded 
from  an  estimate  of  industrial  wealth  but  no  satisfactory  basis  for  estimating  the  amount  to  be  excluded  could  be  found.  The  estimate  for  the  total  industrial  wealth  is  likely  to 
err  on  the  side  of  being  too  large.    See  Appendix  18,  section  5;  the  figures  are  for  1935,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  range  would  he  the  same  for  1933. 

'  See  appendLx  11,  section  6.    Excludes  value  of  personal  property;  the  figures  are  for  1935,  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  range  would  be  the  same  for  1933. 


ment  (depreciated)  used  in  these  other  activities  which 
include  mining,  trade,  construction,  and  services. 

Growth  in  the  Relative  Importance  of  the  Large  Corporations 

The  relative  importance  of  large  corporate  units  in 
the  American  economy  appears  to  have  been  fairly 
steadily  increasing  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  shifting 
from  an  economy  primarily  agricultural  in  character  to 
one  predominantly  mdustrial.  As  recently  as  1870, 
53.0  ^"  percent  of  the  persons  gainfully  occupied  were 
engaged  in  agriculture.  In  1930  only  21.4^*'  percent 
were  engaged  in  agriculture.  Broadly  speaking,  indus- 
try— consisting  primarily  of  transportation  and  the 
public  utilities,  mining  and  manufacturing,  and  whole- 
sale and  retail  distribution — has  in  the  last  century 
displaced  agriculture  as  the  dominant  characteristic  of 
the  American  economy.  With  this  industrialization 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  whole  economy  has 
come  to  be  carried  on  by  corporations  while  large  corpo- 
rations have  come  to  play  an  increasing  role  both  in 
relation  to  all  corporations  and  in  relation  to  the  national 
economy.  No  figures  are  available  on  the  increasing 
importance  of  corporations  in  the  whole  economy,  but 

'■'  V .  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Census  of  Population,  19S0,  vol.  IV. 
Table  VI. — Concentration  in  4  industrial  categories,  19SS  ' 


Proportion  of  corporate  assets  in  4  industrial  categories 
controlled  by  largest  corporations  in  these  categories 


76  largest  manufacturing  corporations 

45  largest  transportation  corporations 

40Iarge5t  public  utility  corporations 

25  largest  "other"  nonfinancial  corporations 


Total  assets 
less  taxable 
investments 
(less  depre- 
ciation) 


Percent 

40.2 

91.7 
80.4 
14.8 


Land,  build- 
mgs.  and 
equipment 
(less  depre- 
ciation) 


Percent 

45.6 
91.6 
81.2 
17.4 


the  increasing  role  of  large  corporations  can  be  indi- 
cated. 

The  changing  importance  of  large  corporations  to  all 
nonfinancial  corporations  between  1929  and  1933  is 
shown  in  table  VII.  The  figures  for  the  200  largest 
corporations  in  1929  were  derived  from  income  tax 
returns  by  essentially  the  same  procedure  as  that 
already  indicated  for  1933,  while  the  intervening  years 
were  estimated  by  methods  set  forth  in  appendix  11.^' 
For  earlier  years  no  such  reliable  figures  exist,  but  the 
estimates  made  by  Berle  and  Means  appear  to  be 
sufficiently  reliable  to  indicate  roughly  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  larger 
corporations  in  relation  to  aU  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions.^^ The  figures  become  successively  less  reliable 
as  one  goes  back  to  the  earher  years.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  list  of  200  largest  in  each  year  changes  from 
year  to  year  as  particular  corporations  decline  in  rela- 
tive importance  and  others  take  their  places,  but  the 
turnover  is  relatively  slow.    The  proportionate  holdings 


»  For  derivation  of  this  table,  see  appendix  11. 


"  It  should  be  noted  that  since  the  figures  represent  the  200  largest  nonfinancial 
corporations  respectively  in  each  successive  year,  they  do  not  concern  a  group  of 
corporations  which  is  identical  in  successive  years,  but  one  which  changes  gradually 
as  particular  corporations  decline  in  importance  and  others  take  their  place  among 
the  200  largest. 

»  Ttie  Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property,  MacMillan  Co..  1933.  The  authors 
concluded  that  in  1929, 49.2  percent  of  the  a,ssets  of  all  nonfinancial  corporations  exclu- 
sive of  intercorporate  security  holdings  were  owned  by  200  corporations  and  their 
subsidiaries  but  indicated  the  crudeness  of  this  estimate  by  suggesting  that  the  true 
figures  probably  lay  between  45  and  53  percent.  The  more  exact  ratio  arrived  at  on 
the  basis  of  the  income  tax  returns  of  the  largest  corporations  and  their  large  subsid- 
iaries indicated  that  47.9  percent  of  t  he  assets  exclusive  of  taxable  securities  of  all  non- 
financial  corporations  were  held  by  200  corporations  or  their  subsidiaries.  The  two 
figtires  are  not  exactly  comparable  because  the  Berle  and  Means  estimates  exclude 
short-term  intercorporate  loans  as  well  as  taxable  securities.  However,  the  closeness 
of  the  ratio  indicates  the  approximate  acciu^acy  of  the  Berle  and  Means  figure.  Their 
estimates  for  the  years  1926-29  are  arrived  at  on  the  same  basis  and  are  presumably 
of  the  same  order  of  approximate  accuracy.  The  estimates  in  prior  years  are  recog- 
nized as  being  relatively  crude.  Because  the  larger  corporations  on  the  whole 
"watered  "their  stock  to  a  greater  extent  than  smaller  corporations,  the  Cerle  and 
Means  figures  tend  to  minimize  the  growth  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  larger 
corporations. 
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of  the  liirfTCst  corporations  increased  from  approximately 
one-third  of  the  assets  (exclusive  of  intercorporate 
securities)  of  aU  nonfinancial  corporations  in  1909  to 
over  54  percent  in  1983.'^  Since  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  economic  activitj' 
was  carried  on  in  1933  by  corporations  than  in  1909, 
the  fifiiires  would  seem  to  indicate  an  increasin<;  propor- 
tion of  all  activity  carried  on  by  the  200  noniiuancial 
corporations  wliich  were  largest  in  the  successive  years. 
This  evidence  of  coriiorate  growth  serves  to  eiupluisize 
the  increased  role  of  large  administrative  units  in  deter- 
mining the  use  which  is  made  of  national  resources. 

It  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  comparable 
figures  on  tlie  changing  role  of  large  government  units, 
particularly  that  of  the  Federal  government.  Rela- 
tively few  precise  data  on  this  score  are  available.  If 
adc(|uate  estimates  could  be  nuide  as  to  the  pioportion 
of  the  country's  wealth  which  was  owned  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  or  its  agencies  and  the  proportion  of 
the  gainfully  employed  who  were  in  government  serv- 
ice, they  would  undoubtedly  show  similar  general 
growth  in  the  relative  importance  of  government,  tem- 
porarily accelerated  by  periods  of  war  or  other  national 
emergency.  That  the  proportionate  role  in  the  national 
economy  of  the  large  administrative  units,  including 
both  corporate  and  government,  has  greatly  increased 
in  the  last  50  years  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  altera- 
tion in  the  structure  of  the  American  economy  resulting 
from  the  increased  importance  of  administrative  coor- 
dination will  become  apparent  in  subsequent  chapters. 

Determinants  of  Size  of  Enterprise 

The  prevalence  of  verj'  large  administrative  vmits  in 
some  segments  of  the  economy  and  their  absence  in 
others  raises  the  question  of  the  forces  nudving  for 
size.  Why  are  some  activities  dominated  by  large 
units  and  others  by  small?  Tliis  is  a  question  that 
deserves  intensive  research,  both  m  its  tecimical  as- 
pects and  its  social  implications.  Here  the  most  that 
can  be  done  is  to  indicate  certain  elements  of  the 
problem. 

One  aspect  of  the  problem  of  size  of  administrative 
unit  has  to  do  with  the  economical  size  of  plant.  It  is 
generalh'  agreed  that  in  any  concrete  situation  there 
is  an  appropriate  size  of  plant  such  that  a  much  larger 
plant  would  be  uneconomically  large,  and  a  smaller 
plant  would  be  uneconomically  small.  The  appro- 
priate size  of  plant  for  supplying  a  particular  product 
will  depend  on  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances  of  which 
the  most  important  are  usually  the  techniques  of  pro- 
duction, the  techniques  of  administration,  and  the  size 
of  the  available  supi)iy  of  raw  materials  and  labor,  and 


"3  Chanpes  in  the  method  nf  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  prevented 
the  carrying  of  the  compilation  and  estimatint^  beyond  1933  with  the  smail  staff  of 
technicians  available. 


Table  VII. — Proportion  of  assets  of  all  nonfinancial  corporations 

held  by  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations,  19S9-SS 

(Money  figures  in  millions  of  dollars] 


TOTAL  ASSETS  > 

200!arcest  nonfinancial  corporations- 
.\\\  other  nonfinancial  cori>orations... 


Total  nonfinancial  corporations 

(-'onceutration  ratio;  200  lai^est  to  all 
nonfinancial  coriJorations  (percent) 


TOTAL  ASSETS  LESS  TAXABLE  INVEST- 
MENTS > 


2001arpeet  nonfinancial  corporations.. 
.MI  other  nonfinancial  coriJorations... 


Total  nonfinancial  corporations 

Concentratinn  ratio;  2(m  larpest   to  all 
nonfinancial  corporations  (iwrcent) 


LAND.  BUILDINGS,  AND  EQUIPMENT  LESS 
DEl'RECIATION   AND  INVENTORIES 

2001arpest  nonfinancial  corporations 

.Ml  other  nonfinancial  corporations 


Total  nonfinancial  corporations 

Concentration  ratio;  200  largest  to  all 
nonfinancial  corporations  (percent) 


LAND,  BUILDINGS.  AND  EQUIPMENT  LESS 
DEPRECIATION  ' 

200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 

,M1  other  nonfinancial  corporations 


Total  nonfinancial  corporations 

Concentration  ratio;    200  largest  to  all 
nonfinancial  corporations  (percent) 


98.  59; 
100.  K)2 


84.809 
92.  195 


177,004 
47.9 


fi3.9.'i4 
67, 989 


121, 943 
52.4 


58.  351 
42.  278 


100,629 
58.0 


107, 073 
91,268 


91.  .3(W 
7fi.  846 


168.210 
64.3 


(=) 


62.709 
41.028 


104,  337 
60.  1 


101,r>f)2 
76.766 


85, 169 
68,175 


153,344 
55.5 


(') 


62,  668 
36,368 


99,026 
63.3 


90.  690 
77,  5(i0 


174,250 
6,5.5 


79,  916 
65,973 


64.8 


(>) 


60,540 
35,  404 


95,  W4 
63.  1 


95.617 
72,104 


167,  721 
57.0 


77.863 
64.  125 


141.988 


63.816 
43,168 


106,964 
59.7 


69.949 
33,407 


9.'),  356 
64.2 


Source:  For  the  method  used,  see  appendix  11. 

1  Involves  intercorporate  duplication. 

>  Slight  intercorporate  duplication. 

»  Inventories  not  available  for  1930-32  because  of  inadequate  data  for  interpolation. 

*  Xo  intercorporate  duplication. 

the  size  of  the  available  market  for  the  product.  The 
appropriate  size  is  likely  to  become  larger  or  smaller 
with  improvements  in  technique  or  administration,  or 
witii  changes  in  the  market.  But  whatever  its  size, 
whether  a  mammoth  rolling  mill,  standard  medium- 
sized  cotton  mill,  a  corner  drug  store,  or  a  160-acre 
farm,  it  is  likely  to  set  a  minimum  limit  to  the  size  of 
the  appropriate  administrative  unit.^* 

In  the  case  of  most  of  the  very  large  enterprises, 
however,  the  administrative  unit  is  not  limited  to  a 
single  plant.  Instead,  it  is  likely  to  embrace  a  number 
of  plants,  perhaps  hundreds  or  even  thousands.  The 
General  Motors  Corjjoration,  The  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Co.,  and  The  National  Dairy  Corporation 
are  examples  of  companies  operating  many  separate 
plants  scattered  over  the  entire  country.  There  is 
much  less  agreement  as  to  the  efEciences  of  multiplant 
administrative  units.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  all, 
or  pratically  all,  the  technical  efficiencies  of  large  scale 
operations  are  obtained  in  the  large  single  plants. 
Others  claim  that  there  are  in  many  instances  technical 
efficiencies  as  well  as  ojieratioiial  economies  m  multi- 
plant  operation.     It  is  quite  possible  that  just  as  there 

3*  It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  several  quisi-independent  administrative  units 
operating  the  same  plant.  Thus,  a  separate  department  in  a  department  store  is 
sometitties  rented  to  an  enterpri.se  which  is  independent  of  other  departments,  or  a 
steel  company  may  contract  out  the  operating  of  particular  bhist  furnaces.  But  this 
is  e.vceptional. 
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is  presumed  to  be  an  optimum  size  of  plant,  there  may 
be  an  optimum  size  of  administrative  unit,  sometimes 
involving  only  a  single  plant  and  sometimes  embracing 
a  multitude  of  plants.  Just  what  are  the  factors 
makuig  for  the  optimum  administrative  unit  is  likewise 
a  question  deserving  intensive  study. 

Until  the  forces  making  for  large  as  against  small 
enterprises  have  been  mtensively  studied  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  say  how  much  the  concentration  into  large 
administrative  units  is  a  product  of  teclmical  considera- 
tions, how  much  it  is  a  product  of  the  drive  to  reduce  or 
elimmate  market  controls,  and  how  far  it  results  from 
other  considerations  such  as  the  ability  to  raise  capital 
or  the  requirements  of  mass  marketing.  For  the  present 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  American  economy, 
the  first  consideration  is  to  recognize  the  extent  and 
scope  of  administrative  coordination  in  the  use  of 
resources.  Until  the  extensive  role  played  by  adminis- 
tration in  the  organization  of  economic  activity  is  fully 
recognized,  there  is  danger  of  overestimating  the  extent 
to  which  coordination  is  brought  about  tlu-ough  the 
market  mechanism 

Extent  of  Market  Coordination 

While  administration  plays  the  role  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  individuals  within  economic  miits,  the 
market  functions  to  coordinate  the  activities  between 
economic  units.  As  has  been  noted,  it  is  not  the  sole 
influence  coordinating  the  activities  of  separate  eco- 
nomic units,  but  operates  within  the  framework  estab- 
lished by  canalizing  rules,  in  conjunction  with  the 
greater  or  less  influence  of  accepted  goals,  and  supple- 
mented by  threads  of  administrative  control  nmning 
between  economic  units.  In  conjunction  with  these 
other  influences,  the  market  interrelates  the  millions  of 
families  and  individuals  who  constitute  the  ultimate 
consuming  imits,  the  millions  of  gainfully  occupied  who 
constitute  the  ultimate  producers,  the  millions  of 
investors  who  in  part  finance  the  formation  of  capital, 
and  the  millions  of  producing  imits,  some  large  and 
some  small,  within  which  production  is  carried  on. 

Characteristics  of  Market  Coordination 

The  market  contributes  to  economic  organization 
through  two  quite  different  characteristics,  money 
transactions  and  flexibility  of  price.  Both  these  char- 
acteristics are  thoroughly  familiar  but  are  so  often 
confused  that  their  difference  needs  to  be  emphasized 
here. 

Coordination  through  money  transactions. — In  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  the  circuit  flows  of  money  have  already 
been  discussed.  These  circuit  flows  are  made  up  of  a 
series  of  money  transactions  which  facilitate  the  organ- 
ized use  of  resources.  Through  these  money  transac- 
tions, manpower  and  capital  fluids  are  made  available 
to  producers;  raw  materirJs,  semifinished  products,  and 


capital  goods  are  transferred  from  one  producer  to 
another,  and  finished  products  or  services  are  made 
available  to  consumers.  These  money  transactions  also 
provide  a  system  of  prices  which  are  stated  in  terms  of 
a  common  money  medium  and  which  act  as  a  guide  to 
the  use  of  resources,  stimulating  some  uses  and  repress- 
ing others.  The  organizing  role  of  money  transactions 
is  too  familiar  to  justify  discussion  here. 

What  is  less  often  recognized  is  that  money  transac- 
tions can  perform  at  least  part  of  their  organizing  role 
regardless  of  whether  prices  are  flexible  or  rigid.  In 
the  middle  ages  under  the  guild  system,  prices  for  most 
guild  products  were  extremely  inflexible,  some  remain- 
ing constant  for  a  century  at  a  time.  Yet  if  all  prices 
could  be  made  perfectly  rigid  for  years  at  a  time,  this 
would  not  prevent  money  transactions  at  these  rigid 
prices  from  playing  a  role  in  the  organizing  of  resources. 
Even  if  the  system  of  rigid  prices  bore  no  close  relation 
to  a  set  of  prices  which  would  correspond  to  effective  use 
of  resources,  both  production  and  consumption  could  be 
expected  to  adjust  to  the  particular  prices.  Wliere  the 
particular  prices  were  too  high  in  relation  to  a  balanced 
use  of  resources,  consumption  would  presumably  be 
lower  than  would  be  warranted  by  the  available  re- 
sources, while  competition  to  supply  this  limited  market 
at  a  liigh  price  might  lead  to  such  a  large  number  of 
producers  operating  at  partial  capacity  that  costs  of 
production  would  be  increased  to  the  point  that  no  one 
producer  was  making  more  than  a  competitive  proflt. 
Gasoline  distribution  suggests  a  case  of  this  type  of 
competition  which  acts  to  increase  costs  instead  of 
reducing  distribution  margins.  Conversely,  a  price  too 
low  in  relation  to  effective  use  of  resources  might  result 
in  insufficient  production  to  supply  the  demand  at  the 
particular  price.  The  deficiency  of  supply  might  lead 
to  rationing,  or  perhaps  the  extra  demand  might  be 
discouraged  by  the  necessity  of  waiting  in  queues  for 
the  chance  to  buy,  as  happened  on  a  large  scale  in 
Russia  in  the  1920's. 

But  neither  in  the  case  of  too  high  nor  too  low  prices 
would  the  perfect  rigidity  of  prices  prevent  money 
transactions  from  contributing  to  a  major  extent  to 
the  organizing  of  economic  activity.  The  market 
would  be  playing  the  same  role  between  enterprises 
that  administration  plays  within  enterprises,  directing 
manpower  and  materials  into  different  channels  and 
helping  transfer  materials  from  one  step  in  production 
to  another.  Likewise,  it  would  allocate  the  products  of 
activity  between  consuming  units,  performing  the  same 
function  that  the  head  of  a  family  performs  in  appor- 
tioning products  among  the  family  members.  How 
well  it  would  perform  these  functions  would  depend 
very  largely  on  the  price  relationships  actually  existing. 
One  pattern  of  prices  might  lead  to  ineft'ective  or  only 
partially  effective  use  of  resources,  just  as  incompetent 
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niimiirrenicnt  witliin  nn  ndiiiinistrative  unit  can  lead 
to  wasteful  use  of  resouires  wliile  another  set  of  prices 
mifiht  lead  to  more  eflfective  use.  Thus,  whether 
prices  are  inflexihle  or  more  or  less  flexihle,  the  market 
mechanism  coiitrihiites  to  the  orjjanization  of  economic 
activity  through  money  transactions. 

Coordination  through  price  ileribiiiti/. — In  addition  to 
money  transactions,  tlie  market  can  contribute  to  the 
organization  of  jjrodiiction  through  price  flexibility. 
This  can  arise  in  two  ^\  ays,  first,  by  price  adjustments 
wiiich  alter  price  relationsiii[)s  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  tiiem  confmni  more  nearly  with  ]>rice  relation- 
shii)s  conducive  to  elfect  ive  use  of  resources,  and  second, 
by  price  adjustments  wliich  insuie  an  adecpuite  sui)ply 
of  buying  power.  15otii  of  these  will  be  discussed  in 
detail  in  the  next  chapter  in  coiuiection  with  the  price 
structure.  It  is  suilicient  here  to  mention  them  l)ef()ro 
examining  certain  types  of  price  fomiation  and  the 
character  of  the  market  in  different  parts  of  the 
American  economy. 

There  are  two  main  processes  by  which  prices  are 
arrived  at.^  Prices  may  be  made  in  the  free  market 
as  the  result  of  the  interaction  of  a  veiy  large  number  of 
buj'ers  and  sellers  or,  in  a  more  restricted  market 
prices  may  be  made  by  administrative  decisions  influ- 
enced to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  market  conditions.^ 
The  price  of  wheat  in  the  Chicago  \Mieat  Pit  and  the 
price  of  steel  shares  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
are  examples  of  prices  made  in  a  free  market.  Such  prices 
will  be  referred  to  hereafter  as  market  prices.  The 
wholesale  prices  of  automobiles  and  agricultural  im- 
j)lenients  are  set  by  the  res[)ective  manufacturers  and 
these  result  from  administrative  decision.  Such  prices 
will  be  referred  to  as  administered  prices. 

The  chief  differentia tuig  characteristic  of  market  and 
administered  prices  lies  in  the  relation  between  the 
prices  at  which  successive  transactions  are  likely  to  take 
place.  In  a  free  market  there  is  nothing  tendhig  to 
make  successive  transactions  in  a  particular  commodity 
take  place  at  identical  prices.  Occasionally  there  may 
be  a  run  of  identical  j)rices  for  hmidred-share  lots  of  steel 


"  There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  prices  are  arrived  at.  Prices,  particularly 
fees  for  services,  are  often  customary.  They  may  be  arrived  at  on  a  basis  of  auction, 
other  pricing  processes  have  sometimes  developed.  However,  market  prices  and 
administered  prices  are  the  most  important  in  the  .\merican  economy  at  the  present 
time. 

"  The  term  "free  market"  is  used  here  in  general  to  refer  to  a  market  in  which  no 
one  producer  or  ortranized  ;-'roup  can  influence  price  throueh  expansion  or  contraction 
of  its  production  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  justify  it  in  giving  weight  to  this  influence 
in  developing  its  prothiction  policy  and  in  which  no  one  consumer  (ultimate  or  inter- 
mediate) can  influ:'nce  price  throu-rh  exp:mding  or  contracting  its  consumption  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  justify  it  in  giving  weight  to  this  influence  in  developing  its  con- 
sumption policies.  Stated  in  technical  terms,  a  free  market  would  be  one  in  which 
each  individual  producer  was  faced  v,ith  a  virtually  horizontal  demand  curve  for  its 
product  and  each  individual  consumer  was  faced  with  a  virtually  horizontal  supply 
curve.  Other  economic  conditions  are  also  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a  free  market 
such  as  the  absence  of  government  restriction  on  prices  and  the  absence  of  temporary 
speculative  control  of  prices  such  as  is  involved  in  a  corner  on  wheat  or  an  effective 
stock  pool. 


stock  but  it  is  higlJy  imlikely  that  all  roimd-lot  trans- 
actions in  steel  stock  wouki  take  place  at  tiie  same  price 
for  several  days  at  a  time  "  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  luiture  of  an  admhiistered  price  that  it  is  set  for 
periods  of  time,  aiul  a  series  of  successive  transactions 
take  place  at  that  price.  Thousands  of  automobiles  of  ■ 
a  given  make  aful  model  may  be  sold  through  a  period 
of  months  at  identical  wholesale  i)rices  and  only  oc- 
casionally will  tlie  administered  price  be  altered  to 
meet  changes  in  market  conditions,  changes  in  model, 
or  an  alteration  in  costs.  Thus,  it  is  tlie  nature  of 
free-market  prices  to  be  highly  flexible,  responding 
quickly  to  the  short-run  ebb  and  (low  of  demand  and 
supply,  whereas  adniinisteretl  prices  tend  to  lack  the 
very  short  run  flexibility  of  market  prices. 

Theoretically,  an  adnunistered  price  could  be  so 
frequently  altered,  hourly  or  daily,  as  to  approximate 
the  flexibility  of  a  market  price,  but  in  practice  ad- 
ministered prices  tend  to  be  less  flexible,  varying  from 
the  relatively  flexible  to  the  highly  inflexible.  This  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  chart  I  which  shows  the  items 
underlying  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale 
price  index  distributed  according  to  the  fre(|uency  with 
which  their  prices  changed  in  successive  months  be- 
tween 1926  and  1932.  Some  items  showed  a  difference 
in  price  in  every  month  over  the  preceding  month, 
thus  changing  95  times  in  the  96  montldy  observations. 
Other  items  were  the  same  in  price  throughout  the 

2^  Except,  of  course,  if  the  m;irkef  were  being  rigged.    In  th:it  case  it  could  not  he 
classed  as  a  free  market. 

rH.\HT  I 
ADMINISTERED   a  MARKET  PRICES 

617  ITEMS  FROM   B  L  S   WHOLESALE   PRICE    INDEX  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING 
TO   FREQUENCENCY  OF    PRICE    CHANGE 
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Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  2,  table  I. 
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period,  thus  having  zero  price  changes.  On  the  whole 
the  items  tend  to  fall  fairly  close  to  one  end  or  the  other 
of  the  frequency  scale.  Of  the  617  items  covered,  111, 
or  18  percent,  changed  84  times  or  more,  while  193,  or 
31  percent,  changed  less  than  12  times.  This  bimching 
at  the  extremes  gives  the  distribution  shown  in  the 
chart  a  more  or  less  U-shaped  character  which  is  usually 
associated  with  two  distinct  types  of  behaviour.  For 
convenience  the  prices  which  changed  more  than  77 
times  in  the  8-year  period  will  be  referred  to  as  market- 
dominated  prices,  although  in  the  case  of  several  there 
were  short  periods  when  the  prices  took  on  the  character 
of  an  administered  price,  while  there  are  others  which 
would  show  themselves  to  be  administered  prices  if 
weekly  or  daily  price  data  were  employed.  In  these 
cases,  even  though  the  prices  were  administered,  the 
market  appeared  to  dominate  the  price  behaviour. 
Similarly,  prices  which  averaged  less  than  23  changes 
a  year  will  be  referred  to  as  administration-dominated 
prices  since  their  infrequency  of  price  change  indicates 
an  appreciable  degree  of  price  control  in  the  hands  of 
individual  producers.  These  two  groups  of  prices  in- 
clude 71  percent  of  the  items  represented  by  the  chart. 
The  remaining  180  items  which  showed  between  23  and 
78  changes  are  not  clearly  dominated  by  either  the 
market  or  administration.  In  the  next  chapter,  which 
deals  -with  the  price  structure,  the  difference  in  the 
behavior  of  these  groups  will  be  examined. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  a  producing  unit  acting 
alone  can  operate  on  the  basis  of  administered  prices 
only  where  it  suppUes  a  significant  proportion  of  all  the 
particular  market  or  can  narrow  down  the  scope  of  the 
market  by  emphasis  on  special  brands,  trade  names,  and 
similar  devices  for  differentiating  the  product  of  one 
producer  from  that  of  another  in  the  minds  of  buyers. 
Wlien  the  independent  producer  is  so  small  in  relation 
to  the  market  that  he  can  sell  all  that  he  can  produce 
wathout  having  a  significant  effect  on  prices,-*  then  he 
cannot  administer  the  price  of  his  product.  If  aU  the 
producers  supplying  a  particular  product  are  in  this 
situation,  the  price  is  made  in  the  market  and  cannot 
be  administered  by  the  producers  except  through  col- 
lusion on  the  part  of  the  producers  or  the  interposition 
of  some  higher  authority.^  Only  where  the  producer 
is  large  in  relation  to  the  market  can  he  administer  the 
prices  of  his  product. 

The  size  of  a  single  producer  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
ket should  not  be  confused  with  the  absolute  size  of 
producing  units  for  which  data  were  given  iu  the  pre- 
ceding section.  The  possible  market  for  the  products 
of  a  single  producer  may  be  Nation-wide  or  even  world- 
wide as  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  automobiles.     The 

»  I.  e.,  when  he.  as  an  independent  producer,  faces  a  horizontal  demand  curve  for 
his  product  within  the  range  of  his  capacity  to  produce. 

»  Prices  administered  by  consuming  units  are  sufficiently  infrequent  to  be  disre- 
garded in  outlining  the  structure  of  the  national  economy. 


market  may  be  only  regional  as  in  the  cas^  of  cement. 
It  may  be  local  as  in  the  case  of  bread  baking  and  ice 
manufacture  or  extremeh'  local  as  in  the  case  of  the 
retailing  of  food  where  even  a  few  city  blocks  may  be 
sufficient  to  delimit  for  a  particular  store  the  circle  of 
its  possible  customers.  Tliis  means  that  the  impor- 
tance of  a  particular  producer  in  relation  to  the  market 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  proportion  of  the 
market  which  he  supphes.  The  single  .grocery  store  in 
an  isolated  country  town  is  in  a  position  to  dominate 
the  local  market.  Except  for  locally  grown  food  prod- 
ucts, it  must  supply  the  bulk  of  the  communitj^'s  food. 
The  grocer  is  in  a  position  to  administer  his  own  prices. 
On  the  other  hand  a  huge  company  employing  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  producing  standard  cotton  goods 
would  be  producing  a  product  which  has  a  world  market. 
Such  a  company  would  be  likely  to  be  suppMng  only 
a  verj'  significant  proportion  of  the  total  and  would  not 
be  in  a  position  to  dominate  the  market  even  to  the 
extent  of  administering  its  own  prices. 

The  markets  for  particular  products  or  services  are 
seldom  sharply  defined.  Geographically,  the  market 
which  can  be  reached  from  a  particular  plant  is  likely 
to  taper  off  gradually  with  distance,  as  transportation 
costs  become  greater,  or  delay  in  delivery  becomes  more 
important.  In  terms  of  function,  also,  products  do  not 
fall  into  sharply  defined  categories  with  separate  and 
distinct  markets.  If  products  are  defined  narrowly, 
the  markets  for  particular  products  are  largely  over- 
lapping. Perhaps  the  market  for  36-inch  cotton  sheet- 
ing of  a  particular  quality  might  be  discussed  as  a  defi- 
nite thing,  but  actually  the  market  for  36-inch  sheeting 
overlaps  that  for  54-inch  sheeting  of  the  same  quaUty. 
For  many  uses  one  coidd  be  substituted  for  the  other. 
Yet,  for  some  uses  they  are  not  adequate  substitutes  for 
each  other  so  that  their  markets  are  not  exactly  coter- 
minous. Similarly,  sheeting  of  the  same  width  but  of 
different  quality  or  construction  may  be  interchange- 
able with  each  other  for  some  purposes  and  sufficiently 
different  for  other  purposes  to  be  inadequate  substitutes. 
The  same  difficulty  arises  when  markets  for  broader 
categories  are  discussed.  Cotton  sheeting  as  a  whole 
overlaps  with  linen  sheeting  for  some  purposes,  with 
silk  and  rayon  sheeting  for  some  purposes,  with  sheet 
rubber  for  stUl  other  purposes.  Thus,  the  market  which 
any  particular  producer  is  supplying  is  not  a  sharply 
determined  market  but  one  that  ramifies  in  different 
directions  with  no  precise  geographical  or  fxmctional 
limits. 

Concentration  in  Relation  to  Major  Markets 

Though  markets  camiot  be  sharply  delineated,  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  rough  indication  of  the  degree  of 
concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  by  adopting 
the  industrial  or  other  categories  generally  employed 
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and  nicasiiriiitj  oonoentratiuii  in  these  terms. ^  Tliis  is 
done  ill  tlic  following  sections  wliieli  take  up  successively 
the  degree  of  concentration  in  each  of  the  major  mar- 
kets— goods,  labor,  and  securities.  The  results  of  such 
measurement  can,  of  course,  give  only  a  crude  approxi- 
mation to  market  concentration,  but  such  a  crude  pic- 
ture is  of  value  in  outlining  the  general  structure  of  the 
American  economy. 

Concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  jor  goods. — 
In  the  market  for  goods,  including  both  commodities 
and  services,  the  vast  bulk  of  consumers  are  unorgan- 
ized so  that  there  is  little  concentration  on  the  part  of 
the  ultimate  buyers  of  consumer  goods.  For  particular 
types  of  consumer  goods  the  effective  demand  may  be 
limited  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  ultimate  buy- 
ers, and  in  particular  locaUties  consumers  may  have  de- 
veloped effective  cooi)era lives  or  collective  bargaining 
associations  for  particular  commodities,  but  for  the  bulk 
of  consumers  goods  the  number  of  potential  buyers 
tends  to  be  large,  often  ranging  into  the  millions  so  far 
as  particular  producers  are  concerned. 

In  contrast  to  lack  of  concentration  among  consum- 
ers, a  great  deal  of  concentration  in  relation  to  the  mar- 
ket is  evident  among  producers.  For  commodity  after 
commodity  produced  for  consumption,  the  number  of 
separate  producers  is  small  so  there  are  only  a  small 
number  of  sellers  in  relation  to  the  large  number  of 
ultimate  buyers.  Likewise,  for  many  services  rendered 
to  Consumers,  the  number  of  enterprises  in  a  position 
to  supply  the  particular  service  is  small.  This  same 
concentration  of  production  in  some  fields  leads  to  con- 
ditions in  wliicli  the  intermediate  buving  is  concentrated 
and  the  selling  is  unconcentrated.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  the  case  of  farm  products.  Farmers  sell  the 
bulk  of  their  cigarette  tobacco  to  a  handful  of  cigarette 
manufacturers  who  in  turn  sell  the  finished  cigarettes 
to  millions  of  consumers  tlirough  the  retail  channels. 
The  bulk  of  cattle  and  hogs  is  sold  to  a  few  meat  pack- 
ers, and  a  major  part  of  the  wheat  used  in  this  country 
is  sold  to  a  few  flour  milling  companies.  In  other  cases, 
the  concentration  of  producers  leads  to  concentration 
of  both  buying  and  selling,  as  when  a  few  steel  pro- 
ducers supply  most  of  the  heavy  steel  rails  and  the 
bulk  of  the  purchases  is  made  by  a  small  number  of 
railroads.  It  is  primarily  the  concentration  of  produc- 
tion in  many  lines  of  activity  that  provides  the  small 
number  of  sellers  or  buyers  which  characterize  the  mar- 
ket for  so  many  goods  and  limit  the  operations  of  the 
market  as  an  organizing  influence.  This  section  will 
therefore  be  concerned  onlv  with  concentration  in  rela- 


^''The  term  "tonoentnition  in  relation  to  tiie  market"  i.s  use(J  throughout  this  chap- 
ter to  refer  to  concentration  in  buying  or  selling,  i.  e..  a  larpe  proportion  of  the  sales 
of  a  particular  goods  made  by  a  small  number  of  sellers  or  purchased  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  buyers. 


tion  to  the  market  as  it  is  reflected  in  the  concentration 
of  production. 

Government-operated  enterprise  and  the  regulated 
public  utilities  probably  constitute  the  area  of  greatest 
concentration  in  relation  to  the  market.  In  the  case 
of  the  bulk  of  the  services  rendered  by  government 
imits  for  which  specific  charges  are  made,  such  as 
postal  services,  water  supply,  and  other  utility  services, 
the  government  unit  is  the  only  agency  supplying  the 
particular  service  to  the  particular  market.  Likewise 
in  tiie  supplying  of  electric  power,  gas,  and  local  tele- 
phone service,  relatively  few  communities  are  served 
by  more  than  one  utility  company  supplying  each  of 
these  services.  Local  transport  is  usually  vSupplicd 
by  one  or  a  few  traction  or  bus  companies  and  many 
small  taxi  units.  The  railroad  transportation  service 
between  particular  points  is  usually  restricted  to  one 
or  a  very  few  railroads,  though  truck  and  bus  service 
has  cut  into  the  market  for  certain  types  of  transport 
service.  Long-distance  communication,  other  than 
that  through  the  mails,  is  mostly  divided  between  the 
telephone  company  and  two  telegraph  systems.  Thus, 
in  supplying  services  in  most  of  the  government  and 
utility  fields,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in 
relation  to  the  market,  and  prices  are  administrative!}' 
determined  either  by  government  or  through  a  regulatory 
process  which  involves  both  government  and  private 
business.  Only  to  a  negligible  extent  are  the  services 
rendered  by  government  or  the  utilities  supplied  in  a 
free  market  and  at  prices  determined  in  the  market. 

In  the  field  of  manufactures,  concentration  in  relation 
to  the  market  runs  all  the  way  from  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  in  the  supplying  of  automobiles,  ciga- 
rettes, and  agricultural  implements  to  the  relatively 
small  concentration  in  the  production  of  cotton  textiles, 
knit  goods,  and  clothing.  This  variety  is  shown  in 
chart  II,  which  indicates  for  each  census  industry  the 
proportion  of  the  industiy's  product,  measured  in 
value  terms,  which  was  produced  by  the  largest  four 
and  the  largest  eight  producers  in  the  industry  in  19.35. 
The  different  industries  are  divided  into  three  groups: 
First,  the  21  big  industries,  each  of  which  employed 
100,000  persons  or  more  in  193.5;  next,  the  44  medium- 
sized  industries,  each  employing  between  25,000  and 
100,000  persons  in  1935;  and,  finally,  the  211  smaller 
industries,  each  of  which  employed  less  than  25,000 
persons.  Within  each  group  the  industries  are  ar- 
ranged in  order  of  declining  concentration  as  measured 
by  the  relative  value  of  the  products  of  the  four  largest 
producers. 

In  reading  this  chart  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
three  weaknesses,  each  of  which  tends  to  minimize 
the  actual  degree  of  concentration  in  relation  to  the 
market.     First,  the  Census  in  grouping  individual  plants 
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CHART  II 


CONCENTRATION,  MEASURED    BY   VALUE   OF    PRODUCTS, 
IN    MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES   1935 

INDUSTRIES    EMPLOYING    MORE   THAN    100.000  PERSONS 


CO  70  80  90  lOO 


KOTOH  VZHIOLES 

MOTOR  V5MCLE  BODIES  &  PARTS 

MEAT  PACKIHO 

STEEL  WORKS  4  ROlilSd  IHLLS 

ELECTRICAL  UACHIIIERY.  ETC. 

RAILROAD  H2P.41R  SHOPS,  STEAM 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES 

TOOL  4  HAIH  MANnFACTDRSS 

COBIIN!!,   FRUITS  4  VEOETABLES 

PRIOTIWG  i  POBLISHINO,   KT.VSPAPEHS  »  PEUODIOAIS 

BREAD  4  OTHER  BuKESY  PRODDCTS 

PAPER 

COTTON  MAHnFACTURES 

MEN'S  COTTON  CAHMENTS 

MnCHINTHY,   NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSITIED 

FURNITURE 

KNIT  COOX 

MEN'S  CLOTHINC 

lU-JBER  4  TIMBER  PRODaCTS 

PSINTINO  4  FUBUSm^O.   BOOK.  MUSIC  4  JOB 

WOMEN'S  CLOTEINO 


INDUSTRIES    EMPLOYING    25,000   TO   100,000    PERSONS 


CIJARETTES 

HOBEER  TIRES  4  TUBES 

TIN  CANS  4  OTHER  TINWJB 

RAYOU  4  «LL1ED  FHOHICTS 

A5RICDLTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

CARPETS  4  ROOS 

REFRIGERATORS 

GLASS 

SHIP  4  BOAT  BUILDINO 

STEAM  4  HOT  WATER  HEATINO  APPARATDS .   CT 

CIlLtRS 

petrole™  refininc 

nonferrods  metal  alloys  4  prohjcts 

&s,  manufactured 

chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified 

hard/ijis,  not  elsewhere  classified 

points,  picments  4  varnishes 

engines,  turbines,  tractors,  etc. 

flour  4  other  grain-mill  products 

radio  apparatus  4  phonographs 

foundries 

structural  4  ornamental  metal  work 

druggists'  preparations 

•41REJ0RK,   NOT  ELSE'WffiRE  CLASSIFIED 

PULP 

LEAIliER 

MACHINE  TOOL  ACCESSORIES 

ICE,   LUNUFACTURED 

CLAY  PRODUCTS 

RUBBER  GOODS,   NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASEinED 

POTTERY 

RAYON  MANUFACTURES 

STOVES,  RANGES  4  FUR,NACES 

BOXES,  PAPER 

DYEING  4  FINISHING  TEXTILES 

BOXES,  WOODEN 

MACHIHE  TOOLS 

CONFECTIONERY 

STAMPED  &  PRESSED  META;    PRODUCTS 

U3U0RS,   UALT 

SILKMANUFACTURES 

PAPER  GOODS,  NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED 

MAcaras  SHOPS 

PLAMNO  MILL  PRODUCTS 


^^?^ 


^■largest    4    ENTERPRISES 
^^  LARGEST   8   ENTERPRISES 
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INDUSTRIES    EMPLOYING    UNDER  25,000   PERSONS 


TTPTIBITERS  A  PAiTTS* 

OILS,  BsscrruL* 

cKitfim  oat 

AlCfJVinoS  A  RIUTTD  FR0DPCT3 

CHINA  TZftOn* 

C0HB3  k  BAIRPIK3 

UK3£EI>  OIL,  CAO  k  tOAL 

DRDO  3RIKDIN0 

GRAPHITE.   CmOCND  k  REriHEO 

ni£s 
Buriro 

SATES  k  TaTLTS 

irat.   WRITINO 

EXPLOSIVES 

ntUAAUS 

BOOTS  *  SHOES,   RUBBEH 

ASPHALTiE~r£LT-BASE  PLOOR  COTEBIKS;    LIKCLET-'V 

BOKZ  BLACK,   CARBON  BUCK  k  LaUPBLACK 

CORS  SYTOP,   SDOAfl,   OIL  *  STAHCH 

COMPRSaSED  »  UilJEnET  OASES 

CLECKUf^ARIKE 

SEWING  kACHtms  *  AnACRJCJrS 

PHOTOCRAPBIC  APPAHATTO.  «TC. 

riR£  EXTIKGOISHSRS,  CRSUCAI. 

rCRK  PRCCCCT3 

CTPSmi  PBOOOCTS 

AiDinmm  prodccts 

CCLQ  L£AP  k  FCIL 

SODA  FOUNTAINS  ft  ACCESSORIES 

SOAP 

CARS,  ELECTRIC  k  STSAlj  RAILROAD 

P2JS  k  PEN  POINTS 

BATCHES 

SDGAR  REFINING ,  CANE 

SHCRTEmns,   ETC. 

SUGAR,   BEET 

CEREAL  PR£PARATIONS 

CHCCOUTE  k  CCCOA  PfiODXTS 

ABRASIVE  IHSELS,  STONES,   ETC. 

SURGICAL  4  ORTHOPEDIC  APPLIAi:CE3,   HT:. 

EXCELSIOR 

CARD  CITTTINO  k  DESItsaw; 

BIAST-TORIWCS  PRODUCTS 

COLD,  SILVER  k  PLATINUM  RBTINIKG.  ETC. 

SKELTING  k  REPmiNO,  Zinc 

TOBACCO  k  SNUfF 

SAWS 

NEEDLES .   PENS,  BTC. 

SAND'UUZ  BRICE 

ASBESTOS  PRODUCTS 

OPTICAL  GOODS 

PIPES  (TOBACCO) 

C^MAVING,  CHASING,    ETCHING,  ETC. 

CARDBOARD,  NOT  MADE  IN  PAPER  MILLS 

rELT  GOODS,   EXCEPT  ■OVO  TELTS 

CANDLES 

MOTORCYCLES,    BICYCLES  4  PARTS 

SALT 

KATCHCASSS 

ARTinCIAL  LEATHER;   OIITLOTH 

BAKING  POWDER.  YEAST,   ETC. 

OHOAi;S 

SILVERKAHE  *  PLATED  KARZ 

SASHIKO  MACHINES,  WHINGERS.  ETC. 

LIRRORS  4  OTHER  GLASS  raODDCTS 

SUSP3IDESS,   GARTERS,   ffTC. 

SCALES  4  BALANCES 

WALL  BOARD  ft  PU3TER 

AIRCRAFT  4  PASTS 

SPRINGS,  STEEL,   EXCSPT  WIRE 

WOOD  DIsnLLATION  ft  CHJJCCaL  MANUFACTURE 

COLLAPSIBLE  TUBES 

FIREWORKS 

WOOL  PULLIfIG 

ARTISTS'   MATERIALS 

FODNDRT  SUPPLIES 

DENTISTS'   ECJUIPMENT  4  SUPPLIES 

U5U0RS,  DISTILLED 

LASTS  &  REUTZD  PRODUCTS 

PIANOS 

a'OOD  FRESERVINO 

INK,  PRINTING 

PAVING  MATERIALS 

C0EE-07EN  PRODUCTS 

HAIR  WORK 

lUILS,  SPIKES.  ETC.  * 

FLAVORING  EXTSaCTS.   ETC. 

in*CTO>T  PIPE 

CARRIAGES  4  SLEDS.  CHILIWERS' 

STEAM  k  OTHER  PACKING,  ETC. 

CAftRUGZS,   MACONS,  SLEIOIS  4  SI££S 

PENCILS       , 

li«LT 

CONDniSED  4  EVAPORATED  MILK 

CLOVES  4  MirTEMS,   CLOTH 

RCOFTJG 

OILS,  NOT  EL3SWHIRE  CLASSIFIED 

SMELTIW3  4  REFINING,  NONFERRCUS  lETAlS 

CAST-IBCK  PIPS  ft  nrriNQs 

UfitJORS.   RECTIPim  4  BLSNTJED 

BOXES,  CIOAH 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  4  SUiTERIALS,  N.E.-:. 

PIANO  4  ORGAN  PARTS  4  MATERIALS 

WALL  PAPER 


^^ 


^^^^  Ll&RGEST  4  ENTERPRISES 
1^^^  LARGEST  9  ENTERPRISES 


THE    D«TA    FOR   THE    LARGEST    FOUR    ENTERPRISES   ARE    COUBINEO   «iTM   TmOSE    FOR  THE   LARGEST    EIGHT    ENTERPRISES    IN    ORDER   TO  AVOiD   APPROKIMATE    DISCLOSURES   OF    INDIVIDUAL  DATA 
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INDUSTRIES    EMPLOYING   UNDER    25,000  PERSONS  (CONTINUED) 


JEWELERS'   FINCIMGS  4  UATEBIAL3 

TiriiaAFl  4  CID£R 

mUE,   DRAi.U  FROM  PURCHASED  RODS 

XEkTHER  BELTITO  *  PACKINO 

BEAUTY  SHOP  EQUIPUEOT 

BLACiaNC,  STAINS  4  DBESSIHGS 

BICE  CLEANING  4  POUSHINC 

LACE  GOODS 

CLOCKS.  IVATCHSS,   ETC.  A  PkRTS 

Lapidary  work 

CUJ2  t  GZUTINE 

FABRICATED  TEXTILE  PROroCTS.  N.E.C. 

CALVAt.lZINO  4   OTHER  COATING 

STEEL  BARRELS,  KEGS  4  DRUUS 

CUTLERY 

SPORTING  4  ATHLETIC  GOODS 

STEREOTYPING  4  ELECTROTYPINC 

CARBON  PAPER  4  INKED  RIBBONS 

MJSCIUGE,  PASTE,   ETC. 

FEATHERS,  PUJUES,  ETC. 

SAUSAGE,  MEAT  PUDDINGS,  ETC, 

JEWELRY  &  INSTR'JMSNT  CASES 

BAGS,  PAPER 

STATUARY  4  ART  GOODS 

PUniBERS'   SUPPLIES 

WIHDOW  SH/VDES  4  FIXTURES 

TAHHING  MATERULS,  NATURAL  DYiBTUFFS,  ETC. 

KNGRAVISO,  STEEL,  COPPERPLATE  4  WOOD.   ETC. 

FOOD  PREPARATIONS,  N.E.C. 

BOLTS,  NUTS.  WASHERS  4  RIVETS 

SNVEICPES 

SUGAR  CANS 

DOORS,   SHUTTERS.  ETC. 


COTTONSEED  OIL,  CAKE  4  HEAL 

ICE  CREAU 

TRIHTiRS'   MACHIHERY  4  EQUIPIENT 

RAILROAD  REPAIR  SHOPS,  ELECTRIC 

BOOT  4  SHOE  CUT  STOCK  4  FINDINGS 

BANDEEHCHIEFS 

CORDAGE  4  TWINE;   JUTE  4  LINEN  GOODS 

■DMBRELUS.  PARASOLS  4  CANES 

POULTRY  DRESSING  4  PACKING.  WHOLESALE 

THEATRICAL  SCENERY  4  STAGE  EftUIPWZNT 

CEUaiT 

TEXTILE  MACHINERY  4  PASTS 

CRANES,  DREDGING,  MACRINERT,  ETC. 

OREASE  4  TALLOW 

ISSTSUMEHTS  4  APPARATUS.  FROFESSIOMAL ,  ETC. 

CLEANING  4  POLISHING  PREPARATIONS 

SYNTHETIC  RESIN,  CELUJL03E- PLASTIC  PRODUCTS,  ETC. 

FURS,  IRESSED  4  DYED 

WINDOW  4  DOOR  SCREENS  4  WEATHER  STRIP 

CANNED  *  CTIRED  FISH,  ETC. 

UiJUORS,  VINOUS 

LUBRICATING  GREASES 

SADDLERY.  HARNESS  4  DBIFS 

FERTILIZERS 

COOPERAQS 

UATTRESSBS  4  BSD  SPRINGS 

FERimCS,  COSUETICS,  ETC. 

LIOTTDJO  EQDIPMENT 

TOOLS,  N.E.C. 

HATS,  EXCEPT  MILLINERY 

HOOD  TURNED  4  SHAPED.  ETC. 

FEEDS,  PREPAID  FOR  ANIHUS  4  FOUOS 

T.Tira 

PUMPS  4  PUMPING  EtgJIPUENT 

SCREW-UACBIHE  PRODUCTS  &  WOOD  SCREWS 

BOILER  SHOPS 

ARTinCIAL  4  PRESERVED  FXOVfERS,  ETC. 

CASH  REGISTERS,  ETC. 

FORCINGS,   IRON  4  STEEL 

LEATHER  GOODS,  N.E.C. 

MINERALS  4  EARTHS.  GROUND.  ETC. 

CHEESE 

HAND  STAMPS.  STENGIIS  t  BRANDS 

3HEffr -METAL  WORK.  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  CLASSIFIED 

CASKETS,   COFFINS,   ETC. 

TRUNKS,  SUITCASES,  ETC. 

BUTTER 

MIRROR  4  PICTURE  FRAMES 

INSECTICIDES,    FT'IGICIDES,   ETC. 

TOYS,  GAMES  4  PI *TGR0OND  EftUIPUENT 


MACARONI.  SPAGHETPI,  ETC. 

BUTTONS 

BASKETS  4  RATTAN  4  WILLOW  WARE 

WASTE  4  REUTED  PRODUCTS 

OLOVSS  4  MITTENS.  LEATHER 

LITHOGRAPHING 

BOOKBINDING  4  BLANK-BOOK  UAONO 

PHOTO -ENGRAVING 

ELECTROPUTING 

MODELS  4  PATTERNS 

MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES,  N.E.C. 

COI-CRETE  PRODUCTS 

CARODERIES;  TRIMMINGS,   ETC. 

JfciKELRY 

MARBLE,  GRANITE,  3UTE,  ETC. 

ElOBS  4  ADVERTISING  NOVELTIES 

BEVLRAGES,   NONALCOHOLIC 

HANDBAGS  4  PURSES,    WOHQI'S 

MEH'3  FnBjnsHINO  GOODS 

H0U3EFURKISHINGS 

Fire  n'^TDR 


^^^H  LARGEST  4  ENTERPRISES 
1^^^   LARGEST  8  ENTERPRISES 


Source:  Based  upon  data  given  in  appendix  7,  table  I. 
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has  to  adopt  fairly  coniproliensive  categories.  Thus, 
cotton  niamifacture  includes  such  diverse  activities 
as  the  making  of  surgical  gauzes,  tire  fabrics,  belting, 
sheeting,  yarns,  and  print  cloths,  while  such  industries 
as  druggists'  preparations,  canning  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  most  of  the  "not  elsewhere  classified 
industries"  are  congeries  of  separate  industries,  each 
having  a  more  or  less  independent  market.  If  the 
manufacture  of  each  major  product  were  taken  sepa- 
rately, a  veiT  much  greater  degree  of  concentration 
would  be  shown.  When  the  proportion  of  surgical 
gauze  produced  by  the  largest  four  producers  of  such 
gauze  is  taken  separately  from  the  largest  four  making 
tire  fabrics  and  the  largest  four  making  cotton  bolting, 
and  so  on  for  each  item,  the  concentration  shown  would 
presunuibly  be  much  greater.^'  Except  where  the  bulk 
of  the  product  of  an  industry  is  fairly  homogeneous, 
as  in  the  case  of  cement,  ice,  and  cigarettes,  the  census 
figures  tend  to  minimize  tlie  degree  of  concentration 
in  relation  to  the  nnirkct. 

Also,  because  tlie  census  figures  report  national  totals, 
they  minimize  the  ccnccntiation  in  industries  not  pro- 
ducing for  a  national  nuirket.  P^en  though  the  bulk 
of  both  cement  and  ice  is  homogeneous,  the  market  for 
tliese  products  on  the  west  coast  does  not  overlap  the 
Mississippi  Valley  markets,  nor  do  Atlantic  coast 
cement  and  ice  travel  in  significant  volume  to  the  mid- 
west. Some  products,  such  as  bi'ead  and  manufactured 
gas,  are  almost  entirely  protluced  for  veiy  local  con- 
sumption. For  many  industries,  Uke  flour  milling  and 
cigar  manufacture,  the  market  for  some  producers  is 
purely  local  and  for  others  it  is  luitional.  Tlieso  indus- 
tries have  been  classed  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  bulk 
of  production  was  for  the  local  or  the  national  market. 
The  impossibility  of  completely  separating  the  local 
from  the  national  market  thus  tends  also  to  make  the 
data  in  chart  II  minimize  the  concentration  in  relation 
to  the  market  wliich  actually  exists  in  the  field  of 
manufacturing. 

The  third  element  making  these  data  minimize  the 
degree  of  concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  is  the 
liigh  degree  of  product  differentiation  which  exists  in 
some  industries.  If  the  product  of  each  producer  is 
distinguished  from  that  of  tlie  next  by  characteristics 
wliicii  are  important  to  consumers,  such  as  might  arise 
from  superior  design  or  workmanship,  patented  ad- 
vantages, or  simply  through  the  trade-mark  of  its  pro- 
ducers, the  products  of  separate  producers  are  not 
liomogeneous  to  the  same  extent  as  cotton  which  is 
protiuced  by  a  multitude  of  separate  producers  and  can 
be  graded  and  each  grade  treated  as  homogeneous  for 
market  transactions.  The  significance  of  product  dif- 
ferentiation will  be  pointed  out  in  comiection  ■ft'ith 
prices. 

"It  would  he  iilentical  if  the  same  four  companies  were  the  largest  producers  of  each 
item.     Only  under  unusual  circumstances  could  it  he  lower. 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  data  in  chart  II  greatly 
muiimize  the  degree  of  concentration  in  relation  to  the 
market  in  the  field  of  manufacturing,  they  do  indicate 
a  very  important  degree  of  concentration.  In  approxi- 
mately a  tliird  of  the  census  industries  the  largest  four 
companies  contributed  more  than  half  of  the  value 
product  of  the  industry,  while  in  60  percent  of  the  in- 
dustries the  largest  fom-  companies  contributed  more 
than  a  tliird.  If  similar  data  were  available,  not  for 
whole  congeries  of  products  but  for  specific  items  like 
electric  motors  or  mens'  work  shoes,  the  degree  of  con- 
centration in  relation  to  the  market  would  presumably 
be  very  much  gn^ater. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  docs  not  disclose  any 
clearly  defined  difference  in  the  character  of  the  products 
of  the  concentrated  and  the  unconcent rated  industries. 
There  is  a  very  slight  tendency  for  the  durid)le-goods 
industries  to  be  more  concentrated  than  the  nondurable. 
In  table  VIII,  the  largest  industries  are  arranged  by 
durabiUty  and  by  concentration.  For  tins  group  of 
industries  the  slightly  greater  concentration  in  the 
durable  goods  is  indicated.  The  same  tendency  for 
durable  goods  to  be  more  highly  concentrated  also  ap- 
pears among  the  medium  and  small  industries.  In  none 
of  these  groups  of  industries,  however,  is  the  tendency 
very  clear  and  further  study  maj^  possibly  show  that  the 
particular  result  here  shown  is  more  or  less  fortuitous. 
There  is  also  a  tendency  for  the  newer  industries  to  be 
more  concentrated.  Automobiles  and  parts,  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  cigarettes,  rayon,  and  refrigeration 
(mostly  electric)  are  all  concentrated  to  the  point  that 
40  percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  products  in  1935  was 
produced  by  four  companies. 

On  the  whole  the  available  data  points  to  a  significant 
degree  of  concentration  in  tlie  manufacturing  field  as  a 


Table  VIII. — Large  industries  arranged  by  durability  and 
concentration 


Proportion  of 
value  of  prod- 
ucts produced 
by  four  largest 
"enterprises 

>'ondurable 

Seraidurablo 

Durable 

Over  60  percent- 
30-00  percent 

10-30  percer.t  _  . 
0-10  jwrccnt 

Motor  vehicles. 

Motor  vehicles,  bod- 
ies and  parts. 

Canning  fruits  and 

vegetables. 
Newspaper   and 

periodicals. 
Urcad   and   bakery 

products. 
Paper. 

Boots  and  shoes.     . 
^Vool      and      hair 
manufacture. 

Cotton  manufacture 
Men's    cotton    gar- 
ments.    . 

ing  mills. 

Electrical  machin- 
ery. 

Railroad  repair 
shops. 

Machinery  N.  E.G. 

Furniture. 

Lumber  and  timber 
products. 

V 

Men's  clothing. 
Books  and  publish- 
ing. 
Women's  clothing. 

Source:  Based  on  appendix  7,  table  n. 
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whole.  There  is  sufficient  concentration  to  make  the 
bulk  of  the  prices  of  manufactured  products  adminis- 
tered prices,  as  wiU  be  apparent  in  the  discussion  of 
prices.  Among  the  industries  employing  25,000  persons 
or  more  there  was  sufficient  concentration  to  allow 
price  administration  in  most  industries. 

The  field  in  which  the  free  market  is  dominant  is  that 
of  agricidture.  For  the  staple  crops,  price  tends  to  be 
made  in  the  market  and  is  outside  the  control  of  any 
independent  producer.  Corn,  wheat,  cotton,  hogs,  and 
beef  cattle,  chickens  and  eggs,  all  show  the  free  market 
type  of  price  formation.  In  the  production  of  these 
staples  there  is  little  concentration  in  relation  to  the 
market.  So  far  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  hogs  are  con- 
cerned, the  insignificant  market  position  of  the 
largest  four  and  largest  eight  producers  is  given  in  the 
table  below. 

Table  IX. — Concentration  in  the  -production  of  three  agricultural 

products 


Proportion  of  total  by- 

Total  num- 
ber of  farms 
producing 

Largest  4 
producers 

Second 
largest  4 
producers 

Percent 
0.14 
.13 
.09 

Percent 
0.09 
.08 
.03 

4, 850,  000 

Wheat  (bu.shels) 

1,  364.  000 

Hogs  (number)                        ..    ..  - - 

3,971,000 

Source:  Largest  producers  determined  from  data  on  checks  of  $10,000  or  more 
issued  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  program  to  agricultural  producers  as  reported 
in  Senut'e  Document  Ni.  S7i  (74th  Congress,  Second  Session),  1936;  and  on  production 
(cooperating)  of  largest  producers  and  total  national  production  for  each  product. 

In  each  case  the  largest  4  producers  account  for 
an  iusigiiificant  fraction  of  the  total  production,  a  small 
fraction  of  1  percent.  The  marked  difference  between 
the  conditions  imder  which  the  prices  for  these  staple 
agricultural  commodities  are  formed  and  the  conditions 
of  price  formation  in  the  bulk  of  manufacturing  activity 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  there  were  less  than  170,- 
000  separate  manufacturing  enterprises  reporting  to  the 
census  of  manufactures  in  1935  and  making  the  whole 
range  of  manufactured  products.  Yet  there  were 
nearly  five  million  separate  producers  of  cotton.  Only 
in  the  nonstaple  products  of  agriculture  is  the  market 
such  that  the  individual  can  administer  his  prices,  and 
even  there  it  is  rare.  The  great  bulk  of  agricultural 
production  is  destined  for  a  market  which  is  free  so  far 
as  control  by  the  individual  producer  or  even  the  selling 
cooperative  is  concerned. 

In  the  field  of  mining  there  is  very  inadequate  data  as 
to  the  concentration  in  relation  to  the  market.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  mining  of  iron  ore  is  concentrated, 
as  is  the  mining  of  anthracite  coal.  Petroleum  pro- 
duction and  bitummous  coal  production  are  on  the 
whole  relatively  unconcentrated,  though  in  many  local 
situations  the  latter  shows  some  tendency  toward  ad- 
ministered prices.'^     There  is  need  for  more  adequate 

32  Petroleum  production  has  been  to  a  significant  degree  subject  to  production 
control  through  State  action.  Petroleiun  refining  is  a  relatively  concentrated 
industry. 


data  on  concentration  in  the  ownership  of  mineral 
resources  and  their  extraction. 

Construction  is  on  the  whole  unconcentrated  so  far 
as  the  producing  imits  are  concerned. 

The  two  remaining  fields  of  activity,  retail  distribu- 
tion and  consumer  services,  are  dominantly  rendering 
services  to  a  local  market  so  that  national  totals  tlu-ow 
Uttle  light  on  concentration  in  relation  to  the  market. 
The  lack  of  information  on  this  score  is  not,  however, 
significant  since  there  is  little  retail  trade  that  is  carried 
on  under  free  market  conditions,  and  few  consumer 
services  provided  on  a  free  market  basis.  For  the  most 
part  the  individual  consumer  buys  most  commodities 
at  prices  set  by  the  retail  distributor  or,  under  the 
Miller-Tydings  Act,  by  the  manufacturer.  Consumer 
services  likewise  are  supplied  in  large  part  on  the 
basis  of  a  fi.xed  price  schedule.  Both  are  for  the 
most  part  conducted  on  the  basis  of  administered 
prices. 

In  summary,  it  can  be  said  that  there  is  such  a  degree 
of  concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  for  the  bulk 
of  goods  in  the  American  economy  that  to  a  major  ex- 
tent the  prices  of  goods  are  formed  on  an  admmistered 
basis  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a  free  market.  Only  in 
the  case  of  agricultural  products  and  certain  other  prod- 
ucts is  price  formed  in  a  free  market.  The  significance 
of  the  extensive  role  of  administered  prices  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  chapter  on  the  price  structure. 

Concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  for  labor. — 
The  market  for  labor  is  fundamentally  different  from 
that  for  goods.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  the 
conditions  of  productive  activity,  not  with  the  product 
of  such  activity.  Both  commodities  and  services  relate 
to  the  results  of  economic  activity  and  money  paid  for 
them  is  paid  for  the  specific  product  or  service.  In  con- 
trast to  this,  wages  and  salaries  are  paj^ments  made  to 
induce  workers  to  accept  the  direction  of  someone  else 
dimng  working  hours. ^'  Wlien  a  worker  accepts  em- 
ployment with  a  particular  enterprise  he  is  agreemg  to 
make  himself  part  of  the  productive  organization  of  the 
enterprise,  to  work  under  the  direction  of  its  manage- 
ment, and  to  leave  the  product  of  his  activity  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  enterprise.  In  return  for  subjecting  himself 
to  this  administrative  direction,  the  worker  receives  a 
wage  or  salary  which  constitutes  essentially  a  ticket  on 
production  redeemable  in  the  products  of  this  or  other 
producers.  As  the  chapter  on  money  flows  has  already 
indicated,  the  paying  out  of  these  tickets  on  production. 


33  There  are  borderline  cases  which  might  be  classed  either  as  involving  pajtnents 
for  labor  or  payments  for  services,  but  in  most  cases  the  classification  is  clear.  It 
depends  partly  on  customary  usage  but  primarily  on  the  degree  to  which  one  individ- 
ual (or organization)  acquiresadministrativeauthoritvoveranother.  It  isetistomary 
to  regard  the  independent  architect  engaged  to  design  a  home  as  paid  for  a  service, 
whereas  an  architect  employed  by  a  housing  corporation  on  a  salary  basis  to  design 
homes  is  customarily  regarded  as  an  employee  paid  for  labor.  The  degree  of  adminis- 
trative control  which  he  accepts  is  presumed  to  be  greater  in  the  latt«r  case  while  the 
degree  of  independence  is  presumed  to  be  greater  in  the  former  case. 
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aiul  their  subsequent  reilemptiou,  is  an  essential  part 
of  modern  industry.  Such  wage  and  salary  payments 
represent  simply  one  aspect  of  the  continuing  social 
relationships  running  from  employee  to  employer  and 
from  employer  to  emiiloyee  which  form  the  basis  of  or- 
ganized activity  within  administrative  units.^*  The 
market  for  labor,  therefore,  caimot  be  effectively  dis- 
cussed as  simply  the  market  for  a  special  type  of 
commodity. 

in  spite  of  the  fact  that  labor  is  not  a  conunodity,  the 
payments  to  be  made  to  workere  for  accepting  adminis- 
trative direction  are  usually  agreed  on  in  terms  of  so 
much  per  imit  of  time  worked  or  per  imit  of  product 
produced.  Wage  or  salaiy  rates  are  thus  similar  in 
certain  respects  to  the  prices  paid  for  commodities,  and 
the  jirocesses  by  which  tiicse  hilior  rates  are  arrived  at 
are  in  some  respects  similar  to  tliose  which  lead  to  price 
determination  in  the  market  for  goods.  The  competi- 
tion of  workers  for  jobs  may  result  in  lower  labor  rates, 
or  tlie  competition  of  employers  for  workers  may  lift 
the  rates.  Yet  the  similarities  are  probably  less  sig- 
niliciint  than  the  diflVrenccs. 

Because  of  the  personal  relationslii])  involved  in  em- 
ployment, it  is  doubtful  if  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  free  market  for  labor.  To  the  wheat  farmer  it 
makes  little  difference  who  the  purchaser  of  his  wheat 
may  be  so  long  as  he  gets  his  money.  Nor  does  the 
wheat  purchaser  usually  care  wluit  farmer  produced  it. 
Though  it  usually  makes  relatively  little  difference  to 
an  enterprise  w'hom  it  employs  so  long  as  technical 
qualifications  are  met,  it  usually  makes  a  great  deal  of 
(lill'erence  to  the  mdividual  worker  for  what  enterprise 
he  works.  The  personal  character  of  the  transaction 
]irevents  the  interchangeability  which  is  essential  to  a 
fi'ce  market. 

In  practice,  the  bulk  of  labor  rates  are  administrative 
or  qiuisi-administrative  in  character  though  the  condi- 
tions surroiuuling  the  administration  differ  widely. 
There  are  four  more  common  ways  in  which  the  admin- 
istrative or  quasi-administriitive  rates  are  established. 
(1)  They  nuiy  be  arrived  at  through  individual  bar- 
gaining between  the  employer  and  employee  with  the 
rate  maintained  constant  through  a  period  of  time  on 
the  basis  of  oral  or  written  agreements  but  sul)ject  to 
revision  from  time  to  time  on  the  basis  of  new  bargain- 
ing. (2)  They  may  be  set  by  administrative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  as  in  the  case  of  government 
and  of  many  corporations  and  businesses.  (3)  They 
nuiy  be  set  by  administrative  action  of  a  lal)or  oi-gani- 
zation  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  building-trade 
unions.  (4)  They  may  be  arrived  at  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  between  representatives  of  producers 


and  workers.''  In  each  case  the  rates  arrived  at,  like 
the  administratively  set  prices  of  goods,  are  usually 
made  in  the  light  of  existing  market  conditions  so  that 
they  are  not  unr(>lated  to  the  market.  However,  like 
administered  prices  of  goods,  they  are  not  arrived  at  as 
the  result  of  the  interaction  of  many  buyers  and  sellers 
bidding  against  eacii  other  in  the  market. 

The  administrative  character  of  labor  rates  suggests 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  concentrating  of  buying, 
selling,  or  of  both,  must  exist.  On  the  side  of  buyers, 
that  is,  among  employers,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
concentration  in  many  if  not  most  labor  markets.  This 
concentration  arises  from  a  variety  of  factors  of  which 
some  of  the  more  unportant  are  (1)  the  narrow  geo- 
graphical limits  of  most  labor  markets;  (2)  the  limits 
imposed  by  specialized  technifiues;  (3)  the  industrial 
concentration  already  referred  to;  and  (4)  the  fonual  or 
informal  arrangements  which  so  often  develop  among 
the  more  important  employers  m  local  conuuuiiities  or 
particular  industries.  Each  of  these  contributes  to 
make  the  number  of  separate  employers  competing  for 
the  manpower  in  nuxny  particular  locaUties  and  indus- 
tries relatively  small. 

The  geograpliical  narrowness  of  particular  labormar- 
kets  caimot  be  overemphasized.  While  tliei-e  are  some 
fields,  such  as  that  of  construction  and  the  harvesting 
of  agricultural  crops,  m  wliich  there  is  a  relatively  liigh 
ilegree  of  g(M)graphical  mobility,  and  some  workers  in 
most  communities,  particularly  tiie  unmarried  an<i  tliose 
newly  seeking  work,  who  are  so  little  tied  to  the  com- 
munity that  they  can  easily  move  to  a  new  locality, 
the  bulk  of  workers  in  most  communities  are  relatively 
ininiiibile.  They  may  own  a  home  wliich  would  have 
to  be  sold  at  a  loss  if  they  were  to  seek  employment  in 
some  distant  community.  Tliey  may  have  established 
social  ties  wliich  hold  them  to  the  particular  community. 
The  lack  of  familiarity  with  other  comiiiuniti(>s  may 
act  as  an  impediment  to  the  seeking  of  work  in  new 
territory.  Tliis  relative  immobility  of  workers  is  re- 
flected in  the  stranded  populations  of  the  worked-out 
coal  areas  of  West  Virginia  and  the  cut-over  timber 
lands  of  nuitiiern  Michigan  and  in  f  Ik^  very  wide  differ- 
ences in  wage  rates  in  different  jjarts  of  the  countiy^, 
particularly  between  the  north  and  south  and  between 
rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  relative  immobility  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
not  a  constant  moving  of  w^orkers  from  one  region  to 
another,  but  oidy  that  there  are  sufficient  impediments 
to  such  movement  as  to  make  each  locality  an  almost 
independent  labor  market  so  far  as  short  periods  of  time 
arc  concerned.  The  working  population  of  a  particular 
community  can  be  somewhat  augmented  from  the  im- 


"  The  importance  given  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  esprit  de  corps  in  adminis- 
trative units  is  significant  evidence  on  this  point. 


3s  There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  wage  rates  might  be  arrived  at,  but  the 
above  four  seem  to  be  factually  the  more  important. 
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mediately  neighboring  communities  or  can  seek  work 
in  the  surrounding  communities,  but  any  major  increase 
or  decrease  is  usually  brought  about  only  gradually 
tlu-ough  a  considerable  period  of  time. 

Not  only  is  the  particular  labor  market  made  narrow 
by  the  geograpliical  immobihty  of  labor  but  it  is  also 
made  narrow  by  the  specialized  teclmiques  of  industry 
and  the  specialized  skills  wliich  have  to  be  developed 
to  fill  particular  jobs.  Neither  the  skilled  typist  nor 
the  skilled  cotton  spinner  is  usually  equipped  to  com- 
pete with  the  other  for  either  of  their  jobs.  The  mason, 
the  carpenter,  and  the  electrician  do  not  usually  compete 
with  each  other  in  the  same  labor  market.  To  sliift 
from  employment  as  a  skilled  worker  or  semiskilled 
worker  in  one  industry  to  work  mvolving  the  corre- 
spondmg  degree  of  skill  in  another  often  requires  an 
extensive  period  of  retraining  wliich  limits  the  quick 
sliif tmg  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  workers  from  industry 
to  industry.  Tliis  functional  inunobiUty  is  often  quite 
as  narrowmg  an  influence  on  the  market  for  labor  as  is 
the  geograpliical  immobility  and  is  reflected  in  the  wide 
differentials  in  labor  rates  which  often  exist  between 
jobs  in  the  same  locality  and  calling  for  the  same  level 
of  skill  but  requiring  a  different  type  of  trauiing.  The 
national  market  for  labor  is  thus  in  reality  a  series  of 
relatively  small  markets  divided  from  each  other  both 
geograpldcally  and  by  types  of  skill,  but  partially 
linked  to  each  other  by  the  mobility  of  the  relatively 
footloose  individuals  in  each  community  and  by  the 
very  gradual  mobility  of  other  parts  of  the  population. 

Most  labor  markets  are  so  narrow  that  they  are 
dominated  on  the  hiring  side  by  a  relatively  few  enter- 
prises. There  are  many  towns  m  wliich  a  suigle  factory 
or  mine  is  the  main  source  of  jobs.  In  other  towns  there 
may  be  only  a  handful  of  separate  enterprises  which 
absorb  a  major  proportion  of  the  workers,  giving  a 
significant  degree  of  concentration  on  the  hiring  side 
which  is  augmented  if  the  different  enterprises  do  not 
compete  for  the  same  skills.  Even  in  the  larger  cities, 
there  are  many  skills  the  market  for  wliich  is  dominated 
by  a  few  companies.  Tliis  concentration  on  the  liiring 
side  of  the  labor  market  is  augmented  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  production  into  large  administrative  units,  wluch 
has  already  been  discussed.  It  is  further  intensified  in 
many  cases  by  understandings  wliich  develop  between 
leading  employers  in  a  particular  community  or  indus- 
try. These  factors  in  combmation  operate  to  produce 
a  liigh  degree  of  concentration  on  the  hiring  side  in  the 
bidk  of  the  labor  markets  of  the  American  economy. 
If  there  were  no  counterbalancing  concentration  on  the 
side  of  workers,  the  establishment  of  labor  rates  would 
be  largely  in  the  hands  of  individual  producers,  limited 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  market  conditions  and  the 
partial  mobility  of  workers. 

In  many  fields,  labor  unions  and  collective  bargaining 


operate  to  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  concentra- 
tion on  the  job-seeking  side  of  the  labor  market.  This 
concentration  is  usually  narrower  in  scope  than  that  on 
the  employing  side  of  the  market  because  it  only  in- 
volves group  bargaining,  not  group  limitation  on  the 
supply  of  labor.^"  So  long  as  the  membersliip  of  a 
union  is  open  to  all  comers  in  an  industry,  concentra- 
tion on  the  labor  side  is  limited  to  bargaining  on  the 
terms  under  wliich  workers  wiU  be  employed.  In  con- 
trast, there  is  often  sufficient  concentration  on  the 
employing  side  of  the  market  so  that  employers  in 
particular  communities  and  industries  are  in  a  posi- 
tion, not  only  to  bargain  on  the  terms  of  employment, 
but  to  limit  the  demand  for  workers  by  shiftmg  work 
from  one  community  to  another  or  by  limiting  pro- 
duction itself.  Even  though  unionization  does  not 
result  in  the  same  degree  of  concentration  on  the  labor 
side  of  the  market  as  that  so  often  existing  on  the 
employing  side,  it  does  somewhat  correct  the  unbalance 
in  bargaining  position  so  that  in  such  cases  labor  rates 
are  collectively  bargained  instead  of  being  administered 
by  the  employing  enterprises.  Where  there  is  little 
concentration  on  the  employing  side  of  a  market,  a 
strong  union  may  be  able  to  administer  labor  rates, 
thus  providing  an  unbalance  in  the  other  direction. 

Prior  to  1935  the  most  important  groups  of  organized 
workers  were  in  the  railroad,  coal  mining,  clotliing,  and 
communication  industries,  and  the  skilled  workers  in 
the  construction  and  printing  industries.  In  1933 
approximately  2,973,000  workers  ^''  were  reported  as 
on  the  rolls  of  labor  organizations  or  II  percent  of  the 
total  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers  in  the  country.'* 
Since  that  tune  union  membership  has  expanded 
greatly  until  in  1938  a  total  claimed  membership  of 
over  8  million  '^  or  27  percent  ^  of  the  wage  and  salaried 
workers  of  the  country  in  that  year  was  reported.^' 
The  organizations  to  which  these  workers  belong  will 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  in  chapter  IX  in  connec- 
tion with  the  structure  of  controls.  In  this  chapter 
their  significance  lies  in  the  bargaining  concentration  in 
relation  to  the  labor  market  wliich  they  give  to  the 
workers,  thus  making  many  labor  markets  relatively 
concentrated  on  both  sides. 


3f^  The  lockout  and  strike  are  of  course  limitations  In  the  demand  for  and  supply  of 
labor  respectively,  but  they  are  extreme  moves  in  the  bargaining  process  rather  than 
attempts  to  effect  the  level  of  labor  rates  by  continuing  restriction  of  demand  or 
supply. 

3^  Wolman.  Leo,  Ebb  and  Flow  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  16. 

3^  Survey  of  Ourrent  Business,  June  1938,  "National  Income  in  1937  Largest  Since 
1929." 

3^  Rough  estimate  based  on  September  1937  estimates  given  in  appendi.\  1-1,  plus 
600,000  additional  to  account  for  increase  since  that  date. 

*o  Estimate  of  wage  earners  and  salaried  workers  in  1938  based  on  rough  estimate  of 
2.5  million  drop  from  the  1937  average  of  32.5  given  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
June  1938. 

^'  The  latter  percentage  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  inflated  whereas  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  Wolman  are  corrected  for  overreporting  of  membership.  It  should 
also  be  noted  that  all  persons  employed  are  not  eligible  for  union  membership,  so 
the  percentages  do  not  represent  the  degree  of  organization  of  potential  members 
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Written  agrconionts  between  employer  and  repre- 
sentatives of  employees  covering  both  labor  rates  and 
other  terms  of  employment  constitute  the  best  evidence 
of  this  conrent  ration  and  the  resultino:  quasi-admin- 
istered lahor  rates.  In  July  1938  between  4,700,000 
and  5,700,000  workers  *^  were  covered  by  such  written 
union  agreements.  Tmhistries  in  which  there  appeared 
to  be  a  significant  proi)ortion  of  workers  covered  by 
such  agreements  are  given  in  table  X.  The  industries 
are  groui)ed  rougldy  according  to  the  proportion  of  the 
workers  tliat  are  covered  by  union  agreements.  No 
data  are  availal)le  on  the  actual  number  of  workers 
covered  by  agreenieiits  in  each  inihistry.  However, 
the  importance  of  the  imhistry  is  imlicated  in  each  case 
bj'  giving  tiie  total  persons  employed. 

For  the  great  bulk  of  workers  not  covered  by  WTitten 
agreements  it  is  prol)ahle  that  there  is  sufficient  con- 
centration on  the  hiring  side  of  the  market  to  allow  the 
employer  to  administer  the  labor  rates  within  very 
appreciable  limits,  altering  them  from  time  to  time  in 
the  light  of  market  conditions  and  the  functions  being 
performed.  This  is  certainly  true  of  the  rates  paid  by 
most  government  agencies,  by  most  big  business  units 
operating  in  industries  lacking  labor  organization,  and 
in  many  medium  and  small  enterprises.  Only  in  the 
case  of  very  small  enterprises  or  special  skills  is  indi- 
vidual bargaining  the  usual  basis  for  arriving  at  labor 
rates.  The  behavior  of  labor  rates  under  these  condi- 
tions of  relatively  high  concentration  on  one  or  both 
sides  of  the  labor  market  will  be  discussed  m  the  next 
chapter  in  connection  with  the  behavior  of  all  prices. 

Concentration  in  relation  to  the  security  markets. — 
Security  transactions  can  be  broken  down  into  four 
major  categories  which  have  cjuite  different  charac- 
teristics so  far  as  concentration  of  buying  or  sellmg  is 
concerned.  These  consist  of  (1)  listed  securities  handled 
on  the  public  exchange  and  not  newly  issued,  (2)  newly 
issued  securities,  (3)  unlisted  securities  not  newly  issued, 
and  (4)  private,  commercial,  and  sunilar  loans  which 
make  up  special  types  of  security  transactions. 

In  the  case  of  a  great  many  securities  listed  on  the 
public  exchanges  and  not  newly  issued,  their  prices  are 
determuicd  under  relatively  free  market  conditions. 
In  such  cases  there  are  usually  at  any  one  time  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  owners  in  a  position  to  sell  at  a 
price  to  prevent  any  one  seller  from  dominating  the 
market  for  any  significant  period  of  time,  and  there  are 
enough  buyers  to  prevent  any  one  buyer  from  exercising 
a  significant  control  over  price  except  very  temporarily. 
In  the  case  of  other  listed  securities,  where  large  blocks 

«  For  estimating  the  workers  covered  by  written  agreements  a  rough  percentage 
was  assumed  corresponding  to  each  group  shown  in  table  X  and  applied  to  the  employ- 
ment figures  in  each  group.  The  range  shown  is  calculated  by  increasing  and  decreas- 
ing the  resulting  figures  for  each  group  by  10  percent  and  then  summing  them. 


Table  X. 


-Prevalence  of  written  union  agreements  in  the  United 
States,  July  1938 


In'Iustries  covered 


.\lmost  entirely  under  written  agreements; 

1.  Clothing,  men's  (outerwear  and  furnishings) 

2.  Clothing,  women's  (outerwear  and  underwear) 

3.  Coalmining 

).  Furs 

6.  Ola.'is  (window,  plato,  and  other  flat  glass) 

fi.  Liijuor,  malt  (includes  route  salesmen) 

7.  Musicians' 

8.  Newspaper  printing  and  publishing 

If.  Performers  (legitimate  stage,  vaudeville,  burlesque,  grand 

o|iera.  motion  pictures,  and  radio  performers)' 

10.  Railroad  train  and  yard  services 


Total. 


B.   Large  proportion  under  written  agreements  (more  than  half): 

I    .Miiminum  (refining  and  fabrication) _ 

2.  .\iiIomc)bile-s  and  parts 

3.  Hook,  magazine,  and  job  printing  and  publishing 

4.  Uiiilding  and  construction' 

5.  Cement  manufacture 

C.  City  passenger  transport  (street  railway,  elevated,  bus, 

and  subway) _ , _ 

7.  Electrical  equipment  (includes  radios) 

8.  Hats  and  millinery 

9.  Iron  and  steel 

10.  Longshore. _ 

11.  AfachiTuTy  and  parts _ 

12.  Maritime  transport  (licensed  and  unlicensed  personnel)-. 

13.  Railroad  clerical  service 

14.  Railroad  shops  and  maintenance 

15.  Rayon  yarn 

16.  Rubber  (tires,  inner  tubes,  boots,  shoes,  and  other  rubber 

goods) _ 

17.  Stoves 

IS.  Tailors  (merchant  tailors  employed  in  retail  trade) 


Total. 


.\bout  half  under  written  agreements: 

1.  Baking  (bread,  cracker,  cake — include.*:  route  salesmen)... 

2.  Glassware 

3.  Intercity  bus  transport 

4.  Metal  mining,  nonferrous 

5.  Petroleum  (crude  production  and  refining) _ , 

0.  Shipbuilding  and  repairs  (private  shipyards) 

7.  Shoe.      

8.  Silk  and  rayon  textiles 

9.  Theater  and  motion-picture  studio  employees  (motion- 

picture  ojierators.  box  office,  stage  hands,  costume  seam- 
stres.se.s,  etc.,  in  legitimate  and  motion-picttu-e  theaters: 
studio  production  employees) 

Trucking  (city  and  intercity — includes  route  salesmen).,.. 

Upholstering  and  floor  covering  (employees  in  retail  trade). 

Total 


10. 
11. 


D.  Moderate  proportion  under  union  agreements: 

1.  Barbers'.   _ 

2.  Brick  and  clay  products  (includes  pottery  and  chinaware). 

3.  Canning  (vegetable,  fruit,  fi.'^h,  etc.) 

4.  Cigarettes ._ 

5.  Cigars... 

6.  Coke  and  manufactured  gas _. 

7.  Cotton  ti'xtilcs  and  small  wares 

8.  Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles  (excluding  textiles) 

9.  Flour  and  other  grain  products ; - 

10.  Furniture  (wood,  upholstered  and  metal) _ 

11.  Hosiery , 

12.  Hotels  and  restaurants'.. 

13.  Jewelry  and  silverware. 

14.  Leather  (tanning  and  leather  products,  other  than  shoes) 

15.  Lieht  and  power 

16.  Lumber  and  timber  products  (logging,  sawmills,  planing 

mills,  and  products  other  than  furniture,  pulp  and  paper, 
turpentine  and  rosin).  

17.  Milk  and  other  dairy  products  (includes  route  salesmen),. 

18.  Newspaper  office  employees  (editorial,  circulation,  and 

advertising  dei>artments) 

19.  Pulp  and  paper  products 

20.  Sugar  refining,  cane 

21.  Taxi.. 

22.  Telegraph 

23.  Woolen  and  worsted  textiles 


Total. 


Number  em- 
ployed in  in- 
dustry, 1935 


321,000 
200,000 
455,000 
23.000 
7.1.000 
48,000 


234,00(^ 


233.  OOO 


22,000 
425,  000 
100,  000 
719,000 

23,000 


275,000 

51,000 

389,000 


2 15,  000 


172,000 

414.000 

54,000 

132.000 
49,  000 
l.^OOO 


3.111,000 


210, 000 
12,000 


53,000 
213,  000 
51.000 

216,  nno 

132,  000 


158,000 
9.  OOO 


1.114,000 


50.000 
140,000 
26,000 

69.  ma 

■V:  000 
396,  000 

79,000 

31.000 
146.  (KlO 
IH,  OOO 
7S7,  000 

33.000 
120.000 
231,000 


456, 000 


94,000 
15,000 


70.000 
176,  (100 


3,  102, 000 


.Source:  This  classification  was  prepared  by  the  Industrial  Relations  Section  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics;  it  is  based  upon  union  agreements  and  other  information 
in  the  files  of  the  Bureau,  not  upon  a  statistical  survey. 

'  Con<liIinns  regulated  in  many  eases  by  detailed  written  working  rules  which  may 
be  onilly  acci'i>'e<l  by  each  employer  without  being  incorporated  in  an  individual 
written  agreement. 

^  Stage,  vaudeville,  burlesque,  and  grand  opera  performers  are  generally  covered 
by  individual  contracts  with  uniform  provisions,  as  agreed  upon  in  collective  bar- 
gaining. 
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of  a  particular  stock  or  bond  are  held  by  a  few  owners, 
the  conditions  of  a  free  market  may  be  lacking. 

In  contrast  to  these  relatively  free  market  conditions 
for  seasoned  securities,  new  security  issues  cannot 
usually  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  free  market.  Such 
large  blocks  of  a  stock  or  bond  issue  are  initially  held 
by  the  issuing  corporation  and  subsequently  by  the 
underwriting  syndicate  that  a  free  market  cannot  be 
expected.  For  a  time  the  syndicate  almost  necessarily 
dominates  the  seUing  side  of  the  market  and  is  in  a 
position  to  "break"  the  market.  The  economic  impli- 
cations of  the  process  of  new  security  flotation  have 
received  so  little  attention  that  it  is  not  possible  to  indi- 
cate clearly  the  structural  significance  of  the  lack  of  a 
free  market  in  the  period  of  initial  flotation. 

Unlisted  securities  usually  have  a  somewhat  less 
broad  market  than  listed  securities  and  are  therefore 
more  subject  to  control  for  periods  of  time  by  a  partic- 
ular buyer  or  seller.  Often  administered  prices  appear 
in  this  field  as  a  particular  firm  specializes  in  a  certain 
issue,  offering  to  buy  at  a  price  which  is  held  constant  for 
considerable  periods  of  time.  The  same  firm  is  likely  to 
establish  a  selling  price  constant  for  periods  of  time. 
The  difference  in  the  fixed  buying  and  selling  price 
constitutes  the  equivalent  of  a  commission  for  handling 
the  securities  and  taking  the  risks  of  maintaining  the 
market. 

Transactions  involving  private  and  commercial  and 
other  loans  appear  to  rmi  the  whole  gamut  ot  market 
conditions.  While  there  is  little  evidence  of  concentra- 
tion in  relation  to  the  market  on  the  part  of  either 
lenders  or  borrowers  in  the  main  financial  centers  when 
large  sums  and  ample  security  are  involved,  the  small 
local  borrower  is  usually  faced  with  only  a  small  number 
of  potential  lenders.  The  extent  to  which  lending 
terms  are  administered  by  the  lender,  sre  bargained 
between  the  lender  and  the  borrower,  or  are  made  in  the 
free  market,  cannot  be  set  forth  here,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  administered  terms  are  set  by  the  lender  so 
far  as  a  large  body  of  small  businesses  aiid  borrowers  are 
concerned,  and  that  the  terms  often  remain  constant  for 
months  or  even  years  at  a  time.  How  significant  this  is 
to  the  structure  of  the  whole  economy  is  a  problem  which 
has  received  little  attention  and  yet  may  be  important. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  three  main  markets — goods,  labor  and  securities — 
has  blocked  out  the  areas  in  which  the  market  mecha- 
nisms facilitate  the  organization  of  resources  through 
free  market  prices  and  the  areas  in  which  the  market 
operates  through  prices  which  are  not  currently  set  by 
the  interaction  of  a  large  number  of  independent  buyers 
and  sellers.  In  spite  of  its  crudeness,  the  survey  has 
showni  that  outside  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
and  listed  securities,  the  bulk  of  prices,  including  labor 
rates,  are  not  established  in  free  markets.     This  is  an 


essential  structural  characteristic  of  the  American 
economy.  The  fact  that  such  a  large  proportion  of 
prices  are  made  in  markets  m  which  there  is  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  concentration  of  buying,  of  selling,  or  of 
both,  is  an  essential  key  to  an  understanding  of  the 
behavior  of  prices  and  of  the  organizing  function  played 
by  the  market  mechanism  in  the  American  economy. 
It  means  that  the  market  mechanism  plays  a  smaller 
role  in  the  organizing  of  resources  than  would  be  the  case 
if  the  bulk  of  prices  were  made  in  free  markets  and  points 
to  the  larger  role  played  by  admmistration  and  by  the 
other  organizing  influences  yet  to  be  discussed. 

Coordination  through  Canalizing  Rules 

The  framework  of  laws,  rules  and  customs  which 
canalize  human  activity  without  dictating  it  are  so 
familiar  that  their  organizing  influence  is  often  little 
realized  except  as  some  sharp  change  is  made  such  as  the 
adoption  of  a  new  canalizing  law  or  the  widespread 
breaking  of  an  old  custom.  Yet  in  practice  they  are 
probably  as  essential  to  the  effective  organizing  of  re- 
sources as  are  administration  and  the  market  mecha- 
nism. Consider  how  much  the  American  one-price 
system  of  retail  buying  and  selling  contributes  to  effec- 
tive retail  distribution,  yet  it  is  only  a  matter  of  an 
accepted  custom.  Or  the  great  aid  to  the  organizing  of 
production  which  is  given  by  the  standard  ndes  of 
double-entry  bookkeeping  which  are  mostly  a  matter  of 
custom  though  sometimes  codified  into  law  for  such 
types  of  activity  as  railroad  or  utility  operation. 
Essential  to  the  effective  working  of  many  of  the  organ- 
ized markets  are  the  marketing  rules  by  which  transac- 
tions are  guided  but  not  determined.  The  laws  which 
require  the  fulfillment  of  contracts  and  laws  which  limit 
the  theft  or  destruction  of  physical  wealth  are  essential 
to  the  organization  of  modem  industry.  All  of  these 
constitute  examples  of  working  rules  by  which  human 
activity  is  guided  into  more  productive  channels. 

Not  all  the  laws,  rules,  and  customs  are  solely 
canalizing  in  character.  Some  dictate  specific  action, 
as  when  an  income-tax  law  requires  a  specific  payment 
or  a  safety  regulation,  as  interpreted  by  a  regulating 
agency,  requires  the  demolition  of  an  imsafe  building. 
Laws  which  call  for  specific  performance  are  adminis- 
trative in  character  though  they  may  also  have  a 
canalizing  influence. 

On  the  whole,  the  bulk  of  laws,  rules,  and  customs 
are  primarily  canalizing.  By  setting  up  barriers  to 
particular  actions  they  narrow  down  the  range  of  dis- 
cordant activities  and  thereby  encoiu-age  acti\-ities  on 
the  part  of  individuals,  enterprises,  and  government 
units  which  mesh  with  each  other  in  a  more  organized 
fashion  than  would  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  their 
canalizing  influence.  The  zoning  ordinance  which 
limits  new  factory  construction  to  one  part  of  a  city 
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and  separates  residential  from  commercial  areas  does 
not  require  anyone  to  build  a  new  factory  but  only 
requires  that  if  a  new  factory  is  built  it  should  be  built 
in  the  manufacturing  area,  not  in  the  residential  or 
commercial  area.  Such  an  ordinance  can  thus  produce 
a  more  organized  development  of  a  city  without  ad- 
ministerin<r  that  develoimient.  It  canalizes  city  de- 
veloi)ment  without  dictating  specific  performance. 

Relatively  little  analysis  has  been  made  of  the 
organizing  influence  of  canalizing  rules  in  the  field  of 
economic  activity.  Studies  have  been  made  of  the 
way  laws  come  into  being,  the  way  goverrmient  insti- 
tutions develop,  and  the  way  indivichials  holding 
political  positions  acquire  those  positions  or  are  dis- 
placed, but  relatively  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  organizing  iufhience  wliich  laws  have  on  economic 
acti\aty."  Until  more  extensive  analyses  have  been 
made,  it  is  not  possible  to  indicate  clearly  the  role 
played  by  canalizing  rules.  Yet  such  work  as  has 
already  been  done  indicates  clearly  that  laws,  rules, 
and  customs  do  play  a  major  role  in  making  the  sepa- 
rate acti^-ities  of  millions  of  individuals  mesh  into  the 
organized  activity  of  the  American  economy. 

Coordination  through  Accepted  Goals 

The  fourth  major  orgaiiiziiig  influence,  that  of  ac- 
cepted goals,  has  received  even  less  study  than  canaliz- 
ing rules  yet  it  is  clear  tli;it  it  plays  a  significant  role  in 
the  organization  of  the  use  of  resources.  ^Alien  two  or 
more  people  agree  to  accomplish  a  certain  objective  it  is 
often  possible  for  their  action  to  be  coordmate  simply 
because  eacli  one  acts  in  terms  of  the  logic  implicit  in 
the  accepted  goal.  In  such  a  simple  action  as  moving 
a  table  across  a  room,  if  two  men  agree  on  this  action, 
each  one  almost  automatically  takes  hold  of  the  end  of 
the  table  nearest  to  him.  Only  if  neither  is  nearer  one 
end  than  the  other  do  they  waste  effort  by  both  grabbing 
for  the  same  end  of  the  table.  In  the  complex  life  of 
eveiy  day,  reliance  is  constantly  beuig  placed  on  the 
logic  of  accepted  goals  to  guide  individuals  so  that  their 
separate  activities  fit  together.  A  meeting  is  to  be 
held,  a  big  contract  is  to  be  filled,  or  a  boat  is  to  be 
docked.  With  only  a  minimum  of  specific  instructions, 
the  individuals  directly  responsible  for  any  one  of  these 
activities  will  take  up  their  appropriate  positions  and 
carry  forward  their  respective  functions.     The  man  on 


«  A  few  studies  of  the  character  suggested  have  been  made  as  John  R.  Commons, 
The  Legal  Foundation  of  Capitalism:  James  C.  Bonbright.  Valuation  of  Property; 
and  Berle  and  Means,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Private  Property. 
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the  pier  does  not  have  to  be  told  to  catch  the  first  coil 
of  rope  thrown  out  from  the  boat  as  it  comes  close  to 
the  pier,  draw  in  the  slack,  and  drag  the  following 
hawser  over  the  appro()riate  capstan.  His  trainmg 
allows  him  to  follow  the  logic  of  the  situation  as  it 
develops,  drawing  in  the  successive  hawsers,  perhaps 
receiving  directions  from  time  to  time  with  respect  to 
particular  details  of  action  but,  on  the  whole,  carrj'ing 
out  those  actions  implicit  in  dockuig  the  boat  which 
are  appropriate  to  his  position.  Each  other  member  of 
the  pier  crew  is  likewise  guided  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  by  the  logic  of  the  job  in  hand.  With  a  minimum 
of  explicit  direction,  the  organized  activity  of  tying  the 
ship  up  at  the  pier  is  carried  forward.  In  situation 
after  situation  which  could  be  analyzed,  organization 
is  to  a  significant  exteivt  the  result  of  the  acceptance  of 
some  explicitl}-  recognized  goal  though  in  more  complex 
situations  its  influence  is  usually  combined  with  that 
of  the  market  mechanism,  adnunistration,  and  canaliz- 
ing rules,  the  different  influences  in  combination  pro- 
ducing the  organized  residt. 

So  little  study  has  been  given  to  the  part  of  the 
organizmg  uifluence  of  accepted  goals  in  economic 
matters  that  it  is  not  possible  to  set  forth  their  role  in 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  whole  economy.  It 
is  well  recognized  that  in  times  of  war  the  natioiud  unity 
growing  out  of  the  wnidespread  acceptance  of  the  single 
war  objective  docs  act  as  an  organizing  influence.  In 
peace  times  there  may  be  similar  though  less  clearly 
discemable  results  growing  out  of  the  acceptance  of 
national  goals.  Until  analyses  along  this  fine  have  been 
devcl()])ed,  the  role  of  accepted  goals  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  organization  of  activity  in  lesser  spheres 
cannot  be  set  forth  as  it  effects  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  whole  economy. 

Regardless  of  the  exact  role  of  accepted  goals,  there 
can  be  little  question  that  the  four  factors  discussed 
above,  administration,  market  mechanism,  canalizing 
rules  and  accepted  goals,  are  of  major  significance  for 
the  organized  use  of  resources.  Together  th(>y  consti- 
tute the  main  influences  wliich  make  the  separate 
activities  of  the  millions  of  workers  in  the  nation  com- 
bhie  info  an  organized  whole.  Each  concrete  situation 
usually  nivolves  a  combination  of  these  influences,  some- 
times in  one  proportion,  sometimes  in  another.  These 
influences  in  comlnnation  provide  the  organizational 
structure  of  the  whole  economy  and  the  relative  roles 
wliich  each  inlays  gives  its  specific  character  to  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  American  economj- . 


CHAPTER  VIII.— THE  PRICE  STRUCTURE 


Introduction 

In  the  preceding  chapter  the  market  mechanism  has 
been  emphasized  as  a  major  coordinating  influence. 
This  coordination  is  brought  about  through  the  series 
of  exchanges  between  economic  units.  These  in  turn 
are  in  large  measure  governed  by  prices  which  act  as  a 
mediator  in  apportioning  resources  and  benefits.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  tliis  chapter  to  examine  the  structure 
of  prices  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  extent  to 
which  they  do  in  fact  contribute  to  full  and  efl^ective 
use  of  resources.  Following  the  procedure  of  earlier 
chapters,  the  price  structure  will  be  considered  first 
in  terms  of  the  interrelationship  of  prices  as  of  a  given 
time,  then  in  terms  of  the  trends  of  change,  and  finally 
in  terms  of  their  sensitivity  to  depression. 

Prices  fall  into  three  major  categories  according  to 
the  three  main  types  of  transactions  which  they 
govern — goods,  manpower,  and  securities.     The  first, 


goods  prices,  involves  primarily  the  products  of  pro- 
ductive activity,  including  capital  goods  as  well  as 
consumption  goods  and  both  commodities  and  services. 
The  second  category  involves  primarily  the  employ- 
ment arrangements  whereby  individuals  agree  to  work 
under  administrative  direction  for  a  wage  or  salary. 
The  contractual  wage  or  salary  rates  enter  into  the 
price  structure  as  the  price  for  manpower.  The  third 
category,  that  of  security  prices,  refers  primarily  to  the 
legal  instruments  representing  the  prospect  of  future 
money  returns  in  such  forms  as  interest  and  dividends.^ 


•  These  legal  instruments  often  involve  more  or  less  contingent  threads  of  control 
over  productive  enterprises,  as  in  the  case  of  voting  stock,  or  over  instruments  of  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  case  of  a  farm  mortgage,  but  their  main  characteristic  from  the  point 
of  view  of  price  is  their  prospect  of  bringing  in  money  to  the  purchaser  in  the  future. 
At  their  initial  sale,  securities  may  bring  capital  to  productive  enterprise  or  funds  to 
be  spent  on  current  consumption,  whereas  in  subsequent  sales  the  interest  and  con- 
trols represented  by  the  security  are  transferred  from  one  holder  to  another  at  a  price. 
I  neither  case  the  essential  nature  of  the  transact  ion  is  the  payment  of  money  currently 
for  the  prospect  of  receiving  money  in  the  future. 
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In  order  to  cover  the  essentials  of  the  price  structure, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  outline  the  structure  of  prices 
in  the  goods  market,  the  structure  of  wage  and  salary 
rates,  and  the  structure  of  security  prices,  and  to  follow 
tlirough  the  interrelations  among  these  tliree  structures. 

The  Relation  Between  Goods 
Prices,  Labor  Rates,  and 
Security  Prices 

A  rough  indication  of  interrelation  between  prices  in 
the  three  main  price  fields  can  be  obtamed  by  compar- 
ing price  indexes  representing  price  behavior  in  each 
field.  In  chart  I,  crude  indexes  are  given  of  the  changes 
in  goods  prices  at  retail,^  in  labor  rates,  and  in  secxority 
prices.  An  examination  of  this  chart  indicates  that 
retail  prices  and  labor  rates  tend  to  fluctuate  fairly 
closely  together  for  short  periods,  both  rising  sharply  in 
the  war  years  from  1915  to  1920  and  then  fallmg  to- 
gether in  1921  and  1922,  fallmg  agam  from  19.30  to  1933 
and  risuig  from  then  to  1937.  This  close  relation  be- 
tween fluctuation  in  hourly  labor  rates  and  fluctuations 
in  retail  prices  holds  for  both  hourly  wage  rates  and 
salary  rates  but  neither  appears  to  fluctuate  closely  with 
wholesale  prices.  This  is  made  apparent  in  chart  II, 
which  gives  indexes  for  each  of  the  four  items  separately 
and  shows  wage  and  salary  rates  fluctuating  fairly 
closely  together  while  wholesale  prices  show  much  more 
^^olent  fluctuations  in  the  war  period  than  do  retail 
prices. 

Though  labor  rates  and  retail  prices  tend  to  fluctuate 
roughly  together  for  short  periods,  labor  rates  have 
mcreased  fairly  steadily  in  relation  to  retail  prices.  This 
is  shown  in  chart  111,  which  gives  the  relation  of  hourly 

'  As  an  index  of  retail  prices,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  the  Cost  of  Living, 
is  used  to  reflect  goods  prices  because  it  is  probably  more  typical  of  goods  prices  as  a 
whole  than  an  index  of  wholesale  prices  or  a  composite  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 
In  the  first  place  the  cost  of  hving  is  on  the  whole  more  comprehensive  than  an  index 
of  wholesale  prices.  It  includes  the  prices  for  many  commodities  and  services  which 
do  not  pass  through  the  wholesale  markets,  such  as  the  professional  services  of  doctor 
and  dentist,  the  personal  services  of  barber  shops,  amusements,  and  house  rentals. 
It  also  reflects  In  the  price  of  retail  commodities  not  only  the  price  for  the  function 
of  retail  distribution  but  to  some  extent  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  commodities 
distributed  at  retail.  On  the  other  hand,  it  misses  the  goods  sold  at  wholesale  but 
not  passing  through  the  retail  markets,  such  as  capital  equipment  and  construction 
goods.  In  the  second  place,  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  indexes  probably  exag- 
gerate the  flexibility  of  prices  because  they  tend  to  be  made  up  of  more  standard 
commodities  which,  on  the  whole,  fluctuate  in  price  more  than  nonstandard  goods. 
This  exaggeration  of  flexibility  is  probably  inherent  in  the  creation  of  price  inde-xes. 
In  order  to  construct  an  index  of  prices  it  is  almost  essential  to  employ  the  prices  of 
relatively  standard  products  to  typify  the  prices  in  whole  industries.  Yet  in  most 
industries  the  standard  products  are,  on  the  whole,  more  flexible  in  price  than  the  less 
standard  products.  Thus  cotton  yams  and  standard  cotton  sheeting,  print  cloth  and 
similar  standard  fabrics  are  used  to  typify  the  cotton  textile  industry.  These  are 
items  all  of  whose  prices  are  relatively  flexible.  But  approximately  20  percent  of  the 
value  of  products  of  the  cotton  textile  industry  is  made  up  of  specialty  products  such 
as  draperies,  plush,  velvet,  surgical  dressings,  woven  labels,  which  are  relatively  less 
flexible  in  price.  For  most  industries  it  is  easier  to  obtain  continuous  price  series  for 
standard  products  than  for  specialty  products  and  the  price  of  a  standard  product 
seems  a  more  appropriate  item  in  a  price  index  than  the  price  of  any  single  specialty 
product  because  it  is  likely  to  represent  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  product  of 
the  industry.  The  same  exaggeration  likewise  tends  to  arise  in  the  cost  of  living 
index,  though  since  the  items  in  the  cost  of  living  index  are,  on  the  whole,  less  flexible 
than  wholesale  prices  the  exaggeration  of  flexibility  is  probably  not  so  great. 
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Source;  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  18,  section  20. 

labor  rates  to  retail  prices.  Taking  the  index  of  retail 
prices  as  100,^  the  index  of  labor  rates  mcreased  fairly 
steadily  from  78.8  in  1913  to  126.5  in  1937.  Both  the 
retail  price  index  and  the  labor  rate  index  are  too  crude 
to  allow  a  precise  measurement  of  the  increase  in  the 
real  buying  power  of  hours  of  labor,  but  they  point  to 
a  very  real  and  faii-ly  continuous  increase  smce  1913. 
This  increase  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  annual 
incomes  have  increased  but  only  that  an  hour  of  labor 
can  buy  more  goods. 

The  increase  in  hourly  labor  rates  in  relation  to  retail 
prices  presumably  reflects,  for  the  most  part,  such  of 
the  gains  from  technical  improvement  as  have  been 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  either  lower 
prices  or  higher  labor  rates.  Just  how  far  the  gains 
from  technical  improvement  have  actually  been  passed 
on  and  how  far  they  have  been  retained  by  producers 
cannot  be  determined  without  intensive  research,  but 
it  is  clear  that  in  very  considerable  magnitude  the  gains 
have  been  passed  on.  In  the  main  this  has  resulted 
from  the  individual  producer's  effort  to  expand  his 
markets,  from  price  competition  among  producers,  and 
from  the  pressure  of  organized  labor  to  increase  its 
hourlv  wage  rates. 


J  Both  indexes  being  based  on  1926-29  as  100. 
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This  passing  on  of  tlie  gains  from  tocliniciil  improve- 
ment can  be  seen  in  detail  in  some  of  the  industries 
which  have  showTi  great  strides  toward  more  efficient 
production  in  recent  years.  In  chart  IV  below,  hourly 
wage  rates*  and  indexes  of  wholesale  prices  are  given 
for  three  such  industries.  In  the  automobile  industry 
the  price  of  cars  declined  fairly  steadily  from  1926  to 
1933,  while  wage  rates  appear  to  have  been  increasing 
steadily  from  1926  to  1937  except  for  the  depression 
years  of  1932  and  1933.  Not  only  was  the  quahty  of 
the  low-priced  car  steadily  iin[)rove(l  but  the  technical 
improvement  which  reduced  the  man-hours  necessary- 
to  produce  a  car  was  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  reflected 
in  the  smaller  number  of  hours  which  it  was  necessary 
to  work  in  the  industry  in  order  to  obtain  enough  wages 
to  buy  a  car.* 

In  the  case  of  raj-on,  the  price  dropped  sharply  from 
1926  to  1931  and  more  gradually  thereafter,  reflecting 
the  decreased  costs  of  production.  Unfortunately 
data  on  hourly  earnings  are  not  available  prior  to  1929. 
The  level  of  earnings  in  that  year,  however,  and  some 
steady  increase  shown  since  1932  indicate  that  the 
gains  from  toclmical  improvements  in  tliis  industry 
were  first  passed  on  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
lower  prices  and  subsequently  passed  on  to  the  workers 
in  the  form  of  higher  wages. 

The  knit  goods  industrj'  appears  to  have  gone  through 
a  period  prior  to  1930  when  technical  gains  were  passed 
on  through  both  price  decline  and  wage  increase. 
Thereafter  prices  and  wages  have  moved  up  and  down 
together,  maintaining  a  fairly  constant  relationship 
with  each  other. 

In  considering  the  gains  in  the  buying  power  of  hourly 
earnings  it  is  important  not  to  confuse  these  with 
increases  in  animal  wages  or  with  improvements  in  the 
standard  of  li\Tng.  Because  of  extensive  unemployment 
and  part-time  employment,  increases  in  relative  hourly 
wages  have  not  necessarily  meant  an  increase  in  aimual 
income.  Likewise  even  with  full-time  employment  the 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  the  standard  work  week, 
already  indicated  in  chapter  V  has  reduced  the  total 
hours  worked  so  that  the  increase  in  relative  hourly 
wage  rates  has  not  resulted  in  a  commensurate  increase 
in  income  even  for  those  persons  fortunate  enough  to 
be  fully  employed.  In  each  of  the  tliree  mdustries 
shown  in  chart  IV,  weekly  eaniings  were  lower  in  1936 
than  in  1929  although  hourly  wage  rates  were  substan- 
tially higher.'     The  significance  of  the  decline  of  goods 
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«  Nalional  Industrial  Conference  Board  hourly  earnings  are  used  in  this  chart  for 
automobiles  and  knit  poods  althouph  they  differ  somewhat  from  the  hourly  earnings 
shown  for  these  industries  in  appendix  fi.  The  latter  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data,  which  are  not  available  for  the  years  prior  to  1932. 

»  The  manpower  involved  in  producing  the  raw  materials  for  the  industry  and  the 
wage  rat«s  paid  in  their  production  should  also  be  taken  account  of,  but  data  are  not 
now  available  in  a  form  to  do  this. 

•  See  appendix  18.  section  21. 
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prices  in  relation  to  hourly  labor  rates  lies  in  the  decline 
in  real  prices  in  response  to  the  decline  in  real  costs 
resulting  from  technical  improvement.  Only  mader 
conditions  in  which  resources  were  continuously  used  to 
the  full  and  men  and  equipment  were  not  idle  would 
this  decline  in  prices  be  surely  reflected  in  an  increase 
in  the  standard  of  living. 

In  contrast  to  the  closely  similar  behavior  of  the 
mdexes  of  retail  prices  and  labor  rates,  security  prices 
appear  to  fluctuate  in  a  manner  largely  independent 
of  these  two.  Between  1915  and  1 920,  when  both  retail 
prices  and  labor  rates  approximately  doubled,  the  index 
of  security  prices  fluctuated  relatively  little.  It  was, 
in  fact,  slightly  lower  in  1920  than  in  1915  since,  al- 
though stocks  went  up  a  little,  bonds  dropped  appre- 
ciably m  response  to  the  higher  rates  of  interest  resulting 
from  the  war,  as  can  be  seen  in  charts  I  and  II.  Be- 
tween 1922  and  1929  when  both  retail  prices  and  labor 
rates  were  relatively  stable  except  for  the  gradual  in- 
crease in  the  latter,  the  index  of  security  prices  approxi- 
mately doubled,  the  bonds  mdex  recovering  its  earher 
loss  and  the  stock  index  tripling.  Only  in  the  depres- 
sion period  from  1929  to  1937  do  the  indexes  of  retail 
prices,  labor  rates,  and  security  prices  show  the  same 
general  behavior.  All  three  declined  with  depression 
and  rose  with  recovery,  security  prices  droppmg  sooner 
and  more  sharply  and  recovering  sooner  and  more 
sharply  than  the  other  two.  Retail  prices  dropped 
more  than  labor  rates  and  recovered  less,  thus  continu- 
mg  the  trend  toward  higher  hourly  labor  rates  in  rela- 
tion to  prices  already  referred  to,  but  neither  retail 
prices  nor  labor  rates  dropped  as  far  or  recovered  as 
much  as  security  prices. 

So  far,  in  discussmg  the  structure  of  prices,  attention 
has  been  focused  on  general  price  indexes  typifying 
the  three  main  types  of  market  transactions.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  emphasize  the  general  relation  of 
the  different  markets  to  each  other.  Actually  within 
each  of  these  markets  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of 
price  behavior,  with  certain  patterns  runnuig  through 
this  diversity  which  appear  to  give  to  the  system  of 
prices  in  the  United  States  its  essential  structure.  For 
the  purpose  of  examining  these  patterns  of  price  be- 
havior, each  market  will  be  considered  in  turn,  first  the 
prices  of  goods,  then  labor  rates  and  then,  very  briefly, 
security  prices. 

The  Structure  of  Goods  Prices 

In  comparing  indexes  of  goods  prices  with  indexes 
for  labor  rates  and  security  prices,  an  index  of  retail 
prices  has  been  employed  to  represent  the  general 
behavior  of  goods  prices.  This  mdex  has  been  used 
because,  on  the  whole,  an  index  of  retail  prices  seems 
more  typical  of  the  behavior  of  goods  price  than  the 


wholesale  price  index  or  than  any  composite  index  which 
could  at  present  be  constructed.  But  in  examining  the 
internal  structure  of  goods  prices,  the  constituent  items 
in  the  available  wholesale  price  index  appear  likely  to 
give  a  better  basis  of  analysis  than  those  making  up 
the  retail  price  index.  The  available  data  on  individual 
wholesale  prices  are  on  the  whole  more  rehable  than  those 
for  retail  prices;'  wholesale  prices  tend  to  be  more 
sensitive  than  retail  prices  and  thus  magnify  the 
essentials  of  the  goods  price  structure;  and  finaUy, 
wholesale  prices  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  goods  market 
and  their  behavior  is  basic  to  the  economic  adjustments 
by  which  the  market  mechanism  can  operate  to  f  aciUtate 
the  fuU  and  effective  use  of  resources. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  the  behavior  of  individual 
wholesale  prices  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
wholesale  price  index.  A  fairly  typical  samjjle  of 
individual  price  series  is  given  in  chart  V.' 

The  separate  series  show  the  greatest  diversity  of 
behavior.  Both  egg  and  coal  prices  show  a  marked 
seasonal  variation,  but  egg  prices  show  clearly  the 
influence  of  the  depression,  while  the  price  of  coal 
hardly  reflects  the  depression  at  all,  the  drop  in  price 
from  1929  to  1932  being  more  like  a  step  in  a  longer 
trend  of  declining  anthracite  prices.  Most  of  the  series 
show  the  influence  of  the  depression  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  though  men's  dress  shoes  fail  to  show  a  depres- 
sion decline  in  price  and  rayon  fails  to  show  a  rise  in 
price  with  recovery.  Tobacco  prices  followed  fairly 
closely  the  behavior  of  the  wholesale  price  index,  while 
rye  shows  independent  fluctuations  wliich  might  be 
traced  to  variations  in  the  size  of  crop.  The  top  four 
series  show  price  changes  practically  every  month, 
whfle  the  price  of  rayon  and  dress  shoes  reflect  an 
appreciable  degree  of  administrative  control,  each  of 
them  remaining  constant  for  months  at  a  time.  Glu- 
cose is  intermediate,  being  fairly  flexible  in  price  yet 
showing  occasional  periods  of  price  administration. 
Almost  any  group  of  wholesale  prices  chosen  at  random 
will  show  this  same  diversity  of  behavior. 

Sensitivity  to  Basic  Factors 
Conditioning  Economic  Activity 

The  first  important  structural  characteristic  under- 
lying this  diversity  of  behavior  is  associated  with  differ- 
ences in  the  sensitivity  of  prices  to  gradual  changes  in 
the  basic  factors  which  condition  economic  activity^ 
changes  in  tecluiiques  of  production,  in  available 
resources,  and  in  consumer  wants.  If  prices  are  to  act 
in  such  a  way  as  to  apportion  resources  in  balanced 
fashion  between  different  uses,  price  relationships  must 

I  The  reliability  of  the  constituent  items  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  miole 
sale  Price  Index  is  discussed  in  detail  in  appendix  1. 
t  This  chart  shows  the  variation  in  price  movements  by  months. 
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undergo  constant  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  Wlien 
improved  techniques  of  produciiis);  rayon  are  developed 
so  that  less  manpower  is  necessaiy  to  make  it,  the  full 
use  of  tlie  new  teclmiques  will  be  developed  only  if 
rayon  production  is  expanded  to  an  extent  coiTespond- 
ing  to  the  reduction  in  the  resources,  including  man- 
power, necessary  to  produce  it.  This  calls  for  a  loweruig 
of  rayon  prices  in  relation  to  the  prices  of  other  textile 
fibers.  Likewise,  if  the  supply  of  a  particular  resource 
is  approaching  exhaustion,  balanced  use  of  resources 
requires  a  restriction  of  its  use  to  the  filling  of  the  most 
pressing  wants  and  the  substitution  of  other  materials 
where  possible.  If  this  restriction  is  to  be  accomplished 
through  price,  a  gradual  increase  in  the  relative  price  of 
the  particular  resource  would  be  required.  Fumlly, 
when  consumers'  wants  shift  from  one  type  of  goods  to 
anotlier,  the  readjustment  in  the  use  of  resources  calls 
for  readjustment  in  price  relationships. 

It  is  an  important  chanicteristic  of  these  changes  in 
price  relationship  which  work  for  balanced  use  of  re- 
sources that  they  recpiire  only  gradual  change.  They  do 
not  call  for  day-to-day  or  week-to-week  or  monthly 
changes.  While  flexible  market  prices  may  actually 
make  this  adjustment  by  constantly  changhig,  a  price 
which  was  readjusted  only  once  or  twice  a  year  might 
also  be  sufRciently  flexible  to  keep  pace  with  the  under- 
lying changes  in  technicjues  of  production,  in  available 
resources  and  in  consumer  wants.  At  best  the  most 
effective  use  of  resources  which  can  be  hoped  for  in 
practice  can  only  be  a  crude  approximation  to  a  bal- 
anced use  and,  so  long  as  full  use  of  resources  is  main- 
tained, relatively  infrequent  readjustments  in  price 
could  serve  to  maintain  ajjproximate  balance  in  price 
relationships.  Thus  while  administered  prices  which 
change  infrequently  do  not  contribute  effectively  to  full 
use  of  resources,  as  will  be  nia(i(>  clear  in  the  next  sec- 
tion,there  is  nothing  inherent  in  such  administered  prices 
to  prevent  relatively  balanced  use  of  resources,  pro- 
vided full  use  is  not  (le]ien(ient  on  their  flexibility. 

The  extent  to  which  both  market  and  administered 
prices  adjust  to  the  basic  conditions  imderlying  the  use 
of  resources  could  be  clearly  brought  out  if  adetinate 
data  were  available  covering  a  fairly  long  period  of  full 
use  of  resources  with  relatively  stable  prices.  Unfortu- 
nately, long  periods  of  sustained  full  use  of  resources 
have  not  occiu'red  in  recent  times.  The  period  from 
1923  to  1929  was  one  of  relatively  full  use  of  resources 
but  relative  price  stability  after  the  post-war  distortions 
was  not  achieved  until  192.5  or  1926.  By  analyzing  the 
price  data  for  the  period  from  1926  to  1929,  however, 
considerable  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  price  re  uijust- 
ments  which  take  place  in  the  presence  of  relatively  full 
use  of  resources  and  a  relatively  stable  level  of  goods 
prices.' 

"  The  choice  of  1926  as  the  initial  year  in  the  period  analyzed  is  due  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  items  on  which  wholesale  price  data  is  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  was  greatly  increased  in  that  year. 


cn.vuT  \' 

EXAMPLES   OF   VARIETY  IN   WHOLESALE   PRICE   BEHAVIOR 
1926-37,    BY   MONTHS 
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Source;  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bur.au  of  Labor  Slatistici. 
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Between  1926  and  1929,  though  the  index  of  whole- 
sale prices  dropped  only  4.7  percent,  individual  prices 
changed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  very  considerable 
alterations  in  price  relationships.  This  shift  in  price 
relationships  is  clearly  indicated  in  chart  VI  which  shows 
the  617  items  included  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
wholesale  price  index  distributed  according  to  the  per- 
cent change  in  price  from  1926  to  1929.'°  Approxi- 
mately 93  of  the  items  dropped  from  0  to  5  percent, 
thus  following  fairly  closely  the  change  in  the  wholesale 
index  which  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  On  the  other 
hand,  67  items  were  more  than  15  percent  higher  in 
1929  than  in  1926,  while  113  items  were  at  least  1.5  per- 
cent lower.  This  diverse  behavior  typifies  the  constant 
readjustment  taking  place  in  prices  and  while  some 
changes  can  be  attributed  to  teniporarj^  conditions,  a 
considerable  proportion  undoubtedly  reflect  basic 
changes  in  the  appropriate  use  of  resources. 

Readjustment  was  not  equally  marked  for  different 
groups  of  prices.  In  chart  VII  the  data  of  chart  VI "  are 
broken  down  into  ten  separate  groups  according  to 
administrative  and  market  dominated  prices  as  re- 
flected in  frequency  of  price  change.'^  It  is  evident 
from  the  chart  that  as  the  role  of  administration  in- 


'0  While  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index  includes  784  items 
many  items  are  largely  duplications,  as  for  instance  several  butter  items.  Because 
of  the  weighting  system  used  in  compiling  the  inde.x  this  duplication  is  in  no  way 
detrimental  but  in  the  analysis  of  separate  price  behavior,  this  duplicat  ion  would  tend 
to  distort  the  results  except  where  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  weighting  is  also  em- 
ployed. For  this  reason  duplicating  items  have  been  dropped  according  to  principles 
outlined  in  appendi.x  2.  Also  some  items  have  been  dropped  because  the  data  were 
incomplete.  This  reduces  the  items  from  784  to  617.  The  annual  figures  used  are 
averages  of  the  monthly  data. 

"  The  data  upon  which  these  charts  are  based  are  given  in  table  I  of  appendix  2. 

"  This  follows  the  procedure  used  in  Industrial  Prices  and  Their  Relative  Infleiibility, 
by  G.  C.  Means,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  S.  Doc.  13. 

CHART  VI 
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Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  2.  table  I. 


creases,  the  likelihood  of  marked  readjustments  in  price 
diminishes.  In  the  least  flexible  group  of  administered 
prices  there  are  8  items  which  showed  no  price  change 
at  all  from  1926  to  1929,  while,  for  nearly  three  quar- 
ters of  the  items,  the  average  price  in  1929  was  within 
5  percent  of  the  average  price  in  1926.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  scale,  only  a  fifth  of  the  market-dominated 
prices  averaged  within  5  percent  of  their  1926  prices. 
The  greater  diversity  of  behavior  in  the  market-domi- 
nated prices,  largely  agricultural  products  or  their 
derivatives,  cannot  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  differ- 
ences in  crop  conditions  between  1926  and  1929.  On 
the  whole  the  marked  contrast  between  the  behavior  of 
the  market-dominated  prices  and  those  showing  marked 
infrequency  of  price  change  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  a  lower  sensitivity  to  changes  in  the  basic  factors — 
teclmiques,  resources,  and  wants. 

In  order  to  discover  if  possible  the  type  of  prices 
tending  to  be  least  sensitive  in  their  basic  adjustment, 
the  617  items  have  been  regrouped  according  to  several 
significant  categories  and  the  behavior  within  the 
separate  groups  examined.  First  the  separate  items 
were  grouped  uito  food,  clotliing,  and  other  items.'' 
The  results  are  given  in  chart  VIII.  From  the  chart 
it  is  clear  that  on  the  whole  food  prices  are  sensitive 
to  changes  in  the  three  basic  factors,  wants,  resources, 
and  teclmiques,  clothing  prices  are  intermediately 
sensitive,  wliile  the  bulk  of  the  price  insensitivity  is 
in  other  items.  The  same  items  are  then  grouped 
according  to  fabrication.  Here  again,  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  most  sensitive,  the  semifinished  less  so,  and 
the  finished  commodities  least  sensitive.  Finally,  the 
items  are  grouped  by  durability,  the  nondurable  com- 
modities sho\ving  the  most  sensitivity,  the  semidurable 
less,  and  the  durable  the  least. 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  with  relatively  full 
use  of  resources  and  a  relatively  stable  level  of  goods 
prices,  the  bulk  of  prices  show  sufficient  flexibility  of 
price  to  make  possible  the  adjustments  to  changes  in 
techniques,  in  available  resources  and  in  consumer 
wants  wliich  are  required  for  reasonably  balanced  use 
of  resources.  At  the  same  time  it  is  reasonably  clear 
that  there  are  some  groups  of  items  wliich  do  not  show 
the  requisite  flexibility.  Even  if  full  use  of  resources 
were  attained  the  insensitivity  of  such  items  would 
impede  the  balanced  use  of  resources.  The  above 
analysis  also  suggests  that  the  items  which  are  insen- 
sitive to  changes  in  the  basic  factors  tend  to  fall  among 
the  more  higlily  processed  goods  and  durable  goods. 
These  products  are  particularly  associated  with  the 
dominance  of  administrative  controls.  However,  the 
analysis  is  based  on  the  frequency  of  particular  types 

"  The  food  and  clothing  categories  both  include  the  goods  ready  for  consumptioDi 
and  the  raw  materials  going  into  them.    See  table  1.  appendix  2. 
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of  bt'liavior  for  groups  of  prices  so  that  no  conclusions 
can  be  reached  as  to  the  sensitivity  of  particular  items. 
It  can  point  to  the  types  of  prices  rcciuiruig  investiga- 
tion and  can  suggest  the  magnitude  of  tliis  type  of  in- 
sensitivity,  but  only  detailed  investigation  into  the 
effectiveness  with  whicli  particular  industries  are  using 
the  available  resources  could  determine  that  particular 
prices  were  a  serious  impediment  to  balanced  use  of 
resources. 

The  discovery  and  elimination  of  prices  which  im- 
pede the  balanced  use  of  resources  constitutes  one  of 
the  continuing  functions  which  need  to  be  performed 
if  efl'ective  use  of  resources  is  to  be  attained.  It  is  a 
function  which  does  not  involve  the  whole  economy  as 
a  single  going  concern,  but  which  can  be  carried  out 
piecemeal,  one  industry  at  a  time,  as  techniques  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  are  further  developed  and  as 
the  need  for  specific  action  becomes  more  apparent. 
Failure  to  perform  this  function  may  lead  to  waste  and 
inefTiciency  in  the  use  of  particular  resources  or  to  un- 
justified monopoly  profits,  but  it  has  relatively  little 
effect  on  the  economy  as  a  functioning  machine. 

Sensitivity  to  Depression 
and  Recovery 

More  important  for  the  immediate  functioning  of 
the  whole  economy  are  the  differences  in  the  sensitivity 
to  depression  and  to  recovery  displayed  by  the  prices  of 
different  goods.  The  tremendous  drop  in  economic 
activity  between  1929  and  1932  and  the  large  measure 
of  recovery  from  1932  to  1937  give  a  basis  for  analyzing 
this  type  of  sensitivity.  The  quite  diverse  behavior  of 
particular  wholesale  prices  from  1929  to  1932  is  shown 
in  chart  IX.  There  is  nothing  in  the  behavior  of  the 
mdividual  items  that  can  properly  be  called  typical. 
Though  the  wholesale  price  index  dropped  32  percent, 
a  tliird  of  the  items  dropped  more  than  35  percent  while 
another  third  dropped  less  than  25  percent.'^  The 
same  diverse  behavior  appears  in  the  recovery  period 
and  is  showai  in  chart  X. 

At  first  glance  the  diverse  behavior  of  prices  in  these 
two  periods  might  appear  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  diverse  behavior  between  1926  and  1929.  Actu- 
ally, however,  the  behavior  in  the  depression  period  is 
intimately  tied  to  the  behavior  in  the  recovery  period 
and  appears  to  involve  a  specific  depression  behavior 
superimposed  on  the  tendency  toward  price  readjustment 
which  operates  when  resources  are  more  fully  employed. 
On  the  whole,  and  with  many  exceptions,  there  was  a 
rough  tendency  for  the  prices  wliich  dropped  most  from 
1929  to  1932  to  rise  most  from  1932  to  1937  wliile  those 
that  dropped  least  tended  to  rise  least.     This  is  indi- 


cated in  chart  XI  which  gives  the  617  wholesale  price 
items  plotted  so  as  to  show  changes  in  price  m  both 
periods.  Each  dot  represents  one  item  and  its  distance 
from  the  vertical  a.xis  represents  the  fall  in  price  while 
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CHART  VIII 


GROUPS   OF  PRICES    DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  PERCENT   CHANGE   IN  PRICE  FROM   1926  TO  1929 
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the  distance  from  tlie  horizontal  axis  represents  the 
rise.'*  Thus  if  tiie  price  of  an  item  (hopped  10  points 
and  recovered  10  points  (1929=100),  the  point  repre- 
senting it  would  lie  on  the  line  AA'  fairly  close  to  0. 
If  it  dropped  '>()  ])oints  and  recovered  ')()  pointF,  its  dot 
would  also  lie  on  the  line  AA'  hut  lurtluT  from  the 
ori<j;in.  If  it  recovered  more  than  it  dropped,  its  dot 
would  lie  a  hove  AA'  ami  if  it  recovennl  less  it  would 
lie  hi'luw  tlu>  line. 

It  is  clear  from  tiie  chart  that  the  bulk  of  prices  had 
not  recovered  all  of  their  depression  droj)  by  1937. 
The  line  BB'  represents  the  recovery  of  the  wholesale 
price  inde.K.  The  scatter  of  the  jioints  about  the  line 
BB'  sujjijests  that  prices  which  were  sensitive  to  depres- 
sion influence  were  also  sensitive  to  recovery  inOuence, 
on  the  whole  to  about  the  same  ck'^ree.'"  Similarly, 
the  ijisensitive  i)rices  were  on  the  whole  insensitive  in 
both  periods. 

Depression  sensitirity  and  character  of  product. — 
This  similarity  of  behavior  in  both  depression  and 
recovery  ofTers  the  possibility  of  measiu-ing  the  sensi- 
tivity of  individual  prices  to  depression  and  recovery  in 
a  way  that  lar<;ely  eliminates  the  influence  of  non- 
depression  factors  such  as  were  at  work  between  1926 
and  1929.  A  crude  measure  can  be  derived  by  taking 
an  average  of  the  prices  in  1929  and  1937  and  using  the 
difference  between  this  figure  and  the  price  in  1932  as 
the  drop  in  price  attributable  to  the  depression.''  The 
resulting  figure  gives  a  better  indication  of  sensitivity 
to  depression  than  either  the  drop  in  price  in  the  first 
period  or  the  rise  in  the  second  period  because  any 

16  The  change."?  in  both  periods  are  stated  as  a  percent  of  tiie  1929  price. 

ifl  The  coefficient  of  correlation  l)etween  the  depression  drop  and  the  recovery  rise 
for  the  617  items  is  CSl.  The  size  of  this  fi);ure  suggests  the  existence  of  an  appreciable 
degree  of  as-sociation  between  the  dejircssion  drop  and  the  subsequent  recovery  rise. 

1*  A  technically  more  satisfactory  index  of  depression  sensitivity  would  be  one 
based  on  the  results  of  associating  each  priceseries  withan  index  of  industrial  activity 
and  a  trend  factor,  but  the  crude  in<lex  developed  above  gives  essentially  the  same 
results  and  is  used  in  the  text  because  it  can  be  more  easily  grasped. 

CHART  IX 

Depression  Prriod,  1020-1932 
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change  in  price  in  the  period  not  attributjtble  to  the 
depression  and  recovery  is  ])artly  averaged  out.  In  tlie 
discussion  which  lulldws  this  indc.^  of  depression  sensi- 

CHART  XI 

RELATION    BETWEEN  THE  DEPRESSION   DROP  AND   RECOVERY    RISE 
IN   617   WHOLESALE    PRICE     ITEMS 
izoi ■ r 
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Source:  Based  oa  data  givea  in  appendix  2,  table  I. 
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tivity  will  be  used,  the  large  values  indicating  greater 
sensitivity  and  the  small  values  indicating  lesser  sensi- 
tivity. A  negative  index  would  indicate  that  the  price 
in  1932  was  higher  than  the  average  of  1929  and  1937. 
Chart  XII  shows  the  distribution  of  the  617  items  by 
this  sensitivity  mdex. 

When  this  index  of  sensitivity  is  used  as  a  tool  of 
analysis,  and  the  depression  reactions  of  different  items 
or  groups  of  items  among  the  617  wholesale  commodities 
are  compared,  certain  characteristics  of  the  price  struc- 
ture become  apparent.  For  example,  the  wholesale 
prices  of  foods  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  a  high  degree 
of  sensitivity  to  depression,  clothing  a  lesser  degree  of 
sensitivity,  and  items  other  than  these  two  have,  as  a 
group,  been  still  less  sensitive.  Chart  XIII  gives  the 
items  in  each  of  these  groups  distributed  according  to 
the  sensitivity  of  their  prices  to  depression. 

An  outstandmg  characteristic  of  the  price  structure 
is  brought  out  by  this  type  of  analysis,  namely  that  on 
the  whole  prices  are  less  sensitive  as  goods  move  toward 
the  user.  In  case  after  case  the  price  of  a  fabricated 
product  is  less  sensitive  than  the  price  of  its  raw  mate- 
rial. Flour  is  less  sensitive  than  wheat  and  bread  at 
wholesale  is  less  sensitive  than  flour,  while  bread  at 
retail  is  least  sensitive  of  all.  Cotton  yarn  is  less  sen- 
sitive to  depression  than  cotton,  most  cotton  cloths 
are  less  sensitive  than  cotton  yarn,  cotton  clothing  at 
wholesale  than  cotton  cloth,  and  cotton  clotliing  at 
retail  less  sensitive  still.  Series  of  this  type  are  set 
forth  in  table  I.  Chart  XIV  shows  the  tendency 
toward  less  sensitivity  with  more  fabrication  by  com- 

CHART  XII 
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paring  the  ratio  of  sensitivity  of  the  later  stage  to  that 
in  the  preceding  stage.  The  cases  are  distributed 
according  to  the  ratio  of  the  sensitivity  at  the  subse- 
quent stage  to  the  sensitivity  of  the  corresponding  item 
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at  the  preceding  stage.  In  208  cases  the  subsequent 
stage  sliowcd  less  sensitivity  than  the  preceding  stage 
and  in  only  31  cases  was  price  more  sensitive  to  depres- 
sion in  the  subsequent  stage.  A  clear  example  of  the 
latter  situation  is  found  in  the  case  of  gasoline  at  whole- 
sale, which  sliows  more  sensitivity  than  petroleum. 
The  case  of  cold  rolled  steel  is  a  mixed  one,  for  one  raw 
material,  scrap  steel,  is  more  sensitive  than  cold  rolled 
steel,  while  pig  iron,  also  a  raw  material  for  cold  rolled 
steel,  is  less  sensitive.  Though  there  are  a  few  such 
exceptions,  there  is  a  tendency  in  general  toward  a 
gradually  increasing  uisensitivity  to  depression  as  the 
ultimate  user  is  approached. 

Tliis  same  tendency  is  evident  when  items  arc  grouped 
by  degree  of  fabrication,  semifinished  goods  being  on 
tlie  whole  less  sensitive  than  raw  materials  as  a  group 
and  finished  goods  being  less  sensitive  than  semi- 
finished goods.  Tliis  is  brought  out  clearly  in  chart 
XV'  wldcii  shows  the  items  in  each  of  these  groups 
distributed  according  to  their  sensitivity  to  depression. 

When  items  are  grouped  by  the  type  of  activity 
which  has  contributed  most  to  their  value,  it  is  apparent 
that  agricultural  products,  both  raw  and  processed,  are 
most  consistently  sensitive  to  depression  w-liile  goods 
whose  value  is  largely  the  product  of  nianvifacturing 
activity  tend  to  be  relatively  insensitive.  Mine  and 
forest  products  are  more  diverse  in  their  beha^^o^.  This 
is  clearly  show'n  in  chart  XVI.  The  division  between 
groups  is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary.     Items  arc 
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classed  as  dominantly  agricultural  w-hen  the  bidk  of 
their  value  is  farm  produced.  Thus  not  only  wlieat 
and  hogs  but  also  flour  aiul  ])ork  are  so  classed  since  in 
each  case  tiie  value  added  in  processing  is  a  small  pro- 
portion of  tiie  value  of  the  product,  18  and  13  percent 
respectively  in  1929,  for  the  industries  as  a  whole.  On 
the  other  hand,  bread  at  wholesale  is  classed  as  pre- 
dominantly a  manufactured  product  suice  only  approxi- 
mately 19  percent  of  tiie  wholesale  value  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  farm  on  the  basis  of  the  fiour,  butter,  eggs, 
and  milk  used  in  its  manufacture.  Wliilo  the  classi- 
fication is  necessarily  crude,  it  does  involve  important 
distinctions  as  is  evident  from  the  chart.  Only  10 
percent   of  the   agriculture   dominated   items  show   a 
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CHART  XVI 

DEPRESSION     SENSITIVITY    OF 
WHOLESALE   PRICE   ITEMS 

GROUPED    BY  TYPE    OF  ACTIVITY 
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Table  I. — Depression  sensitivity  index  of  wholesale  price  items  grouped  according  to  degree  of  fabrication 


FOOD  AND  TOBACCO 


Wheat. 
Rye.-.. 

Oats.... 

Com... 


Corn 

Oats 

.\Ifalfa  hay 
Other  hay . . 

.\1faira  hay. 
Other  hay.. 

Raw  sugar. 


Peanuts. 


Beans 

Cocoa  beans.. 
Tobacco 


M.  1 
59.5 

fi2.0 

71.5 

71.5 
:■>■!.  0 
:«l.  4 
■Jfl.3 

39.4 
29.3 


fil.  2 

.^6.6 
2.1.4 
68.0 


Wheat  flour. 
Rye  flour 


Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  '.. 
Poultry 


39  «       Bread  (average  of  5  citic,-:) 13.6 

39.7       Other  wheat  products  1 18.6 

Oatmeal. 42.6 

Com  products  > 43. 1 

50.4        Meat  products  ' 45.8 

Hides  and  skins 67.6 

28.4       Dre.'ised  poultry 27.1 

Eggs  (average  of  7  cities) 30.8 

Dairy  products  * 27.5 


Refined  sugar 17.7 

Molasses 8.8 

Peanut  oil-  57.8 

Peanut  butter .-  42.7 

Canned  baked  beans 27,2 

Powdered  cocoa 11.0 

Smoking  tobacco 19. 2 

Cigarettes 10.9 


Cotton 46.  3 


Wool  (imjwrted  and  domestic).-- 56.8 


TEXTILES  AND  LEATHER 
Cotton  cloth* 35.9 


Wool  cloth  ">. 


Raw  silk 35.6 


Silk  yarn,  thrown ^ 31.2 

Silk  yarn  (domestic  and  imported) 19.  3 

Wood  pulp  (4  items) 34.  0 

Rayon 22.6 

Hides  and  skins 67.6       Leather  (sole  and  side  chrome) 36. 1 

Harness  leather 22.  4 

SOAP.  ETC. 
Vegetable  oils  » 44.3 

PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS 
Petroleum,  Oklahoma,  California,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania  - --.    28.0 


Rubber 81.8 


Flaxseed.. 


45.8 


Portland  cement 17.4 

Sand - 13.6 

Gravel 12.6 

Mesabi  ore 3.  5 


RTJBBER  GOODS 

NEWSPRINT,  ETC. 
Wood  pulp  (4  items) 34.0 

LINOLEUM,  ETC. 
Linseed  oil 42.  4 

Linseed  meal 31.  6 

CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS,  ETC. 


Steel  scrap 60. 0 

Pig  iron 31.4 

Foundry  iron 41.  6 


Copper  (electrolytic) 55.  6 

Copper 55. 6 

Tin 61.  C 

Lead 47.4 


Lead..- 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Cotton  housewares' 32.7 

Cotton  knit  goods  ' 25.2 

Men's  cotton  clothes  »-. ._  22.6 

Cotton  tliread,  twine  and  rope 20.7 

Blankets - 34.9 

Men's  and  boys'  clothing  " 32.  7 

Carpets  >' 25.0 

Silk  hose,  women's.-- --  32.0 

Silk  hose,  men's 18. 1 

Women's  rayon  hose 27.7 


Shoes".-- -    18.4 

Traveling  bags  and  suitcases - 24.2 

Leather  belting 7.4 

narne.ss - 10.8 

Soap  (including  powder  and  chip) 26.0 

Glycerin --- 56.0 

Gasoline  n - 33.6 

Fuel  oil.  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania 41.4 

Paraffin .' 39.4 

Kerosene,  white  and  standard 18.7 

Cylinder  oil,  Oklahoma  and  Pennsylvania 22.2 

Tires  and  tubes... .-. 26.0 

Other  than  tires  and  tubes  " 19.0 


Newsprint  jiaper 3.0 

Wrapping  paper 0 

Linoleum  (inlaid  and  plain) 19.  4 


Concrete  blocks. 


Wliite  lead. 


9.3 


Bar  iron --.  13.  5 

Malleable  castings 14.  0 

Spiegeleisen -.  19.  2 

Steel  bUlets 26.0 

Cold  rolled  steel -  35.6 

Cast  iron  pipe 60.7 

RaUs 1 

Wire  and  wire  products  >' 18. 9 

Plates'*--- - 19.4 

Skelp.  pipe  and  tubing '• -.  23.6 

Bars  w 24.5 

Sheets!' 25.0 

Other  iron  and  steel  products  " 27.0 

Copper  wire,  rods  and  sheets ---  41.3 

Brass  wire,  rods,  tubes  and  sheets.- 37.5 

Solder -.  56  2 

Lead  pipe - 35.4 

Babbitt  metal 42.9 

White  paint --  17.5 
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Table  I — Continued 
CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS,  ETC.— Continued 


Zinc 52.8 

Sulphur -      0 

Borax _ 12.3 

Sisal 67.2 

Hemp _ 61.2 

Jute 40.6 


Zinc  sheets 16.0 

Sulphuric  acid L2 

Boraclcacid u.e 

Sisal  rope 20.8 

Manila  rope 21.6 

Jute  yarn 22.  5 

Burlap 30.8 

Binder  twine 28.5 


Source:  Based  on  table  I,  of  appendix  2. 

Note. — Where  average  indexes  are  indicated  by  reference  to  the  footnotes,  they  are 
straight  arithmetic  averages  tf  the  sensitivity  indexes  for  the  items  noted,  without 
any  adjustment  for  relative  weight. 

*  Includes  soda  crackers,  pretzels,  sweet  crackers,  macaroni,  and  wheat  cereal. 

2  Includes  hominy  grits,  two  items  for  corn  meal,  corn  oil,  corn  starch,  glucose, 
laundry  starch,  and  corn  cereal. 

3  Includes  hogs,  cows,  steers,  calves,  sheep  and  lambs. 

*  Includes  items  under  meats  in  appendix  2,  table  I,  and  oleomargarine,  but  excludes 
dressed  poultry. 

6  Includes  butter,  cheese,  milk:  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Chicago;  and  evaporated 
milk. 

6  Includes  osnaburgs,  light  drill,  print  cloth  (2  quotations),  brown  sheeting,  ticking, 
wide  duck,  denim,  heavy  drill,  flannel  beige,  bleached  sheeting,  muslin,  sheeting  per- 
cale, percale,  muslin  No.  4.  gingham,  toweling,  madras  shirting,  damask. 

^  Includes  cotton  blankets,  colored  cotton  blankets,  pillow  cases,  table  cloths. 

^Includes  men's  cotton  hose,  women's  union  suits,  men's  cotton  underwear,  and 
men's  union  suits. 


5  Includes  overalls,  soft  collars,  men's  dress  shirts,  work  shirts,  men's  work  trousers, 
dress  shirts,  stiti  collars. 

"  Includes  worsted  suiting,  uniform  serge,  heavy  overcoating,  suiting  serge,  wool 
broadcloth,  bleached  flannel,  wool  crepe,  serge,  7-ounce  flannel,  Sicilian  cloth. 

11  Includes  indexes  for  boys'  knickers,  top  coat  (2  quotations),  men's  4-piece  suits, 
men's  3-piece  suits,  boys'  4-piece  suits,  overcoats,  and  men's  wool  underwear. 

1*  Includes  axminster  carjif  ts,  Brussels  carpets,  and  Wilton  carpets. 

»3  Includes  the  items  listed  under  "shoes"  in  appendix  2,  table  I. 

1*  Includes  coconut  oil,  jialm  kernel  oil,  palm  nigr  oil,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

•*  Includes  natural  gasoline,  Oklahoma  and  Eastern  and  California  gasoline. 

'fl  Includes  men's  rubber  heels,  rubber  bose,  men's  rubbers  and  women's  rubber 
heels. 

1^  Includes  wire  rods,  wire  nails,  wire,  and  woven  wire  fence. 

1*  Includes  steel  plates,  terneplate,  and  tie  plate. 

IS  Includes  skelp,  boiler  tubes,  galvanized  pipe,  and  sewer  pipe. 

"  Includes  reinforced  bars,  culd  finished  bars,  merchant  bars,  and  angle  bars. 

'1  Includes  auto  body  sheets,  steel  sheets,  annealed  sheets,  and  galvanized  sheets. 

^3  Includes  radiators.  galvanize<i  iron  tubs,  galvanized  iron  paUs,  large  rivets,  plow 
bolts,  steel  barrels,  merchant  bolts,  track  spikes,  tractor  bolts,  and  butts. 


CHART  XVIII 


STANDARD,  DIFFERENTIATED    AND   UNIQUE    COMMODITIES 
IN  TEN    DEPRESSION    SENSITIVITY    GROUPS 


20 
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PERCENT  OF  ITEMS 
40  60 


00 


DIFFERENTIATED 

PERCENT  OF   ITEMS 

20  40 


UNIQUE 

PERCENT    OF   ITEMS 

20  40 


GROUP  I 

61  Items 

GROUP  2 

60  items 

GROUP  3 

62  Items 

GROUP  4 

61  Items 

GROUP  5 

63  Items 

GROUPS 

62  Items 

GROUP  7 
6!  Items 

GROUP  8 
62  Items 

GROUP  9 

62  Items 

GROUP  10 

63  Items 


0  20 

Source;  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  2,  table  L 
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sensitivity  less  than  20  points  wliile  90  percent  show  a 
greater  sensitivity  than  tliis.  Clearly  the  area  of  price 
sensiti%nty  in  the  national  economj^  is  agriculture  wliile 
manufacturing,  except  for  the  processing  of  agricultural 
j)ro<lucts,  is  relatively  insensitive.  The  relative  insensi- 
tivity  of  retail  prices  has  already  been  noted. 

A  further  light  is  thrown  on  the  structure  of  prices 
by  grouping  items  according  to  their  durability  ami 
indicating  their  depression  sensitivity.  This  is  done 
in  chart  XVll  which  makes  it  clear  that  the  prices  of 
durable  are  less  sensitive  than  are  the  prices  of  semi 
and  non  durable  goods. 

Insensitivity  to  depression  also  appears  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  degree  of  differentiation  between  the 
proilucts  of  different  producers.  Some  goods  are  so 
standard  that  the  product  of  any  particular  producer 
is  interchangeable  with  that  of  many  other  producers. 
Once  the  cotton  or  wheat  farmer  has  sold  his  crop  it 
becomes  absorbed  into  the  market  and  ceases  to  be 
distinguishable  from  the  cotton  or  wheat  of  many  other 
farmers  producing  the  same  grade.  At  the  other 
extreme  are  the  products  which  are  so  characteristic 
of  their  particular  producers  that  the  product  of  one 
producer  can  be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  product 
of  another.  A  Ford,  a  Chevrolet,  and  a  Plymouth  are 
sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other  physically  so  that 
no  one  should  have  difTicvilty  in  distinguishing  them. 
The  product  of  each  auto  producer  is  unique  even 
though  the  producers  compete  with  each  other  in  meet- 
ing the  same  set  of  consumer  wants.  Between  the 
items  which  are  clearly  standard  and  those  wliich  are 
clearly  unique  lie  many  borderline  cases  which  may  be 
designated  as  difTerentiatcd.  Sometimes  the  physic-il 
characteristics  of  the  product  are  such  as  to  take  the 
article  out  of  the  standard  class  and  yet  do  not  justify 
classing  the  product  as  unique.  In  other  cases  the 
producer,  through  trade  names  and  advertising,  has 
brought  about  in  the  minds  of  consumers  a  significant 
degree  of  differentiation  of  his  product  from  that  of 
otiier  conipetmg  producers.  While  no  clear  cut  lines 
can  be  drawn  between  these  three  types  of  goods,  it  is 
possible  to  classify  commodities  roughly  into  standard, 
tlifferentiated,  and  unique. 

AVhen  goods  are  so  classifieil,  it  at  once  becomes  clear 
that  the  wholesale  prices  of  standard  goods  are  on  the 
whole  more  sensitive  to  depression  than  the  prices  of 
differentiated  goods  and  both  are  more  sensitive  than 
the  prices  of  goods  classed  as  uniciuo.  This  is  brought 
out  in  chart  XVIII  in  which  the  017  wholesale  items  are 
divided  into  10  groups  according  to  depression  sensi- 
ti^^ty  and  within  each  group  are  subdivi<hnl  to  indicate 
the  degree  of  diiferentiation.  Standard  j)ro<iucts  make 
up  virtually  the  whole  of  groups  8,  9,  and  10  which  con- 
tain the  items  most  sensitive  to  depression.  The  bulk 
of  the  differentiated  and  unique  products  appear  at  the 

79418°— .'lO 10 


other  end  of  the  scale  of  sensitivity  in  groups  1,  2,  atul  3. 
A  large  number  of  standard  items,  however,  were  highly 
insensitive  to  depression.     These  are  listed  in  table  II. 

CH.\RT  XIX 

FREQUENCY    OF    PRICE    CHANGE 
IN   TEN    DEPRESSION    SENSITIVITY    GROUPS 
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^     ?.     ^    5     ^     "^     ^     woeo 
FREQUENCY     OF   PRICE    CHANGE 


Source:  Based  on  data  given  In  appendix  2,  table  I. 
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Table  II. — Cornmodiiies  classified  as  "standard"  in  grovps  1, 
and  3  listed  according  to  depression  sensitivity  index 

[Order  of  sensitivity  from  lowest  to  highest] 


Table  II. — Cotnmodities  classified  as  "slayidard"  in  groiips  1,  2, 
and  3  listed  according  to  depression  sensitivity  index — Contd. 


Code 

No. 


673 

668 

651 

336 

599 

661 

662 

646 

760 

345 

644 

598 

565c 

761 

697 

629 

650 

343 

469 

696 

602 

624 

344 

131 

636 

641 

653 

746 

628 

587 

609 

590 

630 

607 

474 

611 

.  685 
439 
681 
610 
648 
402 
M4 
692 
686 
398 
409 
660 
626 
176 
542 
415 
436 
759 
622 
607 
744 
654 
63 

426c 
627 
557 
537 
60S 
435 
330 
620 
772 
655 
497 
626 
669 
128 
623 
649 
660 
656, 
331 
638 
226 
670 
693 
619 
613 
616 
643 
171 
596 
132 
663 
658 
648 
636 
337 
638 
423 


Name  of  commodity 


Plaster 

Phosphate  rock,  68  percent 

Potash,  iodine 

Cotton  thread,  6-cord,  white,  100  yards 

Arsenic,  powdered  arsenious  oxide 

Potash,  muriate,  80-86  percent  K.  C.  L 

Sulphate  of  potash,  90-9o  percent 

Iodine,  re^ublimed 

Matches,  nonsafety 

Coal 

Epsom  salts,  in  barrels ._ 

Coal-tarproducts,aiiilinoU 

Glass,  plate,  polished 

Matches,  safety 

Ammonia,  aqua 

Soda  sulphide,  30  percent  crystals.  _ -.. 

Phenol,  carbolic  acid 

Coal -... 

Aluminum,  98-99  percent 

Ammonia,  anhydrous 

Coal-tar  products,  benzine 

Salt,  sodium  chloride -.. 

Coal 

Raisins 

Bar>'tes,  ground 

Lampblack 

Soda  phosphate 

Paper,  wrapping,  manila,  jute -.. 

Sodium  silicate,  40  degrees 

Acid,  nitric,  42  degrees 

Coal-tar  products,  black 

Coal-tar  products,  salicylic  acid 

Sulphur,  crude 

Calcium  carbide 

Nickel  elecf-cathodes,  98-99  percent 

Coal-tar  products,  indigo,  20  percent,  paste. 

Carbon  dioxide,  liquid 

Rails,  steel 

Crushed  stone,  13  2  inch 

Coal-tar  products,  brown  colors,  sulphur. . . 

Opium 

Bar  iron,  refined,  per  poimd 

Chrome  yellow 

.\cid,  sulphuric,  66  degrees 

.\cid.  muriatic,  20  degrees 

Angle  bars,  steel 

Boiler  tubes,  cold-drawn  steel 

Manure  salts,  20  percent 

Sodium  bicarbonate 

Salt,  2S0-pound  barrels 

Paint,  Prussian  blue 

Sanitary  cans,  tin 

Pipe,  steel,  galvanized 1 

Cigar  boxes,  veneer 

Soda,  carbonate,  sal 

Cement  roofing  tile,  9x16  inches 

Paper,  newsprint,  rolls 

.\lkaloids,  strychnine _. 

Onions 

Iron  ore 

Soda,  caustic,  76  percent 

AVhiting,  imported  chalk 

Acetate,  butyl 

Calcium,  chloride.  73-75  percent 

Pipe.  ?teel.  34.inch 

-\rtificial  leather.  17H  ounces 

Potash,  caustic,  8.8-92  percent 

Shipping  case^,  rough,  pine 

Zinc  chloride,  granular 

Concrete  blocks,  plain,  8  x  8  x  16  inches 

Soda  ash.  58  percent.— 

Kainit.  12.4  percent 

Currants,  dried,  60-pound  box 

Salt  cake,  ground.. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  4-ounce  bottle.. 

I.ithopone 

Turpentine 

-\rtificial  leather.  Tounces 

Bone  black,  powdered 

Leather  beting.  1  inch 

Lime,  buildmg 

.\lcohol.  denatured,  188  proof 

Oil,  pine,  distilled 

Copperas.. 

Ethyle  acetate,  anhydrous 

Chrome  green,  light. 

Molasses,  per  gallon,  average  sugar  content, 

.\Iuminiim  sulphate 

Bananas. 

Soda,  nitrate,  chili  saltpeter 

Zinc,  oxide 

Lead,  carbonate,  white,  inoO 

Citric  acid,  crystals 

Shoe  thread,  linen,  per  pound.  lO's 

.Mkaloids.  caffeine 

Locks.  3f$-inchsets 


Depression 

sensitivity 

index 


-20  6 

-20.2 

-18.3 

-18.2 

-13.5 

-13.3 

-11.3 

-10.8 

-10.2 

-8.8 

-7.1 

-6.6 

-6.1 

-5.6 

-5.0 

-4.3 

-4.0 

-3.9 

-3.8 

-3.6 

-3.0 

-2.2 

-2.0 

-1.4 


-.2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
.1 
.3 
.4 
.4 
.6 
1.0 
1.2 
1,2 
L4 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.8 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.4 
3.0 
3.2 
3.4 
3  5 
3.6 
3.7 
3.8 
4.1 
4.2 
4.2 
4.S 
4.8 
4.8 
6  0 
6.2 
6.6 
5.6 
5  6 
6.0 
6.7 
6.7 
6.8 
7.2 
7.4 
7.8 
8.0 
8.5 


8.7 


9.0 
9.2 
9.3 
9.3 
9.6 
9.8 
9.8 
1L2 


Code 
No. 

Name  of  commodity 

Depression 

sensitivity 

index 

640 

11.3 

43 

Milk,  3.5  percent 

11  4 

684 

Acid,  boric    

11  6 

671 

11  8 

604 

Borax,  crystals,  granulated 

12  3 

346 

Coal 

12.3 

603 

Bleaching  powder . 

12  5 

632 

Coal-tar  product,  toluene 

12  5 

608 

Wall  tile,  glazed 

12.6 

669 

Gravel,  ton 

12.6 

Source:  Based  on  appendix  2.  table  I.  The  code  number  given  for  each  item  in 
this  and  subsequent  tables  refers  to  the  code  number  attached  to  the  particular  item 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Depression  sensitivity  and  degree  of  administrative 
control. — Insensitivity  to  depression  is  thus  clearly 
associated  ■natli  a  number  of  factors,  closeness  to  the 
ultimate  user,  high  degree  of  fabrication,  manufacturing 
acti\aty,  durability,  and  a  high  degree  of  product  differ- 
entiation. Such  insensitivity  is  also  closely  associated 
with  the  degree  to  which  prices  are  dominated  by 
administration.  In  chart  XIX  the  wholesale-price 
items  are  di\'ided  into  10  groups  according  to  their 
depression  sensitivity  and  the  frequency  of  price  change 
is  indicated.  There  is  a  clearly  marked  progression 
from  the  highly  insensitive  prices  in  group  1  which 
change  infrequently  to  the  highly  sensitive  prices  in 
group  10  which  change  with  great  frequency. 

Depression  sensitivity  and  tariffs. — One  more  factor 
needs  to  be  considered,  the  possible  effect  of  tariffs  upon 
price  sensitivity.  The  617  wholesale  items  were  classi- 
fied according  to  the  ratio  of  the  tariff  rates  on  each 
item  to  the  average  of  the  American  wholesale  price 
from  1930  to  1936.  The  residts  of  tliis  classification 
compared  wdth  depression  sensiti^-ity  are  shown  in 
chart  XX.  Again  the  items  are  divided  into  10  sen- 
sitivity groups  and  distributed  within  each  group 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  tariff.  From  this 
chart  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  general  relation  between 
insensitivity  to  depression  and  amoimt  of  tariff. 
Over  24  percent  of  the  items  in  the  insensitive  groups 
1,  2,  and  3  are  without  tariff  protection  wliile  only 
16  percent  of  the  items  in  the  most  sensitive  groups 
8,  9,  and  10  are  without  tariff  protection.  If  any- 
thing, the  sensitive  items  appear  to  have  somewhat  more 
tariff  protection  than  the  insensitive  items.  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  tariff  does  not  contribute  to  the  in- 
sensitivity of  certain  items  but  it  does  mean  that  the 
tariff  is  not  a  major  explanation  of  price  insensitivity. 
How  account  for  the  differential  sensiti\aty  of  prices  to 
depression? 

Basic  Factors  in  Depression 
Insensitivity  of  Price 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  wide  differences  in 
the  sensitivity  of  prices  to  depression  has  been  indicated 
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and  an  attempt  has  been  niado  to  relate  the  degree  of 
sensitivity  to  dillerent  characteristics  of  goods  on  the 
market.  Depression  sensitivity  has  been  found  to  be 
associated,  on  the  whole,  with  raw  materials,  with  agri- 
cultural products,  with  market-domijiated  prices,  ^\ith 
nondurable  goods  and  wath  standard  commodities.  On 
the  other  hand  insensitivity  to  depression,  on  the  whole, 
has  been  found  to  be  associatetl  with  fabricated  prod- 
ucts, with  manufactured  goods,  with  adniinistralioii 
dominated  prices,  with  durability  and  with  differen- 
tiated products.  IJecause  of  the  effect  of  this  differen- 
tial sensitivity  in  disorganizing  economic  activity,  it  is 
important  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  forces  lie  back 
of  it.  To  fiiul  price  insensitivity  associated  with  one  set 
of  factors  and  sensitivity  associated  w-ith  another  set 
does  not  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  what  brings 
about  this  differential  sensitivity.  It  is  stUl  necessary 
to  seek  explanations  of  tliis  behavior.  Can  insensitivity 
be  accounted  for  by  the  closeness  of  goods  to  tiie 
ultimate  user;  by  the  fact  that  they  are  manufactured 
products;  by  durability;  by  product  differentiation;  or 
by  administrative  controls?  Or  is  the  explanation  to  be 
found  in  a  cond>ination  of  several  of  these  factors? 
Attempts  to  answer  this  question  have,  u\)  to  the 
present,  produced  divergent  explanations  and  the 
question  is  still  moot.  Yet  the  accumulating  evidence 
appears  to  point  to  administrative  controls  as  the  domi- 
nant explantion.  This  is  the  generally  accepted 
>  explanation  of  the  insensitivity  of  prices  set  by  govern- 
ment and  of  prices  set  through  public  utility  regulation. 
There  is  an  increasing  Uteraturo  discussing  the  theoreti- 
cal possibility  that,  when  the  number  of  independent 
and  competing  producers  supi)lying  a  particular  market 
is  relatively  small,  administrative  controls  over  price 
may  be  exercised  w-ithout  any  collusion  between  separ- 
ate enterprises  and  without  a  single  producer  dominat- 
ing the  market.'*  The  nniterial  wliich  follows  indicates 
that  the  exercise  of  administrative  controls  over  price 
can  account  for  most  of  the  C!is(>s  of  depression  insensi- 
tivity wliich  have  been  included  in  the  data  already 
presented. 

R<  lotion  oj  monopoly  projifti. — Before  proceeding  to 
examine  the  evidence  of  adnunistrative  controls,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  clear  warning  against  confusing  the 
presence  of  a(hninistrative  controls  over  price  with  the 
presence  of  monopoly  profits.'^  In  a  particular  case  the 
administrative  control  over  price  may  be  sufficient  to 

"Cf.  Edward  O.  Chamberlin,  Theoru  of  Monopolistic  Competition,  Cambridge, 
1933;  Joan  Robinson,  Economics  of  Imperfect  Competition,  London,  1933. 

1"  Much  confusion  hjis  arisen  in  economic  discussions  beciiuse  of  dilTerent  meaninps 
attached  to  the  terms  com  pet  it  ion  and  monopoly.  In  earlier  discussions  the  term 
"monopoly"  was  used  on  the  whole  to  refer  to  situations  in  which  sufficient  control 
would  be  exercised  over  price  by  an  individual  producer  or  by  a  colluding  group  of 
producers  to  make  possible  monopoly  profits,  i.  e.,  profits  above  the  rate  necessary  to 
induce  new  investment  in  other  industries  not  subject  to  monopoly  control.  A  situa- 
tion was  in  general  classed  as  competitive  if  there  was  insuITicient  control  over  price 
to  make  monopoly  profits  fiossible.  Economists,  lawyers,  and  laymen  adopted 
meanings  of  this  general  character  for  the  two  terms  "monopoly"  and  "competition." 


CHART  XX 
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allow  monopoly  profits  to  be  made.  But  in  innumer- 
able cases  where  there  is  some  measure  of  administra- 
tive control  over  prices,  there  is  not  the  opportunity  to 
make  monopoly  profits.  The  bidk  of  retaU  distribu- 
tion is  carried  on  with  administered  prices.  In  fact, 
the  one-price  system  of  buying  and  seUing  by  which 
prices  remain  constant  over  periods  of  time  is  one  of  the 
major  elements  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of  Ameri- 
can retail  distribution.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  significant 
degree  of  control  over  price  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
enterprise,  which  this  system  reflects,  the  bidk  of  re- 
tailers are  surely  not  making  significant  monopoly 
profits.  Similarly,  in  manufacturing  industries  a  large 
number  of  products  are  sold  at  a  listed  or  posted  price 
less  standard  discoimts  and  the  price  is  altered  occa- 
sionally by  altering  the  discounts  or  by  reN-ising  the 
Usted  or  posted  price.^  Yet  in  a  large  niunber  of  these 
cases  of  administrative  control  over  price,  probably  in 
the  bulk  of  them,  there  is  no  problem  of  monopoly 
profits.  In  many  cases  of  acLministered  prices  the 
enterprises  are  actually  operating  at  a  loss.  Thus 
it  must  be  clear  that  administrative  control  over  prices 
does  not  necessarily  involve  monopoly  profits.  Rather, 
monopoly  profits  can  arise  only  in  the  more  extreme 
cases  of  administrative  control  or  tmder  special  con- 
ditions. Whether  or  not  administrative  controls  over 
price  are  sufficiently  strong  to  allow  the  making  of 
monopoly  profits,  these  controls  are  important  factors 
affecting  the  relative  sensitivity  of  prices  to  depres- 
sion and  the  problem  of  whether  resources  wiU  be 
used  to  the  full.  On  the  other  hand,  only  those  ad- 
ministrative controls  over  price  which  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  allow  the  making  of  monopoly  profits  are 
significant  to  the  long-run  problem  of  securing  a  bal- 
anced use  of  resources.  Once  administered  prices  as 
such  are  distinguished  from  monopoly  profits  as  such 
and  the  former  are  recognized  as  a  normal  way  of 
doing  business,  it  shoidd  be  possible  to  examine  the 
problem  of  administration  in  relation  to  the  depression 
sensitivity  of  prices  in  an  analytical  fashion. 

More  recently  a  group  of  technical  economists  liave  redefined  the  terms  monopoly 
and  competition  to  refer  to  the  elements  in  a  situation  rather  than  to  the  situation  itself. 
On  this  basis  a  particular  situation  can  have  some  monopoly  elements  and  some  com- 
petitive elements.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  case  iii  practice,  however 
competitive,  which  did  not  involve  some  monopoly  elements  or  however  monopolistic 
which  did  not  involve  some  elements  of  competition.  Both  the  retail  store  keeper 
and  the  wheat  farmer,  through  monopolizing  a  piece  of  land,  are  to  some  extent 
monopolists  while  the  monopolized  post  office  has  to  compete  with  other  forms  of 
communication.  If  the  bulk  of  economic  technicians  classify  every  situation  as 
both  monopolistic  and  competitive  regardless  of  whether  there  is  power  to  make 
monopoly  profits  while  the  la>Tnen  continue  to  classify  situations  on  the  basis  of  the 
older  meanings  of  the  terms,  only  confusion  can  result .  For  this  reason  the  terms  are 
avoided  in  this  report  except  where  no  confusion  is  likely  to  arise.  The  term  "monop- 
oly profits"  is  used  because  it  is  believed  to  involve  no  ambiguity  as  to  its  general 
meaning,  though  the  determination  of  monopoly  profits  in  any  concrete  situation  has 
its  serious  difficulties. 

M  It  is  well  worth  noting  that  much  of  the  pressure  for  price  regulation  in  the  Na- 
tional Recovery  Administration  was  aimed  against  special  discounts  to  particular 
buyers  which  departed  from  the  list  price  less  standard  discoimts.  The  RobUison* 
Patman  .\ct  makes  illegal  the  discrimination  among  buyers  involved  in  special  dis 
counts  arrived  at  by  bargaining  and  thereby  makes  administered  prices  almost 
mandatory  in  this  part  of  the  economy. 


Relation  to  consumer  wants. — A  possible  explana- 
tion of  the  difference  in  the  depression  sensitivitv 
of  different  prices  could  theoretically  be  found  in  the 
different  importance  attached  by  consumers  to  different 
goods.  Thus  the  fact  that  the  price  of  a  particular 
good  failed  to  decline  significantly  during  the  de- 
pression might  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  con- 
sumers required  the  particular  item  so  strongly  that 
they  continued  to  buy  it  in  much  the  same  volume 
even  though  their  money  incomes  were  curtailed  by 
the  depression.  With  no  significant  decline  in  the 
volimie  of  sales  there  would  be  no  particular  pressure 
for  a  decline  in  price.  On  the  other  hand  there  would 
be  a  fall  in  the  sale  of  items  whose  purchase  could  be 
postponed  by  the  consumer  or  that  were  less  significant 
to  his  standard  of  living.  If  there  were  no  adminis- 
trative control  of  price  directly  or  through  a  restriction 
of  production,  the  prices  of  such  items  could  be  expected 
to  fall  in  relation  to  the  items  that  were  more  indispen- 
sable to  the  prevailing  standard  of  hving.  Thus  the 
price  of  food  which  is  essential  to  living  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  insensitive  to  depression,  while  the  price 
of  clothing  would  be  more  sensitive  and  the  price  of 
such  postponable  items  as  automobiles  and  agricultural 
machinery  would  be  the  most  sensitive  to  depression. 

In  actual  experience  the  exact  reverse  appears  to 
have  been  the  case.  In  the  depression,  there  was  a 
general  tendency,  though  with  many  exceptions,  for  the 
industries  whose  sales  dropped  most  to  show  relatively 
little  price  readjustment,  while  in  the  industries  in 
which  a  major  price  readjustment  took  place,  there  was 
a  tendency  for  consumption  to  drop  least.  ^'  Likewise, 
in  the  recovery  period,  the  industries  whose  sales  were 
increasing  most  showed  little  price  rise  while  those  with 
the  least  rise  in  sales  showed  the  greatest  rise  in  price. 
This  behavior  is  typified  in  chart  XXI  which  indicates 
the  depression  changes  in  price  and  in  production  for 
each  10  industries  which  together  produce  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  value  of  products  of  all  manufacturing 

"  In  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  Bulletin,  February  20,  1939,  the 
claim  is  made  that  this  conclusion  has  not  much  practical  value  because  the  relation 
between  changes  in  price  and  production  for  individual  commodities  is  much  n-ore 
heterogeneous  than  for  zchole  industries: 

The  evidence  presented  in  the  bulletin  shows  that  even  for  individual  commodities 
there  is  a  clearly  marked  tendency,  with  of  course  many  exceptions,  for  a  drop  in  pro- 
duction between  1929  and  1933  to  be  associated  with  a  smaller  drop  in  prices  and  a 
large  drop  in  prices  to  be  associated  with  a  small  drop  in  production.  This  tendency 
is  clearly  indicated  in  the  attached  table  which  was  compiled  directly  from  the 
bulletin. 

XumbeT  of  items  listed  in  NTCB  Bulletin  falling  into  different  categories  of  price  and 
production  change  between  1929  and  I9$S 


With  production  drop  of— 

More 
than  50 
percent 

25  to  .50 
percent 

Less 
25  per- 
cent 

Items  with  price  drop  of  less  than  2.^  percent 

40 
23 

11 

25 
26 
24 

18 
29 

Items  with  price  drop  of  more  than  50  percent 

68 
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and  a^icultiiral  enterprises.  It  is  evident  that  the 
relative  ■stahihty  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments, automobiles,  and  steel  between  1929  and  1932 
was  not  due  to  stability  in  tiie  demand  for  tiic  product, 
and  that  the  relative  instability  of  tlie  prices  of  textile 
products,  food,  and  agricultural  commodities  was  not 
due  to  the  instability  in  the  doniand  for  the  product. 
Thus  differences  in  the  stability  of  the  demand  for  par- 
ticular products  does  not  appear  to  be  the  primary 
explanation  for  the  differences  in  price  sensitivity." 
Relation  of  the  degree  oj  fabrication. — Likewise  the 
difference  in  degree  of  fabrication  does  not  appear,  in 
itself,  to  be  the  primary  explanation  of  difToronces  in 
price  sensitivity.  The  prices  of  most  raw  materials,  but 
not  all,  are  nonadministrative  in  character,  and  most. 

If  the  group  of  chemical  and  dniR  items  for  which  the  price  data  are  known  to  be 
very  unsatisfactory  and  for  many  of  which  there  are  no  comparable  data  on  the  produc- 
tion of  individual  items  for  the  years  1929  and  1933  in  the  sources  used  in  the  bulletin 
study,  are  excluded  the  relationship  is  even  more  clearly  brought  out  as  indicated 
in  the  table  below; 

NnmbtT  of  items  listed  in  NICB  Bulletin  other  than  chemicals  and  drugs  falling  into 
different  cattgories  of  price  and  production  change  from  1919  to  I9S3 


Table  III. — Raw  material  commodilies  classified  according  to  order 
of  depression  sensitivity 

(Order  of  sensitivity  from  lowest  to  highest] 


With  production  drop  of— 

More 
than  50 
percent 

25  to  60 
percent 

Less  than 
25  per- 
cent 

Items  with  price  drop  of  less  than  25  percent 

Items  with  price  drop  of  25  to  50  percent 

38 
22 
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18 
18 
22 
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24 

Items  with  price  drop  of  more  than  50  percent 

66 

When,  as  in  this  report,  the  analysis  is  made  in  terms  of  industries  instead  of  in- 
dividual commodities  the  influence  of  special  factors  which  effect  the  price  and  pro- 
duction relationsliips  for  particular  commodities  tends  t«  be  partially  offsetting  and 
the  basic  general  factors  tends  to  dominate  the  relation  between  price  and  production. 
Examination  of  the  data  provided  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
brinps  out  the  striking  extent  to  which,  for  industries  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  clearly 
defined  tendency,  with  exceptions,  for  indu.ttries  showing  a  large  drop  in  production 
between  19'-*9  and  1933  to  show  a  small  drop  id  prices  and  industries  with  a  small  drop 
in  production  to  show  a  large  drop  in  prices. 


M  This  same  analysis  can  be  stated  in  technical  economic  tenns.  The  trained 
economist  speaksof  a  demand  curve  which  indicates  the  amount  of  a  Given  commodil  y 
which  a  consumer  or  group  of  consumers  will  buy  at  each  of  a  series  of  dilferent  prices 
if  they  have  a  given  volume  of  income  (stated  in  terms  of  its  real  buying  power)  an*! 
if  the  prices  of  other  commodities  ar6  assumed  the  same.  He  also  speaks  of 
a  shift  in  the  demand  curve  which  may  result  from  a  change  in  the  volume  of 
consumer  income.  This  means  that  with  a  change  in  consumer  income  there  will  be 
a  change  in  the  volume  of  the  particular  commodity  demanded  at  each  level  of  its 
price.  For  most  commodities  an  increase  in  income  will  involve  an  increase  in  the 
volume  demanded  at  each  given  pric«  so  that  when  a  demand  curve  at  one  level  of 
income  is  plotted  with  standard  coordinates  and  price  indicated  along  the  vertical 
axis,  the  demand  curve  corresponding  to  a  higher  level  of  income  will  be  above  and  to 
the  right  of  the  first  curve  and  the  curve  corresponding  to  a  lower  level  of  income  will 
fallbelowand  to  the  left  of  the  initial  curve. 

If  the  difference  in  the  relative  depression  sensitivity  of  prices  for  different  items 
were  due  primarily  to  the  structure  of  consumer  wants,  it  would  be  expected  that  the 
items  with  insensitive  prices  would  tend  to  be  those  with  highly  elastic  demand 
curves  and/or  with  demand  curves  showing  little  sensitivity  to  changes  in  consumer 
income.  This  would  include  the  nondurable  basic  necessities  such  as  food  and  to  a 
less  extent  clothing.  Conversely,  items  with  a  high  degree  of  deiiression  sensitivity 
in  price  would  be  those  such  as  automobiles  and  other  durable  consumer  goods  which 
have  an  inelastic  demand  curve,  a  demand  curve  highly  sensitive  to  depression,  or  a 
combination  of  both.  Sine©  food  as  a  whole,  and  to  a  less  extent  clothing,  show 
depression  sensitivity  in  price  and  durable  consumer  goods  show  a  considerable 
degree  of  depression  insensitivity  of  price,  the  differertial  price  sensitivity  cannot  he 
attributed  to  the  structure  of  wants. 

Such  a  conclusion  should  not  be  confused  with  the  conclusion  that  where  an  indi- 
vidual business  is  in  a  position  to  control  its  price  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  there  is 
less  business  inducement  to  lower  price  where  the  demand  curve  for  the  product  is 
inelastic  than  w-here  it  is  elastic. 


Code 
No. 

Name  of  commodity 

Depression 

sensitivity 

index 

658 

Phosphate  rock 

459 

.\Iuminum 

-3.8 
-.8 
0 

536 

Barytes 

o:lO 

Crude  sulphur 

if,  I 

.^tone,  crushed 

42,'.c 

Mesabiore- 

3  5 

557 
663 

Whiting 

Sodium  nitrate 

3.7 
9  2 

346 

Soft  coal,  mine  run 

5fiU 

Gravel 

579 

Sand..- 

13  6 

348 

546 

Copal  gum . 

24  0 

40c 

ITay 

50 

Timothy  seed 

34  0 

299c 

Uawsilk... 

470 

Mercury . 

37  4 

39 

Alfalfa  hay 

329 

Jute 

40  6 

49 

Flaxseed 

24c 

Cotton,  middling 

46  3 

42 

Hops 

47  4 

161 
4 

Copra 

OaLs,  No.  2,  white 

47.9 
52.  0 

47 

.\lfalfaseed 

52  2 

488 

Zinc  pig 

62  8 

59c 

Wool,  domestic 

53  1 

6c 

1 

Wheat 

Barley,  malting 

54.1 

5 

Rve.  No.  2 

59  5 

65c 

60  4 

551 

China-wood  oil 

61  8 

445 

Steel  scrap 

66  0 

2c 

Corn  .     

71  5 

18 

Clover  seed 

72.4 

470 

Antimonv.. 

73  9 

751c 

Rubber,  crude 

81  8 
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Source:  Based  on  data  in  aj)pendix  2,  table  I, 
classification. 
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PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION  CHANGES  DURING  DEPRESSION 
AND  RECOVERY    FOR    10   MAJOR    INDUSTRIES 
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THE    DECLINE    1929-52    (S    EXPRESSED   AS   A  PERCENT    OF  1929 

The  recoverv  1932-37  is  expressed  as  a  percent  of  1929 


Source:  .See  appeudi.x  18,  section  22. 
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but  not  all,  raw  materials  show  relative  price  sensitivity. 
'V\lien  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  raw  materials 
showing  the  greatest  and  those  showuig  the  least  price 
sensitivity  during  the  depression,  the  effect  of  adminis- 
tration is  apparent.  In  table  III  all  of  the  items  from 
tlie  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  list  wliich  are  raw 
materials  requiring  fabrication  before  use  are  listed 
according  to  their  depression  sensitivity.  At  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list,  showing  most  sensitivity,  are  the  agri- 
cultural products  each  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
separate  producers,  steel  scrap  gathered  from  thou- 
sands of  sources  and  the  metals  utihzing  copper,  tin, 
and  zinc.  At  the  very  top  of  the  list,  showing  little  or 
no  downward  adjustment  to  depression  conditions,  are 
iron  ore,  aluminum,  crude  sulphur,  phosphate  rock, 
barytes,  and  crushed  stone,  the  production  of  each  of 
which  is  dominated  by  a  few  companies.^'  It  seems 
clear  that  raw  materials  as  a  group  are  sensitive  in 
price  not  so  much  because  they  are  raw  materials  as 
because  so  many  of  them  are  produced  by  a  very  large 
number  of  producers  under  conditions  in  which  no 
individual  producer  can  affect  the  price  by  limiting  his 
own  production.  In  the  few  cases  where  the  produc- 
tion of  a  raw  material  is  dominated  by  a  few  producers 
the  prices  show  as  great  insensitivity  as  products  other 
than  raw  materials.^* 

A  similar  comparison  for  semifinished  and  finished 
goods  has  been  attempted.  The  analysis  is  complicated, 
however,  by  the  influence  of  the  sensitivity  in  the  raw 
materials  where  these  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  value 
of  the  product.  Thus  the  price  of  beef  is  dominated  by 
the  price  of  cattle  so  that  the  depression  sensitivity  of 
the  price  of  cattle  is  trans/erred  in  large  part  to  the 
price  of  meat,  and  a  comparison  between  the  sensitivity 
of  meat  prices  and  concentration  in  the  meat  packing 
industry  is  misleading.  The  appropriate  comparison 
would  be  between  concentration  in  the  packing  industry 
and  packers'  margins — the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  steer  on  the  hoof  at  the  stock  yards  and  the  siun 
of  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  separate  parts  after  the 
packing  process  has  been  completed.  This  packers' 
margin  is  the  real  "price"  paid  for  the  function  of  meat 
packing.  In  order  that  price  comparisons  among  semi- 
finished and  finished  goods  may  have  vahdity  they  have 
been  limited  to  products  whose  value  is  derived  pre- 
dominantly from  manufacturing  activity  and  only  to 
a  secondary  degree  from  the  raw  material  used  in 
production. 

A  further  problem  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  avail- 
able figures   on   manufacturing   concentration    are   of 

"  Crushed  stone  production  is  not  dominated  by  a  few  companies  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  but  production  is  mostly  for  very  local  constmiption  and  in  most  localities 
crushed  stone  production  is  dominated  by  one  or  a  few  companies. 

"  Copper  is  a  significant  exception.  The  bulk  of  copper  is  mined  in  the  United 
States  by  a  few  companies.  The  flexibility  of  copper  prices  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
direct  competition  of  foreign  producers,  particularly  the  African  mines,  and  to  the 
availability  of  supplies  of  reclaimed  copper. 


national  scope  and  apply  to  rather  broadly  classified 
industries.  This  means  that  their  significance  as 
indexes  of  concentration  in  relation  to  the  market  is 
limited  to  industries  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  producers 
have  access  to  a  national  market.  Fresh  bread,  for 
example,  is  necessarily  produced  for  a  relatively  local 
market  while  the  weight  of  cement  prevents  plants  at 
one  end  of  the  country  from  supphang  markets  at  the 
other  end  in  an  economical  fasliion.  In  these  industries, 
figures  on  concentration  for  the  country  as  a  whole  cannot 
throw  light  on  the  actual  degree  of  concentration  exist- 
ing in  particular  markets.  Likewise  the  broad  census 
classification  often  combines  a  variety  of  distinct  indus- 
tries under  one  classification. 

In  order  to  avoid  these  various  difficulties,  the  list  of 
census  industries  has  been  reduced  hj  a  crude  classifi- 
cation to  those  industries  which  are  relatively  homo- 
geneous in  product,  where  at  least  a  third  of  the  value 
of  the  product  is  believed  to  come  from  manufactur- 
ing activity,  where  the  product  itself  was  lielieved 
to  be  produced  for  a  national  or  mternational  market 
and  where  reasonably  rehable  data  were  available  as 
to  the  price  of  the  product.  Thirty-seven  census  indus- 
tries met  this  requirement.  \Mien  the  depression  drop 
of  prices  in  these  industries  is  compared  with  the  propor- 
tion of  value  product  in  each  which  was  produced  by  the 
four  largest  enterprises,  a  rough  relation  is  apparent 
between  concentration  and  price  insensitivity.  This  is 
indicated  in  chart  XXII.  As  in  the  case  of  raw  mate- 
rials, the  semifinished  and  finished  goods  which  are  less 
sensitive  appear  on  the  whole  to  be  those  whose  produc- 
tion is  dominated  by  a  relatively  few  enterprises. 

The  durability  of  goods  is  often  offered  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  depression  insensitivity  of  prices.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  durable 
goods  as  a  group  to  be  less  sensitive  than  nondurable 
goods.  However,  when  the  individual  items  are  com- 
pared it  at  once  becomes  clear  that  the  durable  goods 
whose  production  is  relatively  unconcentrated  are  highly 
sensitive  and  that  it  is  only  the  concentrated  durable 
goods  whose  prices  are  insensitive,  just  as  are  the  prices 
of  concentrated  nondurable  goods.  The  tendency  for 
nondurable  goods  as  a  group  to  be  sensitive  and  durable 
goods  as  a  group  to  be  more  insensitive  appears  to  reflect 
the  agricultural  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
nondurable  goods  and  the  very  large  number  of  pro- 
ducers supplying  such  products.  Tliis  is  brought  out  in 
table  IV  which  gives  aU  the  diu-able  and  nondurable 
goods  among  the  617  wholesale  items  which  showed  an 
extremely  high  sensitivity  (greater  than  50)  or  an  ex- 
tremely low  sensitivity  (less  than  10)  arranged  in  order 
of  increasing  sensitivity. 

Among  the  basic  durable  materials,  such  items  as 
steel  scrap,  lumber,  copper,  and  tin  wliich  aie  available 
from  many  sources,  show  a  high  degree  of  price  sen- 
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Table  IV. — Durable  and  noit'durable  wholesale  price  items  show- 
ing a  depression  sensilit)ity  index  of  greater  than  50  and  less 

than  10 

DURABLE  ITEMS 


High  sensitivity  (indei  greater  than  50) 


B.  L.  S. 
Code 
No. 


■134 
611 
48S 
616 
487 
472 
615 
483 
622 
484 
445 
762 
470 


1S4 

748 

4 

47 
349 
3t>5 
145 
737 

6c 
19c 
173 

1S8 
645 

170 
IM 

187 
185 
181 
116 
5 

mi 

46 
736 
651 
6.54 
17c 
665 
739 

51 
146 

2c 

48 
147 
113 
115 


Name 


Cast  iron  pipe- 

Yellow  pine  lath 

Zinc,  pig 

Douglas  fir,  I) 

Copper  wire 

Copper  eleclrolytic-. 

Douslasflr  iJlc 

Solder 

bellow  pine  flooring- 
Tin - 

Steel  scrap 

Plate  glass  mirror... 
.\ntimony 


Index 
of  sen- 
sitivity 


60.7 
62.8 
62.8 
63.4 
63.6 
65.6 
65.8 
56.2 
68.6 
61.6 
60.0 
72.6 
73.9 


Low  sensitivity  (index  less  than  10} 


B.  L.  S. 
Code 
No. 


399 
474 
4.19 
5S1 
418 
402 
398 
409 
417 
416 
436 
607 
443 
456 
425c 
436 
710 
676 
370 
497 
561 
380 
444 
687 
494 
393 
670 
367 
391 
3S1 
376 
3»5 
421 
ail 
698 
3.S8 
390 
686 


.\iipers 

Nickel,  cathode 

Steel  rails 

Stone,  crushed 

Files 

Bar  iron,  Pittsburgh.. 

.\ngle  bars 

Boiler  tubes 

Chisels ■. 

Garbnge  cans 

Oalviinizcd  pipe 

KoofinR  tile 

Cros-scut  saws 

Vises  .- 

Mesabi  ore 

Blacksteel  pipe 

Vacuum  cleaners 

Carvers 

Engine,  3-horsepowcr. 

Concrete  blocks 

Wallboard 

Corn  planter... 

Hand  saws 

Klectric  ironers 

Sinks 

tirain  thresher 

Quicklime 

drain  binder 

Spades 

Tractor  plow 

Iloes 

ITnndrake 

Corn  knives 

Felt  buse,  partcarpet- 

F'.lectric  ranne 

Cream  separator 

.Shovels -. 

Electric  irons,  plain... 


NONDURABLE  ITEMS 


Corn  oil 

Wood  pulp,  sulphate. 

Oats,  No.  2,  white 

.\lfalf8sced..- -- 

Bffhive  coke 

Fuel  oil,  Oklahoma. . 

Bacon 

Cottonseed  meal 

Wheat 

Sheep 

Oleo  oil 

Barley,  malting 

Soybean  oil 

Glycerin,  c.  p 

Beans,  dried 

Lard 

Pork,     fresh,     com- 
pressed. 

Peanut  oil.. 

Cottonseed  oil 

Tallow  (edible) 

Corn  meal,  veUow 

Rye,  No.  2 

Tallow,  packers 

Peanuts.. 

Bran 

Chinawood  oil 

Rosin,  grade  B 

Hogs 

Tankage 

Middlings. 

Tobacco,  leaf- 

Cured  pork  belly 

Corn 

Clover  seed 

Cured  pttrk  belly  rib. 

Hominy  grits.. .. 

Corn  meal,  white 


60.2 

685 

51.5 

687 

52.0 

690 

52.2 

607 

52.5 

628 

52.6 

630 

63.1 

746 

63.8 

781 

54.1 

136 

64.6 

610 

55.0 

648 

55.2 

5S6 

65.8 

692 

56.0 

660 

66.6 

156 

56.  S 

176 

57.1 

626 

7.W 

57.8 

622 

68.0 

744 

58.8 

654 

.59.0 

53 

59.8 

627 

61.0 

537 

61.2 

608 

61.6 

620 

61.8 

655 

61.9 

625 

mo 

101 

6:1.8 

128 

65.3 

623 

68.0 

659 

69.8 

649 

71.5 

5.i6 

72.4 

777 

74.1 

177 

77.6 

593 

77.6 

619 

137 

613 

545 

595 

132 

663 

635 

638 

Carbon  dioxide  liquid.. 

Nitric  acid 

Salicylic  acid 

Calcium  carbide 

Sodium  silicate 

Crude  sul]ihur 

\\' rapping  paper 

Plug  tobacco 

Canned  peas... - 

Coal  tar,  brown 

Opium 

Muriatic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid 

Miiiiure  salts,  20% 

Plain  soda - 

Salt - 

Sodium  bicarbonate 

Cigar  boxes 

Sal  soda 

Newsprint  paper 

Strychnine 

Onions 

Caustic  soda 

Butyl  acetate 

Calcium  chloride. 

Caustic  potash-- -. 

Zinc  chloride 

Soda  ash -. . 

Crackers,  sweet 

Dried  currants 

Salt  cake - 

Kainit.  207cr 

Hydrogen  peroxi<le 

Turpentine,  south 

Toilet  soap.  -  - 

Canned  soup  (tomato) . 

Denatured  alcohol 

Pine  oil 

Canned  spinach 

Copperas 

Ethyl  acetate 

Mola.s.ses 

.\luminum  sulphate 

Bananas - 

Sodium  nitrate . . 

Citric  acid 

Caffeine 


Index 
of  sen- 
sitivity 


0 

0 

.1 

.3 

.6 

.6 

1.4 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.0 

2.4 

3.0 

3.0 

3.5 

4. 

4. 

4. 

4. 


4 

7 
8 
5.0 
.5.6 
6,0 
6.0 
6  0 

6  5 
7.0 
7.8 

7  S 
SO 
8.4 
S.  6 
9.4 
9.4 
9.5 
9.5 
9.7 
9.7 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.1 

.4 
.4 
1.2 
1.2 
1.5 
1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
2.  1 


2. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

4. 

4. 

5.2 

6.6 

.'■..6 

.V  6 

0-6 

li.O 

6.7 

7.3 

7.5 

8.0 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

8.7 

8.8 

8.9 

9.0 

9.2 

9.6 

9.8 


sitivity,  whereas  tlio  price  of  such  items  as  iron  ore, 
ii'on  bars,  steel  rails,  and  nickel,  whose  production  is 
known  to  be  relatively  concentrated  are  highly  insen- 
sitive to  depression  forces.  No  highly  fabricated  dur- 
able goods  in  the  list  shows  gi'cat  sensitivity,  but  the 
insensitive  durable  items  such  as  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  various  sorts  are  produced  in  indus- 
tries known  to  be  relatively  concentrated.  Among 
the  nondurable  goods  the  sensitive  items  are,  almost 
without  excejition,  farm  or  forest  products  or  petroleum 
and  its  derivatives,  goods  in  the  production  of  which 
there  is  little  concentration.  On  the  other  hand  the 
production  of  the  nondurable  items  whose  prices  are 
insensitive  to  dejiression  are  on  the  whole  dominated 
by  a  relatively  few  enterprises.  An  examination  of 
these  data  can  leave  little  doubt  that  it  is  not  durability 
as  such  that  makes  for  depression  insensitivity  of  price 
but  rather  that  on  the  whole  the  prodiu^tion  of  durable 
goods  is  more  concentrated  than  is  that  of  nondurable 
goods  and  that  the  insensitivity  of  prices  is  primarily 
related  to  this  concentration. 

Primarily  a  function  of  administnitire  controls.- — - 
The  main  conclusion  to  be  reached  from  this  analysis 
is  that,  while  many  factors  influence  price  insensitivity, 
the  dominant  factor  in  making  for  dei)ression  insen- 
sitivity of  ])rices  is  the  administrative  control  over 
prices  wMch  results  from  the  relatively  small  number 
of  concerns  dominating  particular  markets.  Though 
depression  insensitivity  of  jirices  occurs  more  often  in 
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the  case  of  durable  gooas  and  fabricated  products  than 
in  the  case  of  nondurable  goods  and  raw  materials,  it 
is  just  these  fields  in  which  production  is  most  con- 
centrated in  relation  to  the  available  market  and  prices 
are  most  extensively  dominated  by  administratiA^e  con- 
trols. "\niere  durable  goods  and  fabricated  products 
are  supphed  by  a  large  number  of  producers  for  a 
single  market,  their  prices  tend  to  be  relatively  sen- 
sitive to  depression  influences  and  where  the  production 
of  nondurable  goods  and  raw  materials  is  concentrated 
into  the  hands  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  producers, 
their  prices  appear  to  be  on  the  whole  relatively  insen- 
sitive to  depression  influences. 

Factors  undedying  administrative  controls.  —  As  a 
result  of  the  foregomg  analysis,  it  is  possible  to  con- 
struct a  fairly  clear  picture  of  the  varA-ing  degrees  of 
the  depression  sensitivity  of  prices  and  the  factors  lying 
back  of  this  insensitivity.  In  chapter  IV  on  the  geo- 
graphical structure  of  production,  the  flow  of  goods 
was  described  showing  raw  materials  moving  through 
successive  stages  of  fabrication  and  distribution  to  the 
consumer.  At  each  stage  the  potential  market  for  the 
particular  product  tends  to  narrow  down.  Wheat  can 
be  produced  for  a  world  market  but  fresh  bread  baked 
in  one  place  cannot  be  economically  supphed  to  another 
place  only  a  few  hundred  miles  away.  Thus  as  goods 
move  from  raw  materials  to  finished  products  the  geo- 
graphical market  on  the  whole  tends  to  narrow  down. 
In  a  similar  fashion  the  market  for  a  particular  raw 
material  narrows  down  as  it  becomes  more  and  more 
fabricated  because  of  the  narrowing  of  alternative  func- 
tions for  wliich  it  can  be  used.  Wheat  can  be  used  for 
seed,  be  fed  to  chickens  or  be  made  into  flour,  serAong 
any  one  of  the  functions  implicit  in  these  alternative 
uses.  But  once  it  is  made  into  flour  it  cannot  be  used 
as  seed  and  once  the  flour  has  been  made  into  bread  it 
cannot  alternatively  be  used  to  make  crackers  or  maca- 
roni. Thus  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  market  for  the 
particular  bushel  of  wheat  or  bag  of  flour  to  narrow 
down  in  the  successive  stages  of  fabrication. 

Because  of  this  narrowing  down  of  the  market  at 
successive  stages  both  geographically  and  functionaUy, 
it  is  usually  possible  for  fewer  and  fewer  producers  to 
supply  any  particular  market.  It  takes  a  million  wheat 
farmers  to  supply  the  wheat  market,  a  few  thousand 
flour  mills  to  supply  the  flour  market  and  only  a  handful 
of  bakers  to  supply  some  rural  town  or  smaU  city  with 
bread.  This  same  tendency  appears  in  industry  after 
industry:  as  cotton  moves  into  yarn,  into  cloth,  into 
clotliLng,  and  onto  the  shelves  or  racks  of  the  local  store; 
as  iron  ore  moves  into  pig  iron,  into  steel,  into  particular 
standard  shapes,  and  finally  into  a  place  in  a  particidar 


building;  and  as  timber  moves  into  wood  pulp,  into 
paper,  into  a  printed  book  and  onto  the  counter  of  a 
local  drug  store.  Sometimes  there  is  a  return  flow  as 
the  worn-out  auto  reappears  as  scrap  iron  or  as  the 
book  is  collected  as  waste  paper,  but  on  the  whole  the 
market  for  goods  at  each  successive  stage  tends  to  be 
narrower,  sometimes  geographically,  sometimes  func- 
tionally, and  sometimes  both. 

With  this  narrowing  there  is  almost  necessarily  a 
tendency  for  the  required  number  of  separate  producers 
to  be  less.  WhOe  millions  of  farmers  are  required  to 
supply  the  market  for  food,  there  may  be  less  than  a 
half  dozen  grocery  stores  which  are  within  the  eco- 
nomical range  of  the  particular  housewife.  And  as 
the  number  of  separate  enterprises  supplying  a  partic- 
ular market  is  smaller  the  administrative  control  over 
prices  which  can  be  exercised  by  each  producer  tends  to 
increase.  The  wheat  farmer  has  to  take  the  market 
price  for  his  grain;  the  local  baker  can  set  his  own  price 
and  as  long  as  it  is  not  too  far  out  of  line  with  the  price 
set  by  the  grocery  store  down  the  street  he  can  usually 
persuade  some  customers  that  his  bread  is  worth  the 
diff'erence,  especially  if  his  advertising  expenditure  is 
adequate.  This  narrowing  of  the  market  with  succes- 
siv^e  stages  of  fabrication  appears  to  be  a  factor  in  making 
for  administrative  control  over  price  and  insensitivity 
of  prices  to  depression. 

A  second  factor  making  for  administrative  control 
and  price  insensitivity  is  the  large  size  of  the  efficient 
enterprise  in  many  lines  of  activitj^.  No  one  has  yet 
shown  how  corn  can  be  produced  and  marketed  effi- 
ciently by  an  enterprise  employing  several  thousand 
persons.  The  efficient  farm  imit — even  a  large  wheat 
farm  or  cotton  plantation — is  relatively  small.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  one  has  shown  how  a  steel  miU  or  an  alu- 
minum plant  can  be  operated  efficiently  by  a  handful 
of  workers.  The  efficient  steel  mill  calls  for  hundreds 
of  workers,  and  the  production  of  steel  thi-ough  its 
various  processes  may  involve  enterprises  employing 
thousands  of  workers.  All  the  new  pig  aluminum  pro- 
duced in  the  country  is  produced  by  only  four  plants. 
Thus,  administrative  control  over  price  not  only  arises 
and  increases  as  the  market  narrows  do\\^l  but  it  tends 
to  increase  wherever  efficiency  in  production  requires 
large  enterprises  which  reduce  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent producers  required  to  supply  the  particular 
market.  On  the  whole,  tliis  reduction  m  the  number 
of  separate  producers  appears  to  be  a  dominant  factor 
in  railroading  and  communication,  highly  significant 
in  manufacturing,  of  minor  significance  in  agriculture, 
and  of  varv^ing  significance  in  forestry  and  mming.  In 
the  manufacturing  industries  it  appears  particularly 
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important  in  the  durable  goods  industries,  but  other 
factors  may  account  for  the  concentration  in  many 
durable  goods  industries. 

A  third  major  factor  contributing  to  administrative 
control  over  price  and  price  insensitivity  is  collusion 
between  separate  enterprises  or  the  bringing  of  whole 
industries  under  the  dominant  control  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual or  group  for  the  very  purpose  of  exercising  con- 
trol over  price.  This  control  may  be  very  loose  and 
informal  or  may  involve  the  concentration  of  production 
into  a  single  enterprise  as  in  the  case  of  nickel  and  virgin 
aluminum.  It  may  be  reinforced  through  patents, 
through  control  of  natural  resources,  or  through  strategic 
location.  But  however  maintained,  it  adds  to  the  in- 
tiexibility  inherent  in  the  narrowing  of  markets  and  the 
size  requirements  of  modern  industry. 

Just  how  far  each  of  these  factors  contributes  to  the 
presence  of  administrative  control  over  prices  cannot  be 
determined  without  a  careful  study,  industry  by  indus- 
try, of  those  industries  showing  a  significant  degree  of 
administrative  control.  It  is,  however,  abundantly 
clear  that  a  considerable  degree  of  administrative  con- 
trol is  inherent  in  the  narrowing  of  markets  and  the  will- 
ingness of  buyers  to  accept  the  one-price  system  of 
American  merchandizing.  Further  administrative  con- 
trol is  impUcit  if  the  efficiencies  of  modern  technology 
are  to  be  realized.  Only  to  the  extent  that  administra- 
tive controls  arise  from  collusion  between  enterprises  or 
through  the  bringing  of  production  under  common  con- 
trol beyond  the  extent  necessary  for  efficient  operation 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  reduce  the  existing  degree  of 
administrative  control  without  incurring  a  cost  of 
decreased  efficiency  in  the  use  of  resources.  Thus  a 
considerable  degree  of  athninistrative  control  over 
prices  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  modern  economy. 
Administered  prices  and  their  depression  insensitivity 
seem  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  structure  of  economic 
activity.  ^Yith  the  century-long  transition  of  this 
country  from  a  predominantly  agricultural  to  a  pre- 
dominantly industrial  country,  the  administration- 
dominated  prices  of  industry  have  gradually  displaced 
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the  market-dominated  prices  of  agriculture  as  the  more 
characteristic  form  of  price.  As  recently  as  1870,  over 
half  of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  m  the  United 
States  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  whereas  in  1930  little 
over  a  fifth  were  so  engaged.  This  transition  is  shown 
in  chart  XXIII.  However  much  of  a  role  price  admin- 
istration may  have  i)layed  in  the  earlier  years  of  this 
century,  there  can  be  little  question  that  it  plaj's  a 
domumnt  role  today. 

Significance  of  Administrative 
Control  over  Prices 

The  great  ini[)ortance  of  administrative  control  over 
jirices  is  not  prinuirilj'  its  effect  upon  the  gradual  adjust- 
ment of  prices  necessary  to  insure  a  reasonable  balance 
in  the  use  of  I'esources  but  the  disorganizing  results  which 
arise  from  the  resultuig  depression  insensitivity  t)f  prices. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  in  the  bulk  of  unregu- 
lated industries  there  is  sufficient  conqietition  to  keep 
monopoly  profits  to  a  minimum  and  insure  at  least 
a  gradual  readjustment  of  prices.  In  certain  industries 
in  which  the  power  to  administer  prices  is  inherently 
so  great  that  it  makes  possible  significant  monopoly 
profits,  government  can  mtervene  to  minimize  or 
eliminate  such  profits  either  by  sharing  in  the  process 
of  price  administration,  as  in  the  case  of  railroad  and 
utility  regulation  or  by  taking  over  the  administering 

CHART  XXIV 
RATES  CHARGED 

BY    VARIOUS    PUBLIC    UTILITIES 
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Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  4. 
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of  prices  through  government  ownership.  For  the 
national  economy  as  a  whole  the  combination  of  com- 
petition in  the  bulk  of  industries  and  government  regu- 
lation or  ownership  in  others  appears  to  be  capable  of 
insuring  the  adjustments  in  price  necessary  to  a  bal- 
anced use  of  resources  if  it  were  not  for  the  disorganizing 
effect  of  prices  which  are  insensitive  to  depression 
influences.  It  is  in  the  latter  msensitivity  that  admin- 
istrative control  of  prices  has  its  major  significance. 
Government  intervention  does  not  appear  to  reduce 
the  disorganizing  effects  of  insensitivity.  However,  suc- 
cessful governmental  regulation  or  operation  may  be, 
in  mmimizing  monopoly  profits,  it  appears  to  increase 
rather  than  to  decrease  the  insensitivity  of  prices  to  de- 
pression influences.  This  is  brought  out  in  chart  XXIV 
which  gives  indexes  of  rates  charged  by  the  post  office 
and  by  various  regulated  utihties  before  and  during 
the  depression.  There  is  almost  no  downward  reaction 
to  the  depression  and  in  some  cases  an  actual  depres- 
sion rise,  most  conspicuous  in  the  case  of  the  post  office 
whose  rates  are  administered  by  the  Congress.  Thus, 
while  government  may  intervene  to  minimize  monopoly 
profits  in  particular  industries,  this  type  of  interven- 
tion does  not  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  sort 
of  depression  adjustments  in  price  wliich  are  likely  to 
arise  where  prices  are  dominated  by  the  market. 

The  insensitivity  of  administered  prices  to  depression 
influences  is  important  because  it  means  that  general 


shifts  in  the  price  level  do  not  take  place  in  response  to 
deficiencies  of  purchasing  power.  Instead,  when  pres- 
sure for  general  revision  of  prices  arises  as  a  result  of 
depression  influences,  the  market-dominated  prices 
drop  while  the  administration-dominated  prices  show 
varjang  degrees  of  resistance  to  readjustment.  This  can 
be  clearly  seen  in  chart  XXV,  which  gives  five  indexes 
of  the  behavior  of  prices  when  items  are  grouped  ac- 
cording to  their  frequency  of  price  change,  infrequency 
of  price  change  being  a  rough  guide  to  the  degree  of 
administrative  control  over  price.  Inde.x  E  reflects  the 
behavior  of  the  123  items  from  among  the  617  wholesale 
price  items  which  changed  in  price  practicaUy  every 
month  from  1926  to  1932.  Index  A  represents  136  items 
which  showed  less  than  8  changes  between  successive 
monthly  quotations  in  the  same  8-year  period,  or  an 
average  of  less  than  one  change  a  year.  The  other 
three  indexes  represent  items  intermediate  in  the 
frequency  of  price  change. ^^  AU  the  indexes  are  based 
on  the  average  of  1926  to  1929  as  100,  thus  being  arbi- 
trarily made  to  fit  together  during  that  period. 

An  examination  of  the  chart  shows  the  progressively 
greater  sensitivity  of  prices  to  depression  as  the  prices 
show  less  administrative  control.    It  is  notable  that  the 

^  The  grouping  of  items  by  frequency  of  price  change  is  made,  not  because  of  any 
significance  of  frequency  of  price  change  in  itself  but  because  it  is  at  least  a  rough 
index  of  the  degree  of  administrative  control  and  is  largely  independent  of  the  actual 
behavior  of  prices  between  1929  and  1932  and  between  1932  and  1937.  Essentially,  the 
sane  classification  would  have  resulted  if  items  had  been  grouped  by  the  frequency 
of  price  changes  from  1926  to  1929. 


CHART  XXV 
WHOLESALE   PRICES  FOR  5  FREQUENCY  GROUPS    1913  -  1937 
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Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  2,  table  IV. 
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indexes  spread  out  between  1929  and  1932  and  come 
more  or  less  tojrethcr  between  1932  and  1937.  It  is  also 
sifrnificant  that,  in  si)ite  of  the  disloeaticnsof  the  World 
War  and  its  immediate  aftermath,  the  five  indexes  when 
carried  back  to  1913  come  fairly  close  too;etlier.-*  During 
the  war  years  the  price  rise  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
more  general  character,  the  whole  body  of  prices  rising, 
thougii  the  infrequently  changing  ])rices  as  a  group  rose 
least.  However,  in  the  j)reci[)itate  tlepression  drop 
of  prices  from  1920  to  1921  when  the  index  of  wholesale 
prices  dropped  37  percent,  the  five  groups  of  prices 
showed  the  same  tendency  for  the  market-dominated 
prices  to  drop  most,  antl  the  administration-domhiatcd 
prices  to  drop  least.  In  the  recovery  period  from 
1921  to  1923,  the  three  groups  showing  the  more  fre- 
quent price  changes  rose,  the  most  frequently  changing 
rising  the  most  as  in  the  period  from  1932  to  1937. 

"  If  I'.ilS  had  be*n  used  as  a  base  instead  of  1926  to  1929,  the  five  indexes  would  have 
shown  the  same  splayinp  out  in  the  depression  and  coming  together  in  tile  recovery, 
though  they  would  not  have  started  as  close  together  or  returned  as  nearly  together. 


On  the  other  hand  the  two  least  frequently  changing 
groups  were  lower  in  1923  than  in  1921 .  These  changes 
are  indicated  in  table  V. 

Table  V. — Decline  and  recovery  of  o  price  indexes,  1930-23, 
1939-37 


Drop  in 
prices  l'J20 
to  1921  as  a 
percent  of 
1920  prices 

Rise  in 
prices  1921 
to  1923  as  a 
percent  of 
1923  prices 

Drop  in 
prices  1929 
to  1932  as  a 
percent  of 
1929  prices 

Ri.se  in 
prices  1932 
to  1937  as  a 
percent  of 
1937  prices 

12.3 
26.6 
33.3 

38.8 
45.4 

36  8 

-10.2 

-11.1 

6  7 

8.6 

14.5 

2.7 

9.4 

18.7 
28.2 
37.9 
53.4 

32.0 

6.3 

13.0 

Group  C 

20  8 

29  5 

Group  E      

43.4 

Wholesale  price  index 

24.9 

Source:  Based  on  data  in  appendi.Y  2,  table  IV. 

The  uniform  character  of  the  difference  in  the  behav- 
ior of  the  five  groups  is  brought  out  more  clearly  when 
the  monthly  data  are  plotted  as  in  chart  XXVl.  Tins 
chart  also  brings  out  the  sharp  downward  swing  of 
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CHART  XXVI 
MONTHLY    WHOLESALE    PRICES   FOR   5  FREQUENCY   GROUPS     1926-1938 
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Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  23. 
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CHART  XXVII 

PRODUCTION    AND  PRICES   OF   ADMINISTERED 
AND   MARKET    PRICE   COMMODITIES 
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Source:  See  appendix  18,  section  24. 

prices  after  the  early  months  of  1937  and  mdicates 
again  a  repetition  of  the  behavior  pattern  already 
noted. 

The  montlily  data  also  bring  out  the  lag  in  the  initial 
reaction  to  depression  on  the  part  of  prices  more  subject 
to  administration.  The  most  sensitive  index,  E,  turns 
down  first,  foUoMred  a  month  later  by  D  and  two  months 
later  by  C  and  B.  The  least  sensitive  index,  A,  lagged 
by  eight  months.  In  terms  of  the  period  of  the  depres- 
sion, these  are  relatively  minor  lags.  The  fact  that  they 
are  present  and  are  minor  lends  support  to  the  idea  that 
the  relative  insensitivity  of  the  administered  price  does 
not  reflect  primarily  a  delay  in  reacting  to  a  reduced 
level  of  purchasing  power  but  is  a  differential  reaction 
which  could  not  be  expected  to  disappear  if  conditions 
were  stabilized  at  the  lower  level  of  purchasing  power." 

*^  This  idea  is  given  further  support  by  the  fact  that  except  for  the  slight  lag  already 
noted  the  insensitive  prices  began  to  rise  in  the  recovery  period  about  as  soon  as  the 
sensitive  prices  even  though  there  was  still  a  very  wide  gap  between  their  relative 
positions. 


As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  some  industries  to  react  to  the  depression 
and  recoveiy  primarily  through  a  decline  and  recovery 
in  prices,  whereas  others  react  primarily  through  a 
decline  and  recovery  in  production.  This  same  general 
tendency  is  reflected  when  production  indexes  are 
developed  to  correspond  to  the  five  price  indexes  just 
given.  The  production  indexes  actually  developed  are 
very  preliminary  in  character  and  the  coverage  is  far 
from  complete,  vaiying  from  approximately  50  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  commodities  whose  prices  are 
represented  by  the  items  in  group  A,  to  80  percent  in 
group  E.  The  production  indexes  for  groups  A  and  E 
are  given  in  chart  XXVII  ^*  along  with  the  correspond- 
ing price  indexes.  This  chart  indicates  clearly  the 
decline  and  recovery  in  price  of  the  group  of  items 
dominated  by  the  market  and  the  decline  and  recovery 
in  production  for  the  most  administration-dominated 
group  of  items.  The  behavior  of  all  five  groups  in 
depression  and  recoveiy  is  given  in  table  VI.  The 
prices  and  production  ratios  given  in  the  table  are 
averages  for  each  group  and  as  such  aUow  the  special 
factors  which  effect  the  price  and  production  relation- 
ships of  particular  commodities  to  offset  each  other  to  a 
considerable  extent  so  that  the  rough  general  relation- 
ship imderlying  this  diversity  of  behavior  is  apparent. 
Even  with  this  offsetting  of  special  factors,  the  three 
middle  groups  do  not  show  a  smooth  progression  but 
reflect  other  factors  influencing  price  behavior.  Yet 
tliey  fall  intermediately  between  the  two  extreme  groups 
and  support  the  rough  association  between  a  large 
depression  drop  in  production  and  a  small  drop  in  price 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  large  drop  in  price  and  main- 
tained production  on  the  other,  with  intermediate 
results  between. 

Table  VI. — Percentage  changes  in  production  and  prices  for  five 
frequency  groups 


Group 

Percent  drop, 
1929-32 

Percent  increase, 
1929-35 

Price 

Produc- 
tion 

Price 

Produc- 
tion 

A                                                      

9.4 
18.7 
28.2 
37.9 
53.4 

52,6 
32.  .S 
45.7 
38.7 
-0.4 

2.0 
6.9 
15.  5 
25.0 
65.7 

81.0 

B            

26.5 

C                                  

46.8 

D 

32.2 

E                          

-5.9 

Source:  Based  on  data  in  appendix  18,  section  24. 

New  Terms  Necessary  for  the  Analysis  of  Price  Behavior 

The  foregoing  analysis  points  to  characteristics  in 
the  price  structiu^e  wliich  reqiure  new  terms  for  their 
discussion.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  talk  of  a  change  in 
the  level  of  prices  such  as  might  be  reflected  by  a  change 
in  the  index  of  wholesale  prices.     If  the  insensitive 

28  The  data  for  the  other  groups  were  completed  after  the  chart  was  made  and  tima 
did  not  permit  their  inclusion. 
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prices  remained  constant  while  the  sensitive  prices 
went  (U)wn  20  percent,  tlie  net  ed'ect  niiylit  be  to  lower 
the  index  of  wholesale  prices  by  10  percent.  The  same 
chiui<;e  in  the  index  could  be  brought  about  by  a  decline 
in  all  prices  of  10  percent.  Yet  the  two  ways  by  which 
the  drop  in  the  wholesale  price  index  was  brought  about 
would  have  quite  dili'erent  implications.  The  general 
drop  in  prices  would  leave  price  relationships  unaltered. 
If,  before  such  a  drop,  wheat  was  a  dollar  a  bushel 
and  a  threshing  machine  cost  $2,000,  the  latter  could 
he  obtained  ivr  2,000  bushels  of  wheat.  If  both  wheat 
and  threshers  dropped  10  percent  in  price  the  threshers 
could  still  be  obtained  for  2, ()()()  bushels  of  wheat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  diU'erential  type  of  changes 
tends  to  distort  price  relationships.  If,  iii  the  light  of 
existing  resources,  wants,  and  techniques,  the  prices  of 
wheat  and  threshers  were  approximately  in  balance  at 
$1  and  $2,000  respectively  and  wheat  dropped  to  80 
cents  because  of  a  decline  in  general  purchasing  power, 
while  the  price  of  threshers  remained  constant,  the  two 
prices  woidd  be  out  of  balance  so  far  as  the  basic 
relation  between  wants,  techniciues,  and  resources  is 
concerned."' 

General  price  changes  of  the  fust  type  have  been 
extensively  discussed  in  economic  literature,  but  the 
second  type  has  received  little  attention.  Yet  the 
general  price  changes  between  1929  and  1938  were 
almost  entirely  of  the  second  type.  It  has  already 
been  indicated  that  between  1929  and  1932  there  was 
a  considerable  drop  in  the  wholesale  price  index,  but 
that  this  drop  was  made  up  of  a  violent  drop  in  the 
prices  of  market-dominated  commodities,  and  there 
was  only  a  very  small  drop  or  no  drop  at  all  for  the 
bulk  of  the  prices  which  are  subject  to  extensive 
administrative  control.  As  a  residt,  price  relationships 
were  seriously  distorted.  In  the  recovery  period  from 
1932  to  1937,  much  of  this  distortion  was  eliminated 
by  the  large  increases  in  the  market-dominated  prices 
and  the  relatively  small  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
adnunistration-dominated  prices. 

This  differential  behavior  of  prices  points  to  a 
characteristic  of  the  price  structure  of  great  importance 
and  one  calling  for  intensive  study.  General  changes 
in  the  level  of  prices  are  often  looked  upon  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process  by  w  Inch  the  market  mechanism 
operates  more  or  less  automatically  to  maintain  fidl 
and  effective  use  of  resources.     Yet  the  evidence  above 


^*  Among  technicians  the  two  different  types  of  price  change  might  respectively  be 
referred  to  as  a  change  in  the  "slope"  of  the  price  structure  or  a  "rotation"  of  prices 
when  there  is  a  change  in  the  relation  between  indexes  made  up  respectively  of  market- 
and  administration.domlnated  prices,  and  as  a  change  in  the  "level  of  the  price  struc- 
ture" or  a  "translation"  of  prices  when  such  indexes  change  upward  or  downward 
together.  Changes  in  prices  might  be  of  either  type  or  a  compound  of  both  types  of 
change,  though  the  general  price  changes  during  the  current  depression  were  for  the 
most  part  changes  in  "slope." 
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suggests  that,  at  least  under  some  conditions,  the 
forces  making  for  a  general  change  in  the  price  level 
actually  work  themselves  out  through  a  violent  dis- 
tortion of  price  relationships  rather  than  through  a 
general  price  readjustment. 

Labor  Rates 

The  structure  of  labor  rates  cannot  be  studied  in  as 
great  detail  as  that  of  goods  prices  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  ade((uato  data.  Prior  to  1929  the  hourly  wage 
data  are  too  inadequate  to  provide  a  basis  for  any  gen- 
eral analysis.  The  consideration  of  labor  rates  is, 
therefore,  limited  to  tlie  years  from  1929  to  1936.  For 
this  perioil  tlie  behavior  of  wages  will  be  examined  in  44 
manufacturing  industries  representing  approximately  60 
percent  of  the  workers  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
1935.  For  each  industry  the  figures  used  in  the  analysis 
are  not  indexes  of  actual  hourly  wage  rates  but  of  aver- 
age wage  rates  derived  by  dividing  total  weekly  pay  rolls 
by  total  ln)urs  worked  for  a  group  of  firms  in  each  indus- 
try which  report  such  data  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. The  residting  figures  represent  a  rough  index  of 
hourly  wage  rates  in  each  industry,  but  have  the  weak- 
ness that  if  the  proportion  of  skilled  and  unskilled  work- 
ers shifts  marketUy  the  figures  as  calculated  will,  to  that 
extent,  give  a  distorted  representation  of  hourly  wage 

CHART  XXVIII 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  HOURLY   WAGE   RATES 
IN   44    INDUSTRIES   BY  DEPRESSION 
DROP  AND  RECOVERY  RISE 
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Source:  Bused  on  data  given  in  appendix  6,  table  1. 
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rates.     Until  correction  can  be  made  for  tliis  factor,  the 
figures  wiU  have  to  serve. 

An  e.xammation  of  the  wage  data  shows  very  much 
greater  similarity  of  behavior  in  wage  rates  than  in 
goods  prices,  and  a  much  smaller  sensitivity  to  depres- 
sion. This  is  brought  out  in  chart  XXVlll,  which 
shows  the  44  industries  distributed  according  to  the 
drop  in  wage  rates  between  1929  and  1932,  and  the 
rise  from  1932  to  1936.  In  half  the  mdustries,  the 
hourly  wage  rate  dropped  less  than  1 5  percent  while  the 
all  commodity  wholesale  price  index  dropped  32  percent 
and  the  retail  prices  dropped  20  percent.  Only  four 
industries  in  the  sample  show  a  cut  in  wage  rates  of 
more  than  20  percent.  Smce  in  most  cases  the  hourly 
wage  rate  dropped  less  than  retail  prices,  these  figures 
suggest  that  workers  who  continued  to  be  fully  em- 
ployed experienced,  on  the  whole,  a  gain  in  real  buying 
power,  and  that  the  real  burden  of  the  depression  took 
the  form  of  unemployment  or  partial  employment  and 
the  lack  of  stability  which  goes  with  such  conditions. 
In  the  recovery  period  the  differences  in  behavior  were 
greater,  presumably  in  part  due  to  the  increased 
strength  of  labor  organizations  which  were  able  to  lift 
wage  rates  in  particular  mdustries  appreciably  above 
their  1929  level. 


The  extent  of  the  depression  drop  in  wage  rates  does 
not  appear  to  be  closely  associated  with  the  durability 
of  goods  produced  or  with  the  depression  drop  in  em- 
ployment. In  20  of  the  21  durable  goods  industries 
included  in  the  sample,  employment  dropped  over  50 
percent  while  it  dropped  less  than  50  percent  in  all  but 
three  of  the  semi-  or  non-durable  industJries  covered. 
Yet  indexes  of  the  hourly  wage  rates  in  the  two  groups 
behave  almost  alike.  This  is  shown  in  chart  XXIX 
which  indicates  not  only  the  behavior  of  wage  rates  in 
the  durable  and  nondurable  groups  of  industries  but 
also  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  man-hours  worked. 
The  same  lack  of  any  clear  connection  between  the  de- 
cline in  the  manpower  required  by  an  industry  and  the 
declme  in  wage  rates  is  apparent  when  the  individual 
industries  are  compared  with  each  other.  The  44 
industries  are  listed  in  table  VII  in  order  of  the  per- 
centage dechne  in  hoiu-s  worked  and  the  percent  decline 
in  wage  rates. 

In  the  recovery  period,  the  semi-  and  nondurable  m- 
dustries  showed  greater  increases  in  wage  rates  than 
did  the  durable  goods  but  the  difiFerence  is  not  very 
significant. 

Examination  of  table  VII  suggests  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  wage  rates  in  the  concentrated  industries  like  auto- 


CHART  XXIX 
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Table  VII.- 


-Percenlage  decline  of  man-hours  and  wage  rales  in 
44  industries,  1929-32 


Industry 


Percontape  i    Porcenlape 
(Iwlino  in         decline  in 

T^ian-hoiirs  I  hourly  wage 

!'j2y-32  I  rates  I82<.l-32 


Machine  tools 

AKTicultural  implements 

brick,  tile,  anil  terracotta 

Liimlier;  Sawmills 

Struct nral  aiul  ornamental  work _ 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products. . . 

Radios  and  phonotrraphs ' - . . 

Iila.st  furnaces,  sieol  works,  and  rolling  mills... 

I.uinN'r:  Mill  work 

Klci-tritiil  machinery,  api)aratus,  and  supplies.. 

lini.-i->^,  hronze,  and  copi>er  itroducts 

Ste.^m  ami  hot  water  heating  apparatus 

.\utomobiles 

llardware 

Cement 

Cast-iron  pipe 

Stoves 

Silver  and  plated  ware 

Glass. 


Ship  liuUdinK 

StamiK?d  and  enameled  ware 

CariHis and  rugs 

Fertilizers 

Hnl>l>er  tires 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 

Chemicals 

Cotton  goods 

Woolen  and  worste<l  goods 

Clears  and  cigarettes. 

Confectionery. 

Leather 

Paper  iKixes 

Ice  cream 

PaiK-r  and  pulp 

Petroleum  refining ..^ 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  textiles 

Knit  Rooris. 

Men's  cltuhing 

Newspaiier  {trintingand  publishing 

Boots  and  shoes. 

Flour 

liayon  and  allied  products 

Slaughtering  and  meatpacking 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff. 


SI.  s 
84.2 
77.7 
74.8 
71.8 
71.7 
70.4 
70.2 
70.0 
69.2 
66.  6 
65.9 
Kt.  5 
62.9 
62.4 
60.3 
59.8 
55.0 
52.3 
51.3 
48.6 
63.7 
60.4 
60.3 
4,18 
42  8 
39.2 
38.9 
37.0 
37.0 
36.  3 
36.  I 
35.8 
3.";.  0 
34.8 
28.5 
27.9 
26.8 
24.9 
24.6 
23.6 
22.5 
21.0 
8.4 


5.8 
18.2 
21.3 
16.9 

8.3 
13.2 

2  9 
19.5 
16.6 

6.9 
10.9 
13.5 

9.  1 

4.3 
18.6 
18.1 
19.8 
16.9 
11.3 

1.7 
13.5 
14.0 
14.4 

7.1 
20.4 
.2 
21.9 
19.0 
11.0 

8.8 
16.2 

6.1 
11.6 
19.4 

2.3 
20.0 
15  9 
29.3 

8.4 
10.8 
14.2 

6.5 
13.1 
18.7 


Source:  Based  on  data  given  in  appendix  6,  table  1. 

mobiles,  rayon,  and  rubber  tires,  declined  less  than  wagje 
rates  in  the  unconcentrated  industries  like  cotton  tex- 
tiles and  men's  clothing.  To  bring  out  this  difference 
in  behavior,  both  the  durable  goods  industries  and  the 
semi-  and  non-durahle  goods  industries  have  been  di- 
vided into  concentrated  and  nonconcentrated  indus- 
tries on  the  basis  of  the  proportion  of  the  workers  in 
the  industry  employed  by  tlie  four  largest  companies. 
Industries  in  which  four  companies  hired  more  than  30 
percent  of  the  workers  are  arbitrsirily  classed  as  con- 
centrated industries.  AMien  the  wage  rates  for  the  sep- 
arate groups  are  plotted,  as  in  chart  XXX,  the  greater 
sensitivity  of  the  nonconcentrated  industries  is  ap- 
parent. In  the  case  of  both  durable  and  nondurable 
goods,  wage  rates  in  the  concentrated  industries  as  a 
group  fell  less  than  rates  in  the  nonconcentrated  indus- 
tries and  rose  more  in  the  period  of  recovery. 

Apart  from  the  difference  in  behavior  shown  in  the 
charts  mentioned  above,  reflecting  the  durability  of 
goods  and  degrees  of  industrial  concentration,  the 
analysis  of  the  wage  data  for  the  44  industries  has  not 
disclosed  any  characteristics  of  wage  beliavior  which 
appear  significant  for  the  structure  of  prices.^"  A 
larger  sample,  covering  a  longer  period  aiul  subjected 

»^  .\nalysis  of  the  sample  of  44  industries  disclosed  no  significant  association  be- 
tween the  level  of  wage  rates  in  1929  and  the  depression  drop,  or  between  price 
changes  and  changes  in  wage  rates. 


to  more  intensive  analysis,  would  imdouhtedly  disclose 
important  elements  in  wage  behavior.  How  are  wages 
actually  affected  by  labor  organization,  by  regional 
difference,  and  by  other  factors?  As  it  is,  one  can  pouit 
to  the  gretiter  homogeneity  in  the  behavior  of  wage  rates 
than  in  the  behavior  of  goods  prices  and  a  very  much 
greater  stability  than  is  shown  by  wholesale  prices.  At 
the  same  time  a  degree  of  lle.xibility  is  shown  which 
suggests  a  process  of  constant  gradual  readjustment  to 
altered  ciuiditions. 

Security  Prices 

Tlie  third  main  element  in  the  price  structure  con- 
sists of  security  prices  and  the  associated  interest  and 
dividend  rates.  They  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the 
price  structure  as  are  goods  prices  and  hibor  rates.  But 
research  using  modem  methods  of  investigation  lias  not 
yet  been  carried  to  the  point  where  characteristics  sig- 
nificant to  the  structure  of  the  whole  economy  li:i\  e  been 
disclosed.  Only  the  gencrtil  independence  and  lluidity 
of  security  prices  referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  tliis 
chapter  are  evident. 

The  fact  that  security  prices  act  more  or  less  inde- 
pendently of  goods  prices  and  labor  rates  can  undoubt- 
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edly  be  explained  in  part  by  the  small  volume  of  new 
securities  issued  each  year  in  relation  to  the  total  issues 
outstanding.  The  average  amiual  issue  of  new  securi- 
ties between  1926  and  1929  as  reported  by  the  Financial 
and  Industrial  Chronicle  was  only  8  billion  dollars,  com- 
pared with  a  total  of  corporate  and  governmental  secu- 
rities outstanding  of  over  185  billion  dollars  in  1929. 
The  market  is,  therefore,  to  a  large  extent  dominated 
by  the  outstanding  securities  and  only  to  a  secondary 
extent  influenced  by  new  issues.  It  is  a  little  as  though 
200  to  250  million  bales  of  cotton  were  constantly  kept 
on  hand.  In  such  a  case  a  difl^erence  between  a  15 
million  bale  crop  and  a  10  million  bale  crop  in  any  one 
year  would  be  likely  to  be  of  secondaiy  significance 
compared  to  variations  in  the  desire  to  store  cotton. 
Because  of  the  large  volume  of  outstanding  securities 
in  relation  to  the  annual  increment,  security  prices  can 
move  in  ways  which  are  not  directly  related  to  pro- 
ductive activity.  Just  how  these  movements  actually 
contribute  to  or  impede  efi'ective  use  of  resources  needs 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  more  intensive  study  along 
with  the  study  of  the  interrelation  of  particular  groups 
of  security  prices  and  of  interest  and  dividends  rates 
and  their  differential  behavior. 

Conclusion 

This  summary  analysis  of  the  behavior  of  prices 
brings  out  two  characteristics  of  the  price  structure 
which  throw  important  light  on  the  organizing  influence 
of  prices  and  the  market  mechanism.     The  preceding 


chapter  has  indicated  that  the  market  can  act  as  an 
organizing  influence  partly  through  the  characteristics 
of  money  transactions  and  partly  through  gi'adual  or 
rapid  changes  in  price  relationships.  The  analysis  of 
actual  price  behavior  in  this  chapter  has  suggested 
that,  for  the  bulk  of  goods  prices  and,  so  far  as  the  very 
summary  analj'ses  can  indicate,  for  the  bulk  of  labor 
rates  and  the  bulk  of  security  prices,  there  is  a  degree 
of  price  flexibility  which  appears  suSicient  to  allow  the 
gradual  readjustment  of  price  relationships  to  reflect 
the  gradual  changes  in  wants,  in  resources,  and  in 
techniques  of  production,  if  the  level  of  economic 
activity  were  reasonably  well  maintained.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  analysis  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  large  groups  of  prices,  and  to  some  extent  labor 
rates,  do  not  have  a  quick  sensitivity  to  the  decline  in 
buying  power  which  accompanied  the  recent  depres- 
sion, while  other  goods  do  have  such  a  quick  sensitivity. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  administration-dominated  prices 
which  show  relatively  Uttle  price  readjustment  with 
depression,  while  the  market-dominated  prices  have 
tended  to  be  sensitive  not  only  to  the  more  slowly 
working  influence  of  changes  in  wants,  resources  and 
techniques,  but  also  to  the  more  rapid  changes  in  mass 
buying  power.  This  differential  sensitivity  of  prices 
to  depression  influences  tends  to  introduce  serious  dis- 
tortions in  the  price  structure  and  appears  to  reflect 
a  disorganizing  rather  than  an  organizing  role  that  the 
market  can  play.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  price 
structure  of  the  greatest  importance. 


CHAPTER    IX.— THE    STRICTIRE    OF    CONTROLS 


Chapter  \'II  lias  discussptl  tlio  main  mflucnccs  which 
make  for  economic  organization- — the  niarlcet,  admin- 
istration, canalizing  rules,  and  acceptotl  goals.  Chapter 
VIII  has  examined  the  structure  of  prices  through  which 
the  market  operates  to  influence  economic  activity.  In 
this  chapter  an  attempt  will  he  made  to  examine  the 
nonniarket  controls  through  which  economic  activity 
is  influenced  and  to  sliow  how  the  innumerahle  threads 
of  control  huild  up  into  a  structure  of  controls  which  is 
quite  as  important  as  the  structure  of  prices  in  deter- 
mining the  use  which  is  made  of  national  resources. 

The  major  elements  of  control  which  are  significant 
for  tlie  structure  of  the  American  economy  are  to  be 
found  in  the  great  operating  corporations,  in  the  big 
financial  institutions,  in  the  trade  and  businesss  associa- 
tions, in  the  labor  unions,  in  the  farm  organizations,  in 
consumer  organizations,  and  finally  in  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments.  If  the  economic  controls  asso- 
ciated witli  these  organizations  could  be  clearly  delin- 
eated, the  results  would  j-ield  the  main  essentials  in  the 
structure  of  controls. 

In  practice,  the  task  of  outlining  the  structure  of 
controls  is  more  difficult  than  that  of  giving  the  essen- 
tails  of  the  ])rice  structure.  This  difriculty  arises  in 
part  from  the  greater  tlifficulty  of  observing  and  meas- 
uring controls,  and  partly  from  lack  of  a  background  in 
economic  literature  for  the  conce[)tion  of  such  a  struc- 
ture. Prices  can  fairly  readily  be  measured,  but  the 
threads  of  control  which  constitute  the  control  struc- 
tures are  often  hidden,  ill  defined,  and  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Economic  literature  is  full  of  discussions  of  [irice 
relatioiishij)s  and  the  concc[)ti<m  of  a  system  of  inter- 
related prices.  Against  this  background  it  is  possible 
to  set  actual  prices  and  bring  out  both  their  interrelated 
character  and  their  behavior  as  they  condition  the  use 
of  resovu-ces.  But  economic  literature  has  been  little 
concerned  with  building  up  the  conception  of  a  system 
of  more  or  less  interrelated  controls  wliicii  might 
erpially  condition  the  use  of  r(>sources.  Since,  in  fact, 
economic  activity  in  this  country  is  cjuite  as  much 
organized  tlirough  systems  of  administrative  or  canaliz- 
ing controls  as  it  is  by  the  market,  it  is  impossible  to 
outline  the  structure  of  the  American  economy  witliout 
covering  the  structure  of  such  controls.  The  absence 
of  any  well  articulated  conception  of  such  a  system  of 
controls  makes  tiiis  task  more  difficult  and  is  likely  to 
make  the  results  less  satisf actor j-. 

The  Concept  "Controls" 

Because  the  term  ''controls"  involves  a  relatively  new 
economic  concept,  it  is  important  to  give  it  tiie  greatest 


possible  clarity.'  It  is  used  here  to  refer  to  the  ability 
of  one  individual  or  group  to  influence  the  policies  in 
respect  to  the  use  of  resources  which  are  adopted  by 
another  individual  or  group.  Thus,  if  a  person  can 
influence  the  production  policy  of  a  particular  farmer 
by  ofl"ering  to  buy  his  product  at  a  price,  by  threatening 
tit  foreclose  his  mortgage,  or  by  some  other  means  so 
that  the  farmer  raises  one  crop  rather  than  another,  to 
that  extent  the  person  is  in  a  position  to  exercise  some 
measure  of  control  over  the  farmer's  activity.  Like- 
wise, a  factory  superintendent  is  usually  in  a  position 
to  exercise  a  considerable  measure  of  control  over  the 
activities  of  the  workers  in  the  factory  during  working 
hours.  The  management  of  a  corporation  similarly 
exercises  a  measure  of  control  over  the  activities  of 
subordinates,  while  the  directors  and  the  security- 
holders may,  in  turn,  exercise  vaiying  degrees  of  control 
over  the  policies  adopted  by  the  management.  Other 
groups,  such  as  important  buyers  of  a  company's 
])roducts,  suppliers  of  raw  material,  financing  agencies, 
labor  unions,  and  government  agencies,  may  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  over  the  policies  of  an  enterprise 
and  to  that  extent  share  in  its  control.  In  each  case, 
[jolicies  are  develop(>d  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the 
resources  available  to  the  individual,  or  enterprise,  or 
agency,  and  each  of  the  persons  or  groups  who  influenced 
these  policies  may  be  said  to  have  exercised  some 
measure  of  control  over  them. 

It  is  possible  to  conceive  of  a  highly  comple.x  pattern 
of  threads  of  control  running  between  all  the  individuals 
and  groups  in  a  society  much  as  the  physicist  conceives 
of   lines   of    attraction    connecting    all    the    stars    and 


'  To  some  extent  this  chapter  is  conc-erned  with  sut)ject  tnatter  wliicii  is  covered  by 
liie  political  scientists  under  tlie  heading  of  "power."  Tlie  term  "controls"  is  iLsed 
rather  than  the  term  "power"  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  political  writers  in  discuss- 
ing "power"  have  traditionally  liniiled  the  discussion  to  the  field  of  Oovernment  and 
have  centered  their  atteni  ion,  nr)t  on  how  power  oiwrates  to  make  for  more  or  less  elTec- 
tive  use  of  resources,  but  on  how  power  is  acijuired,  maintained,  or  displaci'd.  There- 
fore, in  attempting  to  integrate  market,  administrative  and  canalizing  factors  as  they 
alTect  the  organization  of  resources  it  has  seemed  advisable  to  use  a  term  not  likely  to 
he  given  the  traditional  connotations  u.sually  attached  to  the  term  "power." 

A  second  and  more  significant  reason  for  using  the  term  "controls"  rather  than  the 
t  rm  "power"  is  the  dynamic  imolications  of  the  former.  "Power"  is  solely  a  term 
of  position  whereas  "control"  is  a  term  of  both  position  and  action.  A  person  can  have 
powers,  i.  e.,  be  in  a  position  of  power.  Likewise,  a  person  can  have  controls,  i.  e., 
he  in  a  position  of  control.  Hut  only  in  the  case  of  control  is  it  possible  to  say  that  a 
person  controls,  referring  thereby  to  the  dynamic  process  of  inlluencing  the  policies 
adopteii  by  others.  The  verb  "to  control"  thus  corresponds  to  the  phra.S(^  "to  exercise 
power."  A  third  advantage  of  the  term  "controls"  is  that  it  is  likely  to  result  in 
greater  concreteness.  The  statement  that  A-  has  control  will  usually  evoke  the 
questions  "control  over  what  or  whom?"  Power  is  more  likely  to  be  treated  as  an 
abstract  qualit  y  so  that  the  statement  that  A  has  power  is  more  likely  to  be  accepted 
as  requiring  no  further  definition. 

The  terra  "controls"  is  used  throughout  this  report  in  the  plural  or  in  the  form 
"threads  of  control"  to  suggest  the  very  partial  character  of  the  controls  exercised  by 
anyone  over  others  in  any  concrete  situation.  Like  the  term  "power"  when  applied 
to  the' problems  of  political  science,  the  term  "controls"  applied  to  economic  problems 
in  this  report  is  limited  in  its  scope  to  cover  only  social  relationships  and  does  not 
refer  to  an  individual's  control  over  physical  matter. 
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planets  in  the  universe.  In  outlining  the  structure  of 
controls,  however,  only  certain  major  controls  need  to 
be  considered. 

Market  Controls 

Many  of  the  threads  of  control  exercised  by  individ- 
uals or  groups  are  suinniarized  in  market  phenomena. 
The  influence  which  millions  of  bread  consumers 
exercise  over  wheat  farmers  operates  almost  entirely 
through  the  influence  of  their  demand  on  price  and  is 
thus  summarized  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  controls 
exercised  by  millions  of  telephone  users  over  the  tele- 
phone sj^stems  are  partly  reflected  iii  the  demand  for 
telephone  service.  To  the  extent  that  thi-eads  of  con- 
trol are  summarized  ia  market  phenomena,  they  can 
be  referred  to  as  market  controls  and  be  analyzed  as 
such.  It  is  possible  to  imagme  an  economy  in  which  all 
controls  consisted  of  market  controls.  In  such  an 
economy,  the  policy  of  every  enterprise  would  be  so 
dominated  by  market  controls  reflected  in  market 
prices  that  no  significant  alternatives  m  price  policy 
would  be  left  to  be  influenced  by  nonmarket  controls.^ 
In  such  a  case,  all  controls  would  be.  covered  by  an 
analysis  of  markets. 

Nonmarket  Controls 

However,  in  practice,  market  controls  only  partly 
determine  the  use  of  resources.  In  many  producing 
units  there  is  a  wide  latitude  of  choice  in  price  policy, 
and  economic  controls  not  operating  through  the  mar- 
ket are  in  effect.  The  extent  of  these  nonmarket  con- 
trols is  suggested  by  the  prevalence  of  insensitive  ad- 
ministered prices  already  noted  and  by  the  absence  of 
free  market  prices  in  a  large  part  of  the  American 
economy.^  Where  policies  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
resources  are  only  limited  and  not  dominated  by 
market  controls,  the  nonmarket  controls  become  a 
significant  factor  making  for  more  or  less  effective  use 
of  resources.  These  nonmarket  controls  appear  to 
build  up  into  what  has  here  been  called  a  structure  of 
controls,  some  of  minor  significance,  some  of  major 
significance  to  the  functioning  of  the  national  economy. 
The  present  outline  of  the  structure  of  controls  is 
concerned  only  with  these  major  nonmarket  controls. 

Nonmarket  controls  may  be  said  to  be  of  major 
importance  when  policies  affecting  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  can  be  significantly  influenced.  The  major 
policies  developed  in  large  administrative  organiza- 
tions, such  as  an  armj"  or  a  large  business  corporation, 
usually  are  subject  to  a  very  considerable  measure  of 
nonmarket  control  and  influence  the  actions  of  so 
many  people  in  theh  use  of  resources  as  to  be  of  signifi- 

'  Such  a  conception  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  traditional  economic  analysis. 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  existence  of  a  "price  policy"  on  the  part  of  a  functioning 
firm  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  presence  of  nonmarket  controls,  though  it  does  not 
indicate  their  magnitude. 


cance  to  the  functioning  of  the  whole  economy.  The 
nonmarket  controls  exercised  by  financial  institutions 
through  the  handling  of  investment  funds,  and  the 
nonmarket  controls  exercised  by  government  through 
the  regulation  of  business  enterprises,  tlrrough  its 
fiscal  policies,  through  the  protection  of  property  and 
enforcement  of  contracts,  and  through  other  major 
pohcies,  like^\■ise  influence  the  activities  of  millions  of 
people  and  are  important  to  the  structure  of  controls. 
Persons  or  groups  in  a  position  to  influence  policies  at 
these  points  are,  for  this  reason,  in  a  position  to 
influence  to  a  corresponding  extent  the  effectiveness 
with  which  the  national  resources  are  employed. 

The  nonmarket  controls  over  policy  are  seldom 
sharply  defined.  Often  the  threads  of  nonmarket  con- 
trol build  up  m  such  a  way  as  to  result  m  many  differ- 
ent foci  of  control,  each  focus  having  to  do  with  some 
particular  phase  of  activity.  Thus,  in  a  big  corpora- 
tion, wliQe  the  main  threads  of  control  over  operating 
policj^  may  come  to  a  focus  in  the  hands  of  the  corpora- 
tion president,  some  threads  of  control  are  likely  to 
rest  with  other  groups;  controls  over  financial  policy 
may  be  partly  focused  in  a  special  finance  committee 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  partly  focused  m  some 
bank  or  financial  house  to  which  the  corporation  is 
imder  obligation;  the  threads  of  control  over  labor 
policy  may  be  divided  between  the  corporation  and  a 
labor  union,  some  threads  focusing  in  the  corporate 
management  and  some  in  the  imion  officials;  threads  of 
control  over  some  aspects  of  policy  may  rest  with  the 
government  bodies,  as  in  the  case  of  minimum  working 
standards  or  public  utility  regulation;  stiO  other 
threads  may  rest  with  some  dominant  buyer  whose 
orders  are  so  important  that  he  can,  within  limits, 
dictate  the  internal  policy  of  the  corporation,  say  with 
respect  to  its  policy  toward  labor  organization;  or  a 
supplier  of  raw  materials  or  of  services  may  hold  suf- 
ficient threads  of  control  to  influence  or  dominate 
corporate  policy  in  particular  respects.  Thus,  in  any 
concrete  situation,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  complex  net- 
work of  controls,  and  a  series  of  foci  of  varying  degrees 
of  importance,  each  concerned  with  some  particular 
phase  of  activity. 

The  controls  which  come  together  at  these  different 
foci  are  sometimes  direct  and  immediate,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  soldier  and  his  immediate  superior  officer,  or  the 
worker  and  his  shop  foreman,  but  as  often  they  are 
indhect  and  intangible.  Sometimes  they  may  operate 
simply  through  establishing  a  climate  of  opmion  within 
which  policies  are  developed.  More  often  they  im- 
pinge directly  on  the  process  of  policy  formation. 
The  controls  which  a  banker  can  exercise  over  a  busi- 
ness enterprise  may  be  only  indirectly  related  to  the 
process  of  borrowing.  The  controls  exercised  by 
Government  through  its  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
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often  go  largely  unnoticed.  The  controls  which  a 
corporation  exercises  over  public  opinion  through  its 
institutional  advertising  are  far  from  direct.  The 
whole  structure  of  controls  is  thus  made  up  of  some 
elements  of  control  which  are  easily  traced  and  other 
elements  so  indirect  that  their  existence  can  only  be 
surmised. 

The  actual  threads  of  control  may  be  entirely  infor- 
mal or  may  be  accompanied  by  a  formal  setting.  For 
a  business  entpri)rise  an  organization  diart  may  indi- 
cate the  lines  of  control  and  responsibility  with  respect 
to  its  major  policies.  The  corporate  charter  must  set 
forth  in  some  detail  the  formal  division  of  controls 
between  different  groups  of  security  holders  and  be- 
tween the  security  holders  and  the  management.  Some- 
times the  formal  lines  of  control  and  the  actual  lines 
may  differ.  In  many  corporations  a  majority  of  ti»e 
stocldiolders  are,  as  a  matter  of  form,  in  a  jjosition  to 
control  the  corporate  cnter[)rise,  while,  as  a  nuittcr  of 
fact,  they  are  not  in  position  to  exercise  actual  control. 
Since  the  formal  controls  are  often  more  easily  ascer- 
tained than  tiie  actual  controls,  there  is  always  danger 
of  arriving  at  a  false  impression  as  to  the  locus  of  con- 
trols in  any  concrete  situation.  Only  gradually  as  the 
concept  of  controls  is  further  clarified  through  discussion 
and  as  actual  economic  activity  is  more  closely  analyzed 
will  it  be  possible  to  give  clear  definition  to  the  structure 
of  controls. 

The  Basis  of  Controls 

In  the  conckict  of  economic  activity  the  controls 
exercised  by  individuals  or  groups  arise  from  three 
main  sources:  possession  of  one  or  more  of  the  factors 
of  production,  possession  of  liquid  assets,  and  position 
in  relation  to  a  functioning  organization. 

Controls  arising  out  of  possession  of  the  factors  of 
])roduction  are  relatively  simple  and  direct.  The 
farmer  possessmg  land,  tools,  and  seed  is  to  tiiis  extent 
free  of  outside  controls.  The  manufacturer  possessing 
a  factory  can  limit  its  use,  usually  determining  when  it 
shall  be  run  and  when  it  siuiU  be  closed.  A  strategically 
located  worker  may  exercise  some  control  over  produc- 
tion through  his  freedom  to  quit  work.  Possession  of 
one  or  another  factor  of  production  is  thus  one  basis  of 
control. 

Possession  of  liquid  assets,  particularly  tne  ])ossession 
of  salable  securities  and  money,  is  a  second  source  of 
economic  controls.  The  possessor  of  liquid  assets  is 
m  a  position  to  buy  action  by  other's.  Sometimes  the 
mere  possession  of  liquid  assets  without  their  actual 
e.xpenditure  can  influence  the  action  of  othois,  though, 
for  the  most  part,  the  controls  derived  from  liquid 
assets  depend  on  the  expendituj'e  of  the  liquid  assets 
in  the  market. 


The  third  and,  for  present  purposes,  the  most  im- 
portant form  of  the  economic  controls  exercised  by  in- 
dividuals or  groups  arises  from  their  position  in  relation 
to  some  functioning  orgjinization.  The  management 
of  a  large  corporation  maj'  be  able  to  exercise  a  signifi- 
cant degree  of  control  over  the  use  which  is  made  of 
resources  without  itself  owning  any  significant  volume 
of  assets.  Because  of  its  position  in  the  corporate 
organization,  the  management  shares  in  tlie  controls 
arising  from  tiie  assets  of  the  cor|)oration  and  the  in- 
stitutional relationships  which  devcloj)  out  of  its  opera- 
tions as  a  going  organization.  Tiie  leaders  in  a  labor 
organization  can  exercise  some  control  over  production 
policy  as  a  result  of  their  position  in  an  organization 
whose  influence  is  based  upon  the  labor  factor  of  pro- 
iluction.  The  leaders  in  a  trade  association  similarly 
derive  some  measure  of  influence  over  the  use  of  re- 
sources as  a  result  of  the  organized  relationship  of 
its  niombei-s.  A  government  ailmiuistrator  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  influence  the  use  of  resources  as  a  result  of  his 
position  in  the  governmental  organization.  The  indi- 
viduals in  such  positions  do  not  exercise  controls  as  a 
result  of  th(^i^  own  possession  of  assets  but  as  a  result 
of  tiu'ir  organizational  position. 

The  major  importance  of  organizational  controls  is 
due,  first,  to  tiie  fact  that  the  most  significant  non- 
market  controls  arise  from  organizations,  and  second, 
to  the  greater  relative  growth  of  such  organizational 
controls.  The  great  sliift  from  a  dondnantly  agricul- 
tural to  a  dominantly  industrial  economy  during  the 
last  centm-y  has  tended  to  expand  organizational  con- 
trols. The  increased  concentration  of  production  into 
large  corporate  units,  expansion  of  government  fimc- 
tions,  increased  financial  concentration,  and  growth  of 
both  labor  organizations  and  trade  associations  all  work 
in  this  direction.  The  expansion  in  the  role  of  organiza- 
tion has  reduced  the  relative  importance  of  market 
ccmtrols  and  increased  that  of  nonmarket  controls  to 
such  an  extent  that  market  controls  no  longer  dominate 
econonuc  activity.  Nonmarket  controls  have  ceased 
to  be  isolated  as  incidental  occurrences  and  have 
developed  into  an  interrelated  system  of  controls  which 
is  quite  as  important  as  the  system  of  interrelated 
])rices  in  determining  the  use  to  which  resources  are 
put.  It  is  tliis  system  of  nonmarket  controls  and  its 
structure  with  which  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
concerned. 

The  Structure  of  Controls 

Tiie  main  essentials  in  tlie  interrelated  structure  of 
controls  have  to  do,  first,  with  the  large  producing 
units,  their  major  policies,  and  the  controls  over  these 
policies,  and,  second,  with  the  controls  over  aspects  of 
the' policies  of  smaller  producing  units  such  as  can  be 
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exercised  by  government  agencies,  financial  institutions, 
trade  associations,  labor  unions,  and  similar  organiza- 
tions. The  major  role  in  the  American  economy  played 
by  the  two  hvmdred  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 
has  already  been  indicated  in  chapter  VII.  The  non- 
market  controls  which  influence  the  use  of  resources 
made  by  these  separate  producers  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  structure  of  controls  and  will  be  ex- 
amined below  in  some  detail.  For  smaller  producing 
units,  the  nonmarket  controls  are  less  likely  to  be 
significant,  except  where  a  number  of  separate  units  are 
subject  to  the  same  controls  in  respect  to  some  phase 
of  their  policy  as,  for  instance,  where  a  trade  association 
influences  the  terms  of  trade  or  a  labor  union  influences 
the  terms  of  work.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  controls 
exercised  by  the  organization  influencing  some  particular 
aspect  of  policy  for  many  producers  which  are  impor- 
tant. The  nonmarket  controls  influencing  only  the 
policy  of  the  specific  small  producer  can  be  disregarded 
because  of  the  relatively  minor  role  played  by  any  one 
such  producer  in  the  national  economy.  In  the  follow- 
ing pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  outline  the  main 
elements  in  the  structure  of  controls,  taking  up,  first, 
the  controls  exercised  over  the  larger  corporations, 
giving  particular  emphasis  to  the  controls  exercised  by 
what  might  be  called  the  corporate  community;  second, 
the  controls  exercised  by  the  more  important  organiza- 
tions of  economic-interest  groupings  outside  of  the 
larger  corporations;  and  finally,  the  controls  exercised 
by  government. 

Controls  over  the  Larger  Corporations 

A  clear  indication  of  the  controls  exercised  over  the 
larger  corporations  can  be  obtained  by  examining  the 
200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  the  larger 
financial  corporations  already  listed  in  chapter  VII. 
Wliat  persons  or  groups  are  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  policies  of  these  large  corporations?  Wliat  are  the 
more  important  nonmarket  controls? 

The  Separation  of  Ownership  and  Control 

In  an  examination  of  the  controls  exercised  over  the 
larger  corporations,  first  consideration  must  be  given 
to  ownership.  It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard 
the  stockholders  of  a  corporation  not  only  as  the  owners 
of  the  corporation  but  also  as  the  main  source  of  control 
over  its  activity.  Yet,  in  practice,  ownership  of  most 
of  the  larger  corporations  has  become  so  dispersed  that 
the  stockholders  have  ceased  to  be  able  to  exercise  a 
very  significant  degree  of  control  over  corporate  policy. 
Sometimes  legal  de\'ices  such  as  nonvoting  stock  and 
pyramided  holding  companies  have  been  adopted  to 
divest  stockholders  of  effective  control  over  corporate 
policy  and  personnel.     On  the  whole,  ownership  and 


control  have  become  separated  in    the  larger   corpo- 
rations. 

The  inabdity  of  stockholders  to  exercise  major  control 
over  corporate  policies  can  be  suggested  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  stock  ownership  of  the  country's  largest 
nonfinancial  corporation,  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.  At  the  end  of  1935  there  were  659,000 
stockholders  on  the  books  of  the  corporation,  a  number 
almost  equal  to  the  number  of  potential  voters  li%'ing 
in  the  five  smallest  States.^  The  holdings  of  different 
sized  blocks  of  stock  are  indicated  in  table  I. 

Table  I. — Distribution  of  stock  ownership,  American   Telephone 
ifc  telegraph  Co.,  1933 


Number  of  shares  held 

Number  of 
holders 

Percent  of 
stockholders 

Percent  of 

total  number 

of  shares 

1-5 

36.8 
20.7 
22.5 
15.9 
5.0 
.1 

6-10,    

6  1 

11-25 

26-99, 

26  4 

100-999 

33  9 

1.000-9,999 .               .   . 

11  4 

10,000  and  over 

43 

5  2 

Source:  Annuat  Report  of  the  American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  for  1935. 

The  43  largest  stockholders,  each  owning  10,000 
shares  or  more,  together  owned  only  5.2  percent  of  the 
total  stock,  while  the  700  holding  1,000  or  more  shares 
together  held  only  16.6  percent.  In  this  largest  of  all 
corporations,  stock  ownership  is  so  widely  dispersed 
that  no  one  person  or  small  group  is  in  a  position  to 
dominate  the  corporation  as  a  result  of  stock  ownership. 
Neither  are  stockholders  as  a  group  in  a  position  to 
exercise  significant  control  over  corporate  policy 
through  majority  vote.  The  policies  of  the  corporation 
have  seldom  been  presented  to  the  stockholders  for  a 
vote  before  adoption,'  and  even  in  the  usual  vote  for 
corporate  directors  the  proxy  machinery  usually  elimi- 
nates any  significant  control  by  stockholders.'  As  a 
result,  control  over  the  policies  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  lies  only  to  a  minor  extent  with 
its  stockholders. 

While  the  dispersion  of  ownership  and  the  corre- 
sponding separation  of  ownership  and  control  has 
developed  to  a  high  degree  in  the  case  of  this  largest  of 
corporations,  it  has  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  in 
most  of  the  larger  corporations.  In  the  study  of  large 
corporations  by  Berle  and  Means,'  it  was  showTi  that 


*  The  number  of  potential  voters  is  defined  as  that  portion  of  the  population  which 
is  21  or  more  years  of  age.  The  Ave  smallest  States  with  respect  to  population  are 
Nevada,  Wyoming,  Vermont,  New  Mexico,  and  Delaware. 

^  Corporate  charters  often  contain  speciflc  provisions  requiring  a  majority  vote  of 
stockholders  on  certain  problems  of  policy  such  as  a  proposal  for  issuing  new  stock, 
but  this  type  of  voting  is  not  usually  concerned  with  the  main  essentials  of  corporate 
policy. 

«  See  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Prirute  Propertti,  by  A.  -*..  Berle.  Jr.,  and  O.  C. 
Means,  New  York.  1932.  book  I,  ch.  V. 

'  Op.  cit.,  book  I,  ch.  V. 
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of  the  200  larfrest  nonfiiuiiioial  corpora  lions  in  1020, 
only  11  percent  were  clearly  controlled  on  tiie  basis  of 
majority  stock  ownership,  while  in  the  case  of  65  percent 
of  the  200  corjxirations  re|)res('ntiii<:  SO  percent  of  th(>ir 
conihiiieil  assets,  the  ownershij)  of  stock  was  so  wiilt>ly 
dispersed  or  so  shorn  of  powers  throiijih  some  legal 
<levice  that  stockholders  were  not  in  a  position  to 
influence  corpt)rate  policy  to  a  major  degree. 

Tiie  same  indication  of  a  high  degree  of  separation  of 
ownership  from  control  is  disclosed  in  a  more  recent 
study  based  on  infornuUion  filed  with  the  S(>curities 
and  Exchange  Commission.'  Many  corporations  are 
rcfpiired  to  file  with  the  Commission  information  on  the 
total  stockholdings  of  tli(>ir  oflicers  and  directors  and 
the  stockholdings  of  other  indiv  i(hials  and  (■(irpdrations 
holding  10  percent  or  more  of  any  of  their  voting  issues. 
This  iTd'ornuition  was  available  at  the  end  of  tlie  year 
1935  for  155  of  the  200  large  corporations  listed  by 
Berle  and  Means.  A  compilation  baseil  on  these  data 
is  given  in  table  II. 

Table  II. — Stockholdings  of  cnntroUing  groups 

IDJEtribution  of  155  large  corporations  aecordiriK  to  proportion  of  votinp  stock  owned 
by  officers,  manapement.  and  control  group) 


Number  of  companies 

Proportion  of  stock  outstanding 
(percent) 

Ml  officers 

Manapement 

(all  officers 

and  <lirec- 

tors) 

Control  proup 
(offitTrs,  direc- 
tors and  stock- 
holders with 
10  percent  of 
any  votinp 
stock  issued) ' 

O-I          - - 

96 
25 
10 
15 
3 
4 
2 

61 
30 
21 
16 
11 
14 
2 

1-3                   

r                      "^ 

3-5 

5-10             

24 

10-15               

15-50 

43 

50  and  over 

15 

Median  holding  as  percent  of  voting 
power. 

155 
.40 

155 

1.74 

155 
,1.40 

Source;  See  footnote  S,  below. 

'  Includes  both  stockholdinps  by  other  corporations  an<l  by  individuals.  .\  large 
proportion  of  the  stockholders  holding  10  percent  or  more  at  any  voting  stock  i.ssue 
were  other  corporations. 

For  nearly  half  of  these  155  big  comj);inies  no  one 
stockholder  owned  more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock,  and  the  officers  and  directors  together  owned  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  outstanding  stock.  In  only  15 
companies  tlid  the  officers,  directors,  and  hirge  stock- 
holders appear  to  owti  50  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
stock,  and  in  several  of  these  ctises  the  large  stockholders 
were  other  corporations.  For  the  155  corporations  as 
a  whole  the  control  groups  owned  approximately  12.4 
percent  of  the  votitig  stock."  Since  this  figure  includes 
substiintial  stockholdings  by  otht^r  corponitions,  the 
stockholdings  by  individuals  in  ti  position  to  exercise 

8  Robert  A.  Gordon,  "Ownership  by  Management  and  Control  Groups  in  the 
Large  Corporation,*'  Qitartrrly  Journal  of  Economics,  May  193S. 

^  .\verage  of  percent  holdings  by  control  groups  when  weighted  by  number  of 
shares  of  voting  slock,  each  share  being  multiplied  by  the  number  of  votes  attached 
to  it. 


domintint  control  over  these  corporations  must  have 
been  appreciably  less  thtin  12.4  percent  of  the  total 
voting  stock  outstaniling.  No  corresponding  informa- 
tion is  provided  on  the  remaining  45  corptu-ations.  21 
of  them  luid  dissolved,  merged  or  gone  into  receivership, 
16  did  not  have  to  file  such  information  with  the  Com- 
mission because  their  stocks  were  not  listed  on  any 
public  exchange,  and  eight  were  not  included  in  the 
compilation  for  miscellaneous  reasons.  Presunuibly, 
the  stocks  of  the  16  corijorations  not  listed  on  any  ex- 
change were  closely  held  and  largely  subject  to  con- 
trol by  their  owners,  while  in  the  case  of  the  15  coni- 
ptinies  in  r(>ceiverslii]),  control  over  jiolicy  wtis  idmost 
completely  taken  away  from  the  owners  by  ctnirt  action. 
It  is  clciir,  therefore,  tluit  for  most  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations owtiershi|)  and  contrt)l  have  become  largely 
separated.  This  conilitit)n  appears  to  be  particularly 
characteristic  of  the  corporations  which  have  travelled 
furthest  iilong  the  rotid  of  corportite  develo|)ment,  such 
as  the  rtiilroads  and  others  of  the  older  corporations. 
The  lack  of  significant  stockholder  control  over  corpo- 
rate policies  may  be  regtirded  as  the  typical  condition 
toward  which  the  large  corporate  units  have  been  tend- 
ing.    The  main  controls  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 

Management  the  Center  of 
Policy  Formation 

Since  the  owners  of  the  larger  corporations  do  not  in 
most  cases  exercise  a  significant  degree  of  control  over 
corporate  policy,  attention  must  be  shifted  to  the  man- 
agement which  is  at  the  center  of  the  forces  influencing 
policy  forniiition.  The  officers  and  directors  of  a  cor- 
poration are  responsible  for  the  d(>velo])ment  of  policies 
and  their  execution.  Together,  the  officers  and  direc- 
tors are  usually  in  a  position  to  exercise  a  large  measure 
of  control  over  corporate  affairs. 

The  separate  roles  of  directors  and  of  officers  in  policy 
formation  vary  from  corporation  to  corporation  and 
have  been  too  little  studied  to  make  possible  any  [ireciso 
distinction  betwe(>n  their  respective  roles.  Tht^  process 
of  policy  formation  is  a  highly  complex  one  in  which 
many  persons  and  groups  may  take  part.  To  what 
extent  the  directors  as  a  group  usually  act  as  a  body  of 
review  for  the  policy  proposals  developed  by  the  officers 
of  a  corporation,  and  to  what  extent  they  initiate  policies 
is  not  cletir  and  jiresumably  varies  from  corporation  to 
corporation.  It  is  sufficient  for  this  outline  of  the  struc- 
ture of  controls  to  recognize  that  policy  formation  for 
most  of  the  large  corporations  centers  in  the  manage- 
ment, consisting  of  both  officers  and  directors.  Once 
this  is  recognized,  it  is  possible  to  treat  each  producing 
unit  as  a  going  orgtmization  in  which  policy  is  contin- 
uoirsly  being  formed  and  efforts  made  to  carry  it  out. 
The  management  at  the  center  of  this  process  influences 
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policy  to  a  major  extent  as  a  result  of  its  position  in  the 
organization,  while  a  variety  of  both  market  and  non- 
market  controls  limit  the  controls  which  the  manage- 
ment itself  is  in  a  position  to  exercise. 

The  more  important  nonmarket  controls  impmging  on 
corporate  managements  can  roughly  be  grouped  into 
three  categories,  (1)  the  corporate  community,  (2) 
other  organized  interest  groups,  and  (3)  government. 

The  Corporate  Community 

If  each  corporate  management  were  quite  independent 
of  every  other  corporate  management  and  subject  onlj^ 
to  market  controls  in  its  development  of  policy,  the 
structure  of  nonmarket  controls  might  be  of  only  sec- 
ondary importance.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  interrelationship  between  corporate  manage- 
ments. Partly  through  interlocking  directorates,  partly 
through  the  activities  of  the  major  financial  institutions, 
partly  through  particular  interest  groupings,  partly 
through  firms  rendering  legal,  accounting,  and  similar 
services  to  the  larger  corporations,  and  partly  through 
intercorporate  stockholdings,  the  managements  of  most 
of  the  larger  corporations  are  loosely  brought  together 
in  what  might  be  called  the  corporate  community. 

Interlocking  Directorates 

The  formal  interrelationships  between  the  larger 
corporations  brought  about  through  interlocking  direc- 
torates can  be  seen  by  examining  the  directorates  of  the 
200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  the  50  largest 
financial  corporations  already  listed  in  chapter  VII. '"  In 
1935  only  25  of  these  corporations  had  no  director  in 
common  with  at  least  one  other  corporation  on  the  list." 
One  corporation,  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
interlocked  with  35  other  corporations  on  the  list.  An 
indication  of  the  interlocking  between  the  250  corpora- 
tions is  given  ui  chart  I,  which  shows  all  the  mterlocks 
between  each  of  the  100  corporations  havmg  the  most 
interlocks  and  between  these  and  all  the  other  corpora- 
tions in  the  list  of  the  250  largest.  The  100  corpora- 
tions with  the  most  interlocks  are  listed  m  the  vertical 
columns  in  order  of  the  frequency  of  interlocks,  while 
the  same  corporations  plus  all  the  others  among  the  250 
corporations  with  which  they  interlock  are  listed 
horizontally.  The  mterlocks  are  indicated  in  the 
respective  sciuares.'^  Other  interlocks  not  shown  in  the 
chart  are  given  in  appendix  12,  table  VI. 

Altogether  there  were  3,544  directorships  on  the 
boards  of  these  250  corporations  in  1935,  and  these 
positions  were  held  by  2,725  individual  directors.     The 

'^  See  appendix  12. 

"  .\ppendix  12,  table  II. 

"-  It  should  be  noted  that,  since  the  chart  sets  forth  the  interlocks  of  each  corpora- 
tion with  other  corporations,  each  interlock  between  the  100  corporations  appears 
twice,  once  opposite  the  name  of  each  of  the  corporations  interlocked. 


distribution  of  the  directorships,  among  individuals,  is 
shown  in  table  III.  Between  them,  400  men  held  nearly 
a  third  of  these  directorships;  1,000  men  held  over  half. 

Table  III. — Xuiiiber  of  directors  and  their  holdings  of  directorships 
in  200  largest  nonfinancial  and  50  largest  financial  corporations, 
1935 


Number  of  directorships 

Total  num- 
ber of 
directors 

Total  num- 
ber of 
directorships 
held 

Cumulative  Dumber 

held  by  a  sincle  individuol 

Directors 

Directorships 

9 

1 

3 

6 

6 

19 

48 

102 

303 

2.234 

9 

24 
42 
36 

95 

192 

306 

606 

2,234 

1 

4 

10 

16 

35 

83 

185 

488 

2,722 

8.. 

33 

?..._ 

6 

5 

206 

4 _. 

398 

3 

9 

704 
1  310 

1 

Total 

2,722 

3,544 

Source:  See  appendix  12,  table  VII. 

The  extent  of  this  interlocking  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  assets  involved  are  indicated  in  table  IV.  Out  of 
the  250  corporations,  151  companies,  whose  assets 
amounted  to  nearly  three-ciuarters  of  the  combined 
assets  of  the  250,  were  interlocked  with  at  least  three 
other  companies  in  the  group.  There  can  thus  be  no 
question  of  the  very  extensive  formal  interlocking  of  the 
large  corporations. 

Just  how  important  for  policy  formation  these  inter- 
locks may  be  is  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  deter- 
mine. It  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  their  impor- 
tance, since  many  directors  are  relatively  inactive.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  be  equally  easy  to  underrate 
the  influence  on  policy  which  results  from  the  climate 
of  opinion  developed  in  part  through  these  interlocks. 
That  the  interlocks  are  not  primarily  brought  about 
through  inactive  directors  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
59  of  the  83  directors  holding  4  or  more  directorates 
in  this  group  of  corporations  were  in  an  active  position 
in  at  least  one  of  the  corporations  they  served,  being 
chairman  of  one  of  the  boards,  a  member  of  an  executive 
or  finance  committee  or  an  executive  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration." Such  men  are  likely  to  take  a  responsible 
share  in  the  development  of  policy  in  any  corporation 
in  which  they  hold  a  responsible  position.  But  until 
more  study  has  been  given  to  the  process  of  pohcy 
formation,  the  actual  role  of  interlocldng  directorates 
cannot  be  clearly  determined. 

Intercorporate  Minority  Stockholders 

A  second  influence  tying  together  many  of  the  large 
corporations  results  from  extensive  intercorporate 
stockholdings.  In  the  case  of  at  least  30  of  the  250 
large  corporations,  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 


13  See  appendix  12. 


INTERDER  OF  NUMBER  OF  INTERLOCKS 


WCSTCRN  UNION  TClEOBAPhCO. 
Pullman  incorpoRaTCO 

Chase  NATIONAL  BANK 

MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO   0^  N  T 

AHE"    TEL    a   TEL    CO 

CUABANTt   TRUST  CO. 

GENEBAL  ELECTBiC  CO. 

N   T  CENTRAL  R   fl   CO. 
PENNSILVANIA  A.R    CO. 
AMEBlCAN  SUGAR  BE'lNINt  CO 
BANKERS  TRUST  CO. 
H    V  .NH    a  H    RR    CO. 
COnSOl   tO'SON  CO.  OF  N  1  .INC. 
GENERAL  MOTORS  COBP. 
STONE  a  WEBSTER.  INC. 
lEhiCh  vallET  B  B.  CO. 
CENEBAL  FOODS  CORP. 
CON  Till   NAT  l  BK   ft  TR  CO 
SOUTHERN  PACiFiC  CO 

ATCH  ,  TOPEKA  0  SANTA  ft  BT  CO 
CENTRAL  HANOVER  Bm    ft  TB   CO 
UNITED  FRUIT  CO 
bbookltn-manhattan  trans  COBP 

hETBOPOLiTAM  L(FE   INS.CO- 

N  »  TRUST  CO 

J  P  MOBfiANft  CO  ,  DBEiElA  CO 

PHiLA  NATL  BANK 

CMCMlCAL  8"  ftTBuST    CO 

COUIT    L<FE  ASSUB    SOC   OF  ThC   U   S 

NEW  fORK  LIFE  iNSUBANCE     CO 

U  S   STEEL  CORP 

FIRST   NATX  BANK  <CNlCA0O) 
ST  LOUIS-SANFHANC'SCO   RT    CO 
tNTERBOROUGH  BAPID   TRANSIT    CO 
0  F  GOODBiCH    CO 
HENNECOTT    COPPER    COBP 
fiBST   NAT  L    BK      IBOSTON) 
UNION   PACIFIC     0  B   CO 
NATl    POWf  R   a  L'CHT   CO 
PEOPLES     OAS.  LIGHT  ft  COKE  CO. 
COMMONWEALTH    EOtSON  CO 
FIRST    NArL    BK-  (N  T) 
NAT'L    BISCUIT    CO 
wtSTiNGHOUSE   ELEC   ft  MFC 
CHBCSLEB   CORP 

MELLON    NAT'L     BANK 
iRviNC    TRUST    CO 
nobthEPN    pac   Rh  CO 
CMiC   GREAT   WEST  B8  CO 

HUDSON  a  MANHATTAN   R   B.CO 
ABMOUR  a  CO  (ILL) 

wontgomert  ward  a  CO, INC 

UNION   CARQiOC    a   CARBON  COBP. 
AMEBlCAN      WOOlEN     CD 
ILLINOIS     CENTRAL     B   B     CO 
NArL   CITY     BANK.    N  T 
PRUDENTIAL    INS    CO. 
CONTINENTAL    OIL    CO 
AMER  BAD'ATOAftSTO  SANI     CORP 
UNION  TBuST  CO     TP'TTSBuRCh) 
PENN    MUTUAL   LtFE     INS    CO 
OELA  .LACKAWANNA  a  WEST   BR   CO 
CHIC  .MIL,  STPAJL  a   PAC   B  B    CO 
WABASH  RAILWAY    CO 
GREAT    NORTHERN    Rv    CO 
UNITED   OAS   IMPROVEMENT       CO 
INTEBNATlOHAL     HARVESTER     CO 
GOODYEAR  TiRL    B    RUBBER    CO 
RADIO     COBP     OF     AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL    PAPER  O  POWER    CO 
US   SMELTING,    REfiN   B  MINING    CO 
CRUCIBLE   STEEL  CO 'OF  AMERICA 

MARSHALL    FtELD     ft    CO. 

WILSON   a    CO    INC 

TCKAS     CORP 

K0PPEB3     CO 

AMERICAN    CAN    CO. 

ELECTBIC     POWER    ft  LIGHT     CORP 

WESTERN     PACIFIC       BB    COBP 

TERMINAL    R  B  AS5N,  OF  ST  L0UI5 

DELAWARE    a    HUDSON     CO. 

BOSTON     ft    MAINE     B  B    CO 

NORTHERN     TROST     CO. 

HARRIS    TRUST    ft  SAVINGS     BANK 

UNITED    LIGHT    8    POWEB    CO. 

THIRD    AVENUE     By     CO. 

GULF    OIL    COBP 

PARAMOUNT     PlCTUBfS,    INC. 

CONTINENTAL    CAN    CO,,    INC 

JOHN  HANCOCK  MUTUAL  LIFE    INS.   CO- 

CHICAGO   UNION    STATION    CO 

LEHIGh    COAL   a  NAVIGATION      CO 

E  1  DUPONT   DE  NEMOURS    ft    CO. 

ALUMINUM    CO.   OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN     SMELTING     ft    REFINING   CO. 

PHElPS    DODGE     CORP 

EDISON  ElEG  ILL.  CO  OF  BOSTON 

PUBLIC    SERVICE    CO    Of  NOBTH   ILL. 

CONSOL  gas.elEC.lt  a  pb.co  of  balto 

AMCRICAM    WATER   WORKS   B  ElEC.  CO 
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LEGEND                                            1 

O 

o 

o 

0 

0 

1  DIRECTOR  IN  COMMON 

0 

9 

9 

2-3  DIRECTORS  IN  COMMON 

O 

o 

0 

c 

•  4  OR  MORE  DIRECTORS  IN  COMMON      | 

0 

O 

a 

O 

o 

ED 

0 

c 

o 

0 

OO 

[  UPPER 

0 

Oil 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Source:  See  apiiendii  12 
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INTERLOCKING   DIRECTORATES   AMONG  250  LARGE  CORPORATIONS.  1935  ARRANGED  IN  ORDER  OF  NUMBER  OF  INTERLOCKS 


WESTERN  UNION  TELESRAVH  CO. 

PULLUAN  INCORPORATED 
CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK 
MUTUAL  LIFE  IKSURANCE  CO  OF  H 

•HER  TEL  a  TCl  CO 

eUARANtT    TRUST  CO. 

GENERAL  Electric  co. 

tLT  central  R.R  CO, 

KNMSTLVANIA  R.  R    CO. 


STONE  a  •EBSTER, 


lEhi 


R  CO 


.L  FOODS  CORP- 
MuThERHRACKiC  CO 

»TCH  .TOPEKA6  SANTA 
CENTRAL  NANOVER  B>  S 
UNITED  FRUIT  CO 
eSOOKLTN-MAN-ATIAN  T 
METROPOLITAN  LIFE  INS 
H  »  TRUST  CO 
J.FMOBOAIiaCO    .  DBEl 


EOUlT  LIFE  ASSUR  SOC  0«T«£  u 
NEXORn  LIFE  INSURANCE  CD 
U  S   5IEEL  CORP 

riRST    NAT-).  BANH  (ChICABO) 
STLOUIS-SANFRANGSCO    RT    CO 

1NTERB0R0UC"  RAPID  TRANSIT  C 

e  f  GOODRICH    CO 


•ArL   PCWER  6li6hT  CO 
rtOPLtS     OAS.  LIGHT  a  CORE  CO 
COmONWEALTH  EOiSON  CO 

riNST  MArL  en.  in  ti 

WT'L   81SCUIT    CO 

•csiiHeHOusE  clec  a  ufg 

CH»«SlER   CORP 

MElXOH    NArL     BA-IK 

NORTHERN    PAC   RiCO 
CHIC   GREAT   WEST  BR  CO 
MUDSOW  a  MANHATTAN  R  R.CO 
MMOUB   a  CO  (lli.) 
HOMTGOitER)    WARO  a    CO, INC 
imiON  CARBIDE   a   CABSOH  CD«f. 

Niri    C'TT     etNI,    N  T 
PRUDENTIAL    INS    CO 
CONTINENTAL    OIL    CO 
AMER    BAD'ATOBaSTO    SANI     CORP 
UNION  TRUST  CO     fPITTSBUBGH) 

DELA.LACKAWAHNA  aMESTRRCO 


e«ic,i 


»  CO 


'VESTER 


CRtAT    NOBTxE 
UNITED    GAS    II 

COOOTEAR  T.BE    a 

UnO     CORP    OF    AMERICA 

IHTENHATIONAL    PAPER  ft  POWER 

U  S    SUElTINC,    REFiN    aUINIMC     I 

CRuCiBlE  steel  cd'oF  AMERICA 
MARSHALL    FIELD    B    CO 

WILSON  a  CO  INC 

TEXAS    CORP 


tLECTRIC  ROVER  a  LI 
WESTERN    PACIFIC     R 

TERMINAL  RR  ASSN.  I 
DELAWARE  a  HUDSON 
BOSTON     a     WAIKE     R  F 

HARRIS    TRUST   a   SAVI 

THIRD    AVENUE      Rt      C 

PARAHOimr  PICTURE 
CONTINENTAL    C 


JC  MUTUAL  LIFE     1 
NION    STATION     CO 


CHlCl 

LEHIGH  COAL  a  NAVIGATION  CO 
E.IDUPONT  DE  NEMOURS  a  CO 
AtUHINUH  CO  OF  AMERICA 
AMERICAN  SMELTING  6  REFlNIN 
r>«IJ>>  OODSE  CORP 
EDISON  (lEC  ILI.  CO  Of  BOSTOH 
PUBLIC  StaviCE   CO   OF  NORTH 

COMSOL. SAS.f lEc.lt  aPR.co  o 

AMCfllCAN   BATED  WORKS  a  ELEC 


U4.T0 

Source:  Seeap|>eQdix  V 
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Table   l\. — Corporations  interlocking  with  one  or  more  other  corporations  among  200  largest  nonfinancial 

and  oO  largest  financial  corporations,  1935 


All  coriwrations 

Corporation's  interlocking  with 
one  or  more  other  companies 

Corporations  interlock inR  with 
two  or  more  other  companies 

Corporation.'!  interlocking  with 
three  or  more  other  companies 

Type  of  corporation 

Num- 
ber 

Total  assets 

Num- 
ber 

.^■Bets 

Percent 
of  total 
assets 

Num- 
ber 

-Assets 

Percent 
of  total 
as.sets 

Num- 
ber 

Assets 

Percent 
of  total 

a.'isets 

Industrial                               «              -         . 

107 
54 
39 
30 
20 

.$25, 140.  6 
2.5.232.6 
23. 874,  0 
20.  707.  6 
19.959.4 

91 
46 
38 
30 
20 

$23,  022.  3 

22.  R.SIV  3 

23,  705.  9 
2(1,  707  fi 
19.9,W.4 

91.6 
90.7 
99.3 
100.0 
100.0 

71 
34 
36 
28 
18 

$16,261.9 
20,  153.  2 
22.  796.  2 
20,223.5 
19.  W.'i.  8 

64.7 
79.9 
95.5 
97.7 
95.4 

60 
26 
31 
22 
12 

$14.  645.  5 
16. 049.  6 
20.  146.  1 
16,921.3 
16,  095. 1 

Utilities  

Railroads                        ,  ... .  

81.7 
80.6 

OthiT  fluancial          ....  . 

250 

114.914.2 

225 

110.281.5 

96.0 

187 

151 

83,  857.  6 

^... 

Source:  Number  of  companies  derived  from  chart  I.,  chap.  IX  and  from  table  VI  of  appendi.t  12;  the  assets  arc  obtained  from  appendix  10,  table  I  and  api>cndi\  12,  table  I. 


power  derived  from  stock  ownership  was  hold  diroctly 
or  indirectly  by  another  corporation  in  the  group  or 
by  one  of  the  9  financial  or  holdin'r  companies  not 
inchidod  in  the  list  of  250  corjiorations  but  clearly  part 
(if  the  corporate  commimity.'*  in  all  but  one  of 
these  cases,  the  corporate  stockholders  were  the  only 
stockhoklers  with  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
power.  These  holdings  are  Usted  in  table  V  for  those  7 
of  the  2.50  corporations  filuig  such  information  with  the 
Securities  and  E.xchange  Conuuission  or  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  clear  that  while  none  of  these  corporations  are 
legallj'  controlled  by  another  corporation,  they  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Often,  a  corpora- 
tion holding  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  can  influence  the  policies  of  the  latter  to  a 
significant  extent  and  in  many  cases  even  determine  its 
managetnent.'''  Such  large  intercorporate  stockhold- 
ings and  the  many  smaller  holdings  of  a  similar  character 
help  to  build  up  the  interrelationships  between  the  big 
corjiorations  which  form  the  basis  of  the  corporate 
community. 

Interrelationships  Resulting  from  tlie 
Servicing  of  the  Large  Corporations 

A  thu'd  factor  binding  the  larger  corporation  into  a 
corporate  community  derives  from  the  activity  of  the 
firms  which  provide  these  large  corporations  with 
financial,  legal,  accounting,  and  similar  services.  Of 
these  services,  the  financial  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.  In  the  single  year,  1935,  175  of  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations  issued  new  securities. 
This  meant  that  in  most  cases  they  had  to  call  on  one 
or  more  of  the  financial  or  investment  firms  to  under- 
WTite  and  distribute  these  issues.  Most  of  such  financ- 
ing is  handled  by  a  very  small  number  of  firms.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  obtained  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  56  percent  of  all  the  corporate 
underwriting  in  1935  was  initiated  bv  onlv  10  firms. 


"  Wherever  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  one  corporation  was  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  another  corporation,  the  former  has  been  treated  in 
this  report  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  hitter  and  not  as  an  independent  corporation. 

'*  The  financial  community  often  speaks  of  a  20-30  percent  stock  ownership  as 
constituting  "working  control." 


As  an  almost  necessary  result  of  such  acti\-ity,  each 
of  the  more  important  investment  firms  is  drawn 
ultimately  into  the  afi'airs  of  a  number  of  the  big 
corporations. 

The  more  important  accounting  firms  also  act,  though 
presumably  to  a  lesser  extent,  as  a  binding  force  in  the 
corporate  conmiunity.  The  ten  largest  accounting 
firms  certified  52  percent  of  the  accoimts  of  all  the 
accounting  firms  (7.54  in  number).'* 

In  the  same  way,  the  leading  legal  firms,  advertis- 
ing firms,  engineering  firms,  public  relation  counsellors, 
and  espionage  firms  are  apt  to  have  a  score  or  more  of 
the  larger  corporations  as  their  clients  and  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  one  or  another  phase  of  their 
major  jiolicy  problems. 

All  of  these  firms  rendering  special  services  to  the  big 
corporations  necessarily  deal  with  some  important  phase 
of  corporate  policy  for  each  of  the  corixirntions  which 
they  serve.  Almost  inevitably  they  contribute  in  con- 
ferences and  individual  discussions  to  that  climate  of 
opinion  within  which  corporate  policies  are  formed,  car- 
rying from  one  corporation  to  another  some  degree  of 
common  backgroimd  and  temper  of  thought  which  adds 
a  measure  of  unity  to  the  corporate  community. 

Interrelationships  Resullinf;  from 
the  Control  over  Investment  Funds 

A  fourth  factor  making  for  interrelationsliip  among 
the  larger  corporations  results  from  the  activities  of  the 
larger  financial  corporations  in  the  use  which  they  make 
of  the  mvestment  funds  at  their  disposal. '^     In  1935, 

"Based  on  the  period  Jan.  I,  1925  through  Dec.  31,  1935;  data  furnished  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

"It  is  often  held  that  control  over  the  larger  nonfinancial  corporation  centers  in 
the  larger  banks  and  insurance  companies.  This  may  have  been  the  relationship 
which  developed  in  otrher  countries  In  which  banking  concentration  hits  been  tar- 
ried to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  evidence  that,  though  the  larger  hanks  and  insurance  companies 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  communit  y  and  are  dominated  by  much  the  same 
group  of  individuals,  the  basis  of  controls  in  the  corporate  community  is  too  diHuse 
to  justify  the  statement  that  control  centers  in  the  banking  institutions.  A  bank  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  dominated  by  an  industrial,  railroad,  or  utility  group  as  to  domi- 
nate such  a  group.  Unquestionably,  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  play  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  structure  of  controls,  but  more  as  one  of  the  many  bases  for  the 
controls  exercised  by  the  donunant  groups  than  as  the  center  of  such  controls.  See 
below  pp.  160-163. 
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Table   I\'. — Corporations  interlocking  irilh  one  or  more  other  corporations  among  200  largest  nonfinancial 

and  50  largest  financial  corporations,  1935 


All  cori>orations 

Conioratlons  Intcrlockinc  with 
one  or  more  other  companies 

Corporations  interlockinc  with 
two  or  more  r)tht'r  companies 

Corporations  interlocking  with 
three  or  more  other  companies 

Type  of  corporation 

Num- 
ber 

Total  assets 

Num- 
ber 

Assets 

Percent 
or  tots] 

assets 

Num- 
ber 

Assets 

Percent 
of  total 
assets 

Num- 
ber 

Assets 

Percent 
of  total 
assets 

107 
54 
39 
30 
20 

$25,  140.  6 
25,  232  6 
23, 87 1.  0 
20.  707.  6 
19,959.4 

91 
46 
38 
30 
20 

$23,  022.  3 

22,  8Sd.  3 

23,  705.  9 
20,  707.  fi 
19, 959.  4 

91.6 
90.7 
99.3 
lOO.  0 
100.0 

"1 
34 
36 
28 
18 

$16,261.9 
20,  153.  2 
22.796.2 

64.7 
79.9 
95.6 

60 
26 
31 
22 
12 

$14, 645.  6 
16,  (M9.  6 
20.  146. 1 
16,921.3 
16, 095.  1 

58.3 
63.6 

Utilities                             ...' 

Railroads                           ......      ..  ...  . 

Banlcs                              

81.7 
80.6 

Other  financial                 ....  ...  ,  .......... 

All  corporations  ,-. 

250 

114,914.2 

225 

110,281.5 

96.0 

187 

98, -IM' 

151 

83,  857.  6 

73.0 

Source:  Number  of  companies  derived  from  chart  T.,  chap.  IX  and  from  table  VI  of  appendLt  12;  the  assets  are  obtained  from  appendix  10,  table  1  and  apiwndix  12.  table  I. 


powor  derived  from  stock  ownership  was  held  directly 
or  indirectly  by  another  corporation  in  the  group  or 
hy  one  of  the  9  financial  or  holdinti:  companies  not 
inchided  in  the  Ust  of  250  corporations  but  clearly  part 
of  the  corporate  community.'*  In  all  but  one  of 
these  cases,  the  corporate  stockholilers  were  the  only 
stockholders  with  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting 
power.  These  holdings  are  Usted  in  table  V  for  those  7 
of  the  2.50  corporations  filing  such  information  with  the 
Securities  and  Exihaiige  Commission  or  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission. 

It  is  clear  that  wliile  none  of  these  corporations  are 
legally  controlled  by  another  corporation,  they  are  not 
entirely  independent  of  each  other.  Often,  a  corpora- 
tion holding  10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of  another 
corporation  can  influence  the  policies  of  the  latter  to  a 
significant  extent  and  in  many  cases  even  determine  its 
management.'*  Such  large  intercorporate  stockhold- 
ings and  the  many  smaller  holdings  of  a  similar  character 
help  to  build  up  the  interrelationships  between  the  big 
corporations  which  form  the  basis  of  the  corporate 
community. 

Interrelationships  Resulting  from  the 
Servicing  of  the  Large  Corporations 

A  third  factor  binding  the  larger  corporation  into  a 
corporate  community  derives  from  the  activity  of  the 
firms  which  provide  these  large  corporations  with 
financial,  legal,  accounting,  and  similar  services.  Of 
these  services,  the  financial  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
important.  In  the  single  year,  1935,  175  of  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations  issued  new  securities. 
This  meant  that  in  most  cases  they  had  to  call  on  one 
or  more  of  the  financial  or  investment  firms  to  under- 
write and  distribute  these  issues.  Most  of  such  financ- 
ing is  handled  by  a  very  small  number  of  firms.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  obtained  from  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  56  percent  of  all  the  corporate 
underwriting  in  1935  was  initiated  bv  oiilv  10  firms. 


'*  Wherever  more  than  50  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  one  corporation  was  con- 
trolled directly  or  indirectly  by  another  corporation,  the  former  has  been  treated  in 
this  report  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  latter  and  not  as  an  independent  corporation. 

'5  The  financial  connnunity  often  speaks  of  a  20-30  percent  stock  ownership  as 
constituting  "working  control." 


As  an  almost  necessary  result  of  such  activity,  each 
of  the  more  important  investment  firms  is  drawn 
ultimately  into  the  affairs  of  a  number  of  the  big 
corporations. 

The  more  important  accounting  firms  also  act,  though 
presumably  to  a  lesser  extent,  as  a  bindhig  force  in  the 
corporate  community.  The  ten  largest  accounting 
firms  certified  52  percent  of  the  accoimts  of  all  the 
accounting  firms  (754  in  number)."' 

In  the  same  way,  the  leatling  legal  firms,  advertis- 
ing firms,  engineering  firms,  pubUc  relation  counsellors, 
and  espionage  firms  are  ajit  to  have  a  score  or  more  of 
the  larger  corporations  as  their  clients  and  come  into 
intimate  contact  with  one  or  another  phase  of  their 
major  policy  problems. 

All  of  these  firms  rendering  special  services  to  the  big 
corporations  necessarily  deal  with  some  important  phase 
of  corporate  policy  for  each  of  the  corporations  which 
they  serve.  Almost  inevitably  they  contribute  in  con- 
ferences and  individual  discussions  to  that  climate  of 
opinion  within  which  cor])orate  policies  are  formed,  car- 
rying from  one  corporation  to  another  some  degree  of 
common  backgroimd  and  temper  of  thought  which  adds 
a  measure  of  unity  to  the  corporate  community. 

Interrelationships  Resulting  from 
the  Control  over  Investment  Funds 

A  fourth  factor  making  for  interrelationship  among 
the  larger  corporations  results  from  the  activities  of  the 
larger  financial  corporations  in  the  use  which  they  make 
of  the  investment  funds  at  their  disposal.''     In  1935, 

"Based  on  the  period  Jan.  1,  1925  through  Dec.  31,  1935;  data  furnished  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commi.ssion. 

"It  is  often  held  that  control  over  the  larger  nonfinancial  corporation  centers  in 
the  larger  bunks  and  insurance  companies.  This  may  have  been  the  relationship 
which  developed  in  other  countries  in  which  banking  concentration  has  been  car- 
ried to  a  very  much  greater  extent  than  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, there  is  much  evidence  that,  though  tlie  larger  banks  and  insurance  companies 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  community  and  are  dominated  by  much  tlie  same 
group  of  individuals,  the  basis  of  controls  in  the  corporate  community  is  too  ditluse 
to  justify  the  statement  that  control  centers  in  the  banking  institutions.  A  bank  is 
quite  as  likely  to  be  dominated  by  an  industrial,  railroad,  or  utility  group  as  to  domi- 
nate such  a  group.  Unquestionably,  the  banks  and  insurance  companies  play  a  sig- 
nificarrt  role  in  the  structure  of  controls,  but  more  as  one  of  the  many  bases  for  the 
controls  exercised  by  the  dominant  groups  than  as  the  center  of  such  controls.  See 
below  pp.  160-163. 
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Table  V. — Holdings  by  the  350  large  corporations  of  more  than 
10  percent  of  voting  slock  of  the  300  largest  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations, Dec.  SI,  193.5  ' 


Corporation  issuing  stock 


Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corpora- 
tion. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co 


Brooklvn  Union  Gas  Co 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.  Co 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacifle 

Rv.  Co. 

Consolidated  Oil  Corporation 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 

R.  R.  Co. 

Detroit  Edison  Co 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion. 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 

International  Paper  &  Power  Co. 
Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co... 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 


Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation. 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New 
Jersey. 

Public  Service  Company  of  North- 
ern Illinois. 

Reading  Co 

Republic  Steel  Corporation _ . 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 

Standard  Oas  &  Electric  Co 

United  Light*  Power  Co 

Wabash  Ry.  Co 

Western  Indiana  Ry.  Co _. 


Corporation  holding  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  outstanding  votes 


Solvay  American  Investment  Cor- 
poration. 

.Atlantic  Coast  Line  Co 

Pennroad  Corporation. ._ 

X'ew  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
R.  R.  Co.' 

Kopper'sGas&  Coke  Co 

\'irginia  Transportation  Corporation.. 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co 

Petroleum  Company  of  America 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation 

American  Light  &  Traction  Co 

North  American  Co 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Chase  National  Bank 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  (indirectly 
held  through  the  Pennsylvania 
Co.). 

-Alleghany  Corporation 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  (held 
directly  and  indirectly  through  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.). 
North  American  Co.  (held  directly  and 
indirectly  through  Western  Power 
Corporation). 

National  City  Bank,  trustee 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (pro- 
portionate share  in  above  trust). 

United  Corporation 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

Commonwealth  Subsidiary  Corpora- 
tion. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  E.  Co 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

Pennroad  Corporation 

Standard  Power  &  Light  Corporation. 

Kopper's  Gas  &  Coke  Co 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  (indirectly 

held  through  Pennsylvania  C^o.) 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  (deposited 
with    Chase    National    Bank    as 
trustee). 


Per- 
cent of 
votes 

held 


26.9 
19.3 
26.2 

>23.9 

<42.  7 

14.2 

11.3 
'50.0 
•50.0 

16.2 
19.0 
56.6 

•29.0 

15.3 

'30.1 


46.4 

47.1 

12.8 

"44.5 


'  15.3 


3  25.2 
3  21.7 

13.9 
28.6 
28.6 

42.2 
25.0 
10.3 
13.9 
,13.6 
28.1 
"  56.  2 

"41.8 


'  Compiled  from  materials  published  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  from  information  in  Moody's  Inrfstmcnt  Manuals.  1936.  For  details  of  procedure 
and  definition,  see  appendix  18,  section  25. 

'  This  block  of  stock  is  held  through  a  subsidiary,  the  Boston  Railroad  Holding 
Co..  100  percent  of  whose  common  stock  is  owned  by  the  parent. 

3  Owner  disclaims  beneficial  interest.    See  appendix  18.  section  25,  for  discussion. 

'  This  company  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co.  The  parent 
does  not  admit  beneficial  interest  in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago  <Sr  Eastern  Illinois  Ry. 
Co. 

'  Moody's  Manuals,  19Sf!.  "Joint  Control:  Company  is  controlled  by  Western 
Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation  and  Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.". 

«  23.8  percent  of  the  voting  power  of  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  is  held  by  the 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co.  directly,  the  remaining  5.2  percent  is  held  by  the  Railroad 
Securities  Co..  whose  entire  capital  stock  is.  according  to  Moody's  Manuals,  owned 
by  "Kansas  City  Industrial  Land  Co.,  which  is  alfiliated  with  Union  Pacific  R.  R.". 
The  proportion  of  this  5.2  percent  owned  by  the  Union  Pacific  cannot  be  determined 
inasnmch  as  the  precise  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Kansas  City  Industrial 
Land  Co.  and  I'nion  Pacific  is  not  clear. 

'  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  owns  all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Co. 

e  The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  is  reported  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  own  what  is  computed  at  25.1  percent  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  Ry.  Co.  directly.  The  Pennsylvania  Co.,  all  of  whose  outstanding  stock 
is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.,  owns  28.2  percent  more  but  the  propor- 
tionate interest  of  the  parent  company  (Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.)  is  not  disclo.sed. 
According  to  Moody's  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  owns  44.5  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

'This  figure  represents  the  estimated  holdings,  directly  and  indirectly,  of  the  North 
American  Co.  in  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  Computations  fromSecurities  and 
Exchange  Commission  and  Moody's  data  show  that  9.1  percent  of  the  votes  of  the 
latter  are  held  directly.  The  Western  Power  Corporation,  a  subsidiary  of  the  North 
American  Co.,  is  reported  to  have  held  10.8  percent  of  the  votes  of  thePacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  However,  an  analy.sis  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Western  Power  Corpora- 
tion and  of  the  holdings  of  the  North  American  Co.  show  that  the  latter  holds  about 
57  percent  equity  in  the  former.  The  stock  of  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Elec'ric  Co.  is  almost 
the  sole  asset  of  the  Western  Power  Corporation;  so  57  percent  of  the  10.8  percent 
amounts  to  6.2  percent  of  the  votes  outstanding  in  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 
bringing  the  holdings  of  the  North  .American  Co.  to  )5.3percent  of  the  voting  power' 
which  figure  is  entered  in  the  table.  ' 

m  Pennsylvania  Co.  is  related  to  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co..  as  described  in  '  above 
According  to  Moody's  Manuals,  1.<>S6,  the  more  accm-ate  figure  is  48  percent 

"  The  proportionate  interest  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  is  not  shown 
although  the  railroad  is  probably  owner  of  the  entire  amount. 


banks,  insurance  companies,  and  sinular  financial  cor- 
porations owned  approximately  a  quarter  of  all  the 
outstanding  bonds  of  American  corporations.*^  No  fig- 
ures are  available  on  either  the  bonds  of  the  larger  cor- 
porations which  are  o\\^^ed  by  the  larger  banks  and  in- 
surance companies  or  the  extent  to  which  the  leading 
financial  institutions  have  provided  funds  to  the  larger 
corporations  on  the  basis  of  short-term  loans.  Both 
sums  must  be  of  considerable  magnitude  and  the  basis 
of  very  real  influence  over  corporate  policies.  Some 
controls  are  likely  to  arise  at  the  time  debts  are  being 
incurred,  but  most  particularly  they  arise  when  diffi- 
culty is  met  -with  in  the  repayment  of  debts.  Banks  or 
insurance  companies  once  having  loaned  funds  to  a 
corporation,  or  having  purchased  its  bonds,  must  keep 
in  close  touch  with  its  acti-vities.  If  the  corporation 
gets  into  financial  difficulties,  they  are  directly  concerned 
in  keeping  it  solvent  or  with  its  reorganization.  Be- 
cause of  the  magnitude  of  the  funds  for  which  they  are 
responsible,  the  financial  institutions  are  often  able  to 
exercise  a  major  influence  in  such  proceedings  and,  after 
reorganization,  to  occupy  a  strategic  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reorganized  corporation.  Thus,  as  a  result 
of  the  investment  funds  which  they  control  and  the 
opportunities  which  arise  in  connection  ■with  their  use, 
the  relatively  small  number  of  large  financial  institu- 
tions tends  to  increase  the  interrelationship  in  the  cor- 
porate com-munity. 

Corporate  Interest  Groupings 

When  the  interrelationships  between  the  larger  cor- 
porations are  carefully  examined,  company  by  com- 
pany, groupings  of  more  closely  related  companies 
emerge.  Sometimes  several  corporations  are  closely 
bound  together,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Corporation  and  the  three  major  S3^stems  in 
which  it  owns  a  large  minority  interest  and  which  it 
manages  on  a  contractual  basis.  Sometimes  corpora- 
tions have  several  directors  in  common  as  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  the  American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  with  four  common  directors, 
and  Pullman,  Inc.  whose  directorate  of  14  included  in 
1935  two  partners  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  four 
representatives  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York.  Such  a  large  number  of  common  directors  com- 
bined with  other  e\adences  of  close  association  is  taken 
to  be  sufficient  grounds,  not  for  classifying  the  corpora- 
tions as  subject  to  the  same  control,  but  as  subject  to 
some  measure  of  common  influence  and  properly  classed 
as  belonging  to  a  common  interest  group.  More  often 
the  basis  for  grouping  corporations  together  is  less  con- 
crete and  grows  out  of  an  examination  of  the  historical 
background  of  each  corporation,  as  well  as  its  current 

18  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  Debts  and  Recovery,  New  Y'ork,  1938,  p.  287. 
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position,  liiterlockiiis:  directorates  alone  are  not  suffi- 
cient evidence  of  a  close  interrelationship  between 
corporations.  Neither  is  the  possession  of  a  minority 
stock,  interest  alone  evidence  of  close  association.  Nor 
is  a  sinjile  instance  of  the  undenvriting  of  a  corporation's 
securities  by  a  particular  investment  house  evndence  of 
a  close  association  between  the  two.  But  when  a 
corporation  was  initially  promoted  by  a  particular 
investment  firm,  when  all  its  new  security  issues  are 
handled  by  that  linn,  when  the  two  have  directors  in 
common,  and  when  other  evidence  of  a  less  precise 
nature  jioints  to  a  close  association  between  the  com- 
panies, it  seems  ajipropriate  to  treat  them  as  part  of  a 
single  interest  group. 

A  grouping  of  corporations  on  a  basis  of  such  evidence 
rests  to  a  very  considerable  degree  on  matters  of  judg- 
ment. No  hard  and  fast  classification  of  corporations 
into  interest  groups  can  be  made,  partly  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  establishing  the  actual  interrelationships 
in  each  situation  and  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  when  the  interrelationships  are  sufficiently  close 
to  justify  classing  corporations  as  part  of  a  suigle  interest 
group.  Yet  the  evidence  that  such  interest  groups 
e.xist  is  so  overwhelming  that  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  outline  tlie  most  important  of  such  groups,  at  least 
in  a  tentative  form. 

A  careful  study  of  the  interrelationships  between  the 
large  corporations  disclosed  eight  more  or  less  clearly 
defined  interest  groups  which  so  far  overshadowed 
other  groups  as  to  justify'  the  limitation  of  consideration 
to  these  eight  groups.  In  appendix  13,  these  eight 
groiips  are  delineated  and  described  in  some  detail. 
Together  they  include  lOG  oft  lie  2.50larger  corporations'' 
and  nearly  two-thirds  of  their  combined  assets.  The 
eight  groups,  each  named  according  to  some  character- 
istic of  the  group,  are  listed  in  table  VI,  with  an  indica- 
tion of  the  assets  falhng  within  each  group.  No  at- 
tempt is  made  to  include  the  assets  of  smaller  corpora- 
tions falling  within  the  same  sphere  of  influence  though 
many  such  could  be  named.  In  chart  II  the  106 
corporations  included  in  these  eight  groups  are  so 
arranged  as  to  show  the  interlocking  directorates  inter- 
connecting tliese  corporations  and  also  the  interlocks 
with  122  other  large  corporations  not  included  in  the 
eight  groups.  Though  interconnection  through  com- 
mon (hrectors  was  only  one  type  of  evidence  used  in 
grouping  the  corporations,  the  chart  clearly  brings  out 
the  closer  relationship  between  the  companies  grouped 
together  than  those  not  so  grouped.  In  16  cases  cor- 
porations grouped  together  had  four  or  more  directors 
in  common  and  in  73  cases  had  two  or  three  directors 
in  common. 


Table  VI. — Eight  inleresl  groups  and  (heir  assets,  19S5  ' 
[Millions  of  dollnr-i 


Mor- 
gan 
First 
Na- 
tional 

Rocke- 
feller 

Kuhn. 
Locb 

Mel- 
lon 

I)u 
Pont 

Chi- 
cago 

Cleve- 
land 

Bos- 
ton 

Total 
assets 

Industrials 

Kails  . 

3,920 
9,fi78 
4,421 
12,  191 

4,262 
0 

2,351 
0 

0 

9,963 

548 

342 

1,648 
163 

672 
859 

2,232 

0 

396 

0 

0 

2,695 

813 

1,066 

0 

338 

0 

425 

0 

740 

654 

14.411 
19.794 
12,061 
14,  759 

Banks 

Utilities 

Total  assets.. 

30,  210 

6,613 

10,853 

3,332 

2,628 

4,266 

1,404 

1,719 

61,025 

"  This  consists  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  shown  in  appendix  10 
and  the  60  largest  banks  by  total  resources  as  reported  in  Moody's  Banks  for  1936. 


1  For  a  discu-ssion  of  the  interest  groups  and  the  allocation  of  corporations  to  them, 
see  Appendix  13;  the  assets  are  derived  from  table  I  of  appendix  10,  and  from  Moody's 
Banks  for  1936. 

The  largest  of  the  eight  interest  groups,  that  classified 
as  the  Morgan-First  National  group,  includes  41  of  the 
250  larger  corporations.  It  has  been  referred  to  as  the 
Morgan-Fust  National  group,  not  because  the  separate 
companies  are  controlled  by  either  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
or  by  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York  or  by  these 
two  institutions  in  combination  but  rather  because  nuich 
of  the  interrelation  between  the  separate  corporations 
allocated  to  this  group  is  brought  about  tlu-ough  these 
two  institutions.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  First  National 
have  had  a  long  history  of  close  working  relationships 
begun  by  the  elder  J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  elder  George 
F.  Baker  and  subsequently  developed  on  an  institu- 
tional basis.  Of  the  39  corporations  grouped  with  these 
2  financial  institutions,  10  had  2  or  more  directors  in 
common  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  1935.  However, 
information  on  interlocking  directorates  was  in  most 
cases  incidental  to  the  classification  of  a  corporation  to 
this  particular  group.  In  the  case  of  15  corjjorations 
classed  with  the  Morgan-First  National  group,  there 
was  no  interlocking  of  directorates  with  either  of  the 
2  financial  institutions  while  in  4  cases,  corporations 
included  in  the  250  large  corporations,  were  interlocked 
by  directors  with  1  or  both  of  these  institutions,  but 
were  not  included  in  the  41  corporations  constituting 
(lie  interest  group  because  other  evidence  pointed  to 
the  absence  of  a  close  relationship  or  was  insufficient 
to  substantiate  such  a  relationship. 

The  corporations  assigned  to  the  Morgan-First 
National  group  include  outstanding  enterprises  in  most 
of  the  major  lines  of  economic  activity.  The  group  is 
made  up  of  13  industrial  corporations  headed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  including  corpora- 
tions mining  iron  ore,  copper,  and  coal,  extracting  oil, 
making  steel  and  brass,  fabricating  electrical  equipment, 
railway  equijjment,  and  plumbing  and  heating  appara- 
tus, and  supplying  bakery  products,  mail-order  services, 
and  Pullman  services;  12  utility  corporations,  including 
the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  and  power  com- 
panies controlling,  in  1935,  37  percent  of  the  electric- 
generating  capacity  of  the  country,  11  major  railroads 
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or  railroad  systems  controlling  26  percent  ^°  of  the  first- 
class  railroad  mUeage  of  the  country;  and  5  financial 
institutions  including  the  2  for  which  the  group  has  been 
named.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  extensive  economic 
activity  represented  by  these  corporations  is  in  no 
sense  subject  to  a  single  centralized  control,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  separate  corporations  are  not  completely 
independent  of  each  other.  The  climate  of  opinion 
witlun  which  their  separate  policies  are  developed  is 
much  the  same,  many  of  the  same  people  participate  in 
the  formulation  and  review  of  the  policies  of  the  separate 
corporations,  financing  is  carried  on  for  the  most  part 
through  the  same  channels,  and  in  many  other  ways  this 
group  of  corporations  constitutes  an  interrelated  interest 
group. 

The  second  interest  group  in  importance  has  been 
named  the  Kuhn-Loeb  group  and  consists  primarily  of 
railroads  whose  financing  has  for  many  years  been 
handled  by  Kuhn-Loeb  &  Co.  It  includes  13  major 
railroads  or  railroad  systems  which  together  controlled 
approximately  22  percent  ^'  of  the  first-class  railroad 
mileage  in  the  country  in  1935,  The  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  and  one  bank.  Since  it  has  never  been 
the  policy  of  Kulm-Loeb  &  Co.  to  maintain  more  than 
a  few  of  its  contacts  by  means  of  directorships,  these 
corporations  are  not  linked  to  Kuhn-Loeb  &  Co. 
tlirough  directors  except  in  tliree  cases.  There  appears 
to  be  a  much  less  close  grouping  of  these  corporations 
than  in  the  case  of  most  of  those  assigned  to  the 
Morgan-First  National  group. 

While  the  two  largest  interest  groups  stem  primarily 
from  the  activities  of  financial  institutions,  three  interest 
groupings  stem  to  a  large  extent  from  family  mterests 
not  growing  directly  out  of  financial  institutions. 
These  are  the  groups  named,  respectively,  as  the  Rocke- 
feller, the  Mellon,  and  the  Du  Pont  groups.  The 
largest  of  these,  the  Rockefeller  group,  includes  six 
large  oil  companies  and  one  bank.  The  oU  companies 
are  all  successors  to  the  old  Standard  OU  Co.  which 
was  dissolved  by  court  decree  in  1911,  and  together 
they  control  more  than  half  the  assets  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry. In  each  of  these  companies,  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller and  Rockefeller-endowed  institutions  together 
hold  significant  minority  stock  interests,  usually  the 
only  large  stock  interests,  representing  from  7  to  24 
percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the  different  companies. 
Just  how  much  control  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Rockefeller 
over  these  companies  is  not  clear.  Very  possibly  it  is 
mostly  negative,  but  none  the  less  real.  Without  going 
so  far  as  to  class  these  corporations  as  imder  common 
control,  it  is  appropriate  to  treat  them  as  belonging  to  a 
single  interest  group.  The  largest  bank  in  the  coim- 
try,  the  Chase  National  Bank,  is  also  assigned  to  this 

»» Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  1935 
"  Md. 


interest  group  on  grounds  indicated  in  appendix  13. 

The  second  of  the  family  interest  groups,  the  Mellon 
group,  rests  to  a  very  much  larger  extent  on  ownership 
than  is  the  case  with  the  other  groups  covered.  It 
includes  nine  industrial  corporations,  one  railroad,  two 
utilities,  and  two  banks.  In  the  case  of  at  least  six  of 
these  corporations,  a  majority  of  the  outstanding  stock 
appears  to  be  held  by  members  of  the  Mellon  family 
and  theu'  immediate  associates.  These  closely  held 
companies  include  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
the  Gulf  Oil  Corporation,  the  Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.,  and 
the  Koppers  Co.,  wliich  indirectly  controls  many  gas 
manufacturing  plants.  Most  of  the  companies  in  this 
group  center  in  Pittsburgh.  Two  Pittsburgh  banks 
included  in  the  group  appear  to  be  simply  an  integral 
part  of  the  interest  group  rather  than  the  center  from 
which  it  derives  its  imity. 

The  tliird  family  group,  the  Du  Pont  group,  includes 
only  four  companies,  three  industrials,  and  one  bank, 
but  all  of  these  are  of  top  rank  in  respect  to  size.  Con- 
trol over  the  separate  companies  arises  primarily  from 
substantial  minority  stock  holdings.  One  Du  Pont 
family  holdmg  company  owned  approximately  25  per- 
cent of  the  voting  stock  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours 
Co.,  which,  in  turn,  owned  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portionate interest  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Another  family  holding  company  owaied  appro.ximately 
20  percent  of  the  voting  power  in  the  United  States 
Rubber  Co.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  minority  stock 
holdings  were  sufficient  to  give  the  Du  Pont  interests 
working  control  in  the  corporations  listed  and  the 
management  of  these  companies  reflects  this  fact.  The 
bank  included  in  tliis  interest  group  appears  to  be 
incidental  to  the  composition  of  the  group. 

The  remaining  three  of  the  eight  major  interest 
groups  appear  to  stem  neither  from  particular  financial 
institutions  nor  from  particular  families  but  rather  to 
bring  together  corporations  whose  activity  centers  in 
particular  localties.  For  this  reason  they  have  been 
named  for  the  regions  in  which  they  center,  the  Chicago 
group,  the  Boston  group,  and  the  Cleveland  group.  In 
each  case  the  group  includes  one  or  more  banks  located 
in  the  center  for  wliich  the  group  is  named,  industrial 
activities  carried  on  in  the  vicmity,  such  as  meat 
packing  in  Chicago,  shoe  machinery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  steel  in  the  Cleveland  area,  and  in  the  case 
of  two  of  the  groups,  local  utilities.  Just  how  closely 
knit  these  groups  are  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  e.xist  as  roughly  inter- 
related groups. 

While  only  90  of  the  200  larger  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions have  been  includeil  in  one  or  another  of  the  eight 
groups,  there  are  others  with  which  one  or  another  of 
these  groups  is  fairly  closely  related.  The  International 
Paper  and  Power  Corporation  might  properly  be  classed 
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Source:  See  appendix  12 
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with  the  Boston  group,  but  because  16.6  percent  of  its 
votint;  power  was  held  by  tlie  Chase  National  Bank,  it 
was  not  so  chissed.  Other  corporations  are  rehited  to 
the  eight  interest  groups  in  lesser  degree.  Likewise, 
some  of  the  cori)orations  not  closely  linked  to  the  eight 
groups  are  linked  to  each  other  in  varying  degrees. 

Finally,  the  eight  interest  groupings  depicted  above 
are  by  no  means  independent  of  each  other.  Thus, 
while  there  were  two  Morgan  partners  and  four  repre- 
sentatives of  First  National  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Pullman,  Incorporated,  there  were  three  representa- 
tives of  tlic  Mellon  interests.  Similarly,  these  two 
groups  meet  on  the  directorate  of  Texas  Gulf  Sul])liur 
Co.,  which  in  1936  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
sulphur  produced  in  the  United  States.  Each  of  the 
interest  groups  comes  in  direct  relation  to  each  other 
group  in  connection  with  one  or  another  of  its  activities. 

It  is  ajjparent  from  tlie  foregoing  analysis  that  the 
corporate  community,  though  not  formally  organized, 
does  build  up  into  significant  and  more  or  less  interre- 
lated interest  groupings.  It  is  clear  that  corporate  pol- 
icies must  be  influenced  by  these  interest  groupings, 
though  just  how  far  only  extensive  study  can  disclose. 
It  is  also  well  recognized  that  the  choice  of  personnel  of 
corporate  management  is  to  a  significant  extent  influ- 
enced tlirough  these  groupings.  In  the  structure  of 
controls,  the  controls  exercised  by  this  corporate  com- 
munity among  the  larger  corporations  are  of  major  im- 
portance. The  influence  of  these  controls  also  extends 
beyond  the  larger  corporations.  Many  of  the  individ- 
uals making  up  this  corporate  community  also  hold 
responsible  positions  in  medium-sized  and  smaller  cor- 
porations. The  larger  banks  can  exercise  some  influence 
over  snuiUer  banks  through  the  system  of  banking  corre- 
spondents and  over  smaller  companies  through  the  loan 
of  funds.  The  larger  corporations  are  often  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  managements  of  enterprises  from  which 
they  purchase  their  raw  material  or  to  wliicli  they  sell 
their  products.  The  nonmarket  controls  exercised  by 
the  corporate  community  thus  extend  beyond  the  larger 
corporations.  The  main  importance  of  the  corporate 
community,  however,  lies  in  the  controls  exercised  over 
the  policies  of  the  larger  corporations,  through  them 
affecting  the  whole  American  economy. 

Formal  Organizations  Representing 
Economic  Interests 

In  addition  to  the  informal  hut  none-the-less  signif- 
icant groupings  of  controls  which  center  in  the  corporate 
conmiunity,  there  are  certain  economic-interest  group- 
ings operating  through  formal  organizations,  which 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  policies  adopted  by 
specific  producing  units.  The  most  important  of  the 
economic  interests  formall.v  organizeil  are  those  of 
business,  labor,  farmer,  and  consumer.    In  each  of  these 


fields  of  economic  interest,  there  are  national  organiza- 
tions which  aim  to  protect  the  special  economic  inter- 
ests of  their  members.  Associated  with  these  national 
organizations  or  independent  of  them  are  smaller 
economic-interest  groupings  organized  on  a  regional  or 
functional  basis  whicli  !um  to  further  the  particular 
economic  interest  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
These  organizations  function  partly  through  the  collec- 
tion aiul  dissemination  of  infornuition  to  their  nuMubers, 
partly  tlirough  measures  aimed  to  influence  public 
thinking,  j)artly  through  their  impact  on  the  process  of 
govermnent  i)olicy  formation,  and  partly  through  the 
development  of  common  policies  which  tlieir  separate 
members  are  encouraged  to  adopt.  The  importance  of 
these  organizations  in  influencing  directly  or  indirectly 
the  policies  of  producing  imits  varies  so  from  organiza- 
tion to  organization  that  no  simple  analysis  can  indicate 
the  role  they  play  m  the  structure  of  controls.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant organizations,  the  scope  of  their  membership, 
and  examples  of  tlie  kind  of  controls  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise.  Tliis  can  most  easily  be  done  by  taking 
up  separately  the  organizations  built  around  each  of 
the  four  major  economic  interests. 

Organizations  Based  on  Business  Interests 

The  nuiny  organizations  built  on  business  interests 
do  not  fit  into  any  simple  pattern  of  activity.  Some 
organizations,  like  the  American  Bankers  Association, 
the  As.sociation  of  American  Railroads,  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  the  National  Manufacturers  Association, 
and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  represent  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  an  extension  of  tlie  corporate 
community,  being  made  iip  of,  or  to  a  significant  extent 
dominated  by,  the  larger  companies.  Other  organiza- 
tions, like  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  are  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  relatively  small  enterprises.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  lie  many  trade  associations  wliich 
are  neither  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  community 
nor  yet  mainly  outside  it.  Likewise,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  such  associations  vary  in  the  widest  degree. 

In  1937  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  finance,  railroad, 
and  utility  associations,  over  2,400  national  and  inter- 
state trade  associations,  each  tying  together,  loosely  or 
more  closely,  separate  enterprises  in  particular  indus- 
tries. To  these  must  be  added  the  4,100  State  and 
local  trade  associations  whose  importance  is  primarily 
local,  and  the  5,400  local  chambers  of  commerce." 

Not  all  of  these  associations  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  the  structure  of  controls.  Those  which  are 
primarily  loose  organizations,  largely  fraternal  and 
progiotional  in  their  activity,  presumably  have  little 
influence  on  policies  adopted  with  respect  to  the  use  of 

2^  These  are  not  all  members  of  the  V .  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
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with  the  Boston  group,  but  because  16.6  percent  of  its 
voting  power  wiis  held  by  tlie  Chase  National  Bank,  it 
was  not  so  classed.  Other  corporations  are  related  to 
the  eight  interest  groups  in  lesser  degree.  Likewise, 
some  of  the  corporations  not  closely  linked  to  the  eight 
groups  are  linked  to  each  other  in  varying  degrees. 

Finally,  the  eight  interest  groupings  depicted  above 
are  by  no  means  independent  of  each  other.  Thus, 
while  there  were  two  Morgan  partners  and  four  repre- 
sentatives of  First  National  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  Pullman,  Incorporated,  there  were  three  representa- 
tives of  the  Mellon  interests.  Similarly,  these  two 
groups  meet  on  the  directorate  of  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur 
Co.,  which  in  1936  accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the 
sulpliur  produced  in  the  United  States.  Each  of  the 
interest  groups  comes  m  direct  relation  to  each  other 
grouj)  in  connection  with  one  or  another  of  its  activities. 

It  is  ai)parent  from  the  foregoing  analysis  that  the 
corporate  community,  though  not  formally  organized, 
does  build  up  into  significant  and  more  or  less  interre- 
lated interest  groupings.  It  is  clear  that  corporate  pol- 
icies must  be  influenced  by  these  interest  grouphigs, 
though  just  how  far  only  extensive  study  can  disclose. 
It  is  also  well  recognized  that  the  choice  of  personnel  of 
corporate  management  is  to  a  significant  extent  influ- 
enced tlirough  these  groupings.  In  the  structure  of 
controls,  the  controls  exercised  by  tliis  corporate  com- 
munity among  the  larger  corporations  are  of  major  im- 
portance. The  influence  of  these  controls  also  extends 
beyond  the  larger  corporations.  Many  of  the  individ- 
uals making  up  this  corporate  community  also  hold 
responsible  positions  in  medium-sized  and  smaller  cor- 
porations. The  larger  banks  can  exercise  some  inflvience 
over  smaller  banks  through  the  system  of  baid-cing  corre- 
spondents and  over  smaller  companies  through  the  loan 
of  funds.  The  larger  corporations  are  often  in  a  position 
to  influence  the  managements  of  enterprises  from  wiiich 
they  purchase  their  raw  material  or  to  wliich  they  sell 
their  products.  The  nonmarket  controls  exercised  by 
the  corporate  community  thus  exteiul  beyond  the  larger 
corporations.  The  main  importance  of  the  corporate 
coimnunity,  however,  lies  in  the  controls  exercised  over 
the  policies  of  the  larger  corporations,  through  them 
affecting  the  whole  American  economy. 

Formal  Organizations  Representing 
Economic  Interests 

In  addition  to  the  informal  but  none-the-less  signif- 
icant groupings  of  controls  which  center  in  the  corporate 
community,  there  are  certain  economic-interest  group- 
ings operating  through  fornuil  organizations,  which 
have  a  significant  impact  on  the  policies  adopted  by 
specific  prodiu'ing  units.  The  most  important  of  the 
economic  mterests  formally  organizetl  are  those  of 
business,  labor,  farmer,  and  consumer.    In  each  of  these 


fields  of  economic  interest,  there  are  national  organiza- 
tions which  aim  to  protect  the  special  economic  inter- 
ests of  their  nuunbers.  Associated  with  these  national 
organizations  or  independent  of  them  are  smaller 
economic-interest  groupings  organized  on  a  regional  or 
functional  basis  which  aim  to  further  the  particular 
economic  interest  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
These  organizations  function  partly  through  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemiiuition  of  mfornuition  to  their  nuunbers, 
l)artly  tlnough  measures  aimed  to  influence  public 
thinking,  i)artly  through  their  impact  on  the  process  of 
governnu'ut  i)olicy  formation,  and  partly  tlirough  the 
development  of  common  poUcies  which  their  separate 
membei's  are  encouraged  to  adopt.  The  importance  of 
these  organizations  in  influencing  directly  or  indirectly 
the  policies  of  producing  units  varies  so  from  organiza- 
tion to  organization  that  no  simple  analysis  can  indicate 
the  role  they  play  in  the  structure  of  controls.  The  most 
that  can  be  done  is  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant organizations,  the  scope  of  their  membership, 
and  examples  of  the  kind  of  controls  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  exercise.  Tliis  can  most  easily  be  done  by  taldng 
up  separately  the  organizations  built  around  each  of 
the  four  major  economic  interests. 

Organizations  Based  on  Business  Interests 

The  many  organizations  built  on  business  interests 
do  not  fit  into  any  simple  pattern  of  activity.  Some 
organizations,  like  the  American  Rankers  Association, 
the  Association  of  American  Railroads,  the  Edison  Elec- 
tric Institute,  the  National  Manufacturers. Association, 
and  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  represent  to 
a  very  considerable  degree  an  extension  of  the  corporate 
comnmnity,  being  made  up  of,  or  to  a  significant  extent 
dominated  by,  the  larger  companies.  Other  organiza- 
tions, like  the  National  Ketail  Dry  Goods  Association 
and  the  Association  of  Retail  Druggists,  are  made  up 
for  the  most  part  of  relatively  small  enterprises.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  lie  many  trade  associations  which 
are  neither  an  integral  part  of  the  corporate  community 
nor  yet  mainly  outside  it.  Likewise,  the  functions  per- 
formed by  such  associations  vaiy  in  the  widest  degree. 

In  1937  there  were,  in  addition  to  the  finance,  railroad, 
and  utility  associations,  over  2,400  national  and  inter- 
state trade  associations,  each  tj-ing  together,  loosely  or 
more  closely,  separate  enterprises  in  particular  indus- 
tries. To  these  must  be  added  the  4,100  State  and 
local  trade  associations  whose  importance  is  prinuirily 
local,  and  the  5,400  local  chambers  of  commerce. ^^ 

Not  all  of  these  associations  have  the  same  signifi- 
cance for  the  structure  of  controls.  Those  which  are 
primarily  loose  organizations,  largely  fraternal  and 
proijiotional  in  their  activity,  presumablj'  have  little 
influence  on  policies  adopted  with  respect  to  the  use  of 

"  These  are  not  all  members  of  the  V.  S.  Chamber  ot  Commerce. 
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resources.  On  the  other  hand,  closely-knit  associations 
which  present  a  united  front  for  an  industry  in  dealing 
with  labor,  in  disciplining  recalcitrant  members,  in 
developing  practices  affecting  prices  and  production,  in 
influencing  public  thinking,  and  in  affecting  government 
policy  may  exercise  a  ver}'  considerable  measure  of  in- 
fluence over  the  policies  developed  in  the  use  of  re- 
sources. Some  business  associations  concentrate  on 
one  particular  type  of  activity,  such  as  trade  relation- 
ships or  government  policy,  while  others  carry  on  a 
more  diverse  activity.  The  significance  of  particular 
business  associations  for  the  structure  of  controls  thus 
varies  from  association  to  association.  Similarly,  the 
character  of  its  membership  affects  the  significance  of  a 
particular  association.  An  association  in  an  industry 
made  up  of  a  few  large  corporations  may  add  little  to 
the  structure  of  controls,  being  simply  an  additional 
avenue  through  which  the  large  corporations  exercise 
their  controls.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  industry  in 
which  the  individual  producers  are  weak,  the  combina- 
tion brought  about  through  the  trade  association  may 
represent  a  very  considerable  increase  in  the  non- 
market  controls  which  are  exercised  within  the  industry. 
Only  as  the  wide  variety  of  roles  played  by  business 
associations  are  recognized  can  their  place  in  the 
structure  of  controls  be  clearly  seen. 

Major  Business  Associations 

Probably  the  five  most  important  busmess  associa- 
tions are  the  national  associations  in  the  fields  of 
finance,  railroads,  utilities,  manufacturing,  and  all 
business.  The  American  Bankers  Association  has  a 
raembersliip  wliicli  in  1938  accounted  for  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  banking  assets  of  the  country. ^^  The  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Railroads  represents  within  its 
membership  practically  the  whole  of  the  railway  mileage 
of  the  country.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute  covered 
tlu-ough  its  membersliip  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  country's  electrical  generating  capacity.  The 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  included  manu- 
facturing enterprises  employing  roughly  a  third  of  the 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has  not  specialized 
but  brings  into  a  single  organization  1,000  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  500  trade  and  other  business  asso- 
ciations, and  10,000  separate  corporations  and  indivi- 
duals carrying  on  all  types  of  activities. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  these  national  associations 
appear  to  be  more  or  less  closely  tied  into  the  corporate 
community.  Six  of  the  31  officers  and  directors  of 
American  Bankers  Association  are  officers  or  directors 
of  sis  of  the  country's  30  largest  banks.  The  railroad 
and  utility  associations  are  almost  entirely  composed 

"  See  List  of  yicmbfTS  of  the  AmeTtcam  Banktrs  Association,  Mar.  31,  1938. 


of  the  corporations  listed  among  the  200  largest,  and 
their  directorates  are  for  the  most  part  made  up  of 
representatives  of  these  large  enterprises.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  six  others  of  the  18  officers  of  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  are  responsible 
executives  of  the  106  largest  industrial  corporations, 
while  12  of  the  70  directorates  of  the  association  were 
drawn  from  these  largest  corporations,  and  others 
of  the  largest  corporations  are  represented  on  the 
association's  more  important  policy  committees.^*  Even 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
there  is  an  important  interlocking  with  the  large  cor- 
porations, 16  directors  and  officers  out  of  57  being 
associated  with  the  management  of  28  of  the  250  larger 
corporations. 

The  important  role  which  such  organizations  aim  to 
play  in  the  American  economy  is  suggested  in  their 
published  Hterature.  In  one  of  its  bulletins,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  states  that  it  is 
"the  medium  through  wliich  American  industry  is  able 
to  voice  a  united  opmion  on  vital  national  questions" 
and  that  it  is  "the  only  organization  exclusively  re- 
presenting the  interests  of  American  industry."-*  The 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  indicates  that  its 
primary  function  is  "to  obtain  the  matured  judgment 
of  business  upon  national  questions,  and  to  present 
and  interpret  those  views  to  the  agencies  of  goveument 
and  to  the  public." ^^ 

While  the  functions  actually  performed  by  these  asso- 
ciations are  varied  and  complex,  there  is  a  certain 
similarity  in  the  character  of  their  activities.  Each  of 
them  acts  as  a  center  for  the  gatheruig  of  information 
and  its  dissemination  to  members.  Each  of  them 
facilitates  the  development  of  common  standards  and 
policies  within  its  particular  sphere  of  productive 
activity.  Each  of  them  acts  to  develop  agreement 
among  its  members  with  respect  to  governmental 
policies,  and  campaigns  are  carried  on  to  prevent  the 
adoption  by  government  of  policies  believed  to  be 
harmful  to  their  interests  and  to  encourage  the  adoption 
of  favorable  policies.  Finally,  each  of  these  business 
associations  makes  it  a  part  of  its  program  to  try  to 
influence  public  attitudes  with  respect  to  the  activities 
and  aims  of  its  members  and  public  policies  likely  to 
affect  their  interests.^  All  of  these  association  activi- 
ties are  aimed  to  influence,  dii-ectly  or  indirectly,  the 
policies  adopted  in  the  use  of  resources  and  constitute 
a  more  or  less  significant  part  of  the  structure  of  controls. 

"  One  hundred  companies  contributed  approximately  45  percen  t  of  the  total  income 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacttirers  in  1936.  Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  United  States  Senate,  74th  Congress,  S.  Kes. 
26B.pt.  17  (Exhibit  3799). 

"  Ibid  (Exhibit  3793). 

'«  Pamphlet  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Its  Organizations,  Functions  and  Sernces, 
p.  4. 

>"  S.  Res.  266,  op.  cit. 
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Other  Business  Associations 

In  addition  to  tiie  five  major  associations  listed 
above,  there  are  the  numerous  more  specialized  trade 
and  business  associations.  These  associations  plaj^ 
varviiiir  roles  in  separate  industries,  some  being  con- 
cerned particularly  with  labor  relations,  while  others 
emphasize  trade  or  pricing  problems,  government 
policies,  public  attitudes,  or  lines  of  acti\-ity  less  sig- 
nificant for  the  structure  of  controls. 

The  activity  of  these  associations  in  relation  to  labor 
has  varied  all  the  way  from  attack  on  labor  organiza- 
tion to  the  active  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining 
with  representatives  of  labor.  The  National  Metal 
Trades  Association,  for  example,  has  made  a  regular 
practice  of  furnishing  its  members  with  operatives  for 
industrial  espionage,  guards  for  struck  plants,  and 
strikebreakers  up  to  70  percent  of  the  total  employees 
in  a  plant.-"*  When  this  association  undertakes  to  sup- 
port one  of  its  members  in  a  strike  situation,  it  assumes 
full  control  over  the  conduct  of  the  strike,  and  any 
member  who  settles  a  strike  on  terms  other  than  those 
laid  down  by  the  association  is  liable  to  suspension  or 
expulsion  from  the  association.  An  employer  who 
enters  a  closed-shop  agreement  with  the  union  is 
ineligible  for  membership  in  the  association.  The 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  without  going  to 
the  extreme  of  the  Metal  Trades  Association,  has,  in 
the  past,  acted  for  the  industry  in  opposing  the  organiza- 
tion of  w'orkers,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  full-page  ad- 
vertisements published  by  the  Institute  in  1936  in  375 
leading  American  newspapers,  stating  the  position  of 
the  steel  industry  in  opposition  to  the  organizing  cam- 
paign of  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee.^' 
On  the  other  hand,  labor  organization  has  come  to  be 
accepted  as  a  normal  part  of  the  organization  of  many 
industries,  and  regional  or  national  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  are  developed  between  the  trade  asso- 
ciations and  labor  imions,  as  in  the  case  of  clotlung 
and  coal.  \Miichever  type  of  policy  is  adopted  by  a 
trade  association,  the  controls  it  exercises  arc  a  part  of 
the  structure  of  the  controls  which  influence  economic 
policies. 

In  the  field  of  price  [)n)hl('ms,  the  activities  of  trade 
associations  are  not  clearly  defined.  The  antitrust  laws 
make  direct  price  controls  illegal  e.xcept  as  specific 
types  of  price  control,  such  as  resale  price  maintenance, 
are  specificallj'  legalized.  At  the  same  time,  many 
trade  associations  do  carry  on  luice  reporting  and  simi- 
lar services  which   hav(>   an   cU'ect  on   price   behavior 

•*  This  and  the  following  information  on  the  activities  of  the  National  Metal  Trades 
Association  is  derived  from  testimony  before  the  La  Follette  Committee,  op  cit., 
pt.  3,  p.  809  fl. 

"  Iq  spite  of  the  position  stated  by  the  .\mericaa  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  the 
largest  single  member,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  certain  other  mem- 
bers, subsequently  adopted  a  policy  of  cooperation  with  the  steel  workers  union  and 
entered  into  agreements  with  it,  leaving  the  so-called  "little  steel"  fighting  collective 
bargaining. 


without  directly  controlling  i)rices.  In  particular  in- 
dustries their  activity  undoubtedl}'  facilitates  price 
collusion  among  members  of  the  industry  or  the  main- 
tenance of  a  system  <)f  price  leadership.  No  attempt 
can  be  made  here  to  aj)praise  the  significance  of  such 
controls.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  constitute 
an  integral,  though  often  minor,  pait  of  the  structure  of 
controls. 

The  activities  of  business  associations  in  tlie  fields  of 
government  ])olicy  and  of  public  thinking  are  very  much 
less  direct  in  their  ed'ects  on  the  use  of  resources  but  are, 
nevertheless,  significant  for  the  structure  of  controls. 
Goverinnent  policies  can  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
not  only  the  operations  of  the  national  economy,  but 
also  the  structure  of  controls  itself,  wiiilc  i)uhlic  atti- 
tudes are  basic  to  the  maintenance  or  modification  of 
any  given  structure.  Both  of  these  will  i)e  discussed 
after  the  other  major  economic-interest  groups  have 
been  considered. 

Labor  Organization 

Paralleling  the  large  corporations  and  business  associ- 
ations are  the  organizations  of  labor,  which  occujn'  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  the  structure  of  con- 
trols. Labor  organizations  exercise  a  measure  of  direct 
control  over  the  use  of  resources  both  via  the  market, 
as  they  affect  the  relative  bargaining  strength  of  the 
parties  and  thereby  the  characteristics  of  the  bargain 
in  the  labor  market,  and  also  administratively,  to  the 
extent  that  conditions  of  industrial  opcnition  are  laid 
down  by  labor  organizations  or  arrived  at  jointly  by  the 
representatives  of  lat)or  and  the  rei)rcsentatives  of 
business.  In  addition,  labor  orgaiuzations,  like  busi- 
ness organizations,  affect  the  use  of  resources  indirectly 
through  their  influence  on  government  ])olicy  and  on 
public  thinking.  A  relatively  detailcil  niialysis  of  their 
place  in  the  national  economy  is  given  in  ai)j)endix  14. 
For  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
scope  of  membership  in  labor  organizations,  to  tJie 
scope  and  character  of  the  two  large  national  federations 
of  labor  unions,  and  to  the  character  of  the  activities  of 
the  separate  labor  unions,  whether  members  of  the 
federations  or  independent  of  them. 

Membership  in  Labor  Unions 

No  completely  reliable  figures  are  available  as  to  the 
membership  in  labor  unions,  but  the  figures  of  member- 
ship made  public  by  the  national  federations  and  the 
more  important  independent  unions  together  amounted 
to  approximately  8,000,000  in  1938.'"  This  is  appro.xi- 
mately  55  percent  more  membership  than  was  reported 

5»  The  aiii)roximate  character  of  this  figure  arises  primarily  from  the  difficulty  of 
definiflg  membership.  Should  a  person  who  is  temporarily  behind  in  the  payment 
of  dues  be  cht,^sed  as  a  member  of  a  labor  union?  Is  the  membership  of  locals  correctly 
reflected  in  the  dues  paid  by  locals  to  their  national  organizations? 
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in  1920,  the  previous  peak  of  union  membership,  and 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  membership  reported 
in  1929.^'  Altogether,  this  reported  membership  in 
unions  in  1938  represents  approximately  a  quarter  of 
the  total  employee  population. 

Major  Labor  Organizations 

The  great  bulk  of  labor  union  membership  is  in 
unions  which  are  affiliated  with  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  major  union  federations,  the  American  Federation 
of  labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 
The  total  reported  membership  in  1938  affiliated  with 
these  organizations  and  unaffiliated  is  given  below: 

Membership  of  unions: 

Affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of 

Labor '  3,600,000 

Affiliated  wit.i  the  Congress  of  Industrial 

Organizations >  3,800,000 

Unaffiliated  trade  unions =  750,  OOO 

Total 8,  150,000 

1  Official  figures  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations. 
!  Estimated  from  the  1937  figures  given  in  appendix  14. 

These  two  major  labor  organizations  are  primarily 
concerned  with  the  servicing  and  strengthening  of  their 
constituent  unions  in  their  collective  bargaining  ac- 
tivity, with  the  encoiu-agement  of  govermnental  policies 
favorable  to  their  interests  and  the  defeat  of  govern- 
ment policies  believed  to  be  harmful  to  them,  and  with 
influencing  public  attitudes  respecting  the  activities 
and  aims  of  their  members  and  public  policies  likely  to 
affect  their  interests.  All  of  these  activities  are  aimed 
at  influencing  more  or  less  directly  the  policies  adopted 
in  the  use  of  resources  and  the  two  national  federations 
constitute  a  significant  part  of  the  structure  of  controls. 

Labor  Unions 

The  separate  labor  imions  affiliated  with  the  two 
major  labor  organizations  or  independent  of  them  have 
as  their  prunary  fimctions  the  influencing  of  industrial 
policies  through  collective  bargaining.  Their  influence 
on  industrial  policy  ranges  aU  the  way  from  participa- 
tion in  such  industrial  problems  as  the  settlement  of  the 
grievances  of  individual  workers,  through  collective 
bargaining  as  to  the  terms  of  employment,  to  participa- 
tion with  management  in  developing  the  broad  poficies 
of  an  mdustry.  Some  activities  like  the  settlement  of 
grievances,  though  imjjortant  to  the  individual  worker, 
are  of  only  secondary  unportance  to  the  structure  of 
controls.  But  labor-union  participation  in  determining 
wage  rates  and  hours  of  work,  and  union  participation 
in  the  development  of  other  elements  of  industrial  pol- 

=1  Eased  upon  1920  data  in  appendix  14  and  upon  unofficial  estimate  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  1929. 
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icy,  are  of  prime  importance  to  the  structure  of  controls. 
Some  impression  of  labor-union  participation  in  policy 
formation  can  be  obtained  by  an  examination  of  the 
trade  agreements  entered  into  between  organized 
workers  and  managements.  These  agreements,  which 
record  the  results  of  collective  bargaming  or  negotiation 
between  representatives  of  workers  and  of  their  em- 
ployers, range  from  very  brief  and  simple  statements 
of  wages,  hours,  and  other  conditions  of  work  to  highly 
developed  and  elaborate  regulation  of  many  details 
of  industrial  relationships.  They  range  from  local 
agreements  between  unions  and  indi\'idual  employers 
or  local  associations  of  employers  to  national  agree- 
ments which  set  standards  for  a  whole  industry  and 
are  negotiated  by  national  collective  bargaining  ma- 
chinery. The  customary  form  of  local  building  or 
printing  trades  agreements  is  representative  of  activities 
local  in  scope,  while  the  national  agreement  in  the  men's 
clothing  industry,  fii'st  negotiated  in  1937  between  the 
Anralgamated  Clothing  and  the  National  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, is  an  outstanding  example  of  an  agreement  on  a 
national  scale,  affecting  135,000  imion  members  and 
covering  virtually  the  entire  industry. '- 

Agreements  in  the  bituminous-coal  industry  cover 
broad  districts,  but  not  the  entire  market.  However, 
the  Appalachian  agreement,  negotiated  by  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Mine  Workers  and  the  operators 
from  some  eight  States,  is  customarily  worked  out  prior 
to  the  agreements  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
tills  agreement  sets  standards  which  influence  aU  other 
agreements  in  the  industry.  The  type  of  agreement 
which  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  is  that 
which  involves  a  labor  union  and  a  single  great  cor- 
poration, the  agreement  being  negotiated  between  the 
leading  officers  of  the  union  and  executives  of  the 
corporation.  Such  agreement  typically  covers  many 
plants,  often  in  several  States.  In  industries  dominated 
by  a  few  large  corporations,  the  agreement  with  one 
company  tends  to  set  the  pattern  for  others.  This  has 
happened  in  the  past  3  years  in  the  case  of  agreement 
between  the  United  Automobile  Workers  and  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  which  gave  the  pattern 
for  union  agreements  with  other  automobile  companies; 
that  between  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee 
and  the  Carnegie-IUinois  Steel  Corporation,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  foUowed  by 
other  steel  agreements;  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
agreement  with  the  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
followed  by  similar  agreements  ^nth  other  rubber  com- 
panies; and  that  between  the  Sinclair  Oil  Corporation 
and  the  Oil  Workers  International  Union.  In  such 
agreements,    the    more    important    subjects    covered 

«  Monthly  Labor  Review,  July  1937,  pp.  23-24. 
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usually  include  union  recognition,  physical  conditions 
and  working  time,  wages  and  labor  supply,  employment 
policies,  and  job  protection.  Since  strikes,  lockouts,  or 
stoppages  of  any  sort  are  usually  outlawed  during  the 
life  of  the  agreement,  they  customarily  provide  machin- 
ery for  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  and  the  set- 
tlement of  disputes  during  its  life.  In  various  degrees, 
such  agreements  reflect  the  participation  of  labor 
unions  in  the  development  of  the  industrial  policies 
most  immediately  affecting  labor. 

In  some  industries,  labor  unions  have  gone  beyond 
the  immediate  problems  of  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions  to  participate  in  the  development  of  broader 
elements  of  industrial  policy.  In  the  clothing  indus- 
tries, for  example,  both  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  and  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union  have  long  records  of  working  with  the 
employers  for  stabilization  of  competitive  conditions 
and  eflicient  operation.  Under  the  agreements  in  the 
full-fashioned-hosiery  industry,  the  union  and  the  em- 
ployers have  attempted  to  deal  with  a  difficult  com- 
petitive situation  arising  from  the  introduction  of  new 
machinery  in  certain  sections  of  the  industry.  In  the 
bituminous  coal  industry,  a  joint  Mechanized  Mining 
Commission  has  been  established  for  the  study  of 
problems  arising  from  mechanization.  These  and 
similar  activities  reflect  the  interest  of  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  broader  phases  of  industrial  policy. 

In  addition  to  their  activity  in  connection  with  col- 
lective bargaining  and  the  development  of  broader 
industrial  policies,  individual  trade-unions,  like  tiie  two 
fed(>rati()ns  of  labor,  ])arallcl  tiie  activity  of  business 
associations  by  seeking  through  appeals  to  public 
opinion  and  through  direct  pressure  on  government 
to  secure  the  adoption  of  policies  which  are  in  the 
interest  of  their  members.  Union  representatives 
appear  frequently  at  national  and  state  legislative 
hearings  on  measures  dealing  with  wages,  hours,  social 
security,  relief,  public  works,  labor  relations,  and  other 
matters  of  economic  importance  to  workers. 

The  participation  of  labor  organizations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  policy  and  their  inflvience  on 
public  policy  make  such  organizations  an  integral  part 
of  the  structure  of  controls.  A  consideration  of  their 
full  significance  in  American  society  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  report.  As  the  structure  of  the  economy 
becomes  increasingly  a  matter  of  organized  relation- 
ships and  administrative  controls,  labor  organizations 
take  their  place  as  major  structural  elements  in  the 
economy. 

Farmer  Organizations 

Organizations  of  farmers  constitute  a  third  type  of 
economic-interest  grouping  which  is  of  importance  to 
the  structure  of  controls.     Though  less  closelv  organ- 
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ized  than  either  business  or  labor  groupings,  the  many 
farm  organizations,  particularly  the  marketing  and 
purchasing  cooperatives,  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
field  of  agiiculture  and  in  reflecting  the  farm  interest  in 
the  devel()i)ment  of  Ciovennnent  j)olicy  and  in  public 
discussion. 

In  terms  of  strictly  economic  activity,  the  most  im- 
portant farm  organizations  are  the  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing associations.  In  the  marketing  season  of 
1937-38  there  were  over  10,900  marketing  or  purchasing 
associations  controlled  by  farmers  with  a  combined 
mend)ership  of  3,400,000  and  doing  appro.ximately 
$2,400,000,000  worth  of  business. 

Some  of  the  farm  cooperatives,  particularly  milk 
cooperatives,  play  much  the  same  collective  bargaining 
role  for  farmers  as  is  played  for  labor  by  its  unions. 
Thus  a  milk  cooperative  may  carry  on  negotiations 
with  the  big  milk  distributors  as  to  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk.  Other  cooperatives  supervise  the  flow  of  farm 
products  to  market,  as  in  the  case  of  the  larger  fruit 
growers'  cooperatives.  For  most  basic  farm  products 
the  cooperatives  are  not  in  a  position  to  influence  sig- 
nificantly price  or  the  flow  of  products  to  mai'ket 
except  as  they  reduce  the  purchasing  or  marketing 
margin.  Other  farm  cooperatives  purchase  farm  prod- 
ucts as  well  as  market  them.  Through  these  farmer- 
controlled  associations,  the  farmers  extend  their  influence 
into  many  activities  closely  related  to  farm  production. 

In  addition  to  the  farmer-controlled  cooperative  asso- 
ciations there  are  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers 
Union,  and  the  Farm  Bureau.  The  membership  of 
these  organizations  for  1938  is  given  below: 

Membership  ' 

National  Grange 800,  000 

Farm  Bureau 400,  000 

Farmers  Union 92,  000 

I  Furnished  by  the  ofBces  of  the  respective  organizations  in  Washington. 

Wiil(>  these  national  farm  organizations  have  little  to 
do  directly  with  the  use  of  resources,  their  influence  on 
governmental  policy  where  it  impinges  on  the  interests 
of  farmers  is  significant.  Like  business  and  labor  or- 
ganizations, these  farm  organizations,  though  less 
closely  unified,  constitute  an  important  element  in  the 
structure  of  controls. 

Consumer  Organizations 

The  fourth  major  economic -interest  group,  that  of 
consumers,  is  relatively  little  organized.  The  leading 
national  organization,  the  Cooperative  League  of  the 
United  States,  is  primarily  a  league  of  consumer-con- 
trolled producing  enterprises  affiliating  1,770  local 
cooperative  enter]>rises  in  1938  and  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  905,000."  Other  specific  consumer  interests, 
such  as  health  and  education,  are  reflected  in  national 

33  X  jnnall  number  of  these  local  cooperative  enterprises  are  producers  cooperativ'Cs 
rather  than  consumer  cooperatives.  Data  furnished  by  the  oITice  of  the  League'in 
Washington. 
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organizations,  but  there  is  no  major  national  organiza- 
tion representing  the  consumer  interest  as  a  whole  and 
apart  from  producing  cooperatives. 

Government  Units 

Government  units,  Federal,  State  and  local,  provide 
the  third  set  of  nonniarket  controls  which,  together 
with  the  market  controls,  constitute  the  essentials  of 
the  control  structure.  Because  Government  units 
are  the  primary  organizations  in  the  American  economy 
through  which  the  mdiv-iduals  and  groups  in  the 
community  are  built  into  a  social  unity,  they  have  powers 
and  responsibilities  which  transcend  those  of  any  other 
type  of  organization,  and  the  policies  they  adopt  can 
vitally  effect  the  use  to  which  resources  are  put. 

The  controls  which  Government  units  can  exercise 
arise  primarily  from  organization,  from  the  authority 
placed  by  society  in  the  hands  of  government.  To  some 
extent  they  rest  on  the  possession  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  particularly  public  buildings  and  the 
public  domain.  Under  certain  circumstances  they  arise 
from  the  command  over  purchasing  power.  But  in  the 
main,  the  controls  exercised  by  government  rest  on  the 
complex  social  relationships  which  give  government  its 
special  character. 

Government  Production 

Certam  of  the  controls  exercised  by  government  are 
directly  concerned  with  Government  production.  The 
operation  of  the  Post  Office,  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
highway  and  educational  systems,  health  and  fire  pro- 
tection, all  represent  activities  which  in  many  ways 
parallel  the  productive  activity  of  private  enterprises 
but  in  which  there  are  special  advantages  in  Govern- 
ment operation.  In  certain  areas  the  Government, 
through  its  productive  activity,  exercises  controls  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  particular  administrative 
unit,  influencing  the  market,  as  in  the  case  of  its  hand- 
dling  of  parcel  post  and  in  the  operation  of  certain 
utihty  systems  on  a  yardstick  basis.  But  in  the  main, 
the  productive  activities  carried  on  by  Government 
imits  are  aimed  primarily  at  supplymg  specific  products 
or  services.  Such  activity  differs  in  one  unportant  par- 
ticular from  business  production,  namely  that  of  financ- 
mg.  Government  units  can  charge  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion either  directly  to  the  individuals  receiving  the 
products  or  services  as  a  business  has  to  do,  or  it  can 
spread  the  costs  of  production  more  widely  through 
taxation.  The  latter  is  the  procedure  employed  in  the 
case  of  public  education,  fire  protection,  health  pro- 
tection, and  many  other  services  which  benefit  not  only 
the  immediate  recipient  but  others  as  well  and  for  which 
the  community  as  a  whole  is  taxed.  In  spite  of  this 
significant  difference  in  financing,  however,  the  controls 
exercised  by  Government  units  through  their  produc- 


tive activity  are  essentially  the  same  in  nature  as  those 
exercised  by  other  big  administrative  units.  They 
involve  administrative  rather  than  market  coordina- 
tion within  the  administrative  units  and,  to  that  extent, 
narrow  the  coordinating  role  of  the  market  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  the  large  corporate  enterprise. 

Canalizing  Controls 

The  second  major  type  of  control  exercised  by  gov- 
ernment is  through  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  which 
canalize  activity  without  administering  it.  The  scope  of 
this  type  of  activity  is  difficult  to  measure  and  equally 
difficult  to  grasp.  In  1935  there  were  175,000  separate 
political  jurisdictions  '*  and,  except  perhaps  in  the  case 
of  school  districts,  the  bulk  of  these  exercised  some 
controls  of  a  canalizing  character — police  and  fire  regu- 
lations, building  regulations,  property  protection, 
health  protection,  traffic  regulation,  and  a  host  of  other 
controls  essential  to  the  complicated  activity  of  every- 
day living. 

The  basic  importance  of  these  types  of  controls  to  the 
structure  of  the  national  economy  can  be  seen  by  ex- 
amining a  few  of  the  more  important.  Fundamental  to 
the  conduct  of  present-day  business  activity  are  four 
sets  of  canalizing  rules  set  up  by  government — the  pro- 
tection of  property,  the  enforcement  of  contracts,  the 
rules  for  bankruptcy  and  the  laws  which  make  possible 
the  development  of  corporations  and  their  exercise  of 
legal  powers.  Without  these  canalizing  controls  exer- 
cised by  government,  modern  business,  as  it  is  known 
today,  would  be  impossible.  Parallel  to  the  protection 
of  property  is  the  protection  of  collective  bargaining, 
each  being  essential  to  protect  the  basic  interests  of  the 
suppliers  of  one  of  the  factors  of  production. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of  the  basic  rules  of 
the  game.  Government  units  canalize  specific  lines  of 
activity  through  the  development  of  special  regulations 
and  regulatory  bodies.  The  regulation  of  trade  prac- 
tices and  the  canalizing  of  industrial  policies  are  partly 
the  concern  of  State  and  local  governments  but  have 
increasingly  become  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  business  enterprises  increasingly  affect  mter- 
state  commerce.  This  latter  development  is  reflected 
in  the  creation  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  the  Federal  Power  Commission; 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  and  other 
lesser  regulatory  commissions  and  agencies.  It  is  not 
possible  here  to  appraise  the  extent  or  effect  of  the 
canalizing  and  sometimes  administrative  controls 
exercised  through  these  agencies,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
they  constitute  a  significant  element  in  the  structure  of 
controls. 


3*  See  appendix  15. 
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lu  tiio  field  of  biisiiiess-labur  relations,  Government 
units  have  incTeasin<rU'  developed  rules  of  conduct  com- 
parable to  the  already  well-develojjed  rules  covering  the 
relations  between  business  units.  Many  State  laws 
and  the  interpretations  of  the  State  courts  have  deter- 
mined the  rights  of  orfranized  labor  to  engage  in  such 
activities  as  strikes,  picketing,  and  certain  types  of  boy- 
cotting to  strengthen  their  bargaining  position,  just  as 
the  riglit  of  business  to  hu'k  out  its  employees  has  long 
been  recogruzeil.  Federal  legislation  and  the  Federal 
courts  have  further  defined  the  activities  permitted  to 
employers  and  organized  workers  in  specific  respects. 
The  importing  of  strikebreakers  across  State  lines  and 
the  use  of  the  yellow-dog  contract  by  employers  have 
been  curbed,  while  the  sit-down  strike  and  secondary 
boycotts  have  similarly  been  outlawed.  The  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  has  brought  the  regulation  of 
labor  relations  in  industries  operating  in  interstate  com- 
nu>rce  prinuirily  within  the  sphere  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Boanl  is  resi)onsible  for  the  protection 
of  collective  bargaining  in  the  sphere  of  interstate  trade 
and  is  building  up  a  code  governing  business-labor  re- 
lationshij)s  c()nii)arable  to  the  code  governing  property 
relationship  ilevelo|)(Hl  through  the  courts.  It  thereby 
provides  a  framework  within  whliii  the  balance  of  con- 
trols between  empk)yers  and  workers  are  being  worked 
out.  In  areas  subject  to  particular  F'ederal  interven- 
tion, namely  the  railroads  and  more  recently  the  mari- 
time iiulustry,  the  Federal  Government  has  gone  farther 
in  providing,  through  the  Natioiuil  Meiiiation  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Labor  Board,  the  specific  machinery 
for  settlement  of  business-labor  disputes. 

These  various  types  of  facilitating  and  regulatory 
activities  involve  the  relation  of  local,  State,  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  all  or  most  types  of  industries. 
As  has  been  noted,  they  are  not  administrative  in  char- 
acter but  rather  provide  the  framework  of  rules  within 
which  the  activities  of  individuals  are  carried  on. 

Industrial  Policies 

A  tliird  type  of  control  exercised  by  government 
units  arises  wlien  a  government  agency  directly  partici- 
pates in  tlie  development  of  industrial  policies.  This 
is  the  type  of  control  exercised  in  the  railroad  and 
public  utility  fields  in  which  rates  are  developed  through 
the  interaction  of  regidatory  commissions,  the  utility 
enteri)rises,  and  the  courts;  in  the  shipping  iiulustry 
where  government  subsidies  are  given  to  induce  an 
expansion  in  the  American  Merchant  Marine;  and  m 
the  field  of  agriculture  in  which  subsidies  are  given  to 
build  up  the  soil  and  to  limit  the  production  of  soil- 
depleting  crops.  How  far  public  utilit^v  regulation 
and  other  controls  over  industrial  policy  on  the  part  of 
goveriuuent    have   been   successful   in   facihtating   the 
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effective  use  of  resources  it  is  not  the  function  of  tliis 
report  to  consider.  But  it  is  clear  that  they  con- 
stitute a  significant  element  in  the  structure  of  controls. 

Fiscal  Policies 

The  fourth  main  type  of  controls  exercised  by  govern- 
ment which  is  significant  to  the  natioiuil  economy  is 
that  exercised  through  its  fiscal  policies.  In  tliis  field 
it  is  primarily  the  fiscal  poUcies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  important.  The  Federal  Government's 
responsibility  for  the  money  meilium,  its  power  to 
establish  tariffs,  and  its  great  taxing,  borro%ving,  and 
spending  powers  all  place  it  hi  an  outstanding  position 
to  influence  the  money  flows  which  stinudate  or  dampen 
economic  activity.  Through  its  fiscal  policies  the 
Federal  Government  can,  to  a  significant  extent, 
convert  current  savings  by  one  part  of  the  community 
into  current  expenditures  by  another  part,  shift  buy- 
ing power  from  one  group  to  another,  and  direct  savings 
into  capital  formation.  Wliatever  fiscal  policies  it 
adopts,  the  fiscal  activity  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  so  important  in  relation  to  the  whole  economy  that 
it  must  significantly  affect  its  functioning. 

The  Relation  Between  Government  Units  and 
Other  Elements  in  the  Control  Structure 

In  outlining  the  major  controls  exercised  by  Govern- 
ment units,  the  latter  have  been  treateci  as  if  they  were 
relatively  uidependent  imits.  But  it  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  controls  exercised  by  the 
organized  mterest  groups  operate  through  government. 
Similarly,  some  of  the  controls  exercised  by  the  cor- 
porate community  operate  through  government.  As  a 
result,  the  policies  adopted  by  Government  mats  and 
the  controls  they  exercise  reflect  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  balance  of  controls  in  the  whole  commuiuty. 
Government  thus  represents  more  than  any  other  single 
organization,  the  meethig  groimd  of  both  the  common 
and  the  confhcthig  interests  of  different  economic 
groups  and  huiividuals  and  constitutes  the  major  focus 
of  the  structure  of  controls. 

Conclusion 

The  preceding  chapters  on  the  organizational  struc- 
ture and  the  price  structure  disclosed  the  large  extent 
to  which  the  use  of  resources  is  not  controlled  by  the 
market.  In  this  chapter  an  attempt  has  been  maile  to 
sketch  the  structure  of  the  nonmarket  controls  which 
significantly  affect  the  use  of  resources.  The  tfu^ee 
main  elements  in  this  control  structure  have  been  out- 
lined— the  corporate  community  with  its  many  ramifi- 
cations and  its  climate  of  opinion ;  the  major  organiza- 
tions re[)resenting  the  economic  interests  of  business, 
labor,  f aimer,  and  consumer;  and,  finally,  the  Govern- 
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ment  units  tirrough  which  the  conflicting  interests  of 
difi'erent  economic  groups  are  developed  into  a  more  or 
less  effective  working  compromise.  These  three  sets  of 
nonmarket  controls  combined  with  the  market  controls 
already  discussed  appear  to  constitute  the  main 
essentials  of  the  control  structure. 

In  this  outline  of  the  structure  of  controls,  the  focus 
has  been  on  the  character  and  locus  of  the  major  non- 
market  controls,  just  as,  in  the  chapter  on  the  structure 


of  prices,  primary  emphasis  was  given  to  the  character 
and  locus  of  market  controls.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  how  the  normiarket  controls  actually 
affect  the  policies  adopted  m  the  use  of  resources  or 
how  they  interoperate  with  the  market  controls.  The 
operating  effect  on  the  use  of  resources  of  the  com- 
bined market  and  nonmarket  controls  is  a  subject 
requiring  intensive  analysis  but  Ij^mg  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  report  on  the  structure  of  the  American  economy. 


CHAPTER  X.— CONCLUSION 


The  American  people  are  faced  with  a  basic  national 
problpiii  in  tlie  extensive  idleness  of  men  and  machines. 
Kesoiirces  of  manpower  and  materials  and  skills  are 
available  to  establish  a  miicli  iiigher  level  of  living; 
than  now  exists.  The  serious  faUuro  to  use  these 
resources  to  the  full  is  placing  our  democratic  institu- 
tions in  jeopardy.  The  maintenance  of  democracy 
requires  that  an  atlequate  solution  be  found  to  the 
problem  of  keeping  resources  fully  employed.  The 
question  must  arise  as  to  what  national  jiolicies  appro- 
priate to  a  democracy  can  be  developed  which  will 
insure  reasonably  full  use  of  national  resources,  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  all  workers  at  reasonable  wages, 
opportunities  for  the  investment  of  savings  with  reason- 
able expectations  of  profits  or  a  safe  return,  opportuni- 
ties for  the  exercise  of  the  organizing  and  managing 
abilities  developed  in  modern  industry-,  outlets  for  the 
exercise  of  initiative  in  ways  which  will  bo  of  advantage 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  community. 

This  is  a  problem  so  broad  in  its  scope  and  so  basic 
in  its  character  that  no  sim])le  solution  is  likely  to  be 
found  nor  can  a  solution  be  found  in  a  day  or  a  year. 
If  a  democratic  solution  is  to  be  worked  out  it  will  bo 
the  product  of  nuuiy  minds  working  through  a  period  of 
years.  It  wiU  require  an  increased  understanding  of 
the  problem  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  business, 
labor  leadei"s,  fanu  leaders,  politicid  leaders,  and  other 
leaders  of  public  thinking.  It  will  require  continuing 
analysis  by  the  technicians  of  different  phases  of  the 
problem  and  a  more  detailed  delmeation  of  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  national  economy.  It  will  require 
the  careful  elaboration  and  discussion  of  alternative 
hnes  of  policy  in  order  that  gradually  a  workable  solu- 
tion can  be  developed  and  be  gradually  put  into  practice. 

As  a  single  small  stej)  toward  the  development  of 
such  a  solution,  an  effort  has  been  nnide  in  this  report 
to  sketch  in  the  nuiin  structural  characteristics  of  the 


American  economy.     This  is  done  with  the  idea  that 

such  a  sketch  could  throw  liglit  on  the  cluii'acter  of  tliis 
basic  national  ])roblem  and  miglit  disclose  the  direction 
in  which  jjossible  solutions  might  lie.  If  the  report 
sei"\es  to  clarify  the  jiroblem  and  help  |)rovide  a  more 
effective  frame  of  leference  foi'  the  development  of 
national  ])olicies,  it  will  have  accomplished  its  full 
])urpose. 

The  report  attempts  to  bring  all  the  salient  structural 
features  of  the  national  economy  into  focus  in  the  short 
compass  of  a  few  huntlred  pages.  Such  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  economic  structure  necessarily  lacks 
in  detail  and  has  to  omit  many  tilings  which  are  in 
themselves  important  yet  of  secondary  importance  to 
the  national  economy  as  a  whole.  Some  essential 
elements  of  the  structure  are  not  blocked  in  because 
of  the  lack  of  data  or  because  of  the  mischances  of 
research  organization.  As  in  the  case  of  a  report  on 
any  subject,  the  determination  of  the  elements  to  be 
treated  as  essential  rests  with  the  individuals  responsible 
for  the  rejjort  and  is  the  result  of  their  judgment. 
Whatever  gaps  or  distortions  occur  in  this  report  should 
1)0  elimiiuitcd  through  discussions  and  further  research. 
A  reasonable  measure  of  general  agreement  as  to  the 
structural  characteristics  of  the  American  economy 
would  appear  to  be  an  essential  step  toward  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  this  basic  problem. 

In  this  concluding  chapter  there  is  no  advantage  to 
be  gained  in  summarizing  the  content  of  the  foregoing 
chapters.  Each  chapter  is  in  itself  such  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  field  covered  that  further  summary  is 
useless.  The  structure  stands  as  presented  in  the 
preceding  eight  chapters,  each  sketching  in  one  aspect 
of  the  whole  economy.  It  must  be  left  to  tlie  reader 
to  combine  these  separate  aspects  in  his  own  mind  into 
a  unified  conception  of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 
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APPENDIX    1.— A    CONSIDERATION    OF    THE     VALIDITY    OF    THE 
OF    LABOR    STATISTICS    PRICE    INDEXES" 


BUREAU 


Introduction 

The  Problem 

The  present  discussion  is  devoted  to  an  effort  to 
appraise  the  nsefulness  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indexes  of  wholesale  prices  for  studies  of  the  decree  of 
rijiidity  and  the  anii)litude  of  nioveincnt  of  the  prices 
of  the  commodities  to  wliicli  I  hey  rtlutc. 

The  validity  of  these  indexes  as  tools  for  such  an 
analysis  has  been  seriously  (juestioned.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that,  in  many  markets,  price  changes  take 
fonns  which  price  intlexes  fail  to  reflect.  Thus,  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Economic 
Association  in  December  1935,-  contended  that  price 
indexes  coidd  not  i>ortray  important  price  modifications 
achievcil  through  changes  in  collateral  terms  of  sale, 
through  the  granting  of  special  treatment  to  favored 
groups  of  customers,  or  through  changes  in  the  quality 
of  the  product. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
wholesale  price  indexes  have  been  used  as  a  basis  for 
analysis  in  this  report,  it  is  essential  that  these  criticisms 
of  the  indexes  be  examined  and  some  indication  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  series  be 
obtained. 

Nature  of  the 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Indexes 

The  validity  of  such  criticism  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics indexes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  compiled. 
The  784  individual  ]U'ice  series  which  comprise  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  weighted  price  index  cover 
an  exceedingly  wide  range.  They  include  figures  for 
raw  materials,  for  semimanufactured  goods  and  for 
highly  processed  commodities;  for  standardized  products 
and  for  highly  specialized,  trade-marked  articles.  Some 
prices  in  the  series  represent  open  market  ])rices,  uniform 
for  all  sellers  and  to  all  purchasers.  Others  are  for 
commodities  whose  prices  vary  widely  for  different 
groups  of  buyers,  witli  each  sale  a  virtually  independent 
transaction.  For  a  few  of  the  products  included  in 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  series,  there  are  almost 
as  many  prices  in  actual  effect  at  any  given  tune  as 
there  are  purchasers  in  the  market. 

In  its  efforts  to  secure  price  statistics  adequately 
representative  of  the  breadth  of  American  industrj-,  the 

•  Appendix  1  was  prepared  by  Paul  Nelson. 

'  The  American  Economic  Review,  v(»l.  2fi.  No.  1,  supplement,  March  1936,  Price 
TTieories  and  Econowic  Realities,  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  pp.  l.i-22. 


Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  had  recourse  to  two  major 
sources  of  information.  Thrct^  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  or  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  indexes  included  in  the  weighted  average,  are 
obtained  directly  from  manufacturers  or  sales  agents, 
usually  in  the  form  of  weeldy  price  reports.  These 
reports  quote  the  nonunal  or  list  price,  and  also  specif}^ 
the  major  terms  of  sale,  such  as  trade  and  cash  ilis- 
counts. 

For  367  commodities,  or  the  bulk  of  the  remainder, 
price  quotation.s  are  taken  directly  from  stamhird  trade 
journals.  Of  the  remaining  34  items,  31  are  reported 
by  boards  of  trade,  trade  associations  and  the  like,  and 
3  are  compiled  from  reports  by  Federal  or  State  bureaus. 

The  distribution  by  source  of  principal  commodity 
groups  is  revealed  in  table  I. 

Table  I. — Source  of  wholesale  price  quolalions,  February  1937^ 
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1  Wholesale  i)rices,  February  1937,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  12. 

The  wide  variety  of  products  included  in  the  series 
virtually  precludes  the  possibility  of  maintaining  uni- 
formity in  the  cliaracter  of  the  indexes,  even  for  those 
based  ujwtn  direct  reports.  In  general,  the  Bureau 
attempts  to  present,  as  nearly  as  possible,  plant  net 
prices  for  the  usual  trade  sale.  The  price  is,  therefore, 
on  an  f.  o.  b.  plant  basis,  with  trade  and  cash  discounts 
deducted.  No  effort  is  made  to  allow  for  special  class 
discounts  to  favored  groups  of  buyers,  or  for  quantity 
discounts  on  very  large  purchases. 

In  the  case  of  prices  taken  from  trade  papers,  it  is 
often  impossible  to  meet  these  general  requii'cments. 
In  a  lai'ge  number  of  instances  the  quotations  are  on  a 
delivered  basis.  In  others,  the  terms  of  sale  are 
omitted  or  inadequately  stated.  Consequently,  it  is 
impossible  to  maintam  strict  comparability  between 
prices  taken  from  trade  journals  and  those  obtained  on 
the  basis  of  direct  reports. 

The  conmiodity  to  which  each  series  applies  is  usually 
defined  as  precisely  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve 
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price  comparability  through  time.  For  nonstandard 
merchandise,  such  as  clothing  or  machinery,  it  is  often 
extremely  difficult  to  devise  such  a  definition.  For 
price  series  taken  from  trade  journals,  the  description 
of  the  commodity  given  in  the  source  must  necessarily 
be  accepteil  by  the  Bureau,  even  though  it  may  lack 
the  degree  of  precision  considered  desirable. 

Factors  Affecting  Reliability 

of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Indexes 

The  reliability  of  the  indexes  is  directly  conditioned 
by  the  frequency  with  which  price  changes  take  forms 
which  the  indexes  tail  to  reflect,  and  by  the  extent  to 
which  such  indirect  changes  modify  the  nominal, 
reported  price. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  business  transactions  price 
is  but  one  of  the  many  elements  of  the  sales  bargain. 
The  nominal  price  may  be  modified  by  any  of  a  wide 
variety  of  discounts,  allowances,  or  extras.  Moreover, 
what  the  purchaser  receives  is  not  merely  a  physical 
conmiodity,  but  is  that  commodity  subject  to  any  under- 
standings or  agreements  such  as  guarantees,  services, 
and  the  like,  which  the  seller  may  grant  to  his  customer. 
Any  change  in  any  of  these  elements  affects  the  net 
price — the  true  values  exchanged — no  less  unmediately 
than  does  a  change  in  the  nominal  price  level. 

The  most  important  of  these  intlirect  price  variants 
are: 

1.  Changes  in  the  collateral  terms  of  sale. — Modifica- 
tions in  cash  or  trade  discounts,  changes  in  credit  terms, 
price  or  quality  guarantees,  services  performed  by  the 
seller  for  the  buyer,  freight,  and  advertising  allowances 
and  the  like  all  affect  the  true  price  of  a  conunodity 
no  less  immediately  than  changes  in  the  nominal  or 
list  price. 

2.  Special  treatment  oj  javored  customers  or  groups  oj 
customers. — Important  changes  in  price  may  affect 
only  a  selected  segment  of  the  market.  Special  quan- 
tity discoimts  may  be  granted  to  ver>'  large  purchasers, 
or  the  distinction  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  function 
rather  than  of  size.  In  some  industries,  the  bidk  of  the 
product  may  be  sold  on  the  basis  of  long-term  contracts, 
with  the  reported  price  quotation  affecting  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  total  sales. 

3.  Secret  rebates  and  concessions. — The  allowance  of 
secret  rebates  and  concessions  may  render  the  reported 
prices  and  published  tenns  of  sale  virtually  meaningless, 
especially  during  the  prevalence  of  a  buyers'  market. 

4.  Geographic  price  variations. — The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  indexes  portray  price  variationsatsomespecific 
point — usually  the  plant  or  some  principal  market. 
For  some  commodities,  notably  those  m  the  food  group, 
prices  at  more  than  one  market  are  reported.  Localized 
price  reports  may  not,  however,  adequately  reflect 
price  trends  throughout  the  nation. 


5.  Changes  in  the  product. — The  impossibility  of 
adequately  describing  complex  commodities  renders  it 
extremely  difficult  to  express  changes  in  design  or  in 
quality  in  terms  of  price. 

Scope  of  the  Investigation 

Two  distinct  teclmiques  of  investigation  were  pur- 
sued in  an  effort  to  appraise  the  extent  and  importance 
of  these  indirect  forms  of  price  modification. 

1.  The  detailed  price  structure  of  certain  industries 
was  studied.  National  Recovery  Administration  files 
and  reports,  reports  and  investigations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  and  the  congressional  investigation 
of  the  American  Retail  Federation  constituted  the 
principal  sources  of  information  for  this  approach. 

2.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  series  for  a  wide 
selection  of  commodities  were  compared  with  prices 
derived  from  data  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
and  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  In  general.  Census  and 
Mines  data  closely  reflect  actual  net  returns  to  the 
producer  after  the  deduction  of  all  direct  and  indirect 
concessions.  Consequently  a  comparison  of  this  sort 
afforded  a  fairly  reliable  measure  of  the  ability  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  to  measure  on  an 
annual  basis  the  extent  of  changes  in  net  price  over  a 
period  of  years. 

Changes  in  Collateral  Terms  of  Sale 

The  importance  of  changes  in  collateral  terms  of  sale 
was  clearly  recognized  during  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  period.  Industries  whose  codes  in- 
cluded some  form  of  minimum  price  provisions,  or 
which  established  open  price  systems,  found  it  necessary 
to  giuird  against  evasion  of  such  provisions  by  exercis- 
ing miiuite  supervision  over  collateral  terms  of  sale. 
The  number  of  such  restrictions  ran  well  into  the 
hundreds. 

In  interpreting  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price 
statistics,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  important  changes  in  price  being  effected 
through  changes  in  terms  of  sale.  The  Bureau  itself 
makes  every  effort  to  secure  information  as  to  the  most 
important  terms,  but  it  would  be  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  it  to  analyze  the  price  structure  for  each  com- 
modity included  in  the  weighted  index  in  complete 
detail. 

Some  of  the  more  important  terms  of  sale  include  the 
following: 

1.  Discounts  and  allowances — 

(a)  Cash  discount. 

(b)  Trade  discount. 

(c)  Quantity  discount. 

(d)  Freight  allowance. 

(e)  Advertising  allowance. 
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(f)  Promotional  iillowance. 

(g)  Extras,  small  quantities  or  unusual  size. 
(h)  Trade-in  allowance. 

2.  Services  and  guarantees — 

(a)  Price  guarantees. 

(b)  Quality  guarantees. 

(c)  Sales  assistance. 

3.  Other  terms — 
(a)  Credit  terms. 

The  importance  of  each  of  these  elements  varies  con- 
siderably from  industiy  to  industry.  In  the  sale  of 
automobiles  and  radios,  for  example,  the  nominal  price 
may  be  greatly  modified  by  the  granting  of  a  generous 
allowance  on  a  used  car  or  radio  set.  E.xtravagant 
quality  guarantees  were  at  one  time  a  favorite  method 
of  cutting  prices  on  automobile  tires  without  any  change 
in  the  nominal  hst.  Similarly,  in  the  coal  mdustry,  cer- 
tain producers  endeavored  to  evade  code  price  restric- 
tions by  issuing  guarantees  of  heat  content  which  they 
knew  were  impossible  of  fulfillment. 

The  extent  to  which  changes  in  terms  affect  the  hst 
price  may  be  illustrated  by  examining  a  specific  in- 
dustry. The  National  RecoverA-  Administration  fdes 
contain  an  excellent  record  of  the  price  quotations  of 
fertilizer  producers  during  the  code  period.  These  can 
be  conipareil  with  the  iJureau  of  Labor  Statistics  cjuota- 
tions  for  the  same  product. 

Under  the  fertilizer  code,  all  producers  were  required 
to  file  a  comi)lete  list  of  their  prices  and  terms  for  all 
grades  of  fertilizer.  Mixed  fertihzer  is  commonly  sold 
on  a  delivered  "to  th(>  farm"  basis.  The  price  quoted 
is  uniform  for  a  defined  geographic  area  and  freight 
charges  are  absorbed  by  the  producer. 

The  price  structure  of  the  fertilizer  industr%-  is  some- 
what complex — though  not  more  so  than  that  for  many 
other  industries.  The  quoted  list  price  during  the  code 
period  was  subject  to  a  number  of  collateral  terms,  of 
wliich  the  most  important  were  the  foUowuig: 

1.  Cash  discounts  and  credit  terms. — Large  discounts 
from  the  list  price,  ranging  as  high  as  L5  percent  were 
allowed  for  fertilizer  purchased  on  or  before  certain 
dates.  Thus,  one  company  allowed  a  discount  of  L") 
percent  for  fertilizer  purchased  and  paid  for  before 
March  1.5,  14  j)ercent  for  payment  before  April  15,  13 
percent  for  payment  by  May  1,5,  and  12  percent  for 
payment  by  June  15.  In  addition,  a  further  discount 
of  1  percent  for  cash  was  allowed.  If  payment  was 
made  prior  to  March  1  the  seller  paid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  8  percent.  For  payment  after  July  1  the  pur- 
chaser was  recpiired  to  pay  mterest  at  the  rate  of  7 
percent. 

2.  Trade  discounts. — Most  fertilizer  was  distributed 
through  agents  during  the  code  period.  On  cash  sales 
these  agents  received  a  discount  of  5  percent,  while  on 


credit  sales,  when  the  agent  guaranteed  payment  of  the 
note,  he  received  an  additional  5  percent. 

3.  Quantify  di.'^aiuiits. — Agents  received  additional 
discounts  ranging  from  1  to  3  percent  if  they  handled 
over  500  tons  during  the  season.  (As  in  the  case  of  a 
few  other  industries,  it  did  not  matter  whether  the 
agent  secured  all  the  500  tons  from  one  producer  or 
handled  an  aggregate  of  500  tons  from  a  number  of 
producers.  The  same  discount  was  allowed  in  either 
case.)  On  direct  sales,  consumers  received  quantity 
discounts  of  3  to  5  percent. 

4.  r<ivka(iin<j  allavances  and  extras. —  If  instead  of 
specifying  that  fertilizer  be  packed  in  200-pound  burlap 
bags,  the  buyer  was  willing  to  accept  delivery  in  bulk, 
he  was  granted  a  discount  of  from  ,$1  to  $1.50.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  specified  smaller  bags,  or  preferred 
cotton  bags  to  burlap  bags,  the  price  was  increased  from 
50  cents  to  $2  per  ton. 

5.  Transportation  allowances. — If  delivery  was  ac- 
cepted at  the  plant,  or  at  a  railway  station,  instead  of 
at  the  farm,  varying  allowances  were  granted,  (le|)end- 
ing  on  the  distance  trucked.  If,  on  the  other  luuul,  the 
(|iiantity  purchased  was  less  than  a  carload,  an  added 
charge  was  made. 

6.  Price  guarantees. — In  addition  to  these  quoted 
terms,  it  has  at  times  been  the  practice  in  the  fertilizer 
industrj'  to  guarantee  prices  against  decline  during  the 
selling  season.  In  other  words,  a  farmer  who  ordered 
fertilizer  in  March  woidd  be  assured  the  benefit  of  any 
cut  in  prices  announced  prior  to,  say,  Jvdy.  The  guar- 
antee might  also  insure  to  the  buyer  as  low  ji  price  as 
that  charged  by  any  competing  producer.  Apparently 
these  guarantees  usually  consisted  of  informal  under- 
standings between  the  agent  and  the  purchaser. 

It  would  be  completely  impracticable  for  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  to  express  each  one  of  these  terms  of 
sale  in  its  price  quotations.  Instead,  it  reports  prices 
for  a  single  set  of  conditions.  In  the  case  of  fertilizer, 
the  i)riee  quoted  is  that  which  an  agent  is  required  to 
pay  on  cash  sales.  This  rejjresents  a  net  cash  price  on 
carload  lots  of  200-pomid  bags.  Average  freight  from 
the  plant  to  the  farm  is  deducted,  thus  maUing  the  price 
an  f.  o.  b.  plant  price  rather  than  a  delivered  j)rice. 

Table  II  compares  the  price  qiiotation  of  a  leading 
producer'  with  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price 
([notations  during  the  code  period.  The  grade  of 
fertilizer  in  each  case  is  the  same.  The  price  is  for 
3  8-3  fertilizer,  which  contains  8  parts  of  phosphorus 
and  3  each  of  potash  and  nitrogen  to  each  100  pounds 
of  mix.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  is  for 
the  South  Atlantic  region  as  a  whole,  while  the  National 
Recoven,'  Administration  price  is  for  South  Carolina 
only. 


3  'This  producer  was  an  acknowledged  "price  leader"  in  this  territory.    The  prices 
and  terms  of  most  competini?  producers  followed  his  with  few  and  minor  variations. 
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Table  II. — Price  per  ion  of  miied  fertilizer  (3-8-3  mix):  comparison 
of  National  Recovery  Administration  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics data 

(N.  E.  A.  data— South  Carolina;  B.  L.  S.  data— South  Atlantic  States] 


19SS 
December 

!9Si 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November — 
December 

19S5 

January 

February 

March 

April 


Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 1 


17.38 
17.38 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
17.25 
18.15 


18.15 
18.15 
18.15 
18.16 


Liist 
price 
2C0- 
pound 
bags 


25.85 
25.85 
26.85 
26.85 
25.85 
25.86 
24.96 
24.96 
24.95 
24.96 
26.70 
26.70 


26.70 
26.70 
26.70 
26.70 


Agents' 
cash 
price 
200- 
pound 


22.  C5 


20.42 
20.42 
20.42 
20.68 
20.94 
21.20 
19.71 
19.71 
19.71 
20.36 
21.63 
21.63 


21.63 
21.63 
21.63 
21.90 


Agents' 
time 
price 
200- 
pound 
bags 


23.62 


23.27 
23.27 
23.27 
23.27 
23.27 
23.27 
22.45 
22.46 
21.96 
21.96 
23.60 
23.50 


23.50 
23.50 
23.50 
23.60 


List 
price 

100- 
pound 


27.25 


26.60 
26.60 
26.60 
26,60 
26.60 
26.60 
25.70 
25.70 
25.70 
26.70 
27.45 
27.45 


27.45 
27.45 
27.45 
27.45 


List 
price 
white 
cotton 


27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.10 
27.  10 
27.10 
26.20 
26.20 
26.46 
26.46 
28.46 
28.46 


28.45 
28.45 
28.45 
28.45 


List 
price 


24.86 
24.85 
24.85 
24.85 
24.85 
24.86 
23.46 
23.46 
23.46 
23.46 
26.70 
26.70 


26.70 
26.70 
25.70 
26.70 


Agents' 
price 

for  1,000 
tons 


20.01 
20.27 
20.52 
20.78 
19.32 
19.32 
19.32 
19.94 
20.98 
20.98 


20.98 
20.98 
20.98 
21.24 


'  Represents  net  cash  sales  in  carload  lots  of  200-pound  bags  as  of  15th  of  month. 

In  comparing  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  with  code 
prices  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  the  former  does 
not  include  freight.  However,  since  the  average  freight 
charges  thiring  the  period  were  uniform,  price  trends 
should  be  parallel.  An  examination  of  the  table  shows 
that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  represents 
only  an  approximation  to  the  actual  price  behavior. 
This  price  also  fails  to  reflect  the  increase  of  2  percent 
in  agents'  discount  which  occurred  in  September  1934. 
Moreover,  there  is  nothmg  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  data  correspondhig  to  the  month-to-month 
variations  occasioned  by  the  changes  in  discounts 
which  automatically  occur  as  the  various  preseason 
discount  dates  are  passed. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data  relate  to  a  specific  type  of  trans- 
action only.  They  cannot  possibly  express  any  changes 
in  the  proportion  of  cash  to  credit  sales;  in  the  ratio 
between  direct  sales  to  the  consumer  and  sales  through 
agents;  in  the  relative  frecjuency  with  which  buj^ers 
cjualify  for  quantity  discoimts  or  the  like. 

Considering  the  general  trend  of  prices  during  the 
period  as  a  whole,  however,  a  close  relationship  is 
evidenced.  The  difference  between  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  cash  prices,  representing  primarily 
freight  charges,  was  similar  and  close  to  the  actual 
freight  charge  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  code  period.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  failure  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  data  to  reflect 
charges  in  collateral  terms  of  sale  accurately  may  not 
be  of  major  importance.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
similar  data  for  other  mdustries,  it  is  impossible  to 


determine  the  extent  to  which  this  case  is  representa- 
tive. However,  an  effort  will  be  made  below  to  present 
a  quantitative  appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  changes 
in  collateral  terms  of  sale,  combined  with  all  other 
forms  of  indirect  price  modification,  afl'ect  the  validity 
of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  statistics. 

Special  Treatment  of  Favored 

Customers  or  Groups  of  Customers  . 

Discrimmation  in  price  between  customers  may 
range  from  small  quantity  discounts  to  enormous  price 
reductions.  In  the  case  of  mixed  fertilizer,  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  discount  was  only  5  percent.  In  other 
industries,  however,  the  price  to  certam  customers  may 
be  less  than  half  of  that  to  others.^ 

Where  very  wide  differences  exist  in  the  treatment 
accorded  to  different  customers,  any  price  quotation  is 
necessarily  of  limited  meaning.  The  price  structure  for 
bakers'  yeast  is  an  exceUent  example.  The  price  for 
this  product  is  not  rigid  in  the  strict  sense,  since  fre- 
quent mmor  variations  occur  from  month  to  month. 
In  terms  of  net  change,  however,  the  reported  price 
fluctuates  within  a  very  narrow  range.  The  average 
price  during  1929  was  24fi  per  pound  delivered,  dining 
1932  the  price  was  24.7jf,  and  during  1936,  22.5(^.5 

In  actual  practice,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
price  quotation  relates  only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the 
total  market.  The  Standard  Brands  Corporation  is 
currently  charging  prices  to  different  customers  rang- 
ing all  the  way  from  14  to  25  cents,  depending  on  the 
cjuantity  purchased.  Independent  producers  are  charg- 
ing as  low  as  8  cents,  or  less  than  one-tliird  of  the  maxi- 
mum and  slightly  more  than  one-third  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  quotation.* 

Yeast  is  far  from  unicpie  in  showing  such  wide  varia- 
tions between  its  minimum  and  maximum  price.  Dur- 
ing the  National  Recovery  Administration  period  the 
list  price  of  flashlight  cells  for  a  certain  compary  was 
10  cents.  The  price  actually  paid  by  toy  manufac- 
turers using  very  large  quantities  was  only  2.5  cents. 
Wholesale  jobbers  paid  5  cents  and  retail  dealers  6.5 
cents  at  the  same  time.  Moreover,  the  price  of  a  cer- 
tain battery  sold  to  a  chain  store  was  5.5  cents  when 
carrying  the  manufactiu-er's  label,  and  only  2.75  cents 
when  carrying  a  private  label.' 

Although  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does  not 
carry  a  series  for  flashlight  batteries,  it  does  quote 


*  The  following  discussion  relates  to  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
RobinsoD-Patman  Act.  This  act  was  designed  to  reduce  price  spreads  between 
different  customers. 

5  The  yeast  series  is  not  included  in  the  weighted  average  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.  The  omission  is  purely  on  account  of  the  minor  importance  of  t  his  product 
and  does  not  reflect  any  judgment  as  to  the  relative  reliability  of  the  data. 

6  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  matter  of  Standard  Brands.  Inc.,  and  Standard 
Brands  of  California,  Docket  2986. 

'  The  .American  Economic  Review.  Vol.  26,  No.  1,  supplement  March  1936,  Price 
Theories  and  Economic  Henlities,  by  Willard  L.  Thorp,  pp.  16-17. 
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prices  for  niilio  B  colls  whoso  prico  stnicttiro  is  dosoly 
similar.''  In  this  case,  again,  the  complexity  of  the 
market  structure  seriously  detracts  from  the  usefulness 
of  the  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  price  quotations. 

Much  of  the  appaiciit  ritridity  of  the  price  indexes 
for  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  price  quotation  applies  only  to  a  small 
segment  of  the  market.  The  list  price  is  the  price 
which  the  small  buyer  pays.  The  prico  to  the  large 
customer  is  set  by  individual  bargaining.  The  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  appears  to  jjursue  a  very  similar 
policy.  This  company  refuses  to  quote  a  nominal  price 
and  deals  with  each  customer  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  bearing  of  those  prico  discriminations  between 
customers  upon  the  present  discussion  is  twofold.  In 
the  first  place,  where  the  range  of  prices  to  different 
buyers  is  very  wide,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
quotation  may  apply  to  only  a  vor\'  small  segment  of 
the  market.  In  addition,  important  changes  in  prico 
may  take  the  fonn  of  cl\angos  in  the  relationship  of  the 
prices  cjuoted  to  different  classes  of  customers,  or  of 
changes  in  the  proportion  of  customers  in  each  class. 

Secret  Rebates  and  Concessions 

The  reliability  of  any  form  of  price  quotation  as  a 
guide  to  actvuil  price  movements  is,  of  course,  largely 
conditioned  by  the  faithfulness  with  which  these  quota- 
tions are  actually  observed  in  the  course  ot  business.  In 
the  case  of  some  commoditios,  especially  those  sold  on 
open  markets,  prices  correspond  exactly  or  closely  with 
price  quotations.  In  many  lines  of  business,  however, 
this  is  far  less  true.  The  nominal  quotation  may  be 
very  widely  modified  by  large  secret  rebates  or  conces- 
sions granted  either  to  a  few  powerful  buyers,  or  even 
to  the  trade  as  a  whole. 

Secret  Concessions  to 
Selected  Customers 

It  is  impossible  to  draw  any  rigid  line  between  secret 
concessions  to  favored  customers  and  the  sort  of  special 
treatment  which  was  discussed  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  is  generally  true  that  whore  voiy  largo  discounts 
are  granted  to  certain  buyers  and  denied  to  others, 
such  action  is  not  widely  advertised  by  the  seller.  For 
example,  the  reduced  prices  at  which  large  users 
of  sulpluiric  acid  are  able  to  buy  are  not  generally 
publicized. 

Some  distinction,  however,  may  bo  drawn  between 
regidarly  scheduled  class  discounts  and  secret  conces- 
sions. For  example,  the  Standard  Brands  Co.,  as  pre- 
viously stated,  maintains  a  regular  list  of  quantity  dis- 
counts applying  to  bakers'  yeast.     This  list,  however, 

*  National  Rccover>'  Administnition  Division  of  Review,  A  Study  of  Open  Price 
Filing  in  the  ElectTical  Manufacturitig  InduMry,  by  Willard  L.  Thorp  and  A.  H. 
Cesser,  Vol.  I.  pp  495  to  574. 


is  not  rigidly  adhered  to.  An  investigation  conducted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Conuuission,  reveals  the  fre- 
quency witli  which  special  concessions  are  granted. 
According  to  the  testimony  of  officials  of  the  company, 
■only  about  40  percent  of  sales  conform  to  schedule 
prices.  In  dealing  with  any  customer,  a  branch  nutn- 
agcr  is  free  to  reduce  list  prices,  which  range  up  to 
25  cents,  to  as  low  as  16  cents  in  order  to  retain  his 
business.  Further  reductions  to  as  low  as  14  cents 
may  be  granted  by  the  central  office  of  the  company.' 

Secret  concessions  to  mail-order  houses  and  other 
large  buyers  are  common  in  many  industries.  In  the 
case  of  rubber  tiros,  for  example,  it  was  recently  shown 
bj'  the  Federal  Trade  Conuuission  that  the  Goodyear 
Co.  sold  to  Sears-Roebuck  on  the  basis  of  a  special 
cost-plus  contract  at  prices  far  below  the  nominal  whole- 
sale level  reported  bj-  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Large  special  discounts — some  open,  others  strictly 
secret — were  very  common  in  the  sale  of  processed  foods 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Rohiuson-Patman  Act.  A 
congressional  investigation  of  the  American  Retail 
Federation  revealed  the  extent  of  these  concessions  to 
chain  stores  and  other  very  large  buyers.  Sometimes 
these  price  reductions  were  in  the  form  of  ordinary 
quantity  discounts.  At  other  times,  they  took  the 
form  of  advertising  or  promotional  allowances.  In 
either  case  they  amounted  to  very  substantial  modifica- 
tions of  the  list  price.'" 

In  certain  lines  ol  trade,  concessions  take  forms  which 
it  is  virtually  impossible  to  measure  quantitatively.  In 
the  sale  of  steel  protlucts  to  the  railroads,  for  example, 
price  reductions  may  take  the  form  of  freight  diversion. 
Merchandise  may  be  specially  routed  so  as  to  allow  the 
railroad  buyer  considorabh'  higher  freight  revenue  than 
strictly  necessary.  Purchases  of  scrap  steel  from  rail- 
roads afford  an  atlditional  avenue  for  indirect  conces- 
sions. 

General  Concessions  to 
the  Trade  at  Large 

Frequently,  wide  price  reductions  to  all  customers 
are  made  without  anv  change  in  the  nominal  quotation. 
This  may  happen  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  For  exam- 
ple, an  individual  concern  wishing  to  reduce  prices  in 
order  to  secure  more  business  may  fail  to  reduce  its 
nominal  list  price  for  fear  that  its  competitors  will 
immediately  meet,  or  even  better  its  offer.  However, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  knowledge  of  such 
I)rice  cutting  from  spreading.  As  a  result,  its  compet- 
itors usually  soon  ofi'or  similar  concessions.  In  a 
buyers'  market  particularly — such  as  existed  during  the 
depression — the  actual   prices  for  nuiny  connnodities 

*  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  matter  of  Standard  Brands,  Inc.,  and  Standard 
Brands  of  California.     Docket  No.  2986. 

'0  The  Special  Committee  on  the  Investigation  of  the  American  Retail  Federation, 
House  of  Representative.s,  74th  Cong.,  1st  sess.   See  for  example,  vol.  4,  pp.  207  to  243 
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may  drop  sharply  wliile  the  nominal  quotations  are 
kept  at  a  high  level.  Undeclared  price  wars  of  this 
character  may  be  considered  as  analogous,  in  the 
economic  field,  to  the  imdeclared  wars  which  have 
recently  become  so  popular  in  international  afTairs. 
Their  advantages  are  not  dissimilar;  they  both  retain 
the  forms  of  tranquility  and  thus  faciUtate  a  return  to 
nonnal  practices  as  soon  as  conditions  permit.  It  is 
naturally  simpler  and  easier  to  withdraw  or  reduce 
special  concessions  than  to  raise  a  list  price. 

The  following  examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
use  of  this  technique: 

1.  The  fertilizer  industry. — Some  clue  to  the  extent 
to  which  rebates  and  concessions  affect  nominal 
fertilizer  prices  may  be  obtained  from  a  report  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission."  According  to  this  report, 
there  was  widespread  selling  of  fertilizer  at  prices  far 
below  list  during  the  years  1921  and  1922.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  showed  no  change  in  price 
between  January  and  December  1921.  It  showed  a 
substantial  cut  between  December  1921  and  January 
1922,  and  perfectly  stable  price  quotations  through 
1922.  According  to  the  Trade  Commission,  however: 
"In  1921  and  1922  price  lists  were  published  as  usual, 
but  were  so  high  that  the  companies  were  unable  to 
maintain  such  prices  for  any  length  of  time."  The 
Commission  reproduced  many  letters  taken  from  files 
of  fertilizer  manufacturers  wliich  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  rebating  was  practiced.  During  this  period,  for 
example,  Swift  &  Co.  were  selling  to  dealers  at  discounts 
of  3.3.3  percent  plus  5  percent  off  schedule,  and,  in 
addition,  granting  a  direct  rebate  of  $2  per  ton.  The 
American  Chemical  Co.  instructed  its  North  Carolina 
sales  managers  to  go  as  far  as  33.3  percent  below  list 
wherever  necessary  to  meet  competition.  On  April 
10, 1922,  at  a  time  when  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  was  perfectly  stable,  a  district  manager  of  the 
American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  wrote  to  its  vice 
president:  "I  think  every  concern  operating  out  of 
Atlanta,  with  no  exception,  is  making  almost  any  price 
it  sees  fit  in  order  to  get  some  business  *  *  *  ^ 
managers  and  division  managers  practically  admit  that 
there  is  no  regidar  price." 

Although  siniilar  documentary  evidence  is  not  avail- 
able for  periods  subsequent  to  1921  and  1922,  persons 
close  to  the  trade  state  that  similar  practices  have  re- 
curred under  similar  conditions. 

(2)  Salt  industry. — A  parallel  situation  occurred  in 
the  salt  industry  during  the  latter  part  of  193.5.  Table 
III  shows  the  course  of  nominal  prices  for  table  salt  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  These 
price  quotations  show  no  decline  from  March  to  Sep- 
tember 1935.     Yet,  according  to  a  National  Recovery 


"  Fertilizer  Industry.  Letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  transmitting  in  re.'^ponse  to  a  Senate  Resolution  of  June  IT,  1922,  a  report 
on  certain  phases  of  the  fertilizer  industry.    ,S.  Doc.  347.  67lh  Cone..  4th  sess. 


Administration  study,  a  price  war  started  early  in 
193.5  and  discounts  of  as  much  as  30  percent  were  being 
granted  by  August  1935.     Accordmg  to  tliis  report: 

Particularly  during  time  of  depression,  in  efforts  to  bolster 
declining  sales  volume,  many  members  of  the  industry  offered 
secret  prices,  discounts,  rebates,  apd  other  concessions     *     *     *. 

^  iii  Hf  :k  ifi 

In  the  latter  months  of  the  code  period,  the  practice  of  granting 
secret  rebates  and  other  secret  concessions  from  filed  prices 
began  to  develop  in  the  industry.  Filed  prices  were  maintained 
at  uniform  levels  within  the  various  marketing  areas,  but  actual 
price  uniformity  was  disappearing.  The  difficulty  of  discovering 
and  proving  secret  price  concessions,  plus  rather  apathetic 
support  from  the  National  Recovery  Administration  along  com- 
pUance  lines,  contributed  to  the  growth  of  secret  pricing. 

Following  May  27,  1935,  deviations  from  published  prices  be- 
came more  and  more  troublesome.  By  August  the  secret  prices 
evidently  became  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  retaliation  by 
the  price  leaders  in  the  industry.  Since  that  time,  there  has 
developed  one  of  the  worst  price  wars  experienced  in  recent  years 
by  this  industry.  Published  prices  remain  practically  the  same 
as  they  were  during  the  code  period,  but  discounts  and  rebates 
ranging  from  20  to  30  percent  are  being  granted  to  various  types 
of  buyers. '- 

Despite  the  existence  of  this  price  war,  the  nominal 
price  quotations  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  showed  no  change  at  all  until  October  1935. 
The  October  quotations  were  26  cents,  or  10  percent, 
below  the  September  prices;  but  even  this  reduction 
in  the  list  price  did  not  approximate  the  extent  of  the 
discounts  which  were  being  granted. 

Evidence  relating  to  practices  of  tliis  character  could 
doubtless  be  multiplied.  Secret  rebates  and  discounts 
may  well  constitute  the  most  important  single  source 
of  error  detractmg  from  the  accm^acy  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  price  data. 

In  industries  whose  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration codes  contained  direct  or  indirect  provisions 
for  price  control,  the  problem  of  departures  from  list 
prices  during  1933-35  may  have  been  accentuated.  On 
the  one  hand,  code  provisions  tended  to  increase  rigidity 
and  the  official  character  of  code  prices  provided  a  basis 
for  their  enforcement.  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent 
that  a  code  attempted  to  maintain  prices  out  of  line 
with  those  which  would  have  existed  in  the  absence  of 
the  code,  the  incentive  to  give  secret  rebates  or  other- 
wise to  avoid  holding  to  the  list  price  was  enhanced. 
The  net  effect  cannot  be  assimied  to  have  been  greater 
departure  from  list  prices  or  greater  adherence  to  them. 
In  specific  industries,  prices  for  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  years  must  be  used  with  caution,  and 
the  evidence  of  National  Recovery  Administration 
studies  recognized  as  applying  to  the  special  conditions 
of  these  years. 

'!  National  Recovery  Administration.  Division  of  Review— Mamifadurer's  Control 
of  Distribution:  A  Study  of  Trade  Practice  Provisions  in  Selected  A'.  R.  A  Codes,  by 
Irwin  S.  Moise  and  George  B.  Haddock;  Work  Materials  No.  62,  March  1936, 
pp.  136,  147. 
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Table  111.— The  price  of  salt  as  reported— 1929  to  1936 

lAmerican  table  salt— Medium  grade— Wholesale  price  per  barrel  of  2S0  jwunds 
delivered  in  Chicago] 

Relalire 

1933:  U9!6=m) 

January ---         99-  6 

February 99.  6 

March. -- -         99.  6 

April , --         99.  6 

May -- 99.6 

June.     (New  quantity  discounts  2  to  10  percent.) .         99.  0 

July '. 99.  G 

August 108.  8 

September "1-2 

October U)8.  9 

November 108.9 

December 108.  9 

1934: 

January 108.  9 

February 108.  9 

March.. 108.  9 

April - -  108.  9 

May 108.  9 

June 108.9 

July 108.  9 

August 108.  9 

September.     (Increase  in  quantity  discounts.) 108.9 

October 108.  9 

November 115-  7 

December.     (Price  war  begins.) 11.5.  7 

1935: 

January 117.  1 

February 117.  1 

March.- HV-  1 

April 117.  6 

May 118.5 

June 118.  5 

July 118.  5 

August 118.  5 

September.    (20- to  30-percent  discounts  from  list.).  118.5 

October 106.  6 

November 106.  6 

December 106.  6 

Geographic  Price  Relations 

The  i)rccisp  <>;e()gr;i[)liic  ]X)int  to  which  a  quoted  price 
applies  is,  of  course,  of  ])riuiary  iini)ortance  in  defining 
its  meaning.  A  delivered  price  and  a  plant  price  are 
two  distinct  entities.  Most  of  the  prices  reported  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fall  into  three  categories: 

1.  Plant  prices,  with  (lie  location  of  tlie  plant  not 
psecified. 

2.  Prices  at  specilietl  basing  points. 

3.  Delivered  prices  at  some  important  market.  (In 
tlie  case  of  certain  commodities — particularly  food- 
stuffs— quotations  for  a  number  of  principal  markets 
are  published.) 

When  the  price  trends  for  different  commodities  are, 
compared,  dv.e  allowance  "must  be  made  for  these  dif- 
ferences in  the  kind  of  quotation.     Delivered  prices 
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iBclude  the  element  of  freight,  which  is,  of  course,  quite 
inflexible.  C'onseciiiently  the  ainplitiide  of  movement 
of  delivered  prices,  measured  in  terms  of  percentage, 
is  narrower  than  would  be  the  movement  of  plant 
prices  for  the  same  commodity.  For  bulky,  inexpen- 
sive commodities,  the  difference  may  be  very  material. 
For  exani[)le,  the  average  plant  value  per  ton  of  lime 
declineil  20  percent  between  1929  and  19.34.  The 
average  delivered  price  declined  only  12  percent  during 
the  same  period." 

Moreover,  delivered  prices  at  a  specific  market  may 
not  accurately  reflect  the  general  trend  throughout  the 
nation.  For  example,  chart  I  presents  a  comparison 
between  the  price  trend  for  crushed  stone  produced  in 
New  York  State  and  New  Jersey  and  the  price  trend 
for  all  crushed  stone  produced  in  the  United  States, 
based  upon  data  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
In  addition,  the  chart  shows  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  wholesale  price  index  for  crushed  stone, 
which  is  quoted  on  the  basis  of  delivery  at  New  York. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  for  the  period 
of  1920-29  shows  a  trend  closely  parallel  to  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  index  based  upon  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  stone.  The  national  index,  however, 
shows  a  distinctly  different  trend.  Both  of  the  former 
two  indexes  show  virtually  no  net  change  in  price  from 
1920  to  1929.  In  contrast,  the  average  price  through- 
out the  nation  declined  more  than  20  percent  during 
the  same  period. 

Definition  of  Commodity 

A  niiijor  problem  encountered  in  almost  any  form  of 
price  reporting  is  the  formulation  of  a  precise  definition 
of  the  commodity  to  which  the  price  series  applies.  A 
large  jjroportion  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price 
indexes  relate  to  perfectly  standard  commodities,  such 
as  No.  2  Red  AVinter  WHieat,  electrolytic  copper,  or  66° 
Baunic  suli)huric  acid.  In  many  other  cases  the  degree 
of  standardization  is  sufficient  for  all  j)ractical  purposes, 
as  in  the  case  of  portland  cement. 

In  the  case  of  nonstandard  goods  such  as  apparel  or 
machinery,  however,  the  problem  of  definition  assumes 
major  proportions.  The  validity  of  the  index  in  cases 
of  this  sort  is  conditioned  by  two  distinct  considerations. 

1.  Is  the  definition  sufficiently  precise  to  insure  that 
the  trend  of  the  index  over  a  period  of  years  reflects 
only  changes  in  price  and  not  changes  in  the  nature  of 
the  commodity? 

2.  Is  the  specific  commodity  selected  sufficiently  rep- 
resentative to  portray  adequately  the  price  trend  for  all 
commodities  in  the  same  class? 


"  National  Recovery  Administration  Division  (tf  Review,  Operation  of  the  Baaing 
Point  Siislem  in  the  Lime  Inivntry  Code,  by  T.  K.  Urdahl.  (Based  on  data  shown 
on  p.  71.) 
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Precision  of  the  Definition 

The  first  problem — precision  of  the  definition — is  of 
basic  importance  in  the  case  of  such  items  as  agricul- 
tural machinery,  automobiles,  and  apparel.  In  the 
first  two  cases  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  secure  a 
price  series  applying  to  exactly  the  same  product  from 
year  to  year.  No  two  successive  automobile  models 
are  alike.  The  same  is  true,  though  possibly  to  a  lesser 
extent,  of  agricultural  machinery.  In  fact,  the  very 
small  number  of  machinery  items  included  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  weighted  index  is  due  primarily  to 
the  nonstandard  character  of  most  types  of  machinery. 

In  the  case  of  apparel,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  attempted  to  formidate  definitions  that  would  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  style  variations.  Thus,  21  difl'erent 
series  are  published  for  shoes,  including,  for  example, 
little  boy's  tan  calf  shoes,  men's  side  leather  oxfords, 
and  women's  patent  leather  pumps.  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  men's  sliirts,  the  character  of  the  material  is 
carefully  specified.  Moreover,  due  to  the  impossibil- 
ity of  adequately  allowing  for  style  changes  in  women's 
suits  and  dresses  these  products  have  been  deliberately 
omitted. 

Despite  all  these  precautions,  it  is  still  probable  that 
the  prices  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
fail  adequately  to  account  for  changes  in  the  style  and 
workmanship  of  apparel.  In  the  case  of  men's  shirts, 
for  example,  defuiing  the  material  alone  is  not  an  ade- 
quate criterion.  Changes  in  style  and  workmanship 
are  of  at  least  equal  importance.  There  has  been  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  fabrication  of  men's 
shirts  over  a  considerable  number  of  years.  This  im- 
provement is  not,  and  cannot  be,  allowed  for  in  the 
construction  of  the  index. 

Representative  Character 
of  the  Indexes 

In  the  attempt  to  restrict  reporting  to  relatively 
standard  commodities  which  can  be  precisely  defined, 
there  is  danger  of  impairing  the  representative  charac- 
ter of  the  index.  For  example,  again  considering  men's 
shirts,  the  proportion  of  all  shirts  maniifactured  which 
are  produced  in  accordance  with  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics specifications  may  be  small.  The  price  trend  for 
shirts  as  a  whole  may  differ  materially  from  that  shown 
for  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  standard. 

To  take  another  instance,  price  data  are  reported 
for  an  8-ounce  package  of  a  corn  cereal  breakfast  food. 
This  series  represents  a  single  product  of  a  single  com- 
pany. It  is  possible  that  the  products  of  other  com- 
panies, or  even  other  products  of  the  same  company, 
may  show  a  price  trend  differing  substantially  from 
that  quoted  for  this  specific  item. 

This  problem  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  trade- 
marks and  private  brands.     In  very  many  lines,  articles 


bearing  private  brands  are  sold  at  a  large  discount  from 
the  price  of  the  identical  product  carrying  the  manufac- 
turer's nationally  advertised  label.  The  number  and 
importance  of  private  brands  has  increased  very 
materially  in  recent  years.  Due  to  the  stimulus  of 
recent  legislation,  it  is  likely  to  increase  further.  Con- 
sequently, even  though  the  price  of  a  manufacturer's 
brand  remains  stable,  the  average  price  for  all  similar 
articles,  regardless  of  brand,  may  be  declining  materially. 
It  is  impossible  on  the  basis  of  available  data  to 
appraise  the  importance  of  either  of  the  factors  dis- 
cussed in  this  section.  It  is  probably  a  fair  statement, 
however,  that  some  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
indexes  fail  to  reflect  fully  changes  in  the  quality  of  the 
product  and  that  others  apply  to  a  restricted  and 
possibly  not  sufficiently  representative  segment  of  the 
market. 

Comparison  of  Price  Quotations 
With  Computed  Net  Values 

The  ex-istence  of  aU  these  indirect  forms  of  price  var- 
iation makes  it  essential  to  estimate  quantitatively  the 
extent  to  which  they  affect  the  vaHdity  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  price  series.  Statistics  compiled  by 
the  Census  of  Manufactures  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
were  employed  in  the  attempt  to  arrive  at  such  a 
measure. 

These  two  sources  publish  figures  revealing  both  ag- 
gregate annual  physical  volume  and  dollar  value  of 
production  for  a  considerable  number  of  commodities. 
(Some  of  these  data  are  available  for  each  year,  while 
some  are  compiled  only  for  alternate  years.)  From 
these  statistics,  an  average  net  value  at  plant  or  mine 
may  be  computed  and  compared  with  the  corresponding 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  series  where  they  cover 
the  same  commodities  or  groups  of  commodities. 

Net  value  and  price  are  not,  of  course,  synonymous. 
Price  relates  to  a  specific,  single  commodity  while  net 
value  represents  an  annual  average  for  all  products 
included  within  the  classification.  However,  if  the 
classification  is  sufficiently  narrow,  net  value  at  plant 
or  mine  will  not  dift'er  materially  from  net  wholesale 
prices  after  all  discounts  and  concessions  have  been 
dedxicted.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  the  movements  of  net  value  antl  price  ^nll 
be  closely  parallel.  If  the  net  value  for  any  commodity 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  an  index,  the  movement  of  that 
index  should  vary  but  slightly  from  that  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  index  for  the  same  product. 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  comparisons  of  this  character.  The  product  classi- 
fications used  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  rarely  conform  exactly  wath  those  used  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  However,  it  has  been 
possible  to  select  a  considerable  number  of  items  for 
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which  the  chissificatioii  is  identical,  or  nearly  so.  For 
many  more,  despite  dillVreiices  in  classification,  it  still 
seems  possible  to  draw  a  comparison. 

A  second  tlifiicwlty  is  inlierent  in  the  nature  of  the 
census  figures.  Tlie  Census  Bureau,  in  issuing  its 
blanks,  does  not  instruct  manufacturers  to  base  "value 
of  product"  upon  actual  net  returns  from  sales.  In- 
stead, value  is  to  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  units  produced  by  the  average  price  during  the 
period.  Undoubtedly,  the  basis  of  computation  actu- 
ally used  by  individual  manufacturers  varies  consider- 
ably. Special  difficulties  arise  when  "sales"  take  the 
form  of  inter-branch  transfers,  as  when  a  factor\'  trans- 
fers merchanilise  to  a  regional  sales  branch.  In  such 
cases,  "value"  will  be  based  upon  the  price  recorded  in 
the  company's  books,  and  may  well  range  all  the  wa\' 
from  actual  cost  of  numufacture  to  ti>e  nominal  whole- 
sale price  level  prevailing  at  the  time.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  majority  of  returns,  it  is  probable  that  the  re- 
ported "value"  is  a  close  appro.xuuation  of  the  net  in- 
come from  sales.  Moreover,  census  data  have  the 
advantage  of  covering  an  entire  industry  rather  than 
a  small  selected  sample.  "Net  value"  as  computed 
from  census  reports  must  be  recognized  as  constituting 
a  good  approximation  rather  than  an  absolutely  ac- 
curate figure.  Whereas  differences  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  Statistics  price  and  the  census  net  value 
at  any  one  time  may  not  be  significant,  an  examination 
of  their  relative  behavior  over  a  period  of  years  should 
afford  a  valuable  clue  to  the  reliability  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  data. 

Comjiarisons  for  sample  items  have  been  presented 
in  chart  I.  Indexes  for  additional  commodities  are 
compared  in  table  IV.  Except  where  noted,  the  items 
mentioned  in  the  following  discussion  are  shown  in  table 
IV.  Indexes  have  been  based  upon  the  1929  average 
as  100.  This  base  was  selected  in  order  to  show  more 
clearly  the  relative  extent  to  which  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  and  the  computed  net  value  declined 
during  the  depression. 

In  some  cases,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price 
and  the  computed  value  show  widely  different  trends. 
In  others,  significant  but  narrower  ilifTcrences  exist. 
In  the  rest,  the  movement  of  the  two  indexes  is  virtu- 
ally parallel.  These  three  groups  will  be  considered 
separately. 

Cases  of  Wide  Disparity 

Very  wide  differences  between  the  trend  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  and  computed  net 
value  occur  in  the  case  of  two  standard  chemical 
products — 66°  Baume  sulphuric  acid  (chart  I)  and  bone 
black. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  for  both  of 
these  products  are  extremely  rigid.     In  the  case  of 


sulphuric  acid  no  change  in  price  was  reported  from  1928 
through  193().  The  price  of  bone  black  has  remained 
perfectly  stable  from  1923  through  1936.  In  each  of 
these  two  cases  the  computed  net  value  shows  a  totally 
different  picture.  The  net  value  of  66°  Baume  sul- 
phuric acid  dropped  20  per  cent  from  1929  to  1933  and 
that  for  bone  black  showed  an  appro.ximately  equal 
decline. 

The  explanation  of  this  disparity  seems  clear.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  prices  are  obtained,  not 
from  direct  reports,  but  from  trade  paper  quotations. 
These  quotations  may  apply  to  very  small  purchases, 
but  large  quantities  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  individual 
negotiations.  In  most  cases  sales  are  on  the  basis  of 
annual  contracts  and  the  nominal  quotation  is  signifi- 
cant only  as  the  point  from  which  bargaining  starts. 

A  somewhat  similar  j)icture  is  presented  in  the  case  of 
petroleum  asphalt.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  for  this  product  is  also  rigid.  It  is  also  based 
upon  a  trade  paper  quotation.  Although  the  quotation 
itself  dropped  about  16  percent  during  the  depression 
the  actual  plant  net  value  dropped  approximately 
twice  as  far — 32  percent.  Moreover,  the  decline  in 
net  value  had  persisted  for  4  years  (from  1927  to  1931), 
before  the  nominal  quotation  reflected  what  was 
happening. 

There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  Bureau  of 
I.,abor  Statistics  quotation  for  aluminum  ingots  and  the 
price  trend  as  computed  from  census  data  (chart  I). 
To  some  extent,  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  Bvireau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  are  for  virgin 
aluminum,  99  percent  plus  pure,  while  census  figures 
are  for  both  primarj^  and  secondary  metal,  whose  purity 
may  fall  as  low  as  98  percent.  This  difference,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  major  significance.  The  Bureau  of 
I^abor  Statistics  index  is  based  upon  quotations  in  the 
American  Metal  Market.  The  price  of  secondary 
aluminum  is  also  reported  by  this  publication.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  census  figures,  which  include  both 
primary  and  secondary  metal,  are  even  lower  than  those 
for  secondary-  aluminum  alone.  Moreover,  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  proclaims  the  policy  of  maintain- 
ing no  fixed  prices,  but  of  dealing  with  each  customer 
independently.  It  may  be  inferred,  then,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  quotation  for  the  virgin 
metal  is  purely  nominal. 

A  very  different  market  condition  exists  in  the  case  of 
men's  dress  shirts  (chart  I).  Here  again  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  index  is  extremely  rigid.  The  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  quotation  shows  only  a  nominal 
drop  during  the  depression,  while  the  average  net  value 
as  computed  from  census  data  declmed  more  than  36 
percent  from  1929  to  1933. 

lit  this  case  the  product  classification  is  not  identical. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  are  for  a  shirt 
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made  from  a  carefully  specified  material,  while  the 
census  figures  relate  to  all  shirts. 

The  significant  factor  in  this  case  is  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  market.  Men's  shirts,  like  many  other 
lines  of  apparel,  are  traditionally  sold  in  certain  fixed 
price  classes.  Thus,  in  the  retail  market,  there  are 
$2.95  shirts,  $2.50  shirts,  $1.95  shirts,  $1.69  shirts,  and 
so  on  down.  Corresponding  to  these  retail  prices  are 
wholesale  prices  per  dozen  which  show  similar  varia- 
tions. Shirts  are  not  sold  at  intermediate  levels. 
The  wholesale  prices  will  be  either — say,  $18  or  $15 
per  dozen,  but  not  $16.50  per  dozen.  The  product  is 
manufactured  to  a  price.  During  the  depression  a 
shirt  of  quality  and  workmanship  which  originally  sold 
for  $1.95  could  be  purchased  by  the  consumer  for  $1 .69 
or  less.  Quotations,  however,  apparently  remained 
rigid.  Changes  in  price  took  the  form  of  changes  in 
workmanship  and  style,  rather  than  in  the  traditionally 
established  wholesale  price  range. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  census  index  undoubtedly 
exaggerates  the  extent  of  the  price  drop.  During  the 
depression  there  was  a  marked  shift  of  consumers  from 
the  better  to  cheaper  garments.  It  may  be  assumed 
safely  that  the  average  shirt  purchased  during  1932  was 
not  comparable  in  quality  wdth  the  average  sold  during 
1929.  The  true  course  of  the  market  probably  lay 
somewhere  between  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  census  index. 

Wide  discrepancies  also  appear  in  the  case  of  certain 
less  rigid  indexes.  Hydrated  lime  and  portland  cement 
are  examples  of  this  character.  Both  of  these  indexes, 
while  not  flexible,  display  a  moderate  response  to  mar- 
ket changes.  However,  additional  factors,  such  as 
changes  in  terms  or  special  concessions,  apparently 
exist  which  the  Bureaii  of  Labor  Statistics  data  fail  to 
reflect.  The  drop  in  plant  net  value  during  the  depres- 
sion as  computed  from  Bureau  of  Mines  data,  was  con- 
siderably \A-ider  than  that  shown  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  quoted  prices.  From  1929  to  1932  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  for  cement  declined 
approximately  15  percent,  while  that  based  on  Bureau 
of  Mines  figures  fell  30  percent.  In  the  case  of  hj'drated 
lime,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  decline  was  14 
percent  as  compared  to  24  percent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  data. 

Even  flexible  prices  do  not  appear  to  be  exempt  from 
this  type  of  variation.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
index  shows  the  price  of  yellow  pine  lumber  as  very 
flex-ible,  yet  it  registered  a  decline  of  only  20  percent 
from  1929  to  1932,  whereas  census  data  indicated  a 
drop  of  32  percent.  In  this  case,  of  course,  the  product 
classification  is  not  strictly  comparable.  Nevertheless, 
the  general  parallelism  in  the  course  of  prices  between 
1919  and  1929  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the  com- 
parison is  reasonably  valid.     Moreover,  there  is  ample 


CAadence  that  limiber  producers  often  grant  special 
prices  not  in  accord  with  listed  quotations  in  order  to 
dispose  of  their  product. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  indicated  an  apparent  rigidity  greater 
than  the  true  price  structure  warranted,  and  failed  to 
reflect  adequately  the  extent  of  the  price  decline  during 
the  depression. 

Cases  of  Moderate  Disparity 

Narrower,  but  appreciable  differences  between  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  price  quotations  and  computed  net 
values  may  be  noted  in  a  number  of  the  cases  iUustrated. 
Thus,  for  polished  plate  glass,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  publishes  two  series,  while  only  one  is  avail- 
able in  the  series  based  on  the  Census  of  Manufactures. 
The  table  shows  a  close  general  correspondence  between 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  series  no.  2  and  census 
figures.  During  the  depression,  however,  the  census 
shows  a  more  rapid  decline  in  prices  from  1929  to  1931, 
than  does  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  By  1935 
the  indexes  were  again  practically  identical.  Pre- 
sumably, again,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  quota- 
tion failed  to  reflect  changes  in  terms  and  special 
concessions. 

Census  figures  for  book  paper  and  wood  screws  also 
show  a  somewhat  wider  decline  than  do  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  there 
strict  product  comparability  and,  therefore,  only 
limited  rehance  may  be  placed  upon  the  comparison. 
However,  from  1921  to  1931,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  Census  prices  for  book  paper  run  closely 
similar  courses. 

An  interesting  comparison  is  available  in  the  case  of 
sand-lime  brick  (chart  I).  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index  for  this  commodity  is  quite  rigid. 
Nevertheless,  the  comparison  shows  that  it  fully  re- 
flected the  drop  in  net  value  which  took  place  between 
1929  and  1932.  The  dechne  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  index,  however,  took  place  a  year  later  than 
did  that  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  figures.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  price  decline  first  took  the  form  of  in- 
direct or  secret  concessions.  When  these  become 
estabhshed,  the  quoted  prices  followed  the  full  extent 
of  the  true  decline. 

Cases  of  Close  Correspondence 

In  a  very  considerable  number  of  cases.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  price  series  and  net  values  computed 
from  Census  and  Mines  data  show  very  close  correspond- 
ence. Cases  of  this  sort  occur  both  for  rigid  and  for 
flexible  prices.  For  example,  steel  rails,  concrete  rein- 
forcuig  bars,  structural  steel  (chart  I),  and  pig  iron  aU 
show  a  close  paraUeUsm  between  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  Census  prices.     Other  rigid,  "adminis- 
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tered"  prices  such  as  salt  cake  (chart  I)  e.xhibit  siniihir 
characteristics.  The  same  is  true  of  complex  manu- 
factured products  such  as  farm  machinery'.  The  close 
correlation  shown  by  the  two  series  for  hay  loaders, 
grain  binders,  and  mowers  is  very  striking.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  such  diverse  commodities  as  mixed 
fertilizer,  fire  brick,  washing  macliines,  and  window 
glass. 

Highly  fle.vible  prices  such  as  those  for  denims 
(chart  1),  canned  peaches,  and  dried  peaches,  show 
an  almost  perfect  correspondence  between  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Census  figures. 

In  certain  cases,  although  quantitative  data  are  not 
available,  there  is  evidence  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  price  quotation  is  entirely  accurate.  This 
is  true,  for  example,  of  iron  ore,  the  quoted  price  for 
which  is  known  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to. 

T.*BLE  IV. — Comparison  of  price  indexes,  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Census  of  Manufactures  or  Bureau  of  Alines,  1 919-36 

[1929=100] 


Table  IV. — Comparison  of  price  indejces.  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  Cc7isus  of  Manufactures  or  Bureau  of  Mines,  1919- 
Se— Continued 


Bone  black 

Asphalt 

Ilydrated  lime 

Portland  ce- 
ment 

Year 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor 
statis- 
tics 

Census 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor 
Statis- 
tics 

Bureau 

of 
Mines 

Bureau 
ot  La- 
bor 
statis- 
tics 

Bureau 

of 
Mines 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor 
Statis- 
tics 

Bureau 

ot 
Mines 

1919 

lOO.O 

108.9 

110.3 
127.6 
120.6 
112.7 
117.5 
115.  1 
111.8 
108  9 
105.3 
104.  5 
100.0 
100.3 
87.0 
84.7 
94.4 
102.2 
103.9 
104.1 

115.6 

1920 

136.5 

1921 

116.9 

164.3 

124.0 
111.5 

121.8 
119.7 
114.8 
108.  1 
105.3 
103.0 
100.0 
98.7 
92.9 
85.5 
88.4 
96,2 

113.6 
108.3 
121.1 
121.7 
118.8 
114.7 
110.8 
101.9 
100.0 
94.5 
83.9 
76.5 
81.2 
92  6 

127.  7 

1922 

119.0 

1923 

100.0 

105.9 

128.4 

1924 

122.3 

1925 

100.0 

86.2 

104.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
83.3 
87.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

121.8 
120. 1 
125.2 
114.7 
100.0 
95.3 
76.6 
68.4 
86.0 
97.1 
88.4 
89.5 

119.7 

1926 

115.6 

1927 

100.0 

92.9 

109.6 

1928 

106.  1 

1929  

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1930        

97.3 

1931 

100. 0 

84.5 

74.3 

1932      ..     .. 

68.3 

1933 

1934 

100.0 

78.2 

89.9 
104.  2 

1935.. 

100.0 

100.0 

102.  1 

1936 

102.  1 

Lumber — 
yellow  pine 

Polislied  plate  glass 

Book 

paper 

Woodscrews 

Year 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor Sta- 
tistics 

Cen- 
sus 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor Sta- 
tistics' 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor sta- 
tistics ' 

Cen- 
sus 

Bureau 
ot  La- 
bor sta- 
tistics 

Cen- 
sus 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor sta- 
tistics 

Cen- 
sus 

1919 

110.2 

111.9 

132.1 

151.3 

173.9 

1920 

1921 

78.2 
88.4 

109.7 
94.6 
97  2 

102.0 
93.3 
89.5 

100.0 
88.9 
79.0 

76.7 
92.2 
116.2 
103.5 
103.1 
103.4 
92.6 
9.5.9 
100.0 
82.1 
66.2 

179.0 

183.5 

196.4 

134.0 

138.2 

1C22 

1923. 

149.3 

181.7 

(•) 

121.7 

124.7 

1924 

1925- 

119.2 

143.6 

144.5 

109.0 

117.5 

1926 

1927 

92.2 

102.6 

111.1 

108.7 

107.8 

1928 

1929. 

1930. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1931 

1932 

94.3 

94.8 

87.8 

88.5 

88.6 

88.5 

90.2 

1933 

1934 

80.2 
101.9 
95.1 

69.8 
84.3 
71.1 

95.7 

95.2 

(•) 

79.1 

68.6 

81.6 

74.6 

1935 

}936 

70.0 

67.6 

69.9 

92.2 

78.2 

75.9 

67.2 

Steel  raUs 

Concrelf  ''■'•• 
forciii.  : 

)■     ■  ■.    ^ 

Hay  loader 

Year 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

ot 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

1919 

114.6 
125.2 
106.2 
94.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
98.6 
91.5 
84.6 
84.6 

104.0 

"iio."6" 

"  "97.6' 
"'M.'i' 
"""99.'2' 

"ioo.'o" 

'"'99."9" 

""vi.'z 

"""86."4' 

123.3 
142.6 
99.5 
85.6 
113.4 
110.  t 
101.5 
98.5 
92.6 
94.5 
100.0 
89.1 
81.2 
77.2 
83.2 
94.1 
96.5 

140.  i 

1920 

1921 

116.5 

93.5 
74.8 
91.4 
107.0 
101.9 
101.9 
100.8 
100.8 
100.0 
97.7 
96.8 
94.3 
94.3 

1922 

96  C 

1923 

120.5 

1924 

105  2 

1925 

113.4 

"'ira.'e" 
"ioo.'o' 
""t&.i' 
""n.o 
""97.5 

1926 

139.9 
11,5.3 
105.7 
100.0 
93.4 
S!  0 

9U.  6 
103.2 

124.8 
114.6 
103.2 
100.0 
83.7 
76.5 
68.0 
71.2 
85.3 
90.6 
92.7 

1927 

100  6 

1928 

1929 

100  0 

1930 

J931 

103  1 

1932 

(•) 
98  5 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Grain  binders 

Mower 

Mixed  fertilizer 

Fire  brick 

Year 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 

Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 
Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

Bureau 

of 
Labor 

Sta- 
tistics 

Census 

1919.... 

1920 

1921 

1922 

84.5 
9.5.3 
107.0 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.0 
97  8 
97.0 
94.7 
94.7 
98.8 
100.8 
l(»l  s 

78.0 
83.7 
101.8 
95.7 
93.6 
93.0 
96.5 
100.0 
103.0 
97.4 

?:? 
(•) 
97.7 

KH.  1 

1923 

95.0 
108.9 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.0 
97  1 
97.1 
95.6 
99.9 

90.4 
104.7 
96.4 
95.6 
97.3 
95.6 
100.0 
98.5 
98.4 
{•) 
96.2 

1924 

1925 

1926 

96.5 
98.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.4 
84.1 
92.9 
104.6 
104.6 

103.0 

1927 

95.3 

89.5 

1928 

101  8 

1929 

100.0 

100.0 

1930 

1931 

84.5 

84.5 

1932 

1933 

66.3 

66.7 

1934 

102  9 

1935 

72.6 

78.9 

105  0 

1936 

Washing  ma- 
chines 

Window  glass 

Canned  peach 
es 

Dried  peaches 

Year 

Bureau 
of  La- 
bor 
Statis- 
tics 

Cen- 
sus 

Of  l,;i. 

bor 
Statis- 
tics' 

ut  La- 
bor 
Statis- 
tics' 

1-cn- 
sus 

I)  ureal 
of  La- 
bor 
Statis 
tics 

1 

Cen- 
sus 

Bureau 
ot  La- 
bor 
Statis- 
tics 

Cen- 
sus 

1919 

156.0 

182.0 

172.4 

1920 

1921 

140.7 

164.1 

143.0 

1922 

1923 

101.7 

105.6 

(•) 

1924 

1925 

78.7 

90.5 

102.5 

1926 

1927 

1928 

137.2 

117.6 

84.1 

87.1 

86.4 

85.2 
83.1 
100.0 
90.6 
73.4 
63.9 
60.5 
74.0 
77.2 
70.6 

78.5 

'  ioo.'o" 
"ma 

"57.  1' 
"'64.9' 

83.2 
84.3 
100.0 
82.7 
59.5 
46.5 
52.5 
71.1 
71.8 
72.1 

85.0 

1929. 

1930 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1931 

1932 

80.7 

77.5 

63.3 

60.5 

69.8 

58.3 

1933 

1934 

53.5 

58.9 

71.2 

67.3 

65.0 

47.5 

1935  ... 

68.8 

64.5 

65.6 

62  5 

1936 

•  No  data  available. 

'  Polished  glazing  area.  3-5  square  feet  per  square  foot. 

>  Polished  glazing  area,  5-10  square  feet  per  square  foot. 


•  Xo  data  available. 
'  Single— ".\." 
'  Single— "B." 
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COMPARISON  OF  PRICE  INDEXES 

BUS    COMPARED    WITH    CENSUS    OF   MANUFACTURES    OR    BUREAU    OF    MINES 
(1929    =   100) 

EXAMPLES    OF    DISPARITY 
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Conclusion 

On  tlie  basis  of  the  evidence  presented,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  data  fail 
to  present  an  accurate  picture  of  jirice  moveniouts  in 
the  case  of  certain  conniuxlitics.  This  seems  particu- 
larly true  of  heavy  chemicals,  such  as  sulphuric  acid, 
and  of  other  connnodities  such  as  petroleum  asphalt 
and  aluminum  for  vliicli  the  source  of  information  is 
trade  paper  fpiotations.  Evi-n  wlicie  price  series  are 
based  upon  reports  by  nuuiufacturers,  the  cpiotations 
may  be  largely  nominal  (Uuinijc  periods  of  severe 
economic  stress,  as  in  tiie  case  of  lime  and  cement. 
For  [jroducts  such  as  men's  shirts,  which  are  particu- 
larly hard  to  define  ])recisely,  the  Bureau  of  I^abor 
Statistics  series  may  fail  far  short  of  accuracy. 

On  tiie  other  hand,  it  is  significant  that  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  data  do  not  appear  to  exaggerate  the 
rigidity  of  the  price  structures  of  important  commodities 
and  commodity  groups  such  as,  for  instance,  steel 
rails  and  agricultural  machinery.  Although  series 
based  upon  direct  reporting  are  probably,  on  the 
whole,  more  accurate  than  some  of  those  derived  from 
trade  journals,   there  seems  no   reason  for  generally 
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rejecting  the  latter  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
chemical  group."  Trade  paper  quotations  for  such 
items  as  iron  ore  and  steel  rails  have  been  showii  to  be 
reUable.  For  commodities  sold  on  open  markets, 
l)rices  listed  in  trade  publications  maj'  be  presumed 
to  be  perfectly  accurate. 

These  observations  make  the  use  of  caution  in 
dealing  with  individvuil  price  series  imperative.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  wholesale  price  data  as  statistical  bases  for 
broad  economic  investigations.  In  analyses  of  price 
rigidity  and  amplitude  of  price  movement,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  place  emphasis  upon  broad  and  consistent 
relationships  and  to  avoid  relying  upon  small  differ- 
ences in  absolute  figm'es.  Yet,  after  all  due  allowance 
is  made  for  the  factors  demanding  caution,  very 
marked  and  significant  differences  still  remain  between 
the  behavior  of  rigid  and  flexible  prices.  For  the  state- 
ment and  interpretation  of  such  different  types  of  price 
behavior,  Btueau  of  Labor  Statistics  series  can  be 
regai'ded  as  furnishing  an  acceptable  basis. 


'*  The  Hurcau  of  Labor  Statistics  is  now  in  tlie  process  of  revising  its  chemical 
.series. 
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APPENDIX  21.— WHOLESALE    PRICE    DATA 


In  the  following  tables,  the  conimodities  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of 
wholesale  prices  are  classified  according  to  various 
characteristics;  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of  frequency 
and  magnitude  of  price  change;  and  are  presented, 
group  by  group,  in  the  form  of  indexes,  running  on  an 
annual  basis  from   1913  to   1937. 

In  table  I  various  characteristics  and  classifications 
of  the  784  individual  items  are  listed.  In  the  first 
column  the  code  numbers  are  indicated,  by  which  the 
prices  are  referred  to  in  various  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics pubUcations.  In  a  number  of  cases  where  several 
quotations  were  obtained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  the  same  or  very  similar  commodities,  it 
was  found  desirable  to  combine  such  quotations  into 
one  index  in  order  to  avoid  weighting  such  items  too 
heavily  in  the  imweighted  averages  used  in  computing 
various  indexes.  Where  this  was  done  the  new  com- 
posite price  is  denoted  by  the  lowest  code  number 
among  the  prices  entering  into  the  composite  with  the 
letter  c  affixed,  thus:  2c,  6c.  The  individual  items 
which  were  combined  to  make  up  such  composites  may  be 
identified  by  referring  to  the  notes  after  column  16. 

A  brief  description  of  each  commodity  price  is  given 
in  column  2.  More  complete  specifications  of  the  com- 
modities are  available  in  the  mimeographed  pamphlet 
WTiolesale  Prices — Specifications  of  Commodities  En- 
tering Into  the  Composite  Weighted  Index,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Wholesale  Prices,  Septem- 
ber 1935. 

In  column  3  is  given  the  period  for  which  fairly  com- 
plete data  are  available.  In  some  cases  scattered  data 
are  available  outside  the  period  given,  but  are  too 
scanty  for  ready  use  in  further  analysis.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  absence  of  a  month  or  two  from  the  series 
has  usually  not  been  considered  sufficient  to  warrant 
rejecting  the  data;  the  missing  month  has  usually  been 
supplied  by  interpolation. 

In  columns  4,  5,  and  6,  the  commodities  priced  are 
classified  according  to  the  degree  of  fabrication  to 
which  they  have  been  subjected.  In  column  4  the 
classification  into  raw  materials  and  manufactured 
goods  follows  that  pubUshed  by  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  in  appendix  II  of  Economic 
Tendencies  in  the  United  States  by  Frederick  C.  Mills. 
Not  all  the  prices  are  so  classified  by  Mills,  and  in  a 
few  cases  the  precise  quotation  to  which  the  classifica- 
tion made  in  Economic  Tendencies  refers  is  not  quite 
certain.  Column  5  gives  the  classification  into  raw, 
semifinished,  and  finished  goods  according  to  the  clas- 

1  Appendix  2  was  prepared  by  William  S.  Vickrey. 
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sification  given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Division  of  ^Maolesale  Prices,  in  Wholesale  Prices  for 
December  1937.  Column  6  gives  a  somewhat  more 
detailed  classification  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee.  Commodities  which 
pass  through  two  or  more  stages  of  manufacture  and 
so  may  at  some  time  become  a  semifinished  good  are 
classified  mto  raw,  semifinished,  and  finished,  desig- 
nated R,  S,  and  F,  respectively.  There  are,  however, 
some  commodities  which  undergo  no  processing  at 
all  and  are  consiuned  substantially  in  the  raw  state. 
Such  commodities  are  thus  at  the  same  time  raw  ma- 
terials and  fuiished  goods,  and  are  designated  RF. 
There  are  also  some  commodities  wliicli  undergo  only 
one  stage  of  manufacture  and  so  never  pass  through 
the  stage  of  being  semifinished  goods,  at  least  in  the 
open  market.  The  raw  material  stage  of  such  goods  is 
designated  RS,  and  the  finished  state  SF. 

Columns  7,  8,  and  9  classify  the  items  according  to 
their  durability.  In  general  the  criterion  is  durability 
under  continuous  use — i.  e.,  normally  rendering  suc- 
cessive services — rather  than  mere  absence  of  perish- 
ability. In  column  7  the  classification  is  that  given  to 
the  corresponding  Census  mdustries  (see  column  16)  in 
table  3  of  Employment  and  Pay  Rolls  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (e.  g.,  the  issue  for  October  1937).  On 
this  basis,  the  classification  is  somewhat  indirect  and 
occasionally  yields  anomalous  results,  as  when  matches 
are  classed  as  durable.  In  column  8  the  classification 
is  taken  from  appendix  I  of  Economic  Tendencies  in 
which  various  commodities  are  classified  for  use  in  pro- 
duction indexes  rather  than  price  indexes  and  the  rela- 
tion to  the  price  indexes  is  somewhat  indirect.  In 
colunui  9  the  classification  by  the  staff'  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee  is  given. 

Column  10  classifies  the  items  according  to  use,  i.  e., 
goods  entering  into  capital  equipment,  producer's  goods 
entering  human  consumption,  and  consumer  goods.  In 
column  11  the  items  are  classified  as  food,  clothing,  and 
"other."  Columns  12  and  13  classify  the  items  as  to 
source — in  column  12  according  to  whether  the  source 
of  the  item  is  farm  or  nonfarm,  and  in  column  13 
according  to  whether  the  source  is  crop,  animal,  forest, 
or  mineral.  These  classifications  are  taken  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  except  for  the 
items  classified  as  clothing  and  "other"  which  are  by 
the  staff  of  the  National  Resources  Committee. 

In  column  14  the  commodities  are  classified  by  the 
staff  of  the  National  Resources  Committee  according 
to  source  of  activity,  i.  e.,  according  to  the  industry 
that  contributed  the  greatest  value  for  that  stage  of 
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activity.  Fourclassificationsarogiven,  i.e.,  agricultural, 
forestry' and  fishing,  mining,  and  manufacturinti;.  For  the 
manufactured  goods  the  classification  was  made  accord- 
ing to  value  added  .i.e.,  when  valued  added  was  l?0  percen  t 
or  greater  tiie  commodity  was  classed  in  manufactur- 
ing, otherwise  it  was  classified  in  one  of  the  otlicr 
groups. 

In  column  la  conmioditics  are  dassifieil  accortling  to 
the  degree  to  which  the  product  of  a  manufacturer  is 
subject  to  the  direct  competition  of  similar  products. 
Where  the  same  commodity  with  substantiallj'  identical 
specifications  is  obtainable  from  several  producers,  the 
article  is  classified  as  a  standard  commodity,  designated 
S;  where  there  are  differences  between  the  product  of 
one  producer  and  that  of  another  producing  substan- 
tially the  same  commodity,  or  where  the  producer  by 
advertising,  j)aci\aging,  use  of  trade-marks,  or  other 
means,  has  succeeded  in  creating  the  illusion  m  the 
mind  of  the  j)ul)lic  that  such  differences  exist,  the  com- 
modity is  classified  as  differentiated,  designated  1); 
and  where  differentiation  of  the  product  is  carried  to 
the  extent  that  the  products  of  different  producers  are 
no  longer  ilirectly  comj)arable  as  to  price  without 
taking  into  consideration  possible  differences  in  the 
tastes  of  the  consumer,  the  commodity  is  classed  as 
unique,  designated  U. 

In  column  16  the  Census  classification  number  of  the 
industry  in  which  the  commodity  is  produced  is  given. 
In  the  case  of  raw  materials,  the  source  is  given,  i.  e., 
agriculture,  mining,  or  import.  An  item  is  classed 
as  an  import  if  the  preponderance  of  the  supply  is 
imported  regardless  of  whether  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  supply  may  be  produced  domestically. 
Complete  descriptions  of  the  industries  to  which  the 
industry  code  numbers  refer  are  given  in  Industry 
Classijications  for  the  Census  of  Manufactures,  193b  and 
1937,  Bureau  of  Census.  The  19.3.5  numbers  were 
used  for  all  industries  but  textiles,  for  wliich  the  1937 
numbers  were  used. 

In  colunni  17  is  given  the  number  of  changes  in  price 
occurring  during  the  period  from  January  1926  to 
December  1933,  there  being  a  total  of  96  monthly 
quotations  and  therefore  a  possible  ma.xunum  of  9.5 
changes.  In  the  case  of  composites,  the  total  number 
of  changes  in  all  of  the  prices  entering  into  the  composite 
was  divided  by  the  number  of  components  and  the 
result  evened  off  to  the  nearest  integer.  Prices  were 
then  classified  into  10  frequency  groups  according  to 
the  frequency  of  change,  the  group  intervals  being 
adjusted  so  that  the  prices  are  distributed  us  evenly 
as  possible  among  the  ten  groups.  Prices  changing 
least  frecjuently  were  put  in  group  I  and  those  changing 
most  frequently  in  group  X.  Group  X  was  then  further 
subdivided  into  Xa  and  Xb  by  putting  into  group  Xb 
those  prices  which  had  shown  a  change  eveiy  month, 
or  a  total  of  95  changes,  leaving  in  group  Xa  those 


prices  having  shown  93  or  94  changes.     These  group 
numbers  are  listed  m  colunm  18. 

In  column  19  is  given  an  index  of  depression  sensi- 
tivity for  each  of  the  617  items  included  in  the  frequency 
groups.  The  inde.x  is  calculated  by  subtracting  the 
1932  price  index  from  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
1929  and  1937  price  indexes  (all  prices  expressed  as  a 
percent  relative  of  the  1929  price).-  This  measure 
estimates  in  part  the  influence  of  the  nondepression 
factors  such  as  were  at  work  between  1926  and  1929. 
Such  a  measure  is  superior  to  the  drop  in  price  from 
1929-32  or  a  rise  in  price  from  1932-37,  because  any 
change  in  the  price  not  attributable  to  the  depression 
is  partly  averaged  out.  On  tliis  basis,  prices  are 
grouped  into  10  groups  from  the  least  to  the  most 
sensitive.  The  depression  sensitivity  group  numbers 
are  given  in  colunm  20  for  each  of  the  617  items. 

In  coluimis  21,  22,  23  and  24  are  shown  the  price 
indexes  for  each  of  the  items  used  in  the  sensitivity 
groups  for  the  years  1926,  1929,  1932,  and  1937,  in 
each  case  the  base  being  1929  =  100. 

In  table  II  the  prices  are  listed  by  fre(iuency  groups. 
This  table  also  siiows  the  range  of  freciuency  correspond- 
ing to  each  group  and  gives  the  depression  sensitivity 
group  number  for  each  price. 

In  table  III  the  prices  are  listed  according  to  depres- 
sion sensitivity  groups.  The  range  of  sensitivity  for 
each  group  is  given,  and  within  each  group  the  prices 
are  given  in  order  of  inci'easing  sensitivity. 

Table  IV  gives  aimual  indexes  computed  from  these 
groupings.  The  first  10  linos  are  frequency  group 
indexes,  which  are  simple  unweighted  geometric 
averages  of  the  items  in  each  frequency  group,  shifted 
from  a  1926=100  to  a  1926-29  =  100  base.  Similar 
indexes  are  also  given  for  the  10  sensitivity  groups. 
The  frequency  slope  is  the  regression  coefficient  ob- 
tained when  the  frequency  group  indexes  for  a  given 
year  are  related  to  the  grouj)  lunnher.  To  retain  more 
nearly  the  normal  distribution  of  the  data  and  to  avoid 
the  influence  of  the  general  price  level  upon  this  coeffi- 
cient, the  calculation  was  carried  out  in  terms  of  loga- 
rithms, the  result  being  expressed  in  percent  change  in 
price  per  group.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
Index  of  Wholesale  Prices  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Index  of  Industrial  Production  shifted  to  a  1926- 
29=100  base  are  also  given  for  comparison. 

Table  IV-A  gives  data  for  the  period  1913  to  1926 
similar  to  those  in  table  IV  except  that  1 1  items  which 
showed  extreme  and  disproportionate  rises  in  price 
during  the  war  period  when  supphes  of  these  com- 
modities from  Germany  were  cut  off  have  been 
eUminated.  These  items  are  Nos.  598,  609,  611, 
(dyestuft's);  620,  659,  660,  661,  662,  (potash  salts);  632 
(Continued  on  Page  200) 

» In  those  cases  where  the.  1932  price  is  Krciit<'r  than  the  average  of  I92a  and  1937 
prices,  the  index  is  negative.  In  such  cases,  the  1932  price  is  greater  than  tlie  1929 
price  or  the  1937  price. 
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National  Resources  Committee 


Table  I. — Tentative  price  classifications 


Xame  of  commodity 


(2) 


I.   FARM  PRODUCTS 

Grains 

Barley,  malting... 

Corn 

Corn,  No.  2,  Yellow 

Corn,  No.  3,  Yellow 

Oats,  No.  2,  White 

Rye,  No.  2 

Wheat •.. 

Wheat,  No.  2,  Red  Winter..... 

Wheat,  No.  2.  Hard 

Wheat.  No.  1.  Northern  Spring 
Wheat,  No.  2,  Dark  Northern 
Spring. 

Wheat,  No.  1,  Hard  White 

Wheat.  No.  2,  Red  Winter 

Livistock  and  poultry 

Calves,  vealers 

Cows 

Cows,  fair  to  good 

Cows,  good  to  choice 

Steers 

Steers,  fair  to  good 

Steers,  good  to  choice 

Hogs 

Hogs,  heavy  butchers 

Hogs,  light  butchers 

Sheep... 

Ewes,  natives 

Lambs,  western. 

Wethers,  fed 

Poultry,  live 

Poultry,  live,  Chicago 

Poultry,  live.  New  York 

OtheT  farm  products 

Cotton,  middling 

Cotton,  Galveston 

Cotton,  New  Orleans 

Cotton,  New  York 

Eggs,  fresh. 

Eggs,  Boston 

Eggs,  Chicago 

Eggs,  Cincinnati 

Eggs,  New  Orleans 

Eggs,  New  York 

Eggs,  Philadelphia 

Eggs,  San  Francisco 

Apples,  Chicago 

.\pples.  New  York 

-Apples,  Seattle 

Lemons 

Oranges _ 

.\lfalfa  hay 

Hay _._ 

Hay,  clover. 

Hay,  timothy 

Hops 

Milk,  Chicago  

Milk,  New  York.... 

Milk,  San  Francisco 

Peanuts 

Alfalfa  seed.. 

Clover  seed 

Flaxseed 

Timothy  seed 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Beans,  dried 

Onions 

Sweetpotatoes 

Potatoes 

Potatoes,  Boston 

Potatoes,  Chicago 

Potatoes,  New  York 

Potatoes,  Oregon 

Wool,  domestic... 

Wool,  grease,  cloth 

Wool,  grease,  delaine 

Wool,  grease,  half  blood 

W'ool,  grea.se,  medium„ .._ 

Wool,  scoured,  fine 

Wool,  scoured,  half  blood 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1915-38 
1916-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1932-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1613-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-3S 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


Fabrication 


(4) 


Raw, 
semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


(5) 


Z 

(6) 


RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 
RS 


R 

R 

R 

R 

RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RS 

R 

R 

R 

R 
RS 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 
RF 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 

R 


Durability 


(7) 


Dura- 
ble, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non- 
durable 


(10) 


(11) 


Soiu-ce 


(13) 


aZ 


(14) 


go 

=Z 


o  aj 
a]  a 


PhT3 

(16) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


.VgriculUu-e 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

.do 

do 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 


..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
-do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.- 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do.. 
..do.. 
..do., 
.do.. 
..do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do., 
.do.. 
.do., 
.do.. 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

N.  R.  C. 


(17) 


(18) 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C 


°5 

M  ffl  w 
O  t-  P 

is  "M 


(19) 


X-b 
X-b 


55.2 
71.5 


ilncluded  in  2c. 

951  X-b  i  52.  01 
95  X-b  59.  5 
95l  X-b  I     54.  l| 


Included  in  6c. 


Price  indexes 


(21) 


100.5 
79.9 


88.6 
93.9 
118.2 


(22) 


100,0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.  n 

100.0 


1932 


(23) 


61.3 
32.9 


43.0 
38.6 
43.7 


(24) 


133.0 
108.8 


90.0 
96.2 
95.6 


X-a 
X-a 


44.01 
48.  9| 


10| 


82.41 
70.  2 1 


100.01 
100.0 1 


40.91 

41.4 


69.9 
80.6 


[Included  in  13c. 

95|  X-b  I  45. 9| 
dncluded  in  i5c. 

94|  X-a  I  63. 0| 
'Included  in  17c. 

88|  IX  I  54. 6| 
Included  in  19c. 

94|  X-a  I  46. 0| 
Included  in  19c. 

95|  X-b  I  28.  4| 
> Included  in  22c. 


9|     41.61  100.01 
101   121.21  100.01 


32.61     57.0 
37.81  101.5 


10|  103.51  100.01  32.61  74.3 
9|  98.61  100.01  42.11  76.3 
7|     93.81  100.01     55.01     66.7 


95 1  X-b  I     46.31      9|     91.  1|100. 0|     33. 7|     60.0 
Included  in  24c. 

941  X-a  I     30.  S|       -|     94.  3|  100.  0|     55. 2|     65. 9 
Included  in  27c. 

94 1  X-a  I     28.21       7|  114.01  100. 0|     53.8|     64.0 
Included  in  27c. 
Discarded— inadequate  data. 


X-b 

22.6 

5 

67.6 

100.0 

52.0 

IX 

45.8 

9 

78.2 

100.0 

39.6 

X-b 

18.0 

5 

65.0 

100.0 

66.7 

x-b 

25.3 

6 

91.1 

100.0 

58.4 

IX 

39.4 

S 

85.6 

100.0 

49.4 

IX 

29.3 

7 

119.0 

100.0 

65.2 

95 
86 
95 
95 
91 
83 
Included  in  40c. 


■Included  in  55c. 


X-a 

47.4 

9 

172.4 

100.0 

■  ino.  2 

VI 

11.4 

3 

94-5 

100,0 

73,8 

VI 

30.0 

7 

90,7 

100,0 

59.6 

IV 

19.6 

5 

99.7 

100,0 

72,3 

VHI 

61.2 

in 

100,2 

100,0 

29.0 

VIII 

55.2 

10 

69,2 

100.0 

61.7 

IX 

72.4 

in 

116,0 

100.0 

47,3 

x-b 

45.8 

9 

84,2 

100.0 

42,7 

IX 

34.0 

8 

122,9 

100.0 

55,8 

X-h 

68.0 

in 

99.2 

100.0 

42,1 

X-a 

56.6 

in 

54.5 

100.0 

25,2 

X-a 

3.4 

2 

82.4 

100.0 

73,5 

IX 

44.4 

9 

135.3 

ion.  0 

33  3 

X-a 

45.8 

9 

182.1 

100,0 

48.5 

891    IX   I 
72l  VIII 


47.41 
53.1 


122.  41 
110.  1 


100.0 
100.0 


49.11 
45.9 


49.3 

70.7 
69.5 
67.4 
77.6 
89.0 


195.2 
70.3 
79.  1 
83,7 
80.4 

127.7 

139.4 
76.9 
79.5 

120.2 
63.6 
53.7 
55.5 
88.5 


92.9 
98.0 


Included  in  59c. 


Structure  of  the  Anirnrnn  Ecmomy 
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65c 
65 
66 
67 


68c 

68 
69 
70 
71 

72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
SO 
81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86c 

86 

87 


92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
llin 
101 
102 
103c 
103 

lO-l 
105 

106 
107 

los 

109 

no 
111 

112 
113 
114 
115 
llfi 
117 
118 
119 


120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 


Xnine  of  commodity 


(2) 


I.  FARM  PRODUCTS— continued 
Other  farm  produrfi— Continued 


Wool,  fnreicn 1913-38 

Wool,  Argentine 1913-38 

Wool,  Australian  1913-38 

Wool,  Montevideo 1913-38 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


DaiTii  products 


Butter,  creamery -. 

Butter,  Boston  Extra 

Butter,  Boston,  1st 

Butter,  Boston,  2d 

Butter,  Chicago,  Extra 

Butter,  Chicago,  Extra,  1st... 

Butter,  Chicago,  1st 

Butter,  Cincinnati 

Butter,  New  Orleans,  Fancy.. 
Butter,  New  Orleans,  Choice. 

Butter,  New  York,  Extra 

Butter,  New  York,  Ist... 

Butter,  New  York,  2d 

Butter,  Philadelphia,  Extra... 
Butter,    Philadelphia,    Extra, 
1st. 

Butter,  Philadelphia,  1st 

Butter,  St.  Louis 

Butter,  San  Francisco,  Extra.. 
Butter,  San  Francisco,  Ist.. 

Chee.se,  whole,  milk 

Cheese,  Chicago... 

Cheese,  New  York. 

Cheese,  .San  Francisco 

Condensed  milk 

Evaporated  milk 

Powdered  skim  milk 


Cereat  products 

Bread,  Chicago.. 

Bread,  Cincinnati 

Bread,  New  Orleans 

Bread,  New  York 

Bread,  San  Francisco _. 

Cereal,  corn 

Cereal,  oatmeal _ 

Cereal,  wheat _ 

Crackers,  soda 

Crackers,  sweet 

Flour,  rye 

Flour,  wheat 

Flour,  Standard  Patent,  Buf- 
falo. 

Flour.  1st,  clear,  Buffalo 

Flour.  Short  Patents,  Kansas 
City. 

Flour,  Straight.  Kansas  City.. 

Flour.  Standard  Patents,  Min- 
neapolis. 

Flour,  2d,  Patents,  Minne- 
apolis. 

Flotu*,  Patents.  Oregon 

Flour,  Shorts,  Patents,  St. 
Louis. 

Flour.  .Straight.  St.  Louis 

Flniir.  Standard  Patents,  Toledo 

Hominy  grits _ 

Macaroni-- 

Com  meal,  white 

Corn  meal,  yellow 

Pretzels 

Kice,  Blue  Rose 

Rice,  Edith 

Fruits  arid  regdabtes 

Canned  apples 

Canned  apricots 

Canned  cherries 

Canned  peaches 

Canned  pears _. 

Canned  pineapple 

Dried  apples 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-3S 
1926-38 
1913-:« 
1913-38 
I913-3S 
1926-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
lU  1.3-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 

191.3-38 
1913-38 

191.3-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1915-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1928-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 


s 
» 

(4) 


M 
.M 
M 
.M 
M 
M 
M 
.M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M 
M 

M 
.M 
M 

"m" 

M 


Raw, 

semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


(5) 


(6) 


SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 

SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 


SF 
F 
SF 
SF 
F 
SF 
SF 


SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 


Durability 


Dura- 
able, 
senii- 
dura- 
hle.  non- 
durable 


(7) 


(8) 


(9) 


(11) 


Source 


S    .= 


(12) 


(13) 


.=  U 


<3 
(14) 


A-I 
A-I 
A-I 
A-1 


C    £ 

d  a 


(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


Import. .- 

do.... 

do... 

do.... 


103.. 
103.. 
103.. 
103.. 
103- . 
103- 
103.. 
103- 
103.. 
103- 
103.. 
103., 
103- 
103. 
103.. 


103.. 
103- . 
103.. 
103.. 
107.. 
107.. 
107.. 
107- . 
111.. 
111.. 
111.. 


102.. 
102., 
102- . 
102.. 
102- . 
106  . 
106- . 
106.. 
102- . 
102- . 
116.. 
116-. 
116.. 

116.. 
116., 

116 
lift. 


116.. 
116., 

116- 
116. 
106. 
121 

no- 
ne. 

102- 
127., 
127., 


105 

105 

105., 

105- 

105- 

105- 

105. 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 
of  change 

1926-33 
X.  R.  C. 


(17) 


(18) 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C 


Price  indexes 


=1:1 


(19) 


O 
(20) 


1926 


(21) 


1929 


(22) 


1932 


(23) 


1937 


(24) 


63  VIII  I    60.4      10     95.8    100.0     36.8     94.3 
Included  in  65c. 


94|  X-a|     44.  Ill       91     62. 7|   100.01     30. 6|     49.4 


'Included  in  68c. 


94|  X-a  I    35.71 
■Included  in  86c. 


8|     99.2}  100.01     53.81     79.0 


79.4 
83.0 
89.7 


77.7 
89.0 
96.2 
102.4 
101.7 
93.8 
101.9 
96.  1 
111.6 
104.7 
80.2 
95.1 


38 

VII 

12.8 

3 

95.4 

100,0 

76.  9 

.56 

VIU 

26.  1 

6 

103.  0 

100,0 

65.4 

42 

VII 

39.0 

8 

129.2 

100.0 

55.9 

14 

IV 

-4.9 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

93.7 

17 

V 

30.2 

/ 

100.1 

lOO.  0 

64.3 

16 

IV 

34.0 

K 

107.5 

100,0 

64.  1 

5 

II 

10.3 

3 

10.5.7 

100,0 

90.  9 

6 

II 

-1.8 

1 

111.4 

100.  (1 

102.  6 

1 

1 

-3.1 

1 

10(1-  0 

100.  0 

mil.  n 

95 

X-b 

42.6 

9 

98.0 

100.0 

58.4 

4 

I 

10.6 

3 

100.  (1 

100. 0 

87.4 

11 

III 

22.9 

5 

133.  9 

100.  0 

82.9 

11 

HI 

6.6 

2 

104.  2 

100.  II 

96.7 

95 

x-b 

39.7 

9 

89.5 

100.0 

.50.4 

92 

IX 

39.6 

9 

123.2 

100.0 

57.9 

Included  in  103c. 


95 

X-b 

77.6 

10 

81.4 

100.0 

34.0 

32 

VI 

41.0 

9 

118.5 

100.0 

65.  4 

95 

X-b 

77.6 

10 

81.4 

100.0 

34,0 

88 

IX 

59.0 

10 

91.2 

100.  0 

42,6 

10 

III 

12.8 

3 

99.2 

100.0 

W-  6 

SO 

IX 

38.0 

8 

160.5 

100.  0 

58.4 

72 

\^II 

16.2 

4 

154.6 

100.0 

73.0 

27 

VI 

20.3 

5 

84.9 

100.0 

75.8 

.58 

VIII 

23.4 

6 

109.9 

100.0 

68.1 

24 

VI 

2.5.6 

6 

102  0 

100. 0 

62  9 

64 

VIII 

24.8 

6 

105.2 

100. 0 

63.9 

,54 

vm 

23.7 

6 

9.5.6 

100.0 

56.3 

25 

VI 

26.6 

6 

95.9 

100.0 

64.  6 

81 

IX 

39.0 

8 

84.4 

100.0 

48.4 

123.1 
112  9 
123.  1 
103.1 
118.8 
92.8 
78.6 


92.2 

83.1 
77.0 
77.3 
60.0 
82.3 
74.9 
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127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 


140 

141c 

141 

142 

143 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 


154 
155 
156 
167 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
164 
165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 


190c 

190 

191 

192 

193 

1 94c 

194 

195 

196 


Name  of  commodity 


(2) 


II.  FOODS — continued 
Frtiits  and  vegetables— CoMil. 

Dried  apricots 

Dried  currants 

Dried  peaches _. 

Dried  prunes 

Raisins,  seedless 

Bananas 

Canned  asparagus 

Canned  baked  beans 

Canned  corn 

Canned  peas 

Canned  spinach 

Canned  string  beans 

Canned  tomatoes. _. 


Meats 


Beef,  fresh. 

Beef,  fresh,  Chicago 

Beef,  fresh.  New  York.. 

Lamb,  fresh 

Mutton,  fresh 

Bacon 

Cured  pork  belly  cleared 

Cured  pork  belly  rib 

Cured  hams 

Mess  pork 

Pork,  fresh,  comp _. 

Veal,  fresh 

Poultry,  dressed,  Chicago..." 

Poultry,  dressed,  New  York. 

Other  foods 

C.inger  ale.. 

Grape  juice 

Plain  soda 

Cocoa  beans 

Powdered  cocoa 

Cofliee.  Rio 

Coffee,  Santos 

Copra 

Canned  salmon,  pink 

Canned  salmon,  red 

Pickled  cod I, 

Pickled  herring. WS-. 

Salt  mackerel ".", 

Smoked  salmon 

Glucose . 

Grape  jam 

Lard rii;"!!!! 

Molasses 

Oleomargarine 

Oleo  oil '^~[ 

Peanut  butter "III" 

Black  pepper... 

Salt II"""" 

Canned  soup  (tomato) 

Corn  starch I] 

Sugar,  granulated 

Sugar,  raw  '"" 

Tallow  (edible) ".HI 

Formosa  tea HI 

Coconut  oil I 

Corn  oil I-IIIIIII 

Cottonseed  oil I.III" 

Olive  oil IIII'I 

Peanut  oil I.IIIIIII 

Soybean  oil HI" 

Cider  vinegar IIIII 


HI.  HIDES  AND   LEATHER 
PRODUCTS 
StiQtS 

Children's  shoes... 

Boy's  shoes. III 

Child's  shoes 

Misses'  shoes '_S_ 

Youth's  shoes III 

Men's  shoes,  calf 

Shoes,  calf,  blucher 

Shoes,  calf  4.\ I.H; 

Shoes,  cord  tip 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


Beef,  cured 1923-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1923-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
191.3-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1916-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 


Fabrication 


3« 
Em 

(S 
(4) 


M 


Raw, 
semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
RF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 


SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 


F 
SF 

F 
RS 
SF 
RS 
RS 

R 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 

S 

SF 
SF 
SF 

F 

S 

SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 

F 

S 

S 
RF 

S 

S 


Durability 


Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, nnn. 
durable 


Source 


N 
N 

C 

M 

F 
F 

C 
C 

a 


o 

(12) 


"n" 

c" 

.so 


(14) 


A 
A 
A 
A 
A 

A-I 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 

M 

M 
I 

M 
A-I 
A-I 

A-I 

M 

M 

F 

F 

F 

F 

M 

M 

A 
I 

A 
A-I 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 
A-I 

A 
A-I 
A-I 

A 

A 
A-I 

A 

A 

M 


wo 
CO  p 


t-o 


(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

Import.. 

105 

105 

105 

105- 

105 

105 

105 


123. 
123. 
123- 
123. 
123- 
123. 
123.. 
123. 
123- 
123.. 
123- 
123- 
123.. 
126.. 
126.. 


904. 
904. 
904. 
904. 
904. 
904. 
904. 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 
of  change 

1926-33 
N.  R.  C. 


(17) 


o 

(18) 


IX 
VII 
IX 
IX 

IX 
VIII 
V 
VI 
VUI 
VII 
VIII 
VII 
VII 


101 

105 

101 

Import 

109.. 

Import 

do 

do 

104... 

104... 

104 

104 

104.. 

104 

113 

105.. 

123.. 

130 

124.. 

120... 

117 

Import... 

630 

105 . 

113 

131 

130 

123 

Import... 
...do... 

113 

120 

120 

120 

120-- 

132 


90     IX 
74  VIII 


42.5 
35.8 

Included  in  141c. 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C. 


a  b- 

«  a" 
a   3-" 
$  2 
O 


(19) 


37.2 

5.6 

36.6 

38.2 

-1.4 

9.0 

13.3 

27.2 

29.0 

.1 

8.6 

31.2 

16.8 


(10) 


2 
10 

4 
93 

9 
94 
94 
87 
30 
58 
56 
60 
58 
54 
43 
1 

94 
1 

40 
74 
22 
94 
14 
17 
17 
92 
94 
93 
22 
81 
61 
93 

3; 

7( 
65 
35 


X-a 
X-a 
VIII 

IX 

IX 
X-b 

IX 
x-a 
X-b 

IX 
X-a 


I 

III 
I 

X-b 

III 
X-a 
X-a 

IX 

VI 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 
VII 

V 
x-a 

V 
VII 
VIII 

V 
x-a 
IV 

V 

V 
IX 
X-a 
X-a 

V 
IX 
VIII 
X-a 
VII 
VIII 
VIII 
VII 


32.1 

32.2 

53.1 

69, 

74.1 

42.8 

46.1 

57.1 

42.6 

27.4 

26.8 


-.1 
17.6 
1.6 
25.4 
11.0 

'26.8 
26.6 
47.9 
25.6 
25.4 
27.6 
14.2 
42.7 
27.6 
35.4 
11 

56.8 
8.8 

38.6 
55.0 

42. 

29.8 
1.6 
7.5 

27.1 

17.7 

18.2 

58 

35. 

45  9 

50, 

58.0 

23.2 

57.8 

55. 

20.0 


11     III        22. 5I 
Included  in  190c. 

9|    III    I       2.9| 
Included  in  190c. 
101   III   I     15  51 
161    IV        19.4 


Price  indexes 


1929=100 


(21) 


(22) 


137.7 
70.7 
114.3 
77,3 
142,2 
138.9 
101.5 
96,2 
91.0 
106.  3 1 
99.  2I 
76.61 
85.5 


83.1 

71.71 


102  4 
102.5 
115 
117.4 
132.6 
125.  9 
123.3 
122.2 
82.0 
96.4 
97.8 


99, 
100. 0 

loao 

116 

100.0 

115.6 

100  9 

130  9 

89.0 

122 

91, 

85  3 

74,5 

81.2 

87.5 

116.4 

125.6 

98.9 

97,  1 

110  4 

99,0 

74.3 

99.  1 

99.9 

100.0 

108.5 

115 

106,8 

111.5 

125  0 

116.4 

122,2 

8S. 

125. 

105.  4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loao 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

ino.  0 

100.0 
100.0 

1000 
10a  0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 

1000 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


(23) 


42.7 
85  4 
46.5 
35.1 
105.8 
97.8 
86.0 
68.7 
60.2 
96,8 
87.5 
51.2 
67.1 


48.7 
60.6 


52.4 

50.0 

47,2 

42.6 

50.3 

54.5 

57.3 

42, 

39, 

57.0 

54.7 


82.5 
71.7 
94.5 
60.1 
72.5 
51.2 
48.4 
43.6 
61.1 
68.6 
65  3 
56.9 
42.0 
56.5 
64.9 
65.5 
42.1 
83.9 
41.4 
51.8 
53.1 
29.1 
105.9 
9-2.0 
61. 
79.2 

r 
39.2 

68.  1 
53.  1 
48.4 
39.5 
82.3 
39.9 
35.3 
66.1 


(24) 


69.8 
82.0 
66.3 
46.6 
108.7 
113.5 
98.6 
91.7 
78.5 
93.8 
92.3 
64.7 


82.4 
92  9 


69.0 
64.3 
100.6 
124.8 
148.8 
94.6 
106.8 
99.6 
64.6 
68.9 
62.9 


64.8 
78.5 
92.3 
71.1 
67.1 
56.0 
60.1 
83.0 
73.3 
87.9 
85.9 
40  2 
69.4 
68.3 
100.6 
63.9 
97.9 
86.3 
60.1 
113.5 
91.6 
17.8 
114.9 
99.0 
77.6 
93.8 
91.8 
96.0 
86.8 
98.0 
97.3 
95.  1 
110  9 
95  5 
82,  1 
72.2 


5  90.3    100.  Ol  65.5  76.0 

2|  71.81  100.01  78.61  63.0 

41  108.61  100.01  79.21  89.4 

5|  100.81  100. 0|  86. 2I  111.2 


904 >lncluded  in  194c. 
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197 

198 

199 

200 

201c 

201 

202c 

202 

203 

204 

205c 

205 

206c 

206 

207 

208 

209 

210 


211 

212c 

212 

213 

214 

215 

21ft 

217 


218 

219 

220 

221 

222c 

222 

223 

224 

225 

22B 

227 

228 

229 

230 


231 
232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 
247 
248 
249 
250 


251 
252 
253 
254 
255 
256 
257 
258 
259 


Name  of  commodity 


(2) 


HI.  HIDES  AND  LEATIIE3 

PRODUTS— continued 


SftoM— Continued 


Shoes,  dress 

Shoes,  series  1 

Shws,  series  2 

Shm's,  side,  oxford 

Shoes,  men's 

Shoes,  kid 

Shoes.- 

Shoes,  worlc 

Shoes,  ellt- 

Shoes,  brown 

Women's  shoes 

Slioes,  tiucheroxfotxJ.. 

Shoes,  women's 

Shoes,  strap... 

Piitent  li'iither  pumps.. 

Oxford  pumps 

Kid  pumps 

Shoes,  ellv.  colors 


nides  and  skins 


Cowhides 

Steer  hides 

Steer  hides,  native.. 
Steer  hides,  Texas. . 

Calfskins 

Goatskins 

Kip  skins 

Sheepskins 

Leatltrr 


Chrome  leather 

Olazed  kid  leather... 

Harness  leather 

Side  chrome  leather.. 

Sole  leather _. 

Oak  bends 

Oak  scoured  backs... 
Union  bark  leather.. 

Leather  belting 

Men's  cloves. 

Women's  gloves 

Harness 

Suitcases 

Traveling  bags 


IV.  TEXTILES 

ClolUing 

Soft  collars 

Stiff  collars 

Men's  cotton  kerchiefs 

Women's  cotton  kerchiefs.. 

Men's  linen  kerchiefs 

Women's  linen  kerchiefs... 

Hats,  fliii.'shcd 

Hats,  unfinished 

Overalls 

Overcoats 

Dress  shirts _ 

A\  orksliirts 

Hoys'  4-|iiece  suits 

Men's  3-piece  suits 

Men's  4-piece  suits 

"^'outh's  4-piece  suits 

Topcoats 

Boys'  knickers 

Men's  dress  trousers 

Men's  work  trousers 

Cotton  goods 

Broadcloth 

Damask. 

Denim 

Drill,  heavy 

Drill,  lipht 

Duck,  army 

Duck,  wide 

Flannel,  bleached 

Flatmel,  beige 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1928-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
19'2«-3S 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-3S 
1913-.'i8 
1926-38 


1928-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926-38 
1930-.'i8 
1930-38 
1929-38 
1930-38 
1926-36 
1926-36 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


Fabrication 


go 

c 
(4) 


J926-36 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


1929-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1929-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-33 
1913-38 


Raw, 

semifln- 
ished  or 
finished 


Durability 


(7) 


Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non 
durable 


(9) 


Source 


fl3) 


35= 

a  — 
B§ 


2S 


(14) 


e-3 
■■5S 


(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

N.  R.  C. 


•9S 


S  " 

(17) 


904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904, 
904 
904, 
904 
904 
904 
904 
904 

123 
123 
123 
123, 
123 
123, 
123, 
123, 

907. 
907. 
907. 
907. 
907. 
907. 
907. 
907. 
901. 
905. 
905. 
909. 
910. 
910, 

213, 
213. 
217, 
217. 
217. 
217. 
206. 
206. 
213. 
215. 
213. 
213. 
216. 
215. 
215. 
215. 
215. 
215. 
215- 
213. 

203. 
203. 
203. 
203. 
203. 
203. 
203- 
203. 
203. 


(18) 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C. 


(19) 


O 
(20) 


11     III         24,6 

'Included  in  194c. 

221    V    I    18.61 
Included  in  201c. 
44|  VII  I     25. 2| 

jlncluded  in  202c. 

Included  in  201c. 

21|     V    I    23.01 
Included  in  205c. 

I2|    IV    I     12.41 
Included  in  206c. 
Included  in  205c. 

14|    IV    I    20  01 
Included  in  20«c. 
Included  in  205c. 


Price  indexes 


(21) 


1929 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


95.11   100,01 
86,  4|   100.01 


5|  105.81   100.01 
31     93.51   100.01 


143.  3 

87.01  111.2 
67,  1 1     84,5 

79.81  105.7 
90.  5|  105.8 


5|  104.91   100.01     (13.91     07, 


80     IX        60.6      10     82.3    100.0 
95    X-b        65.6      10      82.4    100.0 

[included  in  212c. 


36.2 
36.2 


90 

I.X 

67.5 

10 

86.4 

lOO.  0 

30  4 

77 

VIII 

42.7 

9 

96.2 

100.0 

55,2 

84 

IX 

55.9 

10 

83.  1 

100.0 

34.9 

90 

IX 

77.0 

10 

107.4 

100.0 

25,5 

Discarded— Inaaequate  data. 


20      V 

32.8 

7      93.1 

lOOO 

60.1 

30     VI 

22.4 

5      86. 7 

100.0 

08.0 

49    VII 

36.4 

8      88. 0 

100.0 

66.3 

65  VIII 

35.8 

8     81.0 

100.0 

52,4 

Included  in  222c. 


II 

7.4 

2 

105,  0 

100.  0 

87.5 

I 

6.3 

2 

100,0 

100.0 

8.3.3 

II 

9.4 

3 

93,7 

100.0 

87.4 

V 

10.8 

3 

92,  1 

100.0 

87.  1 

IV 

23.8 

6 

8,8.4 

100.0 

77,4 

IV 

24.5 

6 

97.4 

100.0 

75.3 

I 

24.5 

6 

159.0 

100. 0 

70.9 

1 

-3.6 

1 

92.8 

100.0 

107.2 

Discarded— Inadequate  data. 


9 
11 

III 
HI 

J1937  data  lacking 

36 

VII 

4,5,9 

9 

104,  r, 

100  0 

61,8 

6 

II 

25,6 

6 

VM.  3 

1110.  (1 

99,  9 

2 

I 

0 

1 

KM,  0 

1(K),  0 

96.7 

16 

IV 

30.1 

7 

103,  2 

100,0 

68.6 

11 

III 

32.0 

i 

100,  0 

UK),  0 

72.  6 

10 

III 

33,2 

8 

117,5 

100,0 

77,6 

11 

IV-a 

38,0 

8 

110  5 

100.0 

69.1 

Discurded  inadvertently. 


9 
17 
20 
11 

III 
V 
V 

III 

25,0 
49,4 
31,4 
29,0 

6 
10 
7 

121,7 
117,0 
1 10,  4 
122,2 

100.0 
IIX),  0 
100.0 
100,0 

77.6 
59,4 
69,6 
68,3 

Disca 
15 
(14 

rded— 

IV 

VIII 

Inadec 
26,8 
38  8 

uate 
6 

8 

data, 
100.0 
93.6 

lOOO 
100,0 

79,1 
50.4 

Discarded— Inadequate  data. 


VIII 

43,8 

9 

102.0 

100.0 

44,  1 

VIII 

38,8 

8 

93,8 

100.  0 

51.4 

IX 

42,0 

9 

95,7 

100,0 

53,0 

VI 

34,0 

8 

94,2 

100,0 

60.5 

VII 

37.1 

8 

90.4 

100.0 

51.8 

93.7 
103.6 


95.8 
95.8 
81.6 
105.  0 


8.').  8 
80.7 
85.4 
76.4 


89.8 
79,2 
93.7 
95.9 
102.3 
99.6 


90.8 
107.2 


115.4 
137.9 
93.3 
97.4 
109.2 
121.5 
114.1 

106.1 
117.7 
101.9 
94.5 


111.9 
78.4 


75.8 
80.4 


89.0 
77.8 
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Name  of  commodity 


(2) 


309 

310 

311 

312 

313 

314 

315 

316 

317  I 

318cl 

318 

319 

320 

321 

322 

323 

324 

325c 

325 

326 


IV.  TEXTILES — continued 
Cotton  ^oods— Continued 

Gingham 

Mu5lin 

Muslin  No  .1,80  x  92 

Muslin  No.  2,  80.\  80_ 

Muslin  No.  3,  80x  80 

Muslin  No.  4,  96  X  100.. 

Osnaburg 

Percale 

Print  cloth,  27-inch 

Print  cloth.  38H-inch 

Filling  sateen _ 

Sheeting,  bleached 

Sheeting,  light 

Sheeting,  heavy 

Sheeting,  brown 

Sheeting,  heavy _ 

Sheeting,  medium 

Sheeting,  light 

Shirting,  madra.s 

Shirting,  percale 

Ticliing 

Tire  cord 

Tire  builders 

Toweling 

Yarn,  carded 

Yarn,  10/1,  North. 

Yam,  22/1,  North 

Yarn,  40's,  South 

Yarn,  twisted 

Yarn,  20/2 

Yarn,  40/2 


Knit  goods 

Hose,  men's  cot  ton 

Hose,  women's,  mercerized 

Hose,  women's,  rayon 

Hose,  men's,  silk 

Hose,  women's,  silii 

Underwear,  men's  cotton 

Unionsuits,  women 's,cotton--- 

Unionsuits,  men's,  wool 

Underwear,  men's  wool,  2  pc . . . 

Rayon 

Rayon,  150, 1st.. 

Rayon,  1,10,  2d 

Rayon,  300, 1st 

Rayon.  300,  2d 

Raw  silk 

Silk,  Canton 

Silk,  Japan,  white 

Silk,  Japan,  double  e.\tra 

Silk, Japan,  yellow 

Silk,  yam,  domestic 

Silk,  yarn,  62/1 

Silk  yarn,  60/2 

Silk  yarn,  imported 

Silk  yam,  thrown 

Silk  yarn,  crepe 

Silk  yam,  organzine 

Silk  yam,  tram 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

Wool  broadcloth... 

Wool  crepe 

Flannel 

Suiting,  worsted 

Serge 

Sicilian  cloth... 

Flannel,  7-ounce 

Overcoating,  heavy 

Overcoating,  top 

Suiting,  serge 

Suiting,  serge,  15-ounce 

Suiting,  serge,  16-ounce 

Uniform  serge,  fine 

U  niform  .serge,  medium 

Uniform  serge,  unfinished... 

Trousering 

Yam,  2/32  stock.. 

Yam,  weaving 

Yam,  half  blood 

■i'am,  fine -.. 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913  38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1924-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-28 
1926-38 
1926-38 


1913-38 
1923-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1923-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1923-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


Fabrication 


°=P5 

a  . 


(4) 


M 

M. 
M 
M 


Raw. 

semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


Durability 


Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non- 
durable 


(7) 


Source 


B 

it- 

d   03 


(13) 


SZ 


(14) 


M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 
A-I 
A-I 
A-I 
A-I 
A-I 

M 

M 

M 
M-I 

M 

M 

M 

M 


C  03 

CO  a 


'■3S 


(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


203.... 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

203 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

207 

629 

629 

629 

629 

629 

Import 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

209 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212 

212.-- 

212 

212 

212 

212 


16 

IV 

22.4 

5 

97.  I 

100.0 

67.2 

88 

IX 

47.5 

9 

82.1 

lOO.  0 

43.5 

33 

VI 

32.6 

7 

95.6 

100.  0 

58.5 

93 

X-a 

46.0 

9 

99.6 

100.0 

50.0 

95 

X-b 

45.0 

9 

101.3 

100.0 

47.2 

13 

IV 

26.6 

6 

113.  0 

100.0 

73.2 

40 

VII 

34.5 

8 

98.2 

100.0 

64.4 

jlncluded  in 

64|  VIII 
1 

270c. 

43.8 

9 

103.1 

100.0 

60.01 

Price  flexibility 


Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

N.  R.C. 


(17) 


(18) 


19      V 
51   VIII 


Sensi- 
tivity 

N.  R.  C. 


2-2?  i 

o 
O 

(20) 


SaS 


(19) 


Price  indexes 


(21) 


9      85.7 
7    101.8 


(22) 


100.0 
100.0 


1932 


(23) 


58. 
56.6 


(24) 


■Included  in  261c. 


78.1 
79.0 


79,3 
82.0 
82.2 
91.9 
84.3 
99.5 
77.8 


Included  in  272  c. 


VI 

VIII 

VII 

IX 

IX 

VI 

IX 


18.8 

5 

105.6 

lOO.O 

72.1 

81,7 

35.6 

8 

102.8 

100.0 

60.3 

91,7 

41.6 

9 

93.3 

100,0 

50.7 

84.6 

37.6 

8 

90.6 

100.0 

47.9 

71.1 

41.9 

9 

96,2 

100,0 

43.8 

71.4 

27.6 

7 

122.7 

100.0 

72.4 

100.0 

43.1 

9 

100.4 

100.0 

49.1 

84.4 

•Included  in  281  e. 


94 1  X-a 
■Included  in 


24 

VI 

40.4 

9 

101.5 

100.0 

63.6 

31 

VI 

34.2 

S 

106.6 

100.0 

60.2 

35 

VII 

27.7 

7 

122.2 

100.0 

47.3 

24 

VI 

18.1 

6 

124.5 

100,0 

69.4 

35 

VII 

32.0 

7 

120,2 

100,0 

47.2 

27 

VI 

27.4 

6 

109,4 

100,0 

73.9 

13 

rv 

28.6 

7 

lOlO 

100,0 

67.9 

4 

I 

4.2 

2 

102  2 

100,0 

95.4 

12 

rv 

18.3 

5 

110.7 

100.0 

82  6 

22 

v 

22.6 

6 

146.2 

100.0 

51.6 

Included  in  295  c. 

I   36.  e 

299  c, 


94 1  X-a 
Included  in  '. 


35|  VTI 

■Included  in 

21 1     V 
93 1  X-a 


Included  in  306  c. 


I     45.81       9|     98.61  100.01     47.0]     85.6 
284  c. 


107,9 
88,8 
50,0 
55,0 
.W,  6 

102,7 
92,9 
92.1 

101.8 
48.5 


81  123.91  100.01     32.51     36.2 


5|   132.61  100.01     62.11     63.9 


61  128.41  100.01    75.11    87.7 
7|  I11.6|  100. 0|     41. 3|    44.9 


91.8 
87.0 
91.7 
80.6 
101.2 
108.6 
84.9 
111.0 
117.2 
101.3 


I     19.81 
303  c. 

I     1S-*'I 
31.  2| 


15 

IV 

28.4 

7 

105.5 

100.0 

67.5 

2X 

VI 

31.8 

7 

96.8 

100.0 

61.7 

•26 

VI 

26.2 

6 

113.  1 

100.0 

69.7 

17 

V 

44.3 

9 

108.9 

100.0 

46.0 

26 

■VI 

32.3 

7 

106.0 

100.0 

68.3 

19 

V 

20.0 

5 

90.5 

100.0 

84.3 

14 

IV 

17.6 

5 

102.2 

100.0 

74.9 

21 

V 

36.6 

8 

101.1 

100.0 

68.9 

2:1 

VI 

39.9 

9 

107.9 

100.0 

68.7 

32 

VI 

35.6 

8 

105.9 

100.0 

65.1 

Included  in  318  c. 


301    VI    I  37.71  81    102.11  100. 0|  63. 2|  101.8 
Missing. 

Ml  VIII  I  40.41  91    96. 2 1  100.01  65.91    92.6 

72|VIIl|  40. 8|  9|  105  5|  100.  0|  58. 4| 


jlncluded  in  325  c. 
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327 
328 

329 

330 

331 

332 

333 

334 

335 

33fi 

337 

338 

339 

340 

341c 

341 

342 


343 
344 
345 


346 
347 

348 


349 

350c 

350 

351 

352 


354 


355 

35« 

357 

358 

359c 

359 

360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366 


367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 


Name  of  commodit  y 


(2) 


IV.  TEXTILES — continued 

Other  Itzlile  productt 

Burlap 

nemp 

Jute 

Artificial  leather,  heavy _ 

Artificial  leather,  light .-. 

Cotton  rope 

Nranila  rojie 

Sisal  rope 

Sisal- -- 

Cotton  thread 

Linen  thread 

Binder  twine 

Cotton  twine 

Hard  fiher  twine 

Jute  yarn 

Jute  yarn  No.  I 

Jute  yarn  No.  2 

V.  FTEL  AND  UGBTINO 

ATittiracUe 

Anthracite,  chestnut 

Anthracite,  egg 

Anthracite,  pea 

Biluminout 

Soft  coal,  mine  run 

Soft  coal,  sizes 

Soft  coal,  screening 

Coke 

Beehive  coke 

Retort  coke 

Retort  coke,  Alabama.-. 

Retort  coke.  New  Jersey 

Retort  coke,  Chicago 

Electricity 

Electricity 

Gttt 

Gas 

Petroleum  pTOductg 

Fuel  oil,  ("iklahonia 

Fuel  oil,  Pennsylvania- 

Gasoline,  natural,  Oklahoma.. 

Gasoline,  (^ali/omia 

Gasoline,  F.iistem 

(Jasoline,  Northern  Texas 

Gasoline,  Oklahoma 

Gasoline,  Pennsylvania 

Kerosene,  Standard 

Kerosene,  white 

Petroleum,  California 

Petroleum,  Kansjis 

Petroleum,  Pennsylvania 

TI.  METAl."'  AMI  METAL 
PROIHTT3 

Agricultural  impUmenti 

Grain  hinder 

Cultivator 

Grain  drill 

Engine,  3  horsepower 

Hay  forks 

Disk  harrow 

Peptooth  harrow ,. 

Spring-tooth  harrow 

Harvester,  thresher 

Hoes 

Hay  loader 

Hay  mower 

Corn  picker.-- 

Corn  planter 


Price 
data 

availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 


1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 

1922-38 
1913-38 
1922-38 


1926-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1921-38 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-.38 
191.3-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-.'i8 


1913-37' 
1913-37' 
1913-37' 
19 13-37  > 
1926-38 
1926-37' 
1913-37' 
1913-37' 
1926-37' 
1926-38 
1913-37' 
1913-37' 
1913-37' 
1913-37»l 


Fabrication 


3    . 
03     ■ 

E« 
o 
!c 
» 

(4) 


M 


Durability 


Raw, 
semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


S 

RS 
R 

S 

S 

F 
SF 
SF 
RS 

S 

s 

SF 

F 
SF 

S 

S 

S 


RF 
RF 
RF 


R 

RF 
R 


SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
SF 
RS 
HS 
RS 


Dura- 
able, 
scnii- 
dura- 
ble.  nou' 
durable 


D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D     ... 


Source 


(12) 


•£P5 

i  - 

d 
o 

(13) 


SO 

=  1 


»  c 


(14) 


M 
M 
A- 1 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
A-I 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 


M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


="2 

.s  s 

«  a 


E  o 
9S 


1^ 
(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


202 

Import. 

do. 

220 

220 

203 

202 

202 

Import 

203 

202 

202 

203 

202 

202 

202 

202 


Mining-. 
....do... 
....do... 


do- 

do- 

do. 

701 

701 

701 

701 

701 

Service 

703 

706 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 

705 


1301 
1301 
1301 
1301 
1125 
1301 
1301 
1301 
1301 
1125 
1301 
1301. 
1301. 
1301. 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 

of  chan::e 

1926-33 

N.  R  C. 


(17) 


3 


O 
(18) 


(19) 


X-a 
IX 
IX 
IV 
IV 
VIII 
V 
IV 
VII 
II 
II 
IV 
IX 
V 
V 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.R.C. 


c 

(20) 


30.8 
61.2 
40.6 
4.2 
6.8 
35.2 
21.6 
20.8 
57.2 
-18.2 
9.8 
28.5 
45.0 
40  2 
22.5 


Price  inde.\es 


1929=100 


1926 

1929 

1932 

(21) 

(22) 

(23) 

107.2 

100.0 

50.8 

131.  4 

100.0 

35.  1 

124.  2 

100.0 

41.6 

98.  I 

100.0 

84.8 

98.  1 

100.0 

82.4 

1 10.  4 

100.  0 

54.6 

110.9 

100.  0 

70  0 

lOH.  9 

100.0 

68.5 

120.  5 

lOOO 

30  7 

100.  0 

100.0 

95.9 

99.7 

100.0 

90  4 

122.9 

100.0 

59.2 

88.7 

100.0 

44.5 

112.1 

100.0 

51.3 

121.  4 

lOOO 

68.7 

1937 


(24) 


Included  in  341c. 


VII 

-3.9 

1 

106.8 

lOOO 

94.  6 

VII 

-2.0 

1 

105.6 

100.0 

92.7 

Vll 

-8.8 

1 

116.0 

100.0 

108.4 

VI 

12.3 

3 

109.2 

100.0 

92  0 

VII 

17.6 

5 

109.4 

100.0 

83.9 

VII 

13.6 

4 

111. 2 

100.0 

94.1 

VIII 

52.5 

10 

147.7 

100.0 

76.4 

VI 

23.7 

6 

118.2 

100.0 

90  8 

63.3 
92  5 
64.5 
78.0 
78.5 
79.6 
83.3 
78.5 
75.7 
55.3 
I0O4 
7.5.4 
79.1 
83.0 
82  4 


81.4 
81.5 
99.3 


108.6 
103.0 
115.5 


157.8 
129.0 


Included  in  350e. 


I  )iscarded— Data  is  average  realization,  not  price. 


IX 
IX 

X-8 

IX 
x-a 


52.6     10    177.0   100.  J     58.2    121.6 


30  2 

44.2 
31.7 
24.8 


134.0 
140  1 
151.5 
139.  1 


100.0 

loao 

100.0 

loao 


65.8 
34.7 
72.9 
61.2 


Included  in  359c. 


43 

VII 

16.5 

4 

110  3 

100.0 

70  7 

86 

IX 

20  8 

5 

141.2 

100.0 

65.0 

19 

V 

19.5 

6 

127.6 

100.0 

78.4 

45 

Vll 

31.2 

7 

1,52.  9 

loao 

65.7 

60 

VIII 

33.3 

8 

95.6 

lOOO 

49.7 

2 

7.8 

3 

10O8 

lOOO 

91.7 

3 

12  2 

3 

108.  1 

lOOO 

96.4 

1 

11.8 

101.0 

loao 

100,  0 

1 

4.8 

101,6 

100.  0 

95.  3 

4 

11.2 

100.0 

lOOO 

90  4 

3 

12.0 

104.2 

100.  0 

92.  7 

4 

17.2 

112  7 

lOOO 

90.3 

5 

II 

17,2 

128,4 

100.0 

91.3 

1 

-2  4 

100.7 

ion,  0 

9K.  1 

4 

8.6 

lUO,  0 

100,  0 

92  0 

3 

10  9 

101.9 

100.0 

94.3 

o 

13  0 

10O.8 

100.0 

96,6 

4 

-7.8 

116.6 

100.  0 

96,  3 

0 

6.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

92.0 
67.7 
109.2 
72  0 


74.4 
71.6 
95.8 
93.9 
06.0 


lO.',.  0 
117.3 
123.6 
100.3 
103.  3 
109.3 
115.1 
116.9 

91.5 
101.2 
no  4 
117.3 

77.0 
112.1 
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Table  I. — Tentative  price  classification — Continued 


Name  of  commodity 
(2) 

Price 

data 
availa- 
ble 

(31 

Fabricat 

on 

Durability 

« 
i 

(10) 

« 

z' 

i-T 

x: 

o 
•a 

a 

a 

o 

5 
(11) 

Source 

.ad 
e« 

3« 

is 
<.a 

(14) 

§d 

% 

(3  a 

■^  33 

P    M 

fe  O 

l| 

(16) 

Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 

(16) 

Price  flexibility 

Price  indexes 

E 

3 

4J 

U     - 
toCS 

o 

& 

OS 
(4) 

Raw, 

semifin- 
ished or 
finished 

CO 

3 
n 

a 
o 
a 

1 
(7) 

Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non- 
durable 

PJ 
w 
m 
z 

B 

§ 

a 
o 

a 

(12) 

g 
a 

°« 

is 
i 

o 

(13) 

Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

N.  R.  C. 

Sensi- 
tivity 
N,  R,  C. 

1929=100 

CO 

m 
(1) 

(5) 

Z 
(6) 

(8) 

d 
Z 

(9) 

.a  w 

a  <i 
(17) 

a 

3 

a  u 
|J 

O 
(18) 

i  a  >» 

o  ;j= 
■sag 

(19) 

a 

3 

a  u 

o 

a 

(20) 

1926 
(21) 

1929 
(22) 

1932 
(23) 

1937 
(24) 

381 

VI.   METAL3  AND   METAL 

PRODUCTS — continued 
Agricultural  implements— Con. 

1913-37= 

1913-37' 

1913-37' 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1913-37' 

1913-37' 

1913-37' 

1913-37 

1913-38 

1926-38 

1913-37 

1926-37' 

1913-37' 

1926-37= 

1913-37' 

1926-38 

1914-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1919-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1925-38 
1926-38 
1914-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1915-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1916-38 
I913-.38 
1913-38 
1913  38 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

■  M 

M 
M 
M 

"m" 

M 
M 
R 
R 
R 
R 
E 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
R 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

"m  " 

M 
R 

M 
M 

"m  ■ 
"m" 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

r 

F 
F 

r 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 

S 

s 

F 

S 

s 
s 

F 

s 

F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
R 
R 
R 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
R 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

r 

F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 

S 
F 
F 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 

s 

F 

s 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 

s 

F 

F 
F 
F 
F 

S 
S 

s 

R 
R 
R 

S 

s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 
F 
R 

s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 

s 
s 

F 

s 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

g 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 

n 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

b 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

b 
b' 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

b 

D 
D 

b 

D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

s 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

n 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

p- 



p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

p' 

■p" 

p" 

p 
p 
p 

p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

p- 

p 
p 
p 
p 

p 

p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

§ 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
-M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

U 
U 

u 
u 

D 

u 
u 
r 
u 

D 
D 

0 
U 
U 

u 
u 
u 

s 

D 
D 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

D 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 

D 
D 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
.s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

D 

s 

1301 

0 

6 
5 
5 
4 
1 
4 
6 
0 
5 
3 
2 
2 
2 
5 
6 
6 

2 

0 

6 

28 

4 

39 

38 

29 

36 

9 

28 

8 

13 

17 

17 

15 

29 

6 

24 

2 

1 

7 

7 

3 

16 

19 

41 

I 
II 

II 
II 

I 

I 

I 
II 

I 
II 

I 

I 

I 

I 
II 
II 
II 

I 

I 

II 
VI 

I 
VII 
VII 
VI 
VII 

III 

VI 

III 

IV 

V 

V 
IV 
VI 

II 

VI 

I 
I 
n 
II 
I 

IV 

V 

VII 

8  4 
21.7 

13  3 
20,4 

9.4 
10.3 

14  0 
9.7 

17.8 
9.7 
8.0 
11.2 
7.0 
14.2 
15.7 
13.0 
13.0 

1.4 
0 
16.9 
26.4 
.6 
33.2 
30.6 
27.5 
32.8 
25.6 
26.0 

1.4 
22.6 
26.2 
25.7 
15.2 
18.2 

2.0 
14.0 

1.8 

.5 

23.6 

19.3 

9.4 
23.8 
11.2 
25.2 

3-5 

425c. 

31.4 

427c. 

28.5 
427c. 

41.  f 

427  c. 

19.2 

50.7 

4.2 

2.0 

26.1 

25.7 

.1 

34,4 

14.0 

16.6 

3  0 

6.0 

66.0 

25.9 

24.0 

22.7 

20.7 

14.4 

35  6 

25.2 

15.0 

17.4 

14.6 

3.0 

17.0 

3 
5 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
4 
4 
4 

2 
1 
4 
6 
2 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
6 
2 
6 
6 
6 
4 
5 
2 
4 
2 
2 
6 
6 
3 
6 
3 
6 
2 

7 

1       7 

1       9 

5 
10 
2 
2 
6 
6 
I 
8 
4 
4 
2 
2 
10 
6 
6 
5 
5 
4 
8 
6 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 

100.0 
101,6 
105.5 
110.4 
100.0 
105.  5 
102.0 

98.4 
100.0 

93.9 
100,  0 
100,0 
107,4 

100.  0 
100,0 
100,0 

104  4 

100,0 
100,0 
100,0 

98,5 
109.1 

98  5 
103.7 

102.  9 
108.3 
100.0 

101.  0 
96  4 
89.0 
92.4 

100.5 
108.  1 
103.2 
101.7 
121.2 
100.0 
100. 0 

loao 

100.0 
100.0 
91.9 
87.3 

103.  1 
95  8 

102.  5 

90.7 

139.9 

104.0 
140.1 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

97.4 
100.  0 

83.1 

99,3 
108,  5 
101,2 
100.0 

91.2 
106.0 
104.7 
110.4 
102.2 
104.2 
130.4 
108,5 

105  0 
107.  5 
102.  S 
109,9 
100,9 

100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100,0 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
88  3 
83.9 
78.6 
90.8 

100.  0 
94  8 
91.9 

100,0 
91,7 

115,0 
93,4 
95.3 
88.6 
74.2 
86,7 
91.1 

99.0 
100.0 
80,9 
81,3 
100,0 
77.0 
82.0 
74.6 
79.7 
77.8 
76.6 
102.3 
81.8 
70.0 
82.4 
89.7 
88.  1 
91.9 
77.6 
100.0 
100.0 
70.2 
81.9 
99.7 
59.2 
74  5 
76.8 

116.9 

382 

1301 

120.0 

383 

2-horse  plow 

1301 

94.4 

384 

1309   

98.  1 

385 

1125 

100.3 

3Hfi 

1301 

120.  6 

3S7 

1301             -   . 

117.6 

388 

1305 

103.7 

3H9 

1301 

1125 

1125 

135  7 

390 

Shovels    -                       

N 

M 

102.8 

391 

145  9 

392 

1301   

109.2 

393 

1301 

104.6 

394 

Tractor,  10-20  horsepower 

Tractor,  15-30  horsepower 

1301 

105.5 

395 

1301 

79  8 

396 

1404 

99.4 

397 

Windmill 

1304 

108.1 

398 

Iron  and  steel 

N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1112 

100.7 

399 

Augers 

1103 

100.0 

Axes 

Bar  iron,  Chicago 

Bar  iron,  Pittsburgh. 

1103 

95  6 

401 

1112 

115.3 

402 

1112 

101.  1 

403 

1112  .. 

120.3 

4U4 

1112 

125.  1 

1112. 

104.2 

Cold  finished  bars 

1112  ..   .     .. 

125.0 

407 

1120 

106.7 

40S 

Steel  billets 

N 

M 

I1I2 

105.3 

Boiler  tubes — 

Machine  bolts 

Plow  bolts 

1119 

107.4 

1101 

108.9 

411 

N 

M 

1101... 

92.3 

412 

Stove  bolts __ 

Track  bolts 

1101 

116.2 

1101 

109.9 

414 

N 

M 

1109 

112.7 

Garbase  cans.. 

1123 

87.8 

416 

1322 

83.2 

417 

Chisels 

Files 

Hammers 

N 

N 
N 

N 

N 
M 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

M 
M 
M 

'm 

.M 
.M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1103 

103.6 

101.0 

1125        ...   . 

87.7 

420 

1103 

102.4 

421 

Corn  knives 

1103 

118.  1 

422 

1109 

65.9 

Mortise  locks 

Wire  nails 

U09     . 

71.4 

424 

1113 

Mining 

do 

do 

1110 

103.9 

425c 
425 

Mesabi  ore - 

Be^ssemer  ore 

2!      I 
Jlncluded  in 
48i  VII 
jlncluded  in 

201     V 
Included  in 

351  VII 
Included  in 

100.  Ol  101.  3I   109.6 

426 

Non-  Bessemer  ore 

427c 

100.01     80.81   124.4 

427 

1110.- 

428 

1110 

429 

Ferromanpanese 

1110... 

100.01     67. 9|     92.8 

Foundry  iron,  Pittsburgh 

Foundry  iron,  Birmingham 

Malleable  iron 

1110 

431 

1110 

100. 0|     73. 0]   129.  1 

432 

1110.-.- 

433 

1110 

29 

62 

9 

9 

7 

40 

4 

30 

15 

24 

7 

5 

85 

70 

57 

64 

IS 

17 

61 

32 

13 

18 

10 

2 

35 

VI 
VIII 

III 
III 
II 

VII 

I 

VI 
IV 
VI 

II 
11 

IX 
VIII 
VIII 
VIII 

V 

V 
VIII 

VI 

IV 

V 

III 
I 

VII 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  c 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

78.8 
70.3 
92.7 
94.0 
69.2 
81,8 
98.6 
73.3 
94,9 
89,2 
96.0 
93.6 
42.2 
78.3 
69,1 
79  4 
84,4 
91,0 
70,4 
89,2 
85.3 
85  3 
88  1 
100.0 
86.4 

96.0 

434 

1102       

142.0 

435 

112S 

93.9 

436 

1128 

92.0 

437 

1103. - 

90.6 

438 

1112 

115.0 

1112 

97.4 

440 

1101   

115.4 

.... 

1101. 

117.8 

442 

Wire  rods 

1112 

111.6 

443 

N 
N 
N 

N 
N 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1116 

98.0 

1116 

99.3 

445 

116.5 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

1112 

108.4 

447 

Auto  body  sheets 

1112- 

86.1 

448 

1112 

104.2 

449 

Skelp 

N 

M 

1112 

110.2 

450 

Track  spikes 

1113 

110.9 

451 

Cold  rolled  steel 

1112.. 

112.1 

452 

N 
N 
N 
N 

N 

N 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

1112 

111.6 

1112 

100,6 

454 

1112  -. 

105.  4 

455 

1112 

105,5 

456 

Vises 

1125 

105.9 

457r 

Wire 

1127 

106,8 
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Table  I. —  Tentative  price  classification — Continued 


n 
(1) 


457 

459 
460 
461 


462c 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 

46" 

468 


469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 
476 
477 
478 
479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 
485 
486 
487 
488 


489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 
496 


497 
498 

499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
604 
505 
606 
607 
508 


509 


610 
5U 
512 
513 
514 


Name  of  commodity 


(2) 


VI.   UETALS  AND   METAL 

PRODUCTS — cont  iuued 


Iron  and  »(ef(— Continued 


Annealed  wire 

Barbed  Ralvanized  wire 

Galvanized  wire 

Woven  fence  wire 

Wood  screws. 


Motor  alticles 


Passenger  cars. 

Buicli 

Cadillac 

Chevrolet 

IJodge 

Ford 

Packard 

Trucks.. 


Non/nrouj  mtUtlt 


Aluminum 

.\ntimony 

Babbitt  metal 

Copper,  electrolytic. 

lA^ad,  soft 

Nickel,  cathode 

I^-ad  pi[)e 

Mercury 

Brass  rods 

Copper  rods 

Brass  sheets 

Copper  sheets 

Zinc  sheets.- 

Silver 

Solder 

Tin_ 

Brass  tubes 

Brass  wire 

Copper  wire 

Zinc  pig 


Plumbing  and  healing 


Heating  boilers. 
Range  Doilers-.- 

Water  closets 

Lavatories 

Radiation 

Sinks 

Bathtubs 

Laundry  tubs... 


Til.   HOLDING  MATERLILS 


Brick  and  tile 


Concrete  blocks 

Common  brick 

Red  brick 

Firebrick 

Face  brick 

Paving  brick ,. 

Sand  lime  brick 

Silica  brick 

Drain  tile 

Floor  tile 

Hollow  building  tile. 

Roofing  lile 

Wall  tile 


Cement 

Portland  cement 

BufTmglon  cement 

Northampton  cement.. 

Lumber 

Douglas  fir  lath ._. 

Yellow  pine  lath 

Red  cedar 

Chestnut 

Cypress 


Fabrication 


Price 
daia 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 
1923-38 
1926-38 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1920-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
lH25-:i8 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1925-38 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


1926-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926  38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1915-38 
192t>-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


(4) 


1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 


Raw. 
semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


(S) 


M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


M 
M 

M 


M 


Durability 


Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non 
durable 


D 

1) 

1) 

D 

1) 

I) 

D 

D 

[) 

D 

n 

1> 

D 

D 

D 

.... 

D 

D 

P 

D 

n 

P 

D 

0 

u 

U 

D 

n 

P 

D 

0 

D 

P 

D 

n 

P 

1) 

D 

D 

P 

D 

n 

P 

D 

n 

i> 

D 

I) 

I) 

IJ 

T> 

n 

P 

D 

D 

D 

P 

U 

n 

n 

P 

D 

D 

P 

i> 

T> 

n 

-  .. 

I) 

I) 

P 

U 

n 

1) 

D 

D 

1) 

1) 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

D 

U 

n 

U 

I) 

D 

T> 

D 

D 

D 

I) 

D 



D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

D 

P 

D 

I) 

D 

P 

D 

I) 

I) 

P 

D 

I) 

I) 

P 

1) 

1) 

D 

P 

1) 

n 

T> 

P 

1) 

T) 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

P 

1) 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

P 

IJ 

D 

D 

P 

U 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

n 

P 

D 

1) 

D 

P 

D 

D 

D 

P 

D 

D 

P 

I) 

D 

P 

1) 

D 

D 

I) 

D 



D 

P 

Source 


(13) 


3  o 

£■5 


2^ 


(14) 


Mi 
Mi 
M 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi-I 
M 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
M 

Mi-I 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
\1 
M 


M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 


F 
F 
,F 
F 
F 


5  =5 

a  a 


(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


1127.. 
1127.. 
1127.. 
1127.. 
1117., 


1408.. 
1408.. 
1408.. 
1408., 
1408.. 
1408. 
1408.. 
1408. 


608 

1212 

1215 

1216 

Import 

1212... 

Mining 

1212 

1212. 

1212 

1212 

1212 

Mining 

1212.--- 

Import 

1212 

1126.. 

1126 

1218 


1321. 
1114.. 
1017. 
1017. 
1U9. 
1114. 
1114. 
1005. 


Price  flexibility 


Frequency 
of  change 

1926-33 
N.  R.  C. 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  K.C 


Price  indexes 


1929=100 


a  » 


(17) 


(18) 


M  ©  2 
V  ^  9 
■SftS 


(19) 


(20) 


1926 


(21) 


1929 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


Included  in  457c. 


HI 
39    VII 


16.9 
29.8 


100.01  100.  n     88.5    110.8 
84.1    100.0      76.3    112.2 


Discarded — Items  not  comparable  yc.ir  to  year. 

Separate  data  not  available. 

Discarded — Items  not  comparable  year  to  year. 


1005. 
1004. 
1004. 
10O4. 
1004. 
10O4. 
1018. 
1004. 
1004. 
1004. 
1004. 
1005. 
1004. 

1002. 
1002. 
1002. 

311.. 
311.. 
311.. 
311.. 
311.. 


13 

IV 

-3.8 

I 

112.9 

100.0 

95.8 

94 

v' 

73.9 

10 

178.3 

100. 0 

62.9 

17 

42.9 

9 

100.4 

100.0 

74.2 

8(1 

IX 

65.  6 

10 

76.3 

100.0 

30.8 

82 

IX 

47.4 

9 

123.6 

100.0 

46.7 

2 

1 

0 

1 

HI.  5 

100.  0 

100.0 

7(1 

VIII 

35.4 

8 

119,8 

10(1.  C 

63.0 

83 

IX 

37.4 

8 

74,7 

100.11 

58.2 

67 

VIII 

39.3 

8 

79,  1 

100.0 

48.1 

72 

VIII 

37.4 

8 

84,0 

100,  0 

48.6 

67 

VIII 

37.8 

8 

81.8 

100,0 

63.6 

68 

via 

32.9 

7 

79,7 

100,  0 

56.6 

34 

VI 

16.0 

4 

115.  1 

100,0 

88.0 

95 

X-b 

39.2 

8 

117.1 

100,0 

53.0 

75 

VIII 

56.2 

1(1 

134.  6 

100,0 

50.9 

95 

X-h 

61.6 

10 

144.7 

100,0 

48,6 

68 

VIII 

34.1 

fl 

84.1 

lOOO 

5!.  9 

67 

VIII 

38.8 

fl 

82.2 

100,0 

52,4 

67 

VIII 

53.5 

10 

79.6 

100,  0 

39.6 

88 

IX 

52.8 

10 

112.7 

100.0 

47.6 

83.9 
173.6 
134.2 
72.8 
88.3 
100.0 
96.9 
91.3 
74.8 
72.0 
82.9 
79.0 
108.1 
84.5 
114.1 
120.5 
78.0 
82.3 
86.2 
100.8 


Discarded— Items  not  comparable  year  to  year. 


29 

VI 

16.0 

4 

101.3 

100.0 

35 

VII 

29.2 

7 

90.0 

UKI.  0 

44 

VII 

13.  1 

4 

112,5 

100.0 

24 

VI 

34.0 

8 

84,7 

lOOO 

22 

V 

6.5 

2 

123,5 

lOOO 

26 

VI 

16.8 

4 

123,8 

100,0 

16 

IV 

20.4 

5 

96,4 

100.0 

2 

I 

5.0 

2 

88.3 

100.  0 

36 

VII 

30.7 

7 

I.W.  4 

100.0 

93.8 
51.2 

78.5 
59,0 
77.6 
74,4 
68.8 


119.6 
60.7 
83,2 
85.9 
68.8 
82.5 
78.4 


89.0 
Not  included  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  i 
11 
18 
19 


12 
7 


III 

23.9 

6 

96.  5 

100,  0 

84.  1 

V 

15,  1 

4 

119.6 

100,0 

89.8 

V 

18.2 

5 

99,6 

100.  0 

74.7 

II 

14.6 

4 

104,9 

lOO.O 

78.6 

in 

24,2 

6 

95.  3 

KXI.  0 

84.1 

III 

29,8 

7 

108,0 

100.0 

71.3 

II 

43,8 

9 

100,  0 

100.  0 

55.  2 

IV 

33,2 

8 

103.0 

100.0 

63.1 

II 

2,4 

2 

lOH,  4 

100.  0 

95.  2 

n 

12.6 

3 

100.0 

100. 0 

62.6 

IV 

17.4 

4 

108,9 

100.0 

84.7 

139.4 
nde.x. 
116.0 
109.8 
85.9 
86.3 
116.5 
102.  3 
97.9 
92.7 
9.5.2 
50.4 


15     IV         17. 4        4    108. 9    100. 0      84. 7    104.  1 
Not  included  in  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 


106.7 
114.7 
102.6 
129.5 
118.6 


91 

TX 

28.8 

7 

110.0 

lOOO 

74.5 

89 

IX 

52,8 

10 

136.  2 

100.0 

54.5 

27 

VI 

22.8 

6 

108.6 

100,0 

78,5 

12 

IV 

29.2 

7 

122.1 

100,0 

85.  5 

24 

VI 

26.6 

6 

116.3 

100.0 

82.8 
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Table  I. —  Tentative  price  classification — Continued 


Name  of  commodity 


P) 


559 

560 

561 

5«2 

5fi3 

5fi4 

565r 

5fi5 

SBB 

567c 

567 

568 

669 

670 

571 

572 

673 

574c 

574 

575 

576 

577 

678 

679 

5S0 

581 

682 


Vn.  BUILDING  MATERIALS — Con. 

Lumber — Continued 


Douglas  fir,  Ic 

Douglas  fir,  B 

Oum  lumber 

Hemlock -. 

Maple -- 

Oak 

White  Pine 

Yellow  pine  flooring. . 
Yellow  pine  timbers. 

Ponderosa  pine 

Poplar 

Redwood 

Spruce 

Cedar  shingles 

Cypress  shingles 


Paint  and  paint  materials 


Enamel 

Inside  flat  paint 

Outside  white  paint 

Porch  and  deck  paint.. _ 

Roof  and  barn  paint 

Floor  varnish 

Barytes 

Butyl  acetate 

Bone  black 

Carbon 

Iron  o.xide,  black 

Lamp  black 

Prussian  blue 

Chrome  green 

Chrome  yellow 

Ethyl  acetate 

Copal  giun. 

Red  lead 

White  lead 

Litharge 

I.ithopone 

Chinawoodoil 

Linseed  oil 

Putty 

Rosin,  grade  B 

Rosin,  grade  H 

SheUac 

Turpentine,  southern... 
Turpentine,  Savannah.. 

Whiting 

Zinc  oxide 


Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 


(3) 


Otiier  building  materials 


.\srhalt--. 

Plasterboard 

Wallboard 

Doors... 

Doorframes 

Window  frames 

Plate  glass _. 

Plate  glass  3-5  square  feet 

Plate  glass  5-10  square  feet 

Window  glass 

Window  glass  A 

AVindow  glass  B 

Gravel _ 

Quicklime 

Slaked  lime 

Sewer  pipe. 

Plaster ._ 

Prepared  roofing 

Individual  prepared  shingles.. 

Prepared  roofing,  medium 

Prepared  roofing,  slate 

Strip  shingles 

Slate 

Sand.. 

Window  sash _ 

Stone,  crushed 

Tar.. 


1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1030-35 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 


Fabrication 


« 

(4) 


1913-38 
1913-38 


1926-38 
1913-38 


1918-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1936-38 
1926-38 
1626-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 


Raw. 

semifin- 
ished or 
finished 


M 


M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
R 
M 
M 


Durability 


Dura- 
able, 
serai- 
dura- 
ble non- 
durable 


N    .. 


(H) 


(12) 


(13) 


N 


M 


E3 


(14) 


M 


M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M-I 
M 
M 
M 
M 
A-I 

A 
M 

F 

F 
M 

F 

F 
M 
M 


Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
Mi 
M 
Mi 
Mi 


P--3 

(15) 


Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 


(16) 


Price  flexibility 


Price  indexes 


Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

N.R.  C. 


(17) 


311.. 
311.. 
311-. 
311-. 
311.. 
311-. 
311. 
314.. 
311- 
311. 
311. 
311. 
311. 
311_ 
311- 


626 

626 

626 

626 

626 

626 

Mining... 

608 

606 

606 

626 

606 

626 

626 

626 

608 

Import... 

626 

626 

626 

626 

Import... 

623 

626 

317 

317 

626 

317 

317 

Mining. . 
626. 


(IS) 


IX 
IX 

VIII 
VII 
VII 
Vll 
VII 
IX 


Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C. 


a  >. 


(19) 


O 
(20) 


55.8 
53.4 
45.2 
20.1 
47.0 
23.9 
17.3 
58.6 


(21) 


90.1 
100.3 
97.4 
94.4 
101.9 
114.5 
103.3 


1929 


(22) 


100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 


120  3    100.0 


1932 


(23) 


51.4 
46.9 
62.0 
77.2 
62.5 
72.3 
80.3 
49. 


1937 


(24) 


705 

1020 

1020 

314 

314 

314 

1008.. - 

lOOS 

1008 

1008.... 

1008 

1008 

Quarrying--. 

1013 

1013 

1005 

1020 

1638 

1638 

1638 

1638 

1638 -. 

1638 

Quarrying... 

314... 

Quarrying... 
633 


Discarded- 

-Inadequate  data. 

39 

VII 

38.6 

K 

98.  4 

100.0 

64.5 

32 

VI 

30.9 

7 

107.4 

100.0 

66.1 

9 

III 

28.6 

7 

98.3 

loao 

70,6 

76 

VIII 

318 

H 

100.  1 

100.0 

64.2 

86 

IX 

46.6 

9 

90.7 

100.0 

60.8 

22 

V 

46.0 

9 

101,3 

lOOO 

57.6 

5 

II 

8.3 

3 

lOOO 

lOOO 

83.3 

12 

IV 

2.7 

2 

114.9 

100.0 

91.6 

10 

III 

17.5 

4 

100.7 

100.0 

78.8 

10 

III 

11.6 

3 

95.7 

100.0 

82.5 

6 

II 

11.3 

3 

100.0 

lOOO 

86.0 

6 

II 

11.4 

3 

loao 

100.0 

86.2 

2 

I 

-.8 

1 

111.5 

100.0 

100.0 

41 

VII 

3.8 

2 

115.3 

100.0 

75,9 

0 

I 

7.2 

2 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

18 

V 

38.7 

8 

102.8 

loao 

36.1 

4 

I 

11.3 

3 

105.0 

100.0 

77.5 

7 

II 

-.6 

1 

105.7 

loao 

85,8 

in 

111 

1.8 

2 

94.4 

lOOO 

102,  1 

6 

II 

8.8 

3 

102.9 

100.0 

85.2 

?i 

V 

1.0 

2 

102.  9 

lOOO 

94,5 

20 

VI 

8.7 

3 

68.0 

lOOO 

66,3 

29 

VI 

24.0 

6 

115.2 

loao 

72.1 

61 

VIII 

30  9 

i 

114.0 

100. 0 

66.  5 

15 

IV 

9.3 

a 

110  7 

100. 0 

87.2 

63 

VIII 

34.3 

8 

120  8 

100. 0 

61.7 

3 

I 

6.7 

9 

104.4 

100.0 

85.7 

85 

IX 

61.8 

10 

95.4 

lOOO 

42.9 

9? 

IX 

42.4 

9 

91.(1 

lOOO 

51,5 

17 

V 

27  2 

6 

27.2 

loon 

65.1 

94 

X-a 

61.9 

10 

148  4 

lOOO 

39.5 

114.5 
100.6 
94.3 
94.6 
99.0 
92.4 
95.2 
116.6 

106.2 
94.0 
98,3 
98.1 
114.9 
107.3 


83.2 
88.6 
92.6 
88.3 
94.6 
95.3 
98.3 
59.4 

114.4 
49.6 
77.6 
70  5 

107.9 
88.1 
91.0 
60  0 
92.2 
92.8 
93  0 
92  0 
84.8 

109.3 
87.9 
84.1 

102,  8 


^ot  included 
871  IX  I 
951  Xb   I 

^ot  included 
1      I 
10    III 


I 

I 

III 
IV 
II 
III 
II 


in  Bureauof  LahorStatistics  Index. 
40.61      91    82  0 

6,  7|      2\  169,2 
in  Bureau  of  La 

3,7        2    126.0 

9.3        3    112.1 


100.01  24.S|  309 
lOOOl  78  5 1  70.4 
bf)r  Statistics  index. 
100,0  lOOO  107.4 
100. 0      86. 0      90. 6 


lOOO 
112,2 
120.8 
98,4 
101 
104.0 
118 


lOOO 
100,0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 

lon.o 


83.3 
105.3 
90,2 
77.9 
83.5 
83.5 
94.5 


100.0 
93.4 
91.7 

111.3 
98.4 
98.4 
76.7 


■Included  in  565c. 

13|    IV    I     23.01       5|     91.91  100. 0|     64. 7 1     75.4 
■Included  in  567c. 
12 


IV 
VI 
IV 
IV 
III 
VII 


103.8 
112  5 
lOS.  1 
132.1 
141.2 
130. 


100  0 
100.0 
100. 0 

loao 

100.0 
lOOO 


86.3 
86.8 
85.5 
81.9 
158. 
94. 


■Included  in  574c. 


41 

vn 

13.6 

4 

144.9 

100,0 

107,4 

6 

II 

18.0 

6 

100,0 

100.0 

62,6 

14 

IV 

13.6 

4 

lOS.  3 

100,0 

92,0 

12 

TV 

36.8 

8 

100,0 

100,0 

70  6 

7 

II 

.3 

1 

93,3 

100.0 

93,2 

22 

V 

29.6 

7 

130  7 

100,0 

71.6 

97.8 
89.2 
94.6 
91.5 
176.6 
114.2 


142.0 
61.1 

111,1 

114.8 
87,0 

102,5 
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Table  I. —  Tentative  price  classification— Continued 


Name  of  comniodity 
(2) 

Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 

(3) 

Fabrication 

Durability 

z 

i 

(10) 

z 

o 

1 

.3 

Si 
_o 

c 
(11) 

Source 

.Hd 

|Z 
!:  si 

£~ 

P 

3  C 

\i 

(14) 

=z 

.2  5 

el 

(1.1) 

Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 

(16) 

Price  flexibility 

Price  Indexes 

£ 
s 

-3 

o 

3 

a 
« 

(4) 

Raw, 
semifln- 
L'ihed  or 
finished 

QO* 

iJ 

B 

S 
£i 

2 

■o 

.2 

Si 
09 

3 

a 

(7) 

Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non- 
durable 

fei 
z 

a 

S 

03 

(12) 

a 

°.« 
|« 

IK 
§1 

i 

(13) 

Frequency 

of  chance 

1926-33 

X.  R.  C. 

Sensi- 
tivity 

X.  R.  C 

1929=100 

1 

P3 
(1) 

00 

n 

(5) 

d 

(6) 

Id 

a 

?! 
(8) 

d 
d 
z 

(9) 

a  „ 

11 

Si^ 

(17-. 

%& 
o 

0 

(IS) 

V 

III 

I 

II 
II 
VIT 

■=aS 
(19) 

a  k. 

—  « 

r 

o 

(20) 

1926 
(21) 

1929 
(22) 

1932 
(23) 

1937 

(24) 

5S3 

Vm.  CHEMICALS  AND   DRrOS 

Chemkals 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1933-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1921-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
19!3-:J8 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-08 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
iyi3-.i8 

1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-.38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

m"' 

M 

'  m' 

M 
M 

"m' 

M 
M 

M 

.M 
M 

'  m" 

M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

"r" 

M 

"m" 
'm' 

M 

"m" 
"m"' 

M 
R  " 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
R 
F 
F 

.s 
s 

F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
R 
F 

S 
F 
S 
S 

s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

S 
S 
S 

s 

F 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

RF 

s 

F 

s 
s 

R 

s 
s 
s 

s 

s 
s 
s 
s 

SF 
SF 

s 
s 

SF 
SF 

s 

F 

s 

s 

F 
S 

s 

F 

s 
s 
s 

s 
s 

R 

s 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
.V 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

.\ 
N 

X 

X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
X 
N 
X 
X 
X 
N 
S 

s 

s 
s 

N 

N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
X 
N 
N 

N 
N 

X 
X 
N 
N 
N 
X 
X 
N 
N 
X 
X 
N 
X 
X 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
X 
X 

'm' 

m' 

M 

M 
M 

m" 

M 
M 

m" 

M 
M 

M 

M 

C 

M 
M 
M 
M 

m" 

M 

M 

m' 
m' 

C 
M 

c' 

P 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
o 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
o 
o 

0 

o 
o 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
F 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
F 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
o 

0 

o 

0 

o 
o 
o 

f) 

M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
.M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
A 
M 
A-I 
A-I 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 
MI 
M-I 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

M 

A 

Mi 
M 

s 
s 
s 
s 

S 
S 

s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 

s 
1) 

D 

s 
s 
s 
.s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

^ 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 

s 
.s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 

608 

21 
11 
0 
6 
5 
42 

14.  1 
11.6 
0 

1.2 

0 

44.0 

Inadec 

0 

,33.5 

1.2 

8.0 

17.0 

8.9 

-3.6 

-5.0 

-6.6 

-13.5 

-8.8 

-2.8 

-3.0 

12.5 

12.3 

19.9 

14.8 

0 

4.1 
0 

.4 

0 

16.9 

8.6 

44.4 

19.4 

LI.  7 

27.9 

24.8 

8.5 

4.5 

42.0 

2.2 

5.6 

—2  2 

5.2 

1.6 

3.6 

0 

-4.3 

0 

61.0 
12..' 
28.6 
44.8 

9.6 

20.6 

42.2 

9.8 

27.4 

15.2 

29.3 

14.7 

17.1 

-7.1 

66.  0 

-10.8 

26.2 

.4 

6.0 

-4.0 

-18.3 

17.2 

-.2 

3.2 

4.8 

36.7 

33.8 

-20.2 

5.6 

4 

\ 
2 

1 
9 

84.0 
150.  2 
100.  0 
84.5 
98.0 
94.6 

100,  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100,0 

07.  1 
85.  0 
100.11 
KXl,  (1 
100.  0 
.58,  3 

62  4 

584 

608     

93  2 

S85 

608 

S86 

638 

102  5 

608 -- 

6$S 

F 

A 

608 

&<9 

608 - 

Discarded— 

uate  data. 

690 

608 

4 
41 

4 
43 
28 

4 

18 
17 
13 

7 

4 

24 

4 

10 

15 

23 

2 

6 

4 

7 
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8 

12 

,16 

10 

21 

14 

16 

36 

9 

23 

o 

0'> 

1 
13 

3 
16 

7 
11 

3 
90 
10 
OS 
88 

21 
40 
22 
21 
8.i 
42 
18 

5 
42 

6 
48 
14 
S9 
10 

4 

17 
22 
15 
17 
13 
15 

70 
38 
10 
9 

I 
VII 

I 
VII 
VI 

I 

V 
V 
IV 

II 
II 
I 

VI 

I 
III 

IV 
VI 

I 
II 

I 
II 

I 
in 

IV 
VlII 

III 

V 
IV 

IV 

vir 
III 

VI 

III 

V 

III 

IV 

I 

IV 

II 
III 

I 

IX 

III 

VIII 
IX 

VI 
VIl 

V 

V 
IX 
VII 

V 

II 

VII 

II 

VlI 
IV 
IX 

III 
I 

V 

V 
IV 

V 
IV 
IV 

VIII 
VlI 

III 
III 

1 
8 
2 
3 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 
5 
4 
1 

1 
1 
1 
4 
3 
9 
5 
4 
7 
0 
3 
2 
9 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
IC. 
3 

9 

3 

5 
9 
3 

6 
4 
7 
2 
4 
1 
10 
1 
6 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 
1 
2 
2 

8 
8 

85.5 
88.8 
93.6 
64.4 
111.4 
lOD.  0 
93.9 
131  6 
109.4 
87,5 
111.0 
100.  0 
10)!.  0 
Kill.  0 
176.  1 
72  9 
105.  2 
102,  0 
105.  0 
98.3 
84.9 
93.4 
91.2 
9.^4 
79.6 
9.3.9 
106.2 
89.9 
122.2 
9.8.5 
104  3 
99  4 
107.3 
120.3 
113.8 
100.  3 
95.0 
108.  5 
1114 
108,  1 
101.2 
102,  7 
87.5 
119.2 
108.3 

97.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1(X).  0 
100.  0 
KXl,  0 

100,  0 

IIKI,  0 

100,  0 

100,  0 
100,  0 
KHI,  0 
100,  0 
KXl,  0 
IOO  0 
100,  0 
10(1,  (1 

l(x:  II 

100,  (1 
IOO,  II 
100.  II 
1(K).  I) 
IIX).  11 
IOO.  0 
10)).  II 
100  0 
100,(1 
100.  0 
100,0 
100.  (I 
KKI.  0 
10(1,  II 
UK),  0 
100.  0 
100,  (1 
KXl  0 
Kli:,  (1 
KXl  0 
100,  0 
100,  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

iro.o 

100.0 
.57.1 

KXl.  0 
78.0 
64.8 

89.  3 
110,8 
l«l,  0 
KXi,  0 
101,  0 

94,8 

90,  3 
88.2 
87.  5 
81,  9 
73.  5 
80.  1 

1(«),  II 
90,  0 

1(X).  0 
99.  0 

KXl,  (' 
OK,  1 
87..'' 
48.7 
74.8 
65,9 
81.7 

105.7 
92.8 
91.2 
40.2 

IOO.  1 
82.3 

103.  9 
87.8 
92,5 
88,4 

107,  1 

lot,  2 

100  I) 

100.0 

638 -.. 

592 

X 
F 

Sf 

N 
N 

x' 

?:■ 

N 
X 

M 
C 

■^I 

M 
M 

M 

M 
M 

608 

102  5 

593 

638 

71  9 

694 

633 

63  5 

595 

638 

96  4 

mn 

608 

114  2 

597 

608 

90  0 

598 

608 

599 

638 

75  0 

600 

Baking  pow<ier,  1  pound 

Baking  powder,  10  pounds 

603       

72  1 

633 

fi02 

705 

70  5 

61  >3 

Bleaching  powder 

609 - 

100  0 

fl04 

638 

88  4 

608 

46  8 

ti06 

Calcium  arsenate 

Calcium  carbide                   .  .- 

698 

89.8 

607 

608     

100  0 

608 

698 

88.2 

609 

Coal  tar,  black _ 

Coal  tar,  brown 

N 
N 
N 
N 

M 
M 
.M 
M 

608 

100.0 

610 

608 

UXl  0 

611 

608 

612 

Coal  tar,  nigrosine 

Copperas- 

Copper  sulphate 

608       

70  0 

61.! 

608 

92  2 

614 

608 

86.3 

88.4 

615 

.N 

F 

633 

616 

Forrnaldehvde 

608    

63  2 

617 

602 

119  2 

618 

Naphthalene 

608      

161  1 

619 

633 

620 

Caustic  potash... 

008    

91  4 

6''l 

632 

76  4 

C-w 

Sal  soda.  ... 

N 

N 
N 

N 
F 

x" 

M 

M 
?I 
M 
M 

M 
A 

C 

c 

fiOS    ...     . 

116  6 

fi''3 

Salt  cake 

630 

630 

ro8 

75  8 

624 

Granulated  salt.                   _    . 

103  4 

6?5 

86  0 

6''6 

Sodium  bicjirbonate 

008 

638 

88  1 

6?7 

Caustic  sod  a 

Sodium  silic:ite 

Sodium  sulihide 

Crude  sulphur . 

6''S 

608      

114  3 

6?9 

008 .. 

KiO 

Mining 

123. 

11)11  0 

631 

37.  6l     97  1 

6T,' 

Toluene 

008 

75,0 
57.1 
39.0 

67.2 
60.2 
91. P 
80.5 
67.1 
74.7 
,57.  1 
88.4 
88.4 

103,  2 
73,  7 
77  0 
55  8 
95  8 
90,7 

103,7 

75  0 

63.1 

Import 

do 

608. 

71.5 

6S4 

Palm  niger  oil 

N 
N 
N 

N 
X 
X 
X 
X 
N 
N 
X 
.V 

'n' 

X 
N 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
N 
N 
N 

67  5 

635 

Drugs  and  pharmaceuticali 

Citric  acid- 

Tartaric  acid 

Grain  alcohol 

53.7 

636 

608 

76.  2'  100,  0 

61  6 

637 

133 

177-0 
119,0 
120,2 
96,  1 
135.  3 
100.2 

106.  2 
9H,  9 

190.  8 
100.0 
100,8 
96  5 
99,5 
143,3 
111,5 

107,  6 
100  0 

KXl.  1' 
100.0 
KK).  0 
I(K).  0 
100.0 
100.  c 
IOO.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
1(K>.  0 

166  4 

638 

Caffeine 

611 

639 

N 
F 

F 

c 

Import 

625 

640 

Castor  oil ._, 

79  8 

641 

610 

72.8 
106  2 

642 

Chloroform-  

608 

643 

608 

644 

Epsom  salts    

603 

9'>  2 

645 

Glycerin,  chemically  pure 

F 

O 

61^      ... 

159  5 

646 

635         

Menthol..  .. 

I'nport 

008 

618 

647 

Menthol 

X" 

m" 

64  1 

648 

Opium 

92.5 
93  5 

649 

Hydrogen  peroxide 

650 

Phenol 

99.4 

651 

608 

611           

008 

652 

Quinine  sulphate 

100.0]    99  Oi  132  4 

653 

Sodium  phosphate 

ion  n     R9  «!    ft,*;  i 

654 

Strychnine 

Oil      . 

008 

89. 8!  ioo  6 

101  4    100  0 

83  7      73  7 

655 

Zinc  chloride 

84  4      78  4 

6S6 

Fertilizer  materials 
Ammonium  sulphate 

N 

M 

614 

lis  8 

100  n 

4ft  .? 

54  0 

657 

Bone^,  ground 

614 

93  0    ioo,  0      .51  X 

65K 

Phosphate  rock 

X 

M 

614 

659 

:;::  x '.:.. 

614 

2     91.5    100. 0    101.4    113.9 
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Table  I. —  Tentative  price  classification — Continued 


Name  of  commodity 
C2) 

Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 

(3) 

Fabrication 

Durability 

m 

(10) 

PS 

z 

<s> 

'o 
-o 

g 

1 

a 

5 

(11) 

Source 

.ad 
a* 

ai 
ei 

£  £• 

p 

(14) 

|d 

p'H 

c  sa 

03  a 

§! 

'■SS 

s 

(15) 

Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 

(16) 

Price  flexibility 

Price  Indexes 

a 

i 

Em 

1 

« 

(4) 

Raw. 

semifin- 
ished cr 
finished 

►4 

n 

1 

a 
o 
a 

<o 

1 

D 

Q 
(7) 

Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, ncn- 
durable 

«' 
w 
n 

z 

a" 

§ 

a 
o 

OS 

(12) 

3 

a 

°« 

•2  m 

P. 

art 

1 

u 

(13) 

Frequency 
of  change 

1926-33 
N.  R.  C. 

Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C. 

1929=100 

m 

iJ 

m 
CD 

►4 
«' 

(5) 

d 

(6) 

w 
m 
Z 

(8) 

d 
(9) 

li 

.a  10 
(17) 

a 
3 

a  u 

r 

(18) 

i  a  >. 

«  «■« 

®  •-  H 

a 

(19) 

a 
3 

a  I. 

0 
(20) 

1926 
(21) 

1929 
(22) 

1932 
(23) 

1937 
(24) 

Vm.  CHEMICALS  AND  DRUGS — 

continued 

Fertilizer  materials— Continued 

Manure  salts.  20  percent 

Muriate  of  potash,  80  percent.. 
Sulphate  of  potash,  90  percent.- 
Sodiura  nitrate 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1923-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1936-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1924-38 
1924-38 
1924-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1924-38 
1926-38 

1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1932-38 
1925-38 
1925-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

"m  ' 
"r" 

M 
R 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 

"  M  " 
M 
M 
M 
M 

"m  ' 

M 

"m" 

M 
M 
M 

m" 

M 

M 

"  "m" 

"m" 

"m" 

"  M  " 

m 
m 

M 

M 
M 

"m  ■ 

M 
M 
M 

F 
F 
F 
R 
F 
R 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

s 

S 

s 

R 

s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

1 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
D 
D 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
D 
D 
D 
N 
N 
N 
D 
N 
D 
D 
N 
N 
D 
D 
D 
D 
N 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
N 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

"'_ 

N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
S 
S 

s 

D 

s 

D 
D 
D 
S 
D 
D 
D 
D 
S 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

-p- 

p- 

p 
p 

p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 
p 

c 

c" 
c 

c 
c 
c 

c' 
c 

c' 
c 
c 
c 

c" 

c 

c 

c' 

c' 

"c" 
c 

c" 

c 

c 

c 

c 

"c' 
c 
c 
c 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

8 

o 

0 
0 

o 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

N 

N 
F 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

m' 

m" 

M 
A 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
A 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
U 

u 
u 

D 
D 
D 
D 

U 

u 
u 
s 

s 

D 
D 

U 

u 

D 
D 

U 

u 
u 
u 

D 

u 
u 
u 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
U 

u 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
u 

V 
V 

u 
u 

D 

u 

D 

u 
u 
u 

614 

10 
6 

in 

60 
36 

57 

42 

III 
II 

III 
VIII 
VII 
VIII 

VII 

1.5 

-13.3 

-11.3 

9.2 

17.2 

63.8 

14.8 

2 
1 

1 
3 
4 
10 

4 

94.5 
95.9 
96  7 
118.2 
98.6 
95.9 

103.7 

100.  0 
100.  0 
100  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

98.2 
101.4 
100.3 
73.6 
74.8 
30  3 

71.9 

99.4 

6B1 

614 

76.2 

614... 

78.0 

663 

614 

65.4 

664 

614 

83.9 

mn 

123... 

88.2 

mar 

Fertilizer,  mixed 

614 

73.4 

666 

fi67c 

Fertilizer,  Middle  Atlantic 

Fertilizer           ..         .      _.    . 

614 

614. 

614 

614 

614 

614 

614. 

203 

Included  in  6660. 

221     V     1     17.61 
Included  in  667c. 
Included  in  666c. 
Inculded  in  667c. 
Included  in  6660. 
Included  in  666c. 

5|  104.61  100.01      73.21     81.6 

667 

Fertilizer,  midwest 

6fiH 

669 
670 
671 

Fertilizer.  South  Atlantic 

Fertilizer.  South  Atlantic 

fi7'> 

IX.  HOUSE  FURNISHING   GOODS 

Furnishings 

Blankets,  cotton  colored 

Blankets,  cotton  warp 

Blankets,  wool...     

F 

C 

21 
15 
15 
16 
0 
2 
7 
6 
9 

9 
13 
11 

8 

2 

17 

17 

7 

47 

43 

5 

4 

14 

43 

V 
IV 
IV 
IV 

I 

I 

II 

II 

III 

II 

III 

IV 

III 
II 
III 

I 

V 
V 

II 

VII 

VII 

II 

I 

IV 
VII 

36.2 
38.4 
34.9 
28.7 

4.7 
-.3 
28.1 
22.8 
24.2 

9.5 
23.2 
23.4 
16.4 
17.2 

9.8 

6.0 
24.2 
23.6 
14.4 
39.8 
27.4 
13,0 
14.2 
20.0 
36.0 

8 
8 
8 
7 
2 
1 
7 
5 
6 
3 
5 
6 
4 
4 
3 
2 
6 
6 
4 
9 
6 
4 
4 
5 
8 

113.3 
113.9 
101.2 
133.3 
100.0 
100.0 
108.2 
103.0 
111.0 
92.7 
126.  6 
90.6 
108.2 
112.9 
152.0 
100.0 
99.1 
99.8 
113.0 
102.0 
95.7 
91.7 
96.0 
110.7 
96.6 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

65.2 
63.3 
70.9 
65.3 
100.0 
96.0 
70.2 
81.7 
84.0 
83.8 
62.5 
69.7 
86.7 
66.8 
75.8 
87.9 
69.3 
71.0 
80.7 
71.1 
60  6 
78.2 
84.9 
70.7 
52.  1 

82.9 

203 

103.3 

674 

212 

111.6 

fi7S 

N 

N 
F 
F 
F 

M 
M 
A 

A 

218 

88.0 

676 

1103 

109.4 

677 

1213 

91.4 

67S 

201 

96.6 

67ft 

201 

108.9 

6Rn 

201 

116.4 

681 

Felt-base  printed  carpets 

222 

86.6 

6R'> 

222 

71.4 

683 



222 

86.1 

6K4 

222 

104.2 

685 

Electric  irons,  automatic 

1303 

66.0 

6K6 

1303 

71.1 

6H7 

.... 

1315 

87.9 

6HK 

220 

87.1 

6NQ 

220 

89.3 

mn 

Oilcloth  wall 

220 

90.1 

61)1 

1109 

121.8 

6<l'' 

218 

76.1 

Sewing  machines,  electric 

Sewing  machines,  treadle 

N 
N 

M 
M 

1312 

82.4 

694 

1312 

98.3 

6ftS 

1661 

81.6 

696 

218 

74.1 

697 

N 
N 
N 
N 

N 

N 
N 

"n" 

M 
M 
M 
M 

m' 

M 

M 

"m 

1121.... 

Discarded— Items 

4|     I   1       9.5 

Discarded— Inadef 

Discarded— Items 

11     III       28. 8 

11         21.8 

Jlncluded  in  702c. 

not  comparable,  year  to  year. 

698 

Electric  range 

1303. 

3|  117.81   100.01     78.81     76.6 

699 

1121 

luate  data. 

7011 

1121 

not  comparable,  year  to  year. 

701 

Tablecloths 

218 

71  103.11  101).  0      70.8      99.1 

70?r 

1017 

si  105. 5|  100.0      95.6    134.8 

70'> 

Dinner  sets 

1017. 

701 

1017 

704 

Glass  nappies 

1008 

3 

7 
6 
5 
6 
50 
8 
8 

I 

It 
II 
II 
II 

VIII 

III 
ni 

10.0 
17.9 
-6.4 
-6.0 
27.2 
39.5 
4.4 
13.2 

3 
5 

1 
1 
6 
9 

4 

100.0 
96.8 
116.7 
116.7 
101.8 
103.  2 
124.  5 
137.  2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 

ion.  n 

100.  J 

100.0 
101.7 
100.0 
100.0 
83.3 
70.3 
80.0 
65.0 

120.0 

701 

1008.... 

139.2 

706 

1017 

89.3 

707 

Cups  and  saucers,  granite 

1017 

88.0 

70S 

1008 

120.9 

709 

1109 

119.7 

710 

1303. 

6S.9 

711 

1316 

56.4 

711 

Furniture 

309 

?  Discarded — Items 

713 

N 

F 

309... 

309 

309 

711 

Bedroom  benches 

711 

N 
N 

F 
F 

716 

309... 

717 

Mattresses 

309 

309.. 

718 

719 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

F 
F 
F 

309 

7''0 

309 

309.. 

not  comparab'e,  year  to  year 

721 

70') 

309.... 

309 

309... 

725 
726 
727 

Kitchen  tables. 

Living  room  chairs 

N 
N 
N 
N 

(0) 
F 
F 
F 

309 

309 

309. 

728 

Livine  room  tables 

309 
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Table  I. —  Tentative  price  classification — Continued 


Name  o(  commodity 
(2) 

Price 
data 
availa- 
ble 

(3) 

Fabrication 

Durability 

z 

d 
d 

O 

a 

eS 

•6 

1 
1 

1 

O 

01) 

Source 

id 

bZ 

3  " 

*•  5 

sg 

si 

21 
1^ 

<s 

(14) 

=z 

it 
1= 

'1 

11 
Is 

(15) 

Census  in- 
dustry clas- 
sification 

(16) 

Price  flexibility 

Price  indexes 

s 

a 

1 

3    . 

en 

1 

m 
W 

Raw, 
semifin- 
ished or 
finished 

>i 

fS 

,2 

!5 

2 

3 

a 
§ 

Q 
(7) 

Dura- 
able, 
semi- 
dura- 
ble, non- 
durable 

z 

a 
a 

a 
o 
a 

a 

cs 

h 

(12) 

a 

a 

•2e= 
IK 

ii 

a, 
£ 
o 

(13) 

Frequency 

of  change 

1926-33 

X.  R.C. 

Sensi- 
tivity 
N.  R.  C 

1929=100 

1 

CO 

hi 
«■ 
(1) 

QQ 

«• 

(5) 

d 

d 

(6) 

«■ 
Z 

(SI 

d 

II 

a  u 

Cj  = 
(17) 

|l 
o 

O 
(18) 

o.;::= 
its 

(19) 

a 

3 

a  k. 

o 

o 

(20) 

1926 
(21) 

1929 
(22) 

1932 
(23) 

1937 

(24) 

7?fl 

IX.  HOUSE  rURNISHlNT,  r.OODS— 

continued 
i'urni/ur?— Continued 

1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 

1926-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 

1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 

1913-37' 
1913-37 > 
1913-37' 
1921-38 
1926-38 
1921-38 

1913-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 
1913-38 
1921-38 

1913-38 
1926-38 
1926-38 
1913-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1913-38 

1913-38 

1913-38 

1913-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1926-38 

1928-38 

1926-38 

1926-37" 

1913-37' 

1913-37' 

1928-37' 

1926-37' 

1913-38 

1926-38 

1928-38 

1913-38 

1913-38 

1926-37 

1926-38 

M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

M 
R 
R 
R 
R 

R 
R 
R 
R 

"m" 

M 
M 
M 
M 

F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
S 
S 
S 
S 

R 
R 
R 
R 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

F 
F 

F 
F 

F 
F 
F 

S 
S 

s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

F 

F 

S 
S 

s 
s 

R 
R 
R 
R 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
P 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
S 

s 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 

D 
D 
D 
D 

N 

N 
N 

N 

N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 

D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
D 
N 
N 
N 
N 
D 
N 
N 
N 
N 
D 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 



D 
D 
D 
D 

S 
S 

s 

N 

N 
N 
N 

N 

N 

N 

SD 

N 

N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

S 
S 

s 
s 

s 
s 

D 
D 
D 

N 
N 
N 
D 
N 
N 
N 
N 
D 

a 
s 
s 
s 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

c 
c 

c 
c 
c 

m' 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 

m" 

M 
M 
M 
P 

"6 
c 

c" 

c" 
c 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

o 
o 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 

0 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

o 
o 

M 
M 
M 

M 

M 
M 
M 

A 
A 
A 
A 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

A-I 
A-I 
M-I 
A-I 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
Mi 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

D 
D 
D 
D 

T) 
U 
1) 

S 
8 
S 

s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 

s 

D 
D 
D 
D 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

D 
D 
D 
D 

s 

D 
D 
D 
D 

U 
S 

u 
u 
u 
u 
u 
s 

309 

309 

309 

309 

803 -. 

1   Discarded 

— lU'm 

61.6 
53.8 
31.6 
65.3 

39.2 
34.0 
31.8 
25.6 
3.0 
31.0 

0 

38.6 
61.5 
22.1 
23.8 

81.8 
751c. 

19.6 

-2.8 

12.5 

13.2 

10,4 

2.1 

-10.2 

-5.6 

72.6 

17.8 

26.7 

22.8 

33.4 

21.6 

23.4 

10.4 

18.8 

23.3 

4.8 

45.8 

31.6 

-1.4 

47.0 

7.3 

21.1 

-10  9 

Item  c 

0 

19.2 

Inadec 

39.4 

s  no 

10 
10 
7 
10 

8 
8 
7 
6 

1 
8 
10 
5 
6 

10 

5 

3 

4 
3 
2 
1 
1 
10 
6 
6 
6 
8 
5 
6 
3 
5 
C 
2 
9 

1 
9 
2 
5 

1 
lassi 

1 

6 
mate 

8 

730 

OfDce  chairs,  swivel 

731 

732 

7^3 

X.  UISCELLASEOl'3 

AulomobiU  lirei  and  lubts 
Balloon  tires 

N 
N 

(" 
C 

comparable  year  to  year. 

734 

Truck  and  bus  tires 

803 

73,1 

Inner  tubes 

803 

7M 

Caltltfeed 

113 - 

95 
90 
84 
94 

32 
37 
25 
11 

8 
8 

10 
25 
22 
24 
22 

94 

X-b 
IX 
IX 

X-a 

VI 
VII 
VI 
III 
III 

in 
III 

VI 
V 

VI 
V 

x-a 

86.8 
74.1 
86.6 
84.6 

116.1 
113.0 
116.6 
108.  7 
116.7 
106.6 

120.9 
lU.O 
lU.O 
111.2 
121,8 

238.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
lOU.  0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

lOOO 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

loo.o 

100.0 

37.2 
34.1 
53.9 
35.4 

70.0 
76.6 
65.  3 
76.5 
81.2 
86.1 

100  0 
65.9 
61.9 
77.5 
74.3 

18.1 

97  7 

737 

622 

75  8 

738 

Linseed  meal 

•623 

71.1 

739 

113 

101.1 

740 

Paper  and  pulp 
Boxboard,  chip 

N 
N 
N 

F 
F 
F 

407 

119.6 

741 

lioxboard,  manila  lined 

Hoxboard.  85-pound  liner 

407 

921. 1 

742 

407 

44.3 

743 

407 

68.  35 

744 

Newsprint  paper 

N 

F 

407 

134.3 

745 

407 

1.  10 

746 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 

N 

C 
F 
F 
F 

F 

F 
F 
F 
F 

407- -- 

100.1 

747 

410 

108.9 

74H 

410 

126.8 

74it 

Wood  pulp,  nieo'nanical 

410 

99.2 

7,';n 

410 

96.1 

7.'ilr 

Crude  rubber 
Rubber,  crude 

Import 

do 

do 

do 

306- 

99.8 

7«1 

[•Included  in 

75? 

Lastex  crei)e  ...     .  -  

7M 

7M 

Other  mUcellaneoM 

25 
4 
13 
6 
7 
4 

22 

6 

7 

51 

87 

59 

85 

6 

12 

12 

IQ 

8 

2 

28 

14 

4 

25 

1 

19 

9 

VI 

I 

IV 

II 
II 
I 

V 

II 
II 

VIII 
IX 

VIII 
IX 

II 

IV 
IV 

III 

in 

I 

VI 
IV 

I 

VI 

I 

V 

III 

98.0 
103.7 
123.2 
111.5 
102.  5 
100.0 
i:)I.  4 

109.  y 

100.  0 
67,8 
74.0 
126.4 
104.0 
108.7 
133.9 
144.5 
132,  8 
110.9 
100.  0 
129.0 
95.1 
100.0 
110.5 
100.0 
100.  9 
104.8 

100,0 
lUO.O 
100.  0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
UX).  0 
lOOO 
I0<1,  0 
100  0 
100,  0 
100,0 
100.  0 
100,0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
10(1.  0 
100,  0 
IW).  0 

lou.  0 

lOO,  0 
100.0 
lUO.  0 
100,0 

74,2 
lOOO 
75,  1 
82.  1 
8:i,7 
87  5 
121.0 
118.8 
66.9 
65,  3 
49.8 
B5.  1 
61.  I 
87  0 
70,0 
91.0 
90.3 
75.  6 
100.0 
65.  9 
.W.O 
93.  3 
56.2 
93.  8 
78.9 
111.9 

87.6 

755 

Dry  batteries 

1303 

94  5 

756 

1303 

76.2 

757 

305..-- 

90.6 

768 

305 

88.1 

759 

303.-- 

79.2 

760 

312 

121.7 

761 

312 

126.4 

Plate  glass  mirrors 

Cylinder  oil,  Oklahoma 

Cylinder  oil,  Pennsylvania 

Neutral  oil,  Gulf 

Neutral  oil.  Pennsylvania 

Asbestos  pipe  coverings , 

Rubber  heels,  men's 

Rubber  heels,  women's 

1016 

LW.  1 

N 
N 

N 
N 
N 

M 
M 
M 
M 
M 

705 

66.2 

764 

705 

1)3.0 

705 

75.9 

766 

705 -. 

89.1 

767 

1001.- 

117.1 

768 

802.. 

86.9 

802--- -- 

102.9 

770 

802 

118.2 

771 

801 

87.9 

772 

M 

"m  " 

M  ' 
M 

F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 

305 

90.3 

773 

631 

123.4 

774 

Laundry  soap,  pound 

Laundry  soap,  100  cakes 

F 
F 

F 

0 
0 

c' 

631.. 

79.3 

631 

83.8 

776 

631 

106.5 

777 

631 

102.2 

778 

113 

100  0 

779 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

N 
N 
N 
N 
N 

1652 

102.0 

780 

1608.-- 

Discarded— 
2      I 
2      I 

Discarded— 

84     IX 

ied  by  price. 

781 

F 
F 

c 
c 

1647- 

100.  01  100.  0      96.  1      2.  25 

782 

1647 

100. 0|  100.0      61.5      9.61 

783 

1647 ... 

data. 

784 

705 ... 

144.91  100.01     54.61      8.8 

I  P:  Ooods  entering  into  capital  equipment;  M:  Producer  goods  destined  for  human  consumptTou;  C:  Consumer  goods.    The  class  Producers'  Goods  as  given  in  Economic 
Tendencies  is  merely  the  sum  of  P  and  M , 

'  Slight  change  in  specification,  January  1938. 
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(Continued  from  page  1S7) 
(toluene);  650  (phenol);  and  590  (salicylic  acid).  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  Germany  was  the  only  country 
having  a  developed  technique  for  the  production  of 
these  dyestuffs ;  the  chief  source  of  the  world's  potassium 
salts  was  the  salt  beds  of  Stassfurt ;  the  remaining  three 
items  were  imported  in  considerable  volume  before  the 
war,  and  their  position  as  raw  materials  for  explosives 
and  munitions  greatly  increased  the  demand.  These 
items  showed  an  increase  in  price  of  over  500  percent 
during  the  war  period.  The  effect  of  the  eUmination 
of  these  items  is  particularly  noticeable  m  group  III 
where  most  of  them  occur. 

Table  II. — Frequency  groups 
[Prices  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  change] 


National  Resources  Committee 
Table  II. — Frequency  groups — Continued 


Code 
No. 


Description 


154 
l.W 
226 
231 
232 
241 
293 
.367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
375 

376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
385 


391 
392 
393 
394 


399 
402 
417 
418 
421 


95 
96 
225 
227 
240 
,  336 
337 
374 
382 
383 
384 
388 
390 
395 
396 
397 
400 
415 
419 
120 
137 
443 
444 
502 
5n5 
507 
508 
530 
634 
635 
641 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 

Code 

No. 

Description 


GROUP  I  (0-4  CHANGES) 


Corn  flakes 

Wheat  cereal 

Gin?erale 

Sodas -.- --- 

Gloves,  men's,  mocha 

Collars,  men's,  soft 

Collars,  men's,  stiff 

Men's  dress  shirts 

Underwear,  men's 

Grain  binder 

Cultivator,  riding 

Grain  drill 

Engine,  3-horsepower 

Forks,  hay 

Disk  hnrrow 

Harrow 

Combination    harvester- 
thresher. -- - 

Hoe,  parden -_. 

Hay  loader.. 

Mower. 

Corn  pickers 

Corn  planter 

Plow  tractor 

Rake,  14  teeth 

Rake,  self-dumping 

Rake,  side  delivery 

Corn  shellcr 

Spade 

Manure  spread — 

Grain  thresher 

Tractor,     10-20     horse- 
power  __ 

Angle  irons.. 

Augers 

Bar  iron. 

Chisels.  

Files,  8-inch 

Knives,  com 


425c 

439 

456 

474 

497 

536 

53S 

540 

550 

557 

559 

560 

585 

590 

592 

595 

601 

603 

607 

609 

611 

626 

630 

649 

67fi 

677 

687 

694 

698 

702c 

704 

755 

759 

772 

775 

777 

781 

782 


Iron  ore 

Steel  rails 

Vises 

Nickel 

Concrete  blocks 

Baryles,  western 

Bone  black 

Iron  oxide 

Lithopone,  domestic 

Whiting,  imp.  chalk — 

Asphalt,  bulk 

Plasterboard 

Carbon  dioxide  liquid.. 

Salicy  Uc  acid 

Acid,  sulphuric 

Aluminum  sulphate 

Baking  powder 

Bleaching  powder 

Calcium  carbide. - 

Coal  tar,  black 

Coal  tar,  indigo 

Sodium  biivirbonate 

Sulphur,  (Tilde 

Pero.viik'  of  hydrogen... 

Carvers,  S-inch. 

Knives  and  forks 

Ironers,  electric 

Sewing  machines 

Ranges,  electric 

Dinner  sets,  100  pieces. . 

Nappies,  common 

Batteries,  radio,  dry — 

Cigar  boxes 

Shipping  cases 

Soap,  laundry 

Toilet  soap 

Tobacco,  plug- 

Tobacco,  smoking 


GROUP  II  (5-7  CHANGES) 


Bread 

..._do 

Leather  belting 

Gloves ._. 

Overcoats 

Cotton  thread 

I.inen  shoe  thread. 

Harrow 

Plows 

do 


Pumps 

Cream  separator 

Shovels 

Farm  tractor 

Wagon 

Windmill 

Axe 

Sanitary  cans.  _ 

Hammers.. 

Hatchets 

Planes 

Saws 

do 

Brick,  common 

Floor  tiles 

Cement  roofing,  tile 

Wall  tile : 

Enamel 

Roof  and  ham  paint 

Varnish 

Lampblack,  green,  light. 


543 

563 

565c 

578 

581 

586 

587 

599 

600 

60S 

610 

628 

642 

644 

661 

678 

679 

681 

685 

690 

693 

705 

706 

707 

708 

757 

758 

761 

762 

767 


Chrome 

Door  frames 

Glass.-- 

Slate - 

Crushed  stnne 

Acid,  muriatic 

Acid,  nitric.  _ 

Arsenious  oxide 

Baking  powder 

Calcium  chloride 

Sulphur  brown 

Sodium  silicate.- 

Chloroform 

Epsom  salts 

Potash,  muriate  of 

Carpets 

do ..- 

Linoleum 

Electric  irons 

Wall  oilcloth 

Sewing  machines 

Pitchers 

Plates 

Tea  cups  and  saucers- . 

Tumblers 

C  askets,  metal 

Caskets,  wood 

Matches 

Plate  glass  mirror 

Asbestos  pipe  cover.  _. 


sensi- 
tivity 
group 


5 
3 
4 
4 
4 
5 
1 
1 
6 
4 
3 
1 
10 
5 


Code 
No. 


100 

101 

117 

155 

158 

190c 

191 

193 

197 

243 

244 

247 

250 

407 

409 

435 

436 

455 

460 

499 

503 

504 

526 

532 

533 

542 

558 

561 

564 


Description 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 


Code 
No. 


Description 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 


GROUP  III  (8-11  CHANGES) 


Crackers.- _.. 

Sugar  cookies 

Butter  pretzels 

Grape  juice 

Cocoa 

Shoes,  small  boys' 

Shoes,  child's 

Shoes,  youth's 

Shoes,  men's 

Boys'  suits 

Suits,  men's 

Topcoats 

Men's  work  pants 

Steel  barrels 

Boiler  tubes 

Pipe 

Pipe,  galvanized  steel 

Tin  plate 

Wire  fencing 

Firebrick 

Silica  brick 

Drain  tile 

California  redwood... 

House  paint 

Porch  and  deck  paint 

Prussian  blue 

>^inc  oxide 

Building  board 

Window  frames 


6 

573 

2 

684 

3 

604 

5 

612 

3 

615 

6 

620 

2 

622 

4 

624 

fi 

629 

7 

632 

8 

648 

fi 

658 

7 

659 

fi 

660 

2 

662 

2 

680 

2 

682 

4 

684 

4 

686 

fi 

701 

fi 

710 

7 

711 

7 

743 

4 

744 

3 

745 

2 

746 

3 

770 

2 

771 

4 

779 

Plaster 

Acid,  boric 

Borax 

Indigo.- - 

C  reosote  o  il ^ 

Potash ,  caust  ic ' 

Sodium  carbonate 

Salt,  granulated-- 

Sodium  sulphide 

Toluene 

Opium 

Phosphate  rock 

Kainit 

Manure  salts 

Potassium  sulphate 

Carpets 

Linoleum,  rug 

Linoleum. 

Electric  irons 

Tablecloths 

Vacuum  cleaner 

Electric  wiishing  machine 

Book  paper 

Paper,  newsprint 

T  issue  pa  per 

Paper,  wrapping 

Garden  hose 

Rubbers,  men's _. 

C  igaret  tes _ . . 


GROUP  V  (17-22  CHANGES) 


93 
133 
169 
171 
174 
177 
178 
1S2 
201c 
205c 
219 
228 
248 
249 
260 
295c 
305 
312 
314 
316 
333 
340 
341c 
364 
411 
412 
423 
429 
449 
450 


Bread 

Canned  asparagus 

Jelly 

Mol^ses 

Peanut  butter 

Canned  soup 

Cornstarch 

Tea 

Shoes,  men's 

Shoes,  women's 

Leather,  glazed  kid--. 

Harness 

Boys'  knee  pants 

Men's  pants 

Gingham 

Rayon 

Spun  silk 

Suiting 

Women's  dress  goods. 

Overcoating 

Rope,  manila 

Twine 

Carpet  yarn 

Petroleum 

Plow  bolts 

Stove  bolts 

Locks 

Ferromanganese 

Steel  skelp 

Spikes 


7 

454 

4 

471 

3 

494 

3 

500 

9 

501 

2 

529 

6 

539 

8 

544 

5 

553 

5 

682 

7 

583 

3 

696 

ID 

597 

7 

616 

9 

623 

5 

637 

5 

638 

9 

641 

5 

650 

8 

651 

5 

653 

9 

667c 

5 

672 

6 

688 

6 

689 

6 

748 

3 

750 

7 

760 

5 

778 

4 

Tie  plate  steel 

Babbitt  metal 

Sinks 

Brick,  silica 

Bavin's  blocks 

Shingles,  cypress. . 

Carbon  black 

Chrome  yellow 

Putty 

Tar 

Acid,  acetic 

Ammonia 

.\quaammonia_  _ 
Formaldehyde  _ . 

Salt  cake - . 

.Ucohol 

Caffeine.- 

Chlorine 

Phenol 

Potassium  iodide- . 
Sodium  phosphate 

Fertilizer 

Blankets.-- - 

Oilcloth 

...  do 

Wood  pulp 

do 

Matches 

Starch 


1 
3 
3 
4 
5 
2 
2 
1 
1 
3 
1 
I 
2 
2 
1 
6 
5 
4 
3 
7 
2 
4 
6 
2 
7 
1 
5 
6 
1 


GROUP  IV  (12-16  CHANGES) 

45 
92 

Milk,  fresh ._ 

Bread 

do 

Salt 

5 
1 
8 
2 
5 
3 
5 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 
6 
6 
7 
5 
7 
6 
2 
2 
5 
7 
6 
4 
6 
4 
i 
1 
5 
8 
4 

613 

631 

548 

562 

667c 

669 

571 

572 

679 

580 

598 

605 

613 

617 

618 

6'25 

627 

646 

652 

654 

655 

673 

674 

675 

683 

695 

756 

768 

769 

774 

Lumber,  chestnut 

Inside  flat  paint 

7 
2 

94 

White  lead 

3 

176 

Doors 

Glass 

7 

5 

206c 

Oravel 

3 

208 

do 

Lime,  hydrated. 

3 

4 

230 

Sand    ... 

4 

Shirts 

8 

1 

252 

Calcium  acetate .. 

5 

3 

269 

Logwood  extracts 

7 

Ladies'  union  suits . 

Men's  union  suits 

Women's  dress  goods 

Flannel 

6 

294 

Soda  ash                  .  . 

2 

309 
315 

Caustic  soda. 

Iodine 

2 

1 

4 

331 

do 

Strychnine 

2 

334 

Zinc  chloride      ..    .. 

2 

Blankets 

8 

410 

do..     

8 

413 

7 

6 

441 

Window  shades 

S 

453 

3 

469 

.\luminum,  ingot 

Rubber  heels- 

6 

496 

.      do 

3 

506 

Hollow  tile 

Soap 

7 

509 

4 
9 
4 
4 

5 
9 
8 
2 
6 

4 

1 
1 
4 
2 
9 
3 
7 
I 
1 
1 
5 
8 
6 
6 
10 
6 
1 
5 
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Code 
No. 


Description 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 


Code 
No. 


Description 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 


GROUP  VI  (23-34  CUANOES) 


43 
44 

114 

120 

122 

125 

134 

162 

220 

258 

206 

275 

280 

286 

287 

289 

291 

310 

311 

313 

317 

318c 

322 

346 

350c 

401 

405 


Mtlk.tresh 

...do 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti.. 

.\nples,  canned 

riierries,  canned ..1, 

Canned  jiineapple 

Canned  vepetables 

Pinlt  salmon 

Harness  leather 

Cotton  flannel. 

Percale 

Woven  madras _. 

TowelinR 

Hose,  men's 

Hosiery 

do 

Underwear,  men's,  2  pc. 

Crepe 

Flannel 

Women's  dress  goods 

Overcoating 

Suitings 

Unfinished  worsted,  suit- 


m? 


Coal,  mine  run,  bitumi- 
nous  

Colve 

Bar  iron 

Steel  bars.  Pittsburgh.— 


3 

408 

7 

414 

9 

416 

5 

433 

6 

440 

6 

442 

6 

452 

6 

481 

S 

490 

8 

493 

7 

495 

5 

512 

7 

514 

9 

525 

8 

545 

6 

546 

6 

570 

7 

594 

6 

602 

7 

606 

9 

621 

S 

635 

740 

8 

742 

747 

3 

6 
6 
7 

749 
754 
773 
776 

1 

Steel  billets 

Butts - 

Malleable  iron  castings.. 

Spieeeleisen 

Rivets,  large 

Wire  rods 

Steel,  structural 

Zinc  sheets 

Range  boiler 

Radiation 

Bathtubs 

Siding,  cedar 

Lumber,  cypress 

Lumber,  iwplar 

Ethyl  acetate 

Copal - 

Quiciclime 

Methanol 

Benzene 

Calcium  arsenate 

Quebracho  extract 

Citric  acid 

Box  boards 

Box  board 

Wood  pulp 

Mechanical  pulp 

Barrels,  wood 

Soap  flakes 

Powdered  so-.p... 


GROUP  vn  (35-49  CHANGES) 


89 

91 
128 
136 
138 
139 
168 
172 
186 
189 
202c 
221 
239 
259 
270c 
277 
288 
290 
303c 
335 
343 
344 
345 
347 
348 

362 
365 
403 
404 
406 
424 


Milk,  condensed... 

Powdered  skimmed  milk. 

Currants 

Peas - 

String  bcr.ns,  canned 

Tomaloes 

Glucose- .- 

Oleomargarine 

Vegetable  oil 

Vinecar 

Shoes,  men's 

Leatlier,  side  chrome 

Overalls 

Cotton  flannel 

Sheeting 

Ticking 

Hosiery,  women's  rayon. 
Hosiery,  women's  silk — 

Spun  silk 

Sisal ., 

Coal,  anthracite 

do „ 

do _ 

Coal,  sized,  bituminous. . 
Coal,  screenings,  bitumi- 
nous  

Kerosene 

Petroleum 

Reinforcing  bars 

Steel  bars , 

Bar  SI  eel,  cold  finish 

Nails 


3 

427c 

8 

431 

2 

438 

1 

457c 

1 

401 

4 

491 

8 

492 

8 

498 

5 

518 

5 

519 

6 

5'20 

8 

521 

9 

524 

8 

537 

8 

574c 

9 

577 

/ 

588 

7 

591 

5 

593 

1^ 

619 

(136 

1 

640 

1 

643 

5 

645 

657 

4 

664 

4 

eooc 

7 

691 

8 

692 

7 

696 

/ 

741 

6 

Pig  iron 

....do 

Steel  plates 

Wire  fence 

Wood  screws. 

Water  closets 

Lavatories 

Brick,  common 

i^uinber,  hemlock 

Lumber,  maple 

Lumber,  oak- 

Lumber,  wliite  pine.. 

Ponderosa  pine 

Butyl  acetate 

Prepared  roofing 

...do. 

Red  oil _ 

.\cid,  stearic 

Alcohol,  denatured... 

Pine  oil — 

.\cid,  tartaric 

Castor  oil 

Cream  of  tartar 

Glycerine 

Bones- 

Sui>erpli(tsphate 

Fertilizer... 

Pails 

Pillowcases 

Sheets... 

Box  board 


GROUPVLLI  (50-77  CHANGES) 


46 

47 

59c 

65c 

90 
119 
121 
123 
124 
132 
135 
137 
Hie 
145 
163 
164 


Peanuts 

Seed,  alfalfa 

Wool 

do 

Milk,  evaporated 

Rice 

Canned  apricots 

("unne<l  iieaches 

Canned  pears 

Bananas 

Canned  corn 

Canned  spinach 

Meat,  fresh.. 

Bacon 

Fish,  canned  salmon 
Fish,  pickled  cod 


10 

165 

10 

106 

10 

107 

10 

173 

6 

181 

4 

187 

6 

188 

6 

215 

6 

222c 

3 

2,'-.3 

7 

265 

3 

256 

8 

261c 

10 

272c 

6 

2''0 

7 

324 

Fish,  salt  herring... 
Fish,  .salt,  mackerel 
Salmon,  smoked... 

Oleooil 

Corn  oil 

Peanut  oil 

Soybean  oil 

Goatskins  -.--...-. 

Leather,  oak 

Denims 

Drillings 

Duck 

Muslin 

Sheeting 

Percale 

Worsted  yams 


2 
4 
4 
9 
2 
4 
3 
5 
4 
4 
10 
8 
4 
4 


4 
9 
7 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
8 


Code 

No. 


325c 

332 

349 

366 

434 

446 

447 

448 

451 

475 

477 

478 

479 

480 

483 


Table  II. — Frequency  groups — Continued 


Description 


Sensi- 
tivil;. 

grill,, 


Description 


GROUP  Vni  (50-77  CHANGES)— Continued 


Yarn,  wool 

Cotton  rope 

Coke 

Petroleum 

Pipe 

Steel  sheets 

.\utomot>il  ebody  sheet 

Sheets,  steel 

Cold  rolled  strips 

Lead  pipe 

Brass  rods 

Drawn  copper  rods 

Brass  sheets.- 

Copper  sheets 

Solder 


GROUP  IX  (78-92  CHANGES) 


GROUP  X  (93-95  CHANGES) 


Sensi- 
tivity 
group 


Brass  tube 

Brrusswire 

Copper  wire 

Lumber,  gum... 
Lumber,  spruce. 

Pit-'inentS- 

Litharge..- 

Copper  sulphate 
Uil,  palm  kernel. 

Ammonia 

Chile  saltpeter.. 

Tankage 

Tubs..-. 

Lubricating  oil.. 
Neutral  oil 


8 
8 

10 
9 
S 
7 
S 
9 
7 
8 
3 

10 
9 
5 
5 


19c 

36 

39 

Sheep 

Apples 

llay 

do__ 

Seed 

do 

Potatoes 

do 

Flour --- 

1 

in 

I'l 
^ 

8 

1 

9 
10 
10 

9 

6 
10 

5 

9 
10 
10 
10 
10 

9 

9 

8 

9 

115 

47L' 

l^s 
51U 
611 
615 
616 
522 
528 
551 
652 
655 
631 
634 
639 
647 
737 
738 
704 
766 
784 

Cotton  yarn 

Hemp  -  .  - 

■lute 

9 
10 
9 
9 

48 

li'uel  oil 

10 

50 

.-do 

7 
7 

')8 

Kerosene       

5 

10 

10 

9 

126 

i.^iit-k.-iilver 

8 

127 

Apricots,  dried 

Zinc,  pig           .  . 

10 

I09 

Lumber.  lath_. 

do 

10 

131 

Lumbpr,  sheathing 

Lumber,  siding 

10 

140 

10 

4 

147 

Fork,  drv,  salted.  .     

Lumber,  shingles 

9 

10 

152 

Linseed  oil,  raw 

9 

Shellac 

9 

179 

Tahow,  Packer's 

10 

Coconut  oil,  crude 

9 

6 

214 

filfskins 

Menthol  

6 

10 

217 

Linseed  meal 

7 

6 

265 

Neutral  oil 

8 

278 

Tire  fabrics 

Paraffin  wax 

8 

279 

do.. 

1 

Barley 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

10 

9 

10 

9 

7 

9 

7 

5 
5 

6 
9 
9 
10 
10 
2 
9 
9 
s 

•1 
10 
10 

7 

144 

148 

160 

151 

153 

157 

159 

160 

170 

176 

180 

181 

185 

21'2c 

267 

208 

284c 

299c 

306c 

3-27 

3.57 

359c 

470 

4S2 

IM 

.-'.,'.  1 

73(i 
739 
751c 

Mutton,  dressed... 

7 

» 

Pork,  fresh 

10 

5 

Rye 

Veal,  fresh 

« 

^Vheat 

Dressed  poultry 

« 

12 

Calves 

Cocoa  beans 

« 

Coffee,  Brazil 

e 

15c 

Steers 

Coflee,  Santos 

6 

17c 

Hogs 

Lard  

10 

r 

9 

Tallow,  edible 

10 

27c 

Eggs 

Cottonseed  oil 

10 

30 

do 

Hides    

10 

9 

37 

..  .  do 

9 

9 

42 

Raw  silk 

8 

49 

Silk  yarns 

7 

7 

52 

Gasoline,  natural... 

9 

6 

55c 

Potatoes 

Antiraonv 

10 

68c 

Butter 

Silver  

8 

Tin 

10 

98 

Rosin  

10 

2 

113 

Millfeed 

10 

115 

Corn  meal 

do 

10 
10 

70418° — 39- 
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Table  III. — Sensitivity  groups 
[Prices  grouped  according  to  index  of  depression  sensitivity] 


Table  III. — Sensitivity  jroups— Continued 


Item 


GROUP  1  (SENSITIVITY  -20.6-0.4  PERCENT) 


573 

Plaster. 

601 

Baking  powder. 

658 

Phosphate  rock,  68  percent. 

375 

Combine  thresher. 

651 

Potash,  iodine. 

624 

Salt. 

336 

Cotton  thread. 

344 

Coal. 

599 

Arsenic. 

96 

Bread. 

661 

Potash,  muriate. 

775 

Soap,  laundry. 

662 

Sulphate  of  potassium. 

131 

Raisins. 

779 

Cigarettes. 

636 

Barytes.  ground. 

646 

641 

Lampblack. 

760 

Matches,  nonsafety. 

677 

Knives  and  forks. 

600 

Baking  powder. 

653 

Soda  phosphate. 

345 

Coal. 

154 

Ginger  ale. 

660 

Board,  plaster. 

746 

Paper,  w  rapping. 

379 

Corn  picker. 

628 

Sodium  silicate. 

644 

Epsom  salts. 

687 

Acid,  nitric. 

598 

Coal-tar  products. 

609 

Coal-tar  products. 

665c 

Class,  plate. 

690 

Coal  tar.  salicylic  acid. 

707 

Teas,  cups,  saucers. 

630 

Sulphur,  crude. 

761 

Matches,  safety. 

607 

Calcium  carbide. 

706 

Plates,  granite. 

241 

Shirts,  men  s. 

597 

Ammonia,  aqua. 

474 

Nickel,  electrode  cathodes. 

92 

Bread. 

611 

Coal  tar,  indigo  paste. 

629 

Soda  sulphide. 

781 

Tobacco,  plug. 

650 

Phenol,  carbolic  acid. 

586 

Carbon  dioxide. 

343 

Coal. 

399 

Augers. 

469 

.\luminum. 

439 

Rails,  steel. 

596 

.\mmonia,  anhydrous. 

136 

Peas,  canned. 

232 

Collars,  men's. 

581 

Crushed  stone. 

97 

Corn  flakes. 

610 

Coal-tar  products. 

602 

Benzene. 

648 

Opium. 

755 

Batteries,  radio. 

GROUP  2  (SENSITIVITY  0.6-7.5  PERCENT) 


418 

Files,  metal. 

293 

Underwear,  men's. 

402 

Bar  iron. 

435 

Pipe,  steel. 

544 

Chrome  yellow. 

330 

Artificial  leather. 

592 

Acid,  sulphuric. 

710 

Vacuum  cleaner. 

586 

Acid,  muriatic. 

620 

Potash,  caustic. 

398 

Angle  bars,  steel. 

676 

Carvers,  stag. 

409 

Boiler  tubes. 

772 

Shipping  cases. 

660 

Manure  salts. 

370 

Engine,  agriculture. 

626 

656 

Zinc  chloride. 

l.W 

497 

Concrete  blocks. 

176 

Salt. 

625 

Soda  ash. 

417 

Chisels. 

659 

Kainit. 

542 

Paint. 

561 

Board,  building,  wall. 

415 

Sanitary  cans. 

101 

Cookies,  sugar. 

436 

Pipe,  steel. 

128 

Currants,  dried. 

769 

Cigar  boxes. 

623 

Salt  cake,  ground. 

622 

Soda,  carbonate. 

380 

Corn  planter. 

607 

Cement  roofing  tile. 

687 

Ironers.  electric. 

531 

Paint,  inside. 

649 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

191 

Shoes,  child's. 

444 

Saws. 

456 

226 

Gloves,  men's. 

443 

Saws. 

494 

Sinks. 

744 

Paper,  newsprint. 

550 

Lithopone. 

654 

Alkaloids,  strychnine. 

556 

Turpentine. 

63 

331 

Artificial  leather 

42,')C 

393 

Grain  thresher. 

627 

Soda,  caustic. 

638 

Bone  black. 

557 

Whiting,  imp.  chalk. 

777 

Soap,  toilet. 

537 

Acetate,  butyl. 

225 

Leather  belting. 

608 

Calcium,  chloride. 

177 

Soup, canned. 

GROUP  3  (SENSITIVITY  7.8-12.8  PERCENT) 


367 

Grain  binder. 

570 

Lime,  building. 

391 

Spade,  garden. 

593 

Alcohol,  denatured. 

.WO 

Enamel,  paint. 

381 

Plow  tractor. 

619 

Oil.  pine. 

613 

Copperas. 

376 

Hoe,  garden. 

137 

Spinach,  canned. 

645 

Ethyl,  acetate. 

543 

Chrome  green,  light 

171 

Molasses. 

595 

Alum,  sulphate. 

132 

Bananas. 

663 

Soda,  nitrate. 

568 

Zinc,  oxide. 

.648 

I^ead,  carbonate. 

,385 

Rake,  steel. 

421 

Cork  knives. 

227 

Gloves,  unlined. 

698 

Ranges,  electric. 

96 

Bread. 

768 

Caskets,  wood. 

769 

Rubber  heels. 

99 

Wheat  cereal. 

228 

Harness,  set. 

377 

Hay  loader. 

158 

Cocoa. 

371 

Forks,  hav. 

392 

Manure  spreader. 

^■a 

Locks. 

540 

Iron  oxide. 

534 

Roof  and  barn  paint 

.6:16 

Varnish. 

169 

Jelly,  grape. 

43 

Milk. 

633 

Paint,  porch. 

684 

Acid,  boric. 

369 

Grain  drill. 

571 

Lime,  hvdrated. 

372 

Harrow,  disk. 

368 

Cultivator. 

604 

Borax. 

GROUP  3  (SENSITIVITY  7.8-12.8  PERCENT)— Continued 


681 

Linoleum. 

346 

Coal. 

635 

Citric  acid,  crystals. 

206c 

Shoes,  women's. 

388 

Cream  separator. 

603 

Bleaching  powder. 

390 

Shovels. 

632 

Coal  tar,  toluene. 

337 

Shoe  thread. 

756 

Storage  battery. 

686 

Heating  appliances. 

508 

Wall  tile,  glazed. 

638 

Alkaloids. 

569 

Gravel,  ton. 

704 

Nappies. 

117 

Pretzels,  butter. 

386 

Rake,  self-dumping. 

89 

Milk,  condensed. 

GROUP  4  (SENSITIVITY  13.0-17.5  PERCENT) 


378 

Mower. 

640 

Castor  oil. 

693 

Electric  sewing  machine. 

6S4 

Linoleum. 

397 

Windmill,  steel. 

193 

Shoes,  youths'. 

396 

Wagon. 

395 

Farm  tractor. 

574c 

Roofing. 

563 

Door  frames. 

492 

Lavatories. 

664 

Window  frames. 

767 

Caskets,  metal. 

616 

Formaldehyde. 

711 

Washing  machine. 

490 

Range  boiler. 

383 

Plows,  walking. 

481 

Zinc,  sheet. 

133 

Asparagus,  canned. 

119 

Rice,  clean. 

579 

Sand,  building. 

362 

Kerosene. 

348 

Coal. 

442 

Wire  rods. 

677 

Roofing,  shingles. 

659 

Asphalt,  bulk. 

572 

Pipe,  sewer. 

139 

Tomatoes,  canned. 

387 

Rake. 

495 

Bathtubs. 

441 

Rivets. 

400 

Axes. 

416 

Iron  castings. 

460 

Fencing,  wire. 

683 

Acetic  acid. 

612 

Coal  tar.  jet. 

394 

Tractor. 

467c 

Wu-e. 

694 

Sewing-machine  treadle. 

594 

Methanol. 

166 

Fish,  herring. 

643 

Cream  of  tartar. 

690 

Wall  oilcloth. 

374 

Harrow,  17-tooth. 

460 

Spikes. 

373 

Harrow,  peg-tooth. 

602 

Brick,  sandlime. 

652 

Quinine,  sulphate. 

465 

Tin  plate. 

685 

Heating  appliances 

electric  iron 

642 

Chloroform. 

664 

Superphosphate. 

606 

Calcium  arsenate. 

521 

Lumber,  pine. 

666c 

Fertilizer. 

464 

Steel,  tie  plate. 

453 

Terneplate. 

509 

Cement,  Portland. 

500 

Brick,  front. 

532 

Paint,  house. 

413 

Track  bolts. 

GROUP  5  (SENSITIVITY  17.6-23.2  PERCENT) 


156 

Grape  juice. 

■  189 

Vinegar,  cider. 

316 

Flannel. 

618 

Lumber,  hemlock. 

6670 

Fertilizer. 

120 

Apples,  canned. 

347 

Coal. 

384 

Pumps,  agriculture. 

179 

Sugar,  granulated. 

496 

Laundry  tubs. 

389 

Corn  sheller. 

636 

.\cid.  tartaric. 

763 

Oil.  lubricating. 

449 

Steel  .skelp. 

706 

Pitchers. 

334 

Rope,  sisal. 

578 

Slate,  roofing. 

363 

Kerosene. 

37 

Lemons. 

778 

Starch.  laundry. 

289 

Hosiery,  silk. 

767 

Plate  glass,  mirror. 

414 

Butts,  steel. 

333 

Rope,  manila. 

501 

Paving  blocks. 

382 

Plows,  walking. 

180 

Sugar,  raw. 

702c 

Dinner  sets. 

294 

Underwear,  worsted. 

749 

Wood  pulp. 

201c 

Shoes. 

264 

Nainsook,  muslin. 

306 

Spun  silk. 

220 

Harness  leather. 

770 

Garden  hose. 

190c 

Shoes. 

275 

Madras,  woven. 

3410 

Carpet  yarn.  jute. 

782 

Tobacco,  smoking. 

410 

Machine  bolts. 

433 

Pig  iron. 

295c 

Rayon. 

420 

Hatchet. 

36 

Apples. 

615 

Creosote  oil. 

448 

Sheets,  galvanized  steel. 

194c 

Shoes,  men's. 

612 

Siding,  red  cedar. 

364 

Petroleum,  crude. 

679 

Carpets.  Brussels. 

46 

Milk. 

766 

Oil.  neutral. 

764 

Barrel. 

100 

Crackers,  soda. 

303c 

Silk.  spun. 

667c 

Glass,  window. 

606 

Calcium  lime. 

205c 

Shoes,  women's. 

208 

Shoes,  women's. 

682 

Linoleum,  rug. 

314 

Dress  goods,  cotton. 

186 

Olive  oil,  edible. 

695 

Window  shades. 

GROUP  6  (SENSITIVITY  23.3-27.4  PERCENT) 


771 

Rubbers,  men's. 

743 

Book  paper. 

768 

Rubber  heels. 

407 

Steel  barrels. 

683 

Linoleum,  inlaid. 

240 

Overcoat,  heavy. 

121 

Apricots,  canned. 

122 

Cherries,  canned. 

419 

Hammer. 

162 

Salmon,  pink. 

689 

Oil  cloths,  table. 

412 

Stove  bolts. 

360c 

Coke. 

438 

Steel  plates. 

124 

Pears,  canned. 

446 

Steel  sheets. 

229 

Suitcase. 

408 

Steel  billets. 

422 

Door  knobs,  metal. 

437 

Planes,  jackplane. 

750 

Soda,  bleached. 

90 

Milk,  evaporated. 

499 

Firebrick. 

411 

Plow  bolts. 

Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
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GROUP  6  (SENSITIVITY  23.3-27.4  PERCENT) 


520 

Lumber,  oak. 

311 

Dress  goods,  wool. 

546 

Copal,  manila. 

647 

Menthol. 

447 

Auto  body  sheets. 

401 

liar  iron. 

680 

rari>cts,  \\  ilton. 

514 

Cypress. 

603 

Silica  brick. 

125 

Pineapples,  canned. 

688 

Oilcloths. 

269 

Filling  sateen. 

231 

rollars,  men's. 

160 

Coffee. 

230 

Travelinp  hags. 

764 

Cylinder  oil. 

197 

Shoes,  men's. 

153 

Poultry,  fresh. 

123 

Peaches,  canned. 

252 

Table  damask. 

618 

Napthalene. 

159 

Coffee. 

359c 

Oasolinc. 

178 

Corn  starch. 

247 

Topcoats. 

708 

Tumblers. 

452 

Steel,  structural. 

553 

Putty. 

202c 

Shoes,  men's. 

134 

Reans.  canned. 

424 

Nails,  wire. 

291 

Underwear,  cotton. 

38 

Oranges. 

639 

Camphor. 

163 

Salmon,  canned. 

152 

Poultry. 

157 

Cocoa  beans. 

692 

Pillowcases. 

GROUP  7  SENSITIVITY  27.5-32.9  PERCENT) 


4ft5 

Steel,  sheet  bars. 

93 

Bread. 

280 

Towelinp,  cotton. 

260 

(lingham. 

167 

Fish,  salmon. 

356 

Fuel  oil. 

164 

Fish,  cud,  canned. 

404 

Steel,  merchant  bars. 

288 

Hosiery,  rayon. 

498 

Brick,  common. 

562 

Doors,  pine. 

327 

Burlap. 

617 

Logwood  extract . 

27c 

Eggs. 

678 

Carpets,  .\xminster. 

525 

Lumber,  poplar. 

30 

Eggs. 

547 

Pigments,  red  lead. 

309 

Dress  goods,  women's. 

745 

Tissue  paper. 

22c 

Poultry,  live. 

3<»lc 

.Silk  yarn. 

338 

Twine,  binder. 

365 

Petroleum,  crude. 

429 

Pig  iron. 

138 

Beans,  string. 

526 

California  redwood. 

249 

Pants,  men's. 

292 

I'nderwear,  cotton. 

427c 

Pig  iron. 

633 

Oil,  palm,  crude. 

774 

Soap. 

675 

Comforters,  sateen. 

738 

Linseed  meal. 

701 

Tablecloths. 

358 

Oasoliue. 

510 

Lumber,  fir. 

742 

Box  board. 

250 

Men's  work  pants. 

310 

Flannel,  wool. 

135 

Corn,  canned. 

243 

Boys'  suits,  wool. 

513 

Lumber,  chestnut. 

290 

Hosiery,  silk. 

491 

Water  closets. 

143 

Lamb,  fresh. 

641 

Chlorine. 

144 

Mutton,  dressed. 

40c 

Hay 

313 

Dress  goods. 

582 

Tar.  pine. 

266 

Percale. 

461 

Wood  screws. 

219 

Leather. 

504 

Drain  tile,  clay. 

409 

Steel  bars. 

175 

Pepper,  black. 

26IC 

Muslin. 

44 

Milk. 

480 

Copper  sheet. 

242 

Shirts. 

GROUP  8  (SENSITIVITY  33.2-39.4  PERCENT) 


506 

Tile,  hollow. 

672 

Blimkets.  cotton. 

403 

Reinforcing  bars. 

2>1 

Leather,  tanned. 

244 

Men's  suits. 

316 

Overcoating. 

360 

Petroleum,  crude. 

129 

Peaches,  dried. 

766 

Neutral  oil. 

656 

.\mmonia,  sulphate. 

591 

.Void,  stearic,  distilled. 

580 

Window  sash. 

657 

Bones,  ground. 

259 

Cotton  flannel. 

258 

Cotton  flannel. 

127 

Apricots,  dried. 

493 

Radiator. 

478 

Copiier  rods. 

741 

Box  boards. 

470 

cjuicksilver,  flask. 

94 

Bread. 

278 

Tire  fabrics. 

50 

Seed,  timothy. 

322 

Suitings. 

485 

\  ellow  bra.'^  tube. 

479 

Brass. 

287 

Hosiery,  cotton. 

24.'i 

Suits,  serge. 

i>49 

Litharge,  powdered. 

118 

Rice,  clem. 

440 

Rivets,  large  hlnch. 

130 

Prunes,  dried. 

270c 

Sheeting,  bleached. 

673 

Blankets,  cotton. 

627 

Lumber,  spruce. 

172 

Oleomargarine. 

674 

Blankets. 

524 

Lumber,  ponderosa  pine. 

696 

Sheets. 

747 

Wood  pulp. 

332 

Cotton  rope,  awning. 

539 

Carbon  black. 

182 

Tea,  Formosa. 

486 

Brass  wire. 

168 

Glucose,  corn  syrup. 

253 

Denims,  cotton. 

Table  III. — Sensitivity  groups — Contimiod 


GROTTp  R  'SENSITIVITY  33.2-39.4  PERCENT)— Continue<l 


475 

Lead.  pipe. 

256 

Duck. 

276 

Percale,  print. 

91 

Milk,  powdered. 

318c 

Suitings. 

126 

.\pples,  evaporated. 

451 

Steel  strips. 

740 

Box  board,  chip. 

299c 

Raw  silk. 

482 

Silver  bar. 

86c 

Cheese. 

477 

Yellow  brass  rods. 

222c 

Leather. 

39 

Hay,  alfalfa. 

14Ic 

Meat,  beef. 

784 

Paraffin  wa.\. 

GROCP  S  (SENSITIVITY  39.5^7.5  PERCENT) 


709 

Tubs,  galvanized  iron. 

.S88 

Oil.  red,  oleic  acid. 

103c 

Flour,  wheat. 

12 

Calves. 

102 

Flour,  rye. 

i;8c 

Butter. 

691 

Pails,  galvanized  iron. 

357 

Gasoline. 

317 

Overcoating,  wool. 

312 

Suiting. 

340 

Twine,  Java  sisal. 

614 

Copper  sulphat«. 

280 

Hosiery,  cotton. 

64 

Potiitoes,  sweet. 

324 

Yarns,  worsted. 

634 

Palm  oil. 

329 

Jute,  raw. 

339 

Cotton  twine. 

555 

Shellac. 

208 

Print  cloths. 

32,'iC 

Woolen  yarn. 

517 

Lumber,  gum. 

114 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti. 

773 

Soap  flakes. 

431 

Pig  iron. 

30 

-\pples. 

277 

Ticking. 

S.'ic 

Potatrjes.  white. 

279 

Tire  fabrics. 

284c 

Cotton  yarn. 

621 

Quebracho  extract. 

49 

Flaxseed. 

257 

Duck. 

239 

Overalls,  cotton. 

637 

Alcohol,  ethyl. 

183 

Coconut  oil,  crude. 

552 

Linseed  oil,  raw. 

1.5c 

Steers. 

140 

Beef,  cured. 

529 

Cypress  shingles. 

151 

Veal,  fresh. 

267 

Print  cloths. 

98 

Oatmcid. 

20 

Lambs. 

174 

Peanut  butter. 

1)9 

Mess  pork. 

166 

Fish,  mackerel. 

24c 

Cotton,  Middling. 

215 

Ooatskins. 

528 

Lumber,  cedar  shingles. 

148 

Pork,  hams. 

776 

Powdered  soap. 

471 

Babbit  metal. 

519 

Lumber,  maple. 

281C 

Cotton  yarn. 

58 

Potatoes,  white. 

505 

Floor  tiles. 

473 

Lead,  pig. 

272c 

Sheeting. 

42 

Hops. 

256 

Drillings,  cotton. 

265 

Osnaburg. 

GROUP  10  (SENSITIVITY  47.9-81.8  PERCENT) 


161 

Copra,  dried. 

1     183 

Cottonseed  oil. 

13c 

Cows. 

1     .122 

Lumber,  jiine. 

248 

Pants,  boys'  wool. 

181 

Tallow,  edible. 

184 

Vegetable  oil,  corn. 

no 

Corn  meal. 

434 

Pipe,  c;ist-iron. 

5 

Rye. 

748 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached. 

05c 

Wool. 

4 

Oats. 

211 

Cowhides. 

47 

Seed,  alfalfa. 

631 

Tallow. 

349 

Coke. 

46 

Peanuts. 

355 

Fuel  oil. 

328 

Hemj).  manila. 

511 

Lumber,  pine,  lath. 

484 

Tin.  pig. 

488 

Zinc,  pig. 

736 

Millfeed,  bran. 

145 

Bacon. 

551 

China  wood  oil. 

59c 

Wool. 

.554 

Kosin,  yard  basis. 

516 

Lumber,  fir. 

I7C 

Hogs. 

487 

Copper  wire. 

605 

Tankage,  ton. 

737 

Cottonseed  meal. 

739 

Millfeed. 

ec 

Wheat. 

2120 

Hides,  steers. 

19c 

Sheej). 

445 

Steel,  scrap. 

173 

Oleo  oil. 

214 

Calfskins. 

1 

Barley,  malting. 

51 

Tobacco,  leaf. 

472 

Copper,  ingot. 

146 

Pork,  cured. 

188 

Vegetable  oil,  soybean. 

2c 

Corn. 

515 

Lumber,  fir. 

48 

Seed,  clover. 

216 

Kips. 

702 

Asbestos  pipe  covering. 

645 

Glycerin. 

470 

Antimony. 

483 

Solder. 

147 

Pork,  cured. 

52 

Beans,  dried. 

217 

.Sheep  pells. 

170 

Lard. 

115 

Corn  meai. 

150 

Pork.  hams. 

113 

Hominy  grits. 

335 

SiSill. 

751c 

Rubber,  crude. 

187 

Peanut  oil,  crude. 
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Table  IV. — Annual  price  data — 1913-37 

FREQUENCY  GROUP  INDEXES— 1926-29=100 


Group  No. 


1913    1914     1915      1916      1917      1918      1919      1920      1921      1922      1923      1924      1925      1926      1927      1928      1929      1930      1931      1932      1933      1934      1935      1936      1937 


I 

n.. 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII.... 

IX 

X 

X-a 

X-b 


64.9 
58.0 
71 

57.  S 
63.9 

er.,  4 

72.1 
70.2 
70.7 
72.8 
74.4 
71.4 


67.1 

58.6 

75.  1 

S8.0 

64. 

63.0 

69.0 

66.6 

68.6 

71.6 

72.5 

71.0 


76.1 
65.  5 
110.7 
68.2 
72.  1 
66.6 
71.9 
70.6 
71.4 
72.  7 
71.2 
75.4 


94.7 
80.  1 
151,9 
87.1 
95.0 
92.6 
95.7 
93. 
90,0 
88.4 
91.6 
84.9 


105.2 
100.2 
ISO,  1 
106.2 
119.2 
124.  5 
128.2 
130.3 
123,4 
118,9 
119,9 
11S.0 


124  0 
116.  1 
191.2 
123,  4 
136,  5 
137,0 
151,3 
149.  1 
141.8 
134.  S 
131.8 
140.  1 


118.5 
117.2 
173.0 
121,  1 
130,8 
132,2 
146,6 
143.4 
154.6 
144.4 
146.  5 
142.8 


128.5 
134  1 
177,7 
147,4 
157,  6 
175,9 
171.6 
157.2 
160,  6 
139,9 
139.5 
141.5 


114.4 
115.3 
123.4 
111,4 
110,1) 
106.0 
108.  5 
93.4 
83.1 
79.3 
77.9 
81.8 


99.8 
99.8 
98.8 
103,2 
102.  6 
100.7 
97.3 
94.0 
87.2 


103.7 
105.  1 
105.  1 
104,2 
114,4 
119,9 
111,  2 
107,8 
99,7 
91.8 
92.3 
91.4 


104.8 
104.2 
103.9 
104  1 
110  5 
108,7 
105,6 
105,5 
103,  8 
93.7 
92  9 
95.6 


101.7 
101.5 
101.9 
103,4 
109,5 
lOB.  2 
105,  7 
107,3 
113,2 
108.0 
110.  1 
105.9 


101.0 
101.4 
103.  7 
102,  9 
104,4 
102,  5 
101,8 
101,9 
105,  4 
100  6 
105.  7 
94.4 


100.2 
100,3 
100,4 
99,2 
100,  9 
100,3 
99,4 
98,0 
96,3 
99,2 
98.8 
100.0 


99.7 
98.9 
99,7 
98,0 
98,8 
99,  S 
99,  6 
98,7 

101,2 
99.2 

104.2 


98.7 
97.0 
98.4 
97.  1 
98.5 
98.9 

100,7 
99,7 
98,9 
96 

102.0 


97.7 

96.9 

95.4 

94.2 

89.8 

91.6 

90.0 

88.0 

82,2 

76, 

73.2 

81.9 


96.4 
90  5 
90  0 
84.2 
79.3 
80  7 
76.  S 
71.3 
61.5 
56.5 
53, 
60.2 


93.1 

85.2 
82.  1 
76.6 
70  6 
69.8 
68.3 
56.4 
47.7 
44,7 
43.3 
i 


91.6 

83.2 

81.7 

77.7 

72.2 

74, 

71,2 

63,0 

57,2 

50  8 

47,1 

56.1 


94.2 

87.6 
87.4 
84.6 
80  3 
82.2 
78.5 
72.7 
70.6 
62.2 
55.3 
72.7 


95.3 
86.6 
87.3 
82.5 
80.  1 
81.8 
79.0 
76.  1 
7.5.0 
69.2 
63.  1 
78.2 


95.8 

87.7 

87.3 

84.8 

80. 

82.6 

80  5 

78.3 

78.5 

71.0 

66.0 

78.5 


98.1 
92.5 
92.0 
90.2 
85.9 
91.3 
88.7 
87.1 
85.8 
77.8 
71.  1 
87.5 


FREQUENCY  SLOPE— 1926-29=0— PERCENT  PER  GROUP 

mi 

1.71 

.86 

-1.23 

-1.24 

.97 

.90     2.09      1.19 

-4.33 

-.60 

-.65    -.55 

.87 

.03 

-.30 

.03        .18 

-2.26 

-5.27 

-7.50 

-5.57 

-3.78 

-2.80 

-2.54 

-1.73 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX— 1926-29=100 

P.  

72.1 

70.3 

71.8 

88.3 

121.3 

135.6 

143.1 

159.4 

100.8 

99.8 

103.9    101.3 

106.9 

103.3 

9S.5 

99.8 

93.4 

89.2 

75.4 

66.9 

68.0 

77.3 

82.6 

83.4 

89.1 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION— 1926-29=100 

F.R.B... 

163 

'  51 

165 

■83 

185 

180 

75 

78 

60 

77 

91 

86 

94 

97          96 

100        107 

87 

7: 

5S 

68 

71 

81 

95 

99 

1  Extrapolated  from  index  of  Standard  Statistics  Co. 


Table  lX-A.~Annual  price  data— 1913-26 

[II  war  items  eliminated] 

FREQUENCY  GROUP  INDEXES— 1926-29=100 


Group  No. 


I 

II.— 
III... 
IV.-. 

v.... 

VI.  . 

VII.. 

vm. 

IX... 
X... 

x-a. 
X-b.. 


63.. 

57.: 

68.1 
57.1 
63.; 
65. 
71.' 
70. 
71. 
72. 
7.3. 
71. 


1914 


63.7 
57.8 
69.2 
67.0 
62.9 
62.3 
68.8 
67.0 
69.0 
71.0 
71.4 
70  7 


61.8 
75.9 
64.8 
66.2 
65.8 
71.7 
71.0 
72.0 
72.0 
70.1 
75.1 


1916 


81.3 
74,3 
100.0 
84.0 
89.4 
91.4 
95.3 
93.6 
91.1 
87.6 
90.3 
84.5 


1917 


94.1 
93.7 
130.7 
104.8 
115.0 
123.0 
127.7 
130  5 
124.6 
117.8 
118.  1 
118.0 


1918 


113.5 
109.  7 
140  5 
122.2 
132.6 
135.2 
1.50.7 
149.8 
142.8 
133.5 
129.8 
139.5 


1919 


112.  1 
113.2 
138.9 
120.0 
133.3 
130.6 
146  0 
144.1 
155.3 
143.  1 
144.3 
142.  1 


1920 


121.6 
131.3 
150.5 
147.1 
162.3 
173.7 
171.0 
159.  1 
161.  5 
138.6 
137.5 
140.8 


110  1 
115.  5 
119.7 

111.  1 

1 12,  6 
104,7 
107.9 

94.3 
84.4 
78.6 
76.7 
81.4 


93.  1 
100.5 
102.5 
98.9 
104.2 
102.3 
100.7 
97.8 
9.5.2 
86.5 
8,5.4 
88.3 


102.1 
106.  1 
107.9 
104.0 
112.4 
119.5 
110  6 
107.8 
101.  1 
92.1 
93.0 
91.0 


1924 


103.9 
105.0 
107,4 
104,0 
109,8 
108,4 
105,  5 
105,  8 
104.6 
94.2 
93,8 
95,  1 


1923 


101.4 
102.0 
104.4 
103.3 
109.5 
105.9 
106.  1 
108.3 
113.8 
107.7 
109,8 
105.4 


101.0 
101.4 
103.7 
102.9 
104.4 
102.5 
101.8 
101.9 
105.4 
100.6 
105.7 
94.4 


FREQUENCY  SLOPE— 1926-29=0— PERCENT  PER  GROUP 

m  1 

2.12 

1.63 

1.13 

1.30 

2.92 

2.54 

3.19 

1.81 

-4.06 

-.91 

-.90 

— .  77 

.81 

—  06 

BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  WHOLESALE  PRICE  INDEX— 1926-29=100 

P 

72.1 

70  3 

71.8 

88.3 

121.3 

135.6 

143.1 

159.  4            100.  8 

99.8 

103.9 

101.3 

106.9 

103.3 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  INDEX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION— 1926-29  = 

=  100 

F.R.B 

1  63 

1  51 

165 

183 

■85 

180 

75 

78 

60 

77 

91 

86 

94 

97 

'  Extrapolated  from  index  of  Standard  Statistics  Co. 


APPENDIX    3.— EFFECT    OF    DIFFERENTIATION     UPON    RIGIDITY    AND 
AMPLITUDE    OF    PRICE    MOVEMENT  ' 


Tlie  price  behavior  of  tracle-iuiirked  ami  standardized 
products  ^  is  here  examined  with  a  view  to  discovering 
the  rehitionship,  if  any,  between  prochict  difl'erentiation 
antl  tlie  llo.xibiiity  and  sensitivity  of  prices.  For  this 
purpose,  the  rehitionship  between  frequency  of  price 
cliange  and  amplitude  of  price  movement  is  here  con- 
sidered for  the  standard  and  trade-marked  jjoods  wliich 
are  included  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  whole- 
sale price  series. 

In  gcnei-al,  trade-marked  or  highly  differentiated 
products  tend  to  have  liighly  rigid  price  structm-es. 
Wlien  the  trade-marked  products  included  in  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  series  are  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
frequenc}^  of  price  diange  according  to  the  classifica- 
tion given  in  appentlix  2,  table  II,  one-half  of  all  the 
price  series  for  trade-marked  protlucts  arc  to  be  found 
in  groups  I  and  II.  Not  a  single  trade-marked  or 
highly  differentiated  commodity  is  to  be  fovmd  in  the 
three  most  flexible  price  groups — groups  VIII  to  X, 
inclusive. 

In  order  to  see  whether  the  relatioiiship  between 
rigidity  and  amplitude  of  price  movements  is  the  same 
for  trade-marked  and  for  standard  products,  prices 
whose  flexibility  is  similar  are  compared  on  the  basis  of 
sensitivity.  For  this  purpose  the  average  price  ^  of 
trade-marked,  semidiffcrcntiatcd  and  standard  procUicts 
falluig  within  each  of  tiie  frequency  grou|)s  in  appendix 
2,  table  II,  which  included  any  trade-marked  products, 
were  computed,  group  by  grou[),  for  each  year  duiing 
the  period  1926  to  1936. 

This  computation  reveals  a  very  striking  dift'erence  in 
behavior  between  the  prices  of  standard  and  of  trade- 
marked  products  of  approximately  the  same  degree  of 
flexibility.  The  chart  illustrates  this  difl'erence.  In 
each  case  the  price  of  trade-marked  i)roducts  shows  a 
significantly  greater  amplitutie  of  movement  than  does 
the  price  of  the  standard  products  of  the  same  frequency 
of  price  change.  The  trade-marked  products  consist- 
entl}'  show  a  more  rapid  decline  during  the  depression 
and  a  sharper  rise  subsequently  than  did  the  standard 
products  in  the  same  price  group.  Table  I  expresses 
this  comparison  in  terms  of  percentage  decline  between 
1929  and  1932  and  percentage  rise  from  1932  to  1936. 
In  every  group  but  one,  trade-marked  products  show  a 
significantly  sharper  price  decluie  during  the  (Icjjression, 

'  Appendix  3  was  prepared  by  Saul  Nelson. 

'  With  few  exreptious,  standardized  commodities  are  those  cl.i>.^ifted  as  standard 
and  trade-marked  commodities  are  those  clas.sified  as  uni(iue  or  difTerentialed,  in 
appendix  2,  table  I,  column  15. 

3  Oeometric  averages  were  used. 


Table  I. — Comparison  of  standard  and  trade-marked  cnninwdi- 
iies  in  each  price  frequency  group,  1929-3  J.  ?■'      " '. 


Frequency  (iroup 

Percent  decline 
1929  to  1932 

IVroTit  rise 
1932  to  1936 

maS;.        ^— - 

ni.iiki  ■; 

Mtidard 

I..  .                        

8.  u                   .'.-  I 

6.0 

11. 1 

9.8 
15.8 
29.5 
23.9 
Ifi.  5 

11 

17.5 
22.0 
23.9 
24.7 
34.0 
42.3 

11.  1 

10.0 
19.2 
2li.  4 
27.4 
29.0 

^ 

111.                          

2  2 

IV 

8  0 

v 

13  7 

VI 

Vll. 

16.3 

IS.  8 

Mean.  ...... 

24.6 

18.3 

16.1 

8  5 

Source:  Appcndi.x  2,  table  I 

and  in  the  remaining  groiqi  the  diireience  is  small. 
Taking  the  tivcrage  of  the  seven  groups,  trade-marked 
products  dcclineil  24.6  percent  as  against  18.3  percent 
for  stantlard  products.  Durmg  the  rise,  behavior  was 
even  more  sharply  distinguished.  The  rise  for  trade- 
marked   protlucts  was  sul)stantial!y   greater    than    for 

COMPARISON  OF  PRICES  OF  TRADE  MARKED  AND  STANDARD  COMMODITIES 
GROUPED  ON  BASIS  OF  FREQUENCY  OF  PRICE  CHANGE 


''vr-N. 

•}\  r 

-V.r' 

— 

CROUP  V 

... 

1 

^'''■'**«...„__^  ^'* 

N, 

/ 

GROUP  II 

"^-^.. 

\ 

\\-„'-'-- 

— 

GROUP  III 

VX" 

1      \^N  ^ 

^N 

N 

%//\ 



GROUP  VI 

v 

"=^^^ 

X 

\       •-""■^ 

■*> 

GROUP  IV 

\y^ 

V-^J 

_ 

\\            / 

^ 

GROUP  Vll 
GltE*TCST  »BCOO€M 

V  Ot  CMMCE 

LEGEND 

-    TBADE   WflBHtO   COMMODITIES 
•   ST4W£ND  CCWMOD'TICS 


St-e  appendix  2  for  price  ^Tourings. 
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standard  products  in  every  group  but  one.  The  aver- 
age for  the  seven  groups  showed  a  rise  of  16.1  percent 
for  trade-marked  articles  as  against  only  8.5  percent  for 
standard  products. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  this  relationship 
is  the  consistency  with  which  it  expresses  itself.  This 
consistenc.v  manifestly  precludes  any  possibihty  that 
purely  chance  factors  are  operating  to  cause  this  differ- 
ence in  behavior. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that,  even  for  trade- 
marked  products,  a  marked  correlation  exists  between 
frequency  of  change  and  amplitude  of  movement. 
Table  I  shows  that  the  decline  in  price  experienced  by 
trade-marked  products  during  the  depression  increased 
sharply  and  regularly  with  frequency  of  change.  In 
each  case,  however,  the  extent  of  the  decline  was  of 
approximately  the  same  order  as  that  suffered  by 
standard  commodities  whose  apparent  flexibility,  judged 
only  by  frequency  of  price  change,  was  considerably 
greater.     Trade-marking  thus  appears  to  carry  with  it 


the  power  to  postpone  but  not  to  avoid  the  making  of 
price  adjustments  to  meet  clianging  competitive  condi- 
tions. The  rigidity  displayed  by  the  prices  of  trade- 
marked  articles  and  that  of  the  prices  for  standard 
commodities  thus  seems  to  be,  to  a  degree,  different  in 
kmd. 

If  the  price  of  a  standard  product  changes  but  rarely, 
it  is  probable  that  the  total  amplitude  of  its  fluctua- 
tions is  also  narrow.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  compara- 
tively few  price  changes  are  recorded  for  trade-marked 
commodities,  it  is  still  entirely  possible  that  it  will 
respond  fidly,  though  with  some  delay,  to  changing 
general  economic  conditions.  This  behavior  suggests 
that  the  ability  of  producers  of  standard  products  to 
control  the  frequency  of  price  change  is  associated  with 
the  ability  to  restrict  actual  price  fluctuations  within 
narrow  limits.  Trade-marking,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
pears to  permit  stability  of  price  quotations  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ability  to  limit  the  amplitude  of  price 
fluctuations. 


APPENDIX    4.— PUBLIC     UTILITY     PRICES 


The  statistical  information  available  in  the  public 
utility  field  leaves  nuioh  to  be  desired.  \Ylule  it  has 
been  possible  to  collect  selling  price  series  for  most  of 
the  major  pubUc  utilities,  these  series  for  the  most  part 
relate  oidy  to  the  country  as  a  whole  or  to  a  sample 
thereof,  antl  thus  possess  the  frailties  tliat  characterize 
any  over-aU  average.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  im- 
possible to  obtain  even  a  single  price  series  for  the  entire 
period  of  years.  In  other  cases,  notably  the  telephone 
industry,  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  an  index  for 
only  a  single  state  or  area;  and  for  one  important  in- 
dustry, motor  transport,  no  worthwhile  data  are  avail- 
able. Satisfactory  series  for  water  transportation  are 
also  lacking.  Moreover,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
obtain  adequate  data  for  certain  divisions  of  the  utility 
markets;  thus  the  electric,  gas  and  telephone  data  relate 
oidy  to  the  residential  sales  of  those  services.  In  the 
case  of  certain  of  the  measures  employed,  the  accuracy 
of  the  data  themselves  is  only  approximate  as  a  measure 
of  average  price  beha\'ior.  This  is  especially  true  of 
i-ailroail  freight  rates. 

There  is  a  further  inherent  deficiency  in  virtually  all 
of  the  price  statistics  presented.  The  unit  of  service 
chosen  for  such  industries  as  freight  transportation  or 
residential  telephone  service,  is  not  a  constant  durmg  a 
period  of  time.  Quality  factors,  such  as  speed,  con- 
venience, safety  and  regularity  of  service  are  inevatably 
modified,  so  that  precisely  the  same  tiling  is  not  being 
purchased  over  a  period  of  years.  \Miile  it  has  been 
impossible  to  nuike  allowance  for  changes  of  this  sort  in 
the  price  series  which  are  presented,  it  should  be  recog- 
nized that  an  influence  is  operative  which  in  many  cases 
amounts  to  a  reduction  in  price  in  that  a  better  quality 
of  service  is  obtained.  Changes  in  quaUty,  however, 
are  usually  gradual  and  of  significance  only  over  a 
period  of  years  rather  than  during  a  short-run  cyclical 
period  of  price  fluctuation.  Moreover,  the  same 
criticism  may  be  advanced  toward  a  large  number  of 
price  data  included  in  such  measurements  as  the  whole- 
sale price  and  cost  of  living  series  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  with  the  result  that  when  different 
price  series  are  compared  there  is  a  tendency  for  errors 
to  be  mutually  compensatory. 

Table  I  gives  in  summary  the  results  for  each  series 
for  1929,  1932,  and  1936. 

Table  II  gives  an  index  of  freight  rates  for  1900  to 
1936.  To  our  knowledge  there  has  never  been  pub- 
lished an  accurate  index  of  the  freight  rate  level.  It 
has  been  customary  to  employ  the  revenue  per  freight 

'  .\ppendix  4  was  prepared  by  John  D.  Suniner.  assisted  by  R.  O.  Lorenz. 


ton-mile  as  a  crude  appro.ximation  of  movements  in 
the  level  of  freight  rates,  but  this  index  is  subject  to 
error  in  several  respects.  The  changes  in  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  may  result  not  only  from  adjust- 
ments in  freight  rates,  but  also  from  changes  in  the 
average  distance  for  wliicli  connnoilities  arc  trans- 
ported,^ and  shifts  in  the  composition  of  traffic  between 
high  and  low  revenue  commodities.  Either  an  increase 
in  the  averge  lengtli  of  haul,  or  a  greater  proportion 
of  low  revenue  traffic  will  tend  to  reduce  the  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile.  A  fourth  and  probably  less 
hnportiuit  variable  in  the  situation  is  the  changing 
distribution  of  originated  traffic  between  different 
sections  of  the  country.  Inasmuch  as  the  rate  level 
is  not  uniform  through  the  United  States,  an  increase 
in  the  relative  proportion  of  low  rate  eastern  territory 
traffic,  for  example,  would  operate  to  lower  the  revenue 
per  ton-mile. 

An  adjustment  has  therefore  been  prepared  which 
involves  a  ])artial  correction  for  two  of  these  factors,  the 
change  in  length  of  haul  and  the  shifting  conunodity 
composition  of  traffic.  Adjustment  for  changes  in 
length  of  haul  was  made  as  foUows:  (1)  The  average 
distiuu'e  of  haid  for  all  tomiage  carried  by  the  railroad 
network  (i.  e.,  by  the  railroads  treated  as  one  system) 
was  tabulated  for  the  period  1900-1936;  (2)  A  com- 
posite progression  rate  schedule,  showing  the  general 
effect  of  distance  on  the  amount  charged,  was  obtained 
from  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission.^  This 
progression  rate  schedide  is  not  precisely  accurate  for 
any  rate  area,  commodity  group,  or  year,  but  is  thought 
to  be  roughly  representative  of  the  effect  of  distance 
upon  the  level  of  charges.* 

From  the  composite  rate  schedule  a  hypothetical 
total  revenue  for  each  length  of  haul  was  then  com- 
puted. Inasmuch  as  freight  rates  progress  in  blocks 
or  steps  each  comprising  a  number  of  miles,  it  was 
necessary  to  interpolate  to  finil  a  charge  for  the  average 
haul  for  each  distance  in  (1)  above.  It  was  assumed 
that  for  each  rate-distance  block  the  rate  was  centered 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  block.  (3)  Tliis  hypothetical 
revenue,  divideil  by  the  average  length  of  haul  in  each 
year,  provided  a  revenue  per  ton-mile  for  each  year. 
(4)  Tills  annual  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  then  indexed. 


'  The  freicht  rate  is  typically  based  upon  a  tapering  principle,  by  which  the  total 
charge  increases  much  more  slowly  than  does  the  distance  of  carriage. 

'  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 
methods  ernploye<i  in  the  computation  of  this  index,  although  memtjers  of  the  stalT 
were  generous  with  advice  and  suggestions. 

'  The  representativeness  of  the  schedule  is  probably  less  for  [jre-war  than  tor  post- 
war years. 
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using  1926  as  a  base.  The  index  thus  obtained  con- 
stituted a  correction  factor  showing  rouglily  the  extent 
to  which,  assuming  no  changes  in  the  level  of  freight 
rates  as  such,  or  in  the  composition  of  traffic,  actual 
revenue  per  ton  mile  would  have  changed,  due  solely 
to  changes  in  the  average  length  of  haul. 

Adjustments  for  changes  in  the  commodity  compo- 
sition of  traffic  hauled  were  computed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  tonnage  originating  on  Class  I  railroads 
was  tabulatetl,  broken  down  according  to  the  six-fold 
classification  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
This  classification  includes  carload  shipments  of  agri- 
cultural, animal,  mineral,  forest  and  manufacturing  and 
miscellaneous  products  and  less-than-carload  freight. 
The  percentage  of  each  commodity  group  to  the  total, 
was  then  computed  and  a  ton-mile  revenue,  constant 
for  all  years,  was  assumed  for  each  of  the  commodity 
groups.  These  revenue  data,  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
are  believed  to  be  fairly  representative  of  differences 
between  the  commodity  groups.  The  assiuned  ton- 
mile  revenues  were  as  follows:  Products  of  agriculture, 
1.142  cents;  products  of  animals,  1.958  c«nts;  products 
of  mines,  .802  cent;  products  of  forests,  .853  cent; 
manufacturing  and  miscellaneous,  1.369  cents;  and  less- 
than-carload,  4.155  cents.  Using  the  percentage  com- 
position of  traffic  for  each  year  for  weighting  purposes, 
a  theoretical  average  revenue  per  ton-mile  was  com- 
puted to  take  account  of  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  each  major  commodity  group.  This 
revenue  per  ton-mile  was  then  indexed,  using  1926  as 
a  base.  This  index  provides  a  correction  factor 
showing  the  extent  to  which,  assuming  no  change  in 
the  level  of  freight  rates  or  length  of  haul,  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  might  be  expected  to  vary,  due 
to  changes  in  the  composition  of  traffic. 

The  two  adjusted  indexes  were  then  multiplied  to- 
gether to  obtain  a  combined  correction  factor.  The 
actual  revenue  per  ton-mUe,  tabulated  from  the  annual 
Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  was  then 
divdded  by  the  correction  factor  for  each  year  and  the 
result  indexed  on  a  1926  basis. 

Several  objections  can  be  brought  against  each  of 
these  two  adjustments. 

Agamst  the  adjustment  for  length  of  haul,  the  follow- 
ing objections  may  be  made: 

(a)  When  there  is  a  sliift  in  the  relative  importance 
of  the  major  commodity  groups,  there  is  usually  an 
accompanying  change  in  the  average  length  of  haul. 
If  one  makes  adjustment  for  these  sliifts  in  commodity 
composition  of  traffic,  this  adjustment  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  revenue  per  ton-mUe,  which 
in  turn  partially  reflects  the  average  haul  of  that  com- 
modity. A  partial  duplication  results  from  making 
another  adjustment  for  changes  in  the  average  length 


of  haul.  The  net  result  of  this  error  may  tend  either 
undidy  to  increase  or  decrease  the  index. 

(b)  The  average  length  of  haul  during  the  period  was 
increased  in  part  as  a  result  of  changes  in  the  method 
of  reporting  traffic.  Greater  use  of  through  billing 
and  increases  in  the  dimensions  of  individual  railroads 
have  contributed  to  an  apparent  mcrease  in  haid  which 
did  not  actually  take  place.  That  is,  a  shipment  going 
from  point  A  to  point  B  may  pre\aously  have  been 
counted  as  two  originated  shipments  on  account  of 
transfer  from  one  railroad  to  another,  but  later  is 
coimted  as  one  shipment.  Informed  sources  consider 
this  fictitious  increase  to  be  of  minor  importance. 

(f)  The  rate  schedule  is  not  a  straight-line  progres- 
sion, but  rises  more  sharply  on  the  short  hauls,  and  ap- 
proaches the  horizontal  on  the  long  hauls.  The  aver- 
age haul  is  around  300  miles.  At  this  point,  the  rise 
in  revenue  per  marginal  ton-mile  is  less  sharp  than  at 
shorter  hauls.  In  recent  years  the  lengthened  haul  is 
due  largely  to  loss  of  short-haul  traffic  to  the  trucks. 
Obviously,  this  means  a  greater  shrinkage  in  average 
revenue  per  ton-mile  than  can  be  compensated  for  by 
corrections  for  the  lengthened  haul  at  the  300  -mile 
pomt.  This  influence  is  somewhat  counterbalanced 
by  a  rising  length  of  haid  due  to  the  increase  of  very 
long  hauls,  where  the  rise  in  marginal  revenue  per  ton- 
mile  is  even  smaller  than  at  300  mUes. 

(d)  The  assumed  progression  scale  of  freight  charges, 
while  believed  to  be  substantially  representative  of  the 
true  progression,  is  not  for  any  year,  nor  for  all  rate 
areas,  identical  with  it. 

The  adjustment  for  the  changing  commodity  com- 
position of  traffic  is  subject  to  the  foUowing  major 
defects: 

(a)  The  adjustment  made  is  incomplete  m  that  it 
was  unpossible  to  correct  for  sliifts  in  the  relative 
unportance  of  high  and  low  revenue  freight  within  each 
of  the  six  major  commodity  groups.  A  relative  in- 
crease in  the  tonnage  of  manufactured  and  miscel- 
laneous products,  for  example,  tends  to  increase  actual 
revenue  per  ton-mile  for  all  freight  traffic  because  this 
group  of  commodities  moves  at  a  higher  than  average 
revenue  per  ton-mUe.  This  apparent  rise  in  freight 
rates  is  eluninated  by  the  correction  factor  described 
above,  but  only  to  the  extent  that  the  relative  increase 
of  traffic  in  manufactured  products  did  not  occur  in 
products  within  that  group  which  were  carried  at  a 
higher  (or  lower)  revenue  per  ton-mile  than  the  assumed 
average  of  the  manufactured  products  as  a  whole. 
Thus,  if  the  increase  in  major  group  tonnage  is  solely 
due  to  an  increase  of  high  revenue  commodities  witliin 
the  group,  the  correction  is  incomplete  because  it  does 
not  sufficiently  deflate  the  actual  revenue  per  ton-mile 
of  all  freight  traffic.  The  rise  in  the  latter  resulted 
partly  from  an  increase  in  the  relative  importance  of  a 
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high  revenue  group — manufactured  products;  tlus  rise 
the  correction  factor  eliminates.  In  part,  however, 
the  rise  was  caused  by  an  increase  of  manufactured 
products  transported  at  a  revenue  per  ton-nule  lughcr 
tlian  the  assumed  average  of  their  group;  this  increase 
is  not  eliiiiiiiated  by  the  correction  factor,  and,  in  view 
of  tlie  inadequacy  of  available  data,  cannot  be. 

It  is  difiicult  to  judge  the  quantitative  importance 
of  tliis  factor.  While  no  correction  can  be  made  for 
the  changes  within  each  major  commotlity  category, 
these  sliifts  are  undoubtedly  not  all  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  consequence  the  errors  offset  one  another  to 
some  extent.  It  is  miprobable,  however,  that  changes 
in  the  composition  of  each  of  the  major  categories  of 
raili-oad  traffic,  due  both  to  the  evolution  of  tlie  national 
ecoiu)my  and  to  the  dcveloi)mcnt  of  rival  forms  of 
transportation,  are  sufTiciently  random  in  character  for 
the  effects  to  cancel  out  entirely 

(6)  Originatmg  tonnage  of  various  commodities  is 
not  necessarily  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  ton-miles 
of  those  commodities.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  assign 
greater  weight  in  the  inde.x  to  the  commotlity  groups 
with  the  shorter  hauls  (and  hence  higher  revenues  per 
ton-mile)  than  would  be  the  case  if  adequate  data 
were  available  for  the  ton-mile  significance  of  each 
group. 

(c)  The  commodity  statistics  were  taken  from  the 
data  for  Class  I  railroads  only.  If  Class  II  and  111 
railroads  were  included,  the  result  would  undoubtedly 
be  somewhat  different.  Class  II  and  III  railroads 
l>robably  originate  and  carry  a  larger  proportion  of 
bulky,  low  revenue  traffic.  But  they  carry  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  total  traffic  in  any  case,  and 
cannot  aflVct  the  results  substantially. 

The  quantitative  significance  of  these  various  defects 
in  the  adjusted  index  cannot  be  accurately  determined 
from  existing  data.  To  a  certain  extent  the  direction 
of  error  seems  clear.  There  seems  httle  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  length  of  ha  id  has  mcreased  in  part 
by  vnrtue  of  the  loss  of  short-haul  traffic  to  motor 
trucks,  and  that  the  imperfect  adjustment  in  tliis  re- 
spect tends  to  overstate  declines  in  rate  levels.  The 
opposite  effect  may  result  from  inadequate  allowances 
for  other  imperfections  described  above.  All  that  is 
claimed  for  this  adjusted  index  is  that  it  shows  the 
direction  of  error  in  the  unadjusted  revenue  per  ton- 
mile  inde.x  of  freight  rates,  and  gives  some  indication 
of  the  probable  extent  of  that  error.  Moreover,  its 
beha\'ior  seems  to  show  more  accurately  the  effect  of 
the  major  freight  rate  level  cases  decided  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  during  the  1930's  ^  than 

»  The  !S  Pcrcrnt  Case,  l'J31.  178  I.  T.  C.  539.  179  I.  C.  C  215,  and  191  1.  C.  C.  301. 
pemiitied  enicrKpncy  increa,ses  in  freight  charges  heginning  Jan.  4,  1<,«2.  Again,  in 
Emergency  Freight  Charges,  ISSS.  208  I.  C.  C.  4  and  215  1.  C.  C.  439  (lysfi),  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commis<;ion  permitted  emergency  increases  in  freight  rates  until 
December  31,  1936.  The  effects  of  later  adjustmenti:,  of  course,  are  not  relevant  to 
this  record  which  ends  with  1936. 


does  the  unadjusted  index  of  average  revenue  per  ton- 
mile. 

The  use  of  an  average  freight  rate  index  necessarily 
obscures  the  highlj-  divergent  behavior  of  tiiousands  of 
particular  class  and  commodity  rates  which  together 
constitute  the  rate  structure.  Among  agricultural 
coimnodities,  for  example,  a  strikuig  contrast  exists 
between  the  generally  stable  beha\aor  of  livestock  rates, 
and  rates  on  cotton  which  declined  over  40  percent 
from  1926  to  1935."  As  stated  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  1933,  "The  lowering  of  rates, 
liowever,  has  not  been  uniform,  many  rates  not  having 
been  reduced  at  all  since  1922,  and  others  having  been 
reduced  as  much  as  50  percent  or  more."  ' 

Tiible  III  shows  revenue  ])er  pnsseng(>r-niile  and  num- 
ber of  passenger-miles  for  class  I  railroads,  1911  3(j. 
Revenue  per  passenger  mile  is  believed  to  be  a  fairly 
accurate  index  of  passeng(>i-  rates.  Changes  in  rates  are 
not  perfectly  measured  by  this  index.  Changes  in  the 
distribution  of  traffic  between  regular  and  special-rate 
travel,  between  low  and  high  rate  areas,  and  related 
changes,  as  well  as  changes  in  rates,  affect  the  average 
revenue  per  passenger-mile. 

Table  IV  presents  an  inde.x  of  fares  from  1913,  and 
of  fares  and  volume  of  traffic  from  1917  to  1936,  for 
street  railways. 

Table  V  shows  indexes  of  the  residential  price 
of  manufactured  gas,  1913-36,  and  the  volume  of 
residential  consumption,  1929-36.  The  series  is  not 
entirely  homogeneous.  For  the  period  1923-36,  in- 
clusive, it  rei)resents  data  published  b\^  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,"  which  are  based  on  the  cost  of  30.6 
and  10.6  therms,  respectively,  of  gas  in  25  cities.  This 
thermal  basis  of  prices  insures  accuracy  in  the  sense 
that  virtually  no  change  is  involved  in  the  quality  of 
the  service  purchased.  The  amount,  30.6  therms,  is 
deemed  chai'acteristic  of  the  use  of  gas  for  cooking 
and  water-iieating  purposes,  while  10.6  therms  is  typical 
of  range  use  only.  To  this  index  has  been  spliced  an 
earUer  index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
cost  of  3,000  cubic  feet  of  manufactured  gas  for  house- 
hold use  in  selected  cities.'  The  behavior  of  the 
spliced  series  in  overlapping  years  is  so  similar  that 
there  seems  to  be  Uttle  inaccuracy  involved  in  the 
combination  of  the  two. 

Table  \l  presents  data  on  local  telephone  rates  and 
use.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  avaUable  index  of 
telephone  rate  behavior  for  the  entire  United  States;  an 
inilex  of  local  telephone  rates  for  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  therefore  been  used.  Prepared  from  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission,  it 
represents  the  price  in  some  5')  Wisconsin  cities,  weighted 


•  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Statistics,  1936,  p.  407. 
'  Geoeral  Rate  Level  Investigation,  1933,  195  1.  C.  C.  5  (1933\  p.  67. 
s  Changes  in  the  Retail  Price  of  Gas,  IHgS-S6,  Bulletin  628,  Washington.  1936. 
*  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  bulletins  on  Retail  Prices,  annual. 
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according  to  population  and  class  of  residential  tele- 
phone service.  The  index,  while  representing  rate  be- 
havior in  only  one  State,  is  beUeved  to  be  fairly  repre- 
sentative, particularly  for  the  period  since  the  War. 
The  rate  behavior  showTi  in  this  index  checks  with  the 
following  comment  in  the  congressional  report  on 
commimications  companies: 

From  information  available,  the  trend  of  rate  changes  of  all 
telephone  companies  during  the  11-year  period  from  January  1, 
1922,  to  December  31,  1932,  was  upward,  in  the  case  of  local 
exchange  rates.  Most  of  the  increases,  however,  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  5  years  of  this  period,  or  during  the  years  1922  to 
1926,  inclusive.  An  upward  movement  in  toll  rates  also  oc- 
curred during  the  years  1922  to  1926,  inclusive,  followed  by  some 
reductions.  It  is  significant  that,  since  1929,  rates,  fcr  the  most 
part,  have  been  stationary     *     *     *. 

Approximately  1,034  rate  changes  were  made  by  the  22  large 
regional  telephone  companies  of  the  Bell  System  during  the 
11-year  period  from  January  1,  1922,  to  December  31,  1932, 
797  of  the  changes  affecting  local  rates  and  237  of  the  changes 
affecting  toll  rates.  Approximately  501  of  the  changes  affecting 
local  rates  were  in  the  nature  of  increases  and  approximately  296 
were  reductions.  Of  the  237  changes  affecting  toll  rates  approxi- 
mately 83  were  in  the  nature  of  increases  and  154  were  reduc- 
tions.    Thirty-seven  of  the  rate  reductions  were  involuntary. 

The  effect  of  these  rate  changes  was  an  upward  revision  of 
rates,  as  hereinbefore  pointed  out  with  reference  to  most  tele- 
phone companies,  increases  having  been  accomplished  principally 
during  the  years  1922  to  1926,  inclusive.'" 

A  further  check  was  obtained  by  examining  the  an- 
nual reports  of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  for  the  years  1930  to  1934,  inclusive.  If  one  takes 
account  of  all  the  rate  reductions  referred  to  in  these 
reports  and  includes  as  reductions  all  cases  referred  to 
as  pending  before  courts  or  commissions,  the  resultant 
reduction  amounts  to  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total 
operating  revenues  of  the  Bell  System  in  1934. 

A  sample  index  of  pipe  line  rates  on  crude  petroleum 
is  presented  in  table  VII.  The  index  is  based  on  the 
rates  charged  by  the  Sinclair  Pipe  Line  Co.  and  its 
predecessor  companies  between  points  in  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  in  the  mid-continent  field  to  Whiting 
(Chicago  refining  district),  Wood  River  (St.  Louis 
district),  and  Cleveland.  The  rates  to  these  points 
have  been  combined  in  a  simple  aritlmaetic  average. 
While  restricted  in  its  composition,  the  index  is  be- 
lieved to  be  fairly  representative  of  pipe  line  rate 
behavior  from  the  important  mid-continent  field  to 
northeastern  points.  A  similar,  but  somewhat  more 
inclusive,  tabulation  was  employed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  1927."  There  seems  to  be  a  high 
degree  of  uniformity  in  the  movement  of  pipe  line  rates 
on  crude  petroleum.  The  inde.x  presented,  however, 
is  not  representative  of  the  movement  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  eastern  refining  points  by  water- 
way shipment,  nor  is  it  necessarily  representative  of 


pipe  line  rates  in  the  California  and  other  producing 
areas. 

The  data  on  tlie  price  of  electricity  presented  in 
tables  VIII  and  IX  represent  the  average  cost  of  25, 
100,  and  250  kilowatt-hours  in  selected  cities;  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  deems  these  amounts  rep- 
resentative of  the  use  of  electricity  for  lighting  and 
small  appliances,  plus  refrigeration  and  for  these  two 
plus  cooking,  respectively.'^  The  data  for  1924-1936 
are  taken  from  the  Commission's  study  of  rate  trends 
in  132  cities  of  50,000  or  more  population.''  To  these 
price  series  have  been  sphced  data  drawn  from  a  study 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Vincent  '*  of  rate  trends  in  the  51  cities 
included  in  an  index  formerly  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.'^  The  methods  employed  in  Mr. 
Vincent's  study  are  said  to  be  identical  with  those 
used  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission."  While  the 
number  of  cities  is  smaller,  tliis  study  includes  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  population  covered  in  the 
report  of  the  Commission.  The  latter  investigation 
shows  a  somewhat  sharper  downward  trend  in  the 
overlapping  years  1924-36  than  does  the  Vincent  study. 

The  index  of  the  price  of  25  kilowatt-hours  is  appli- 
cable to  the  largest  number  of  residential  users,  although 
due  to  the  promotional  character  of  electric  rate  struc- 
tures, it  is  a  less  sensitive  index  than  those  for  100  and 
250  kilowatt-hours.  Each  of  these  average  price  indexes 
conceal  many  variations  in  rate  behavior.'^  During  the 
1930's  the  reductions  in  residential  rates  appear  to  have 
been  greater  than  those  for  either  conmiercial  or 
industrial  power.'* 


'» 73d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  1273,  part  III,  No.  1,  Washington.  1934.  pp.  932  to  933. 


1'  PetToleum  Industry,  Prices,  Profits,  and  Competition,  70th  Cong..  1st  sess,,  S.  Doc. 
61,  Washington,  1928,  pp.  36,  et.  seq. 

"  Trends  in  Residential  Rates,  Washington,  1937,  p.  21. 

13  Ibid.,  p.  21.  These  cities  contain  a  population  of  37,533,000 — 88  percent  of  the 
population  of  cities  of  60,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  46  percent  of  the  urban  popula- 
tion in  communities  of  2, 500  or  more  inhabitants. 

'<  "Rate  Reductions,"  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin,  June  1936,  p.  217.  Mr. 
Vincent  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

'5  The  Bureau  now  publishes  in  its  retail  price  bulletins  the  price  of  specified  typical 
amounts  of  electricity  in  selected  cities.  The  older  index  was  based  upon  the  price 
of  varying  most  popular  consumption  amounts  of  electricity.  Inasmuch  as  elec- 
tricity rates  vary  with  consumption  volume,  this  method  is  inadequate  as  a  measure 
of  rate  changes  only. 

'•  The  average  is  weighted  according  to  the  population  of  the  cities  in  1930;  their 
total  population  in  that  year  approximated  30,000.000.  Three  cities  were  omitted, 
1906-16.  "In  order  to  determine  the  trend  of  domestic  rates  over  a  long  period  I 
secured  for  each  of  the  61  cities  listed  •  *  •  the  amount  charged  in  that  city  for 
the  same  monthly  consumption  (domestic)  used  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
initsratesurveyandunderthesamespecifications.asof  Jan.  lofeach year  •  •  *." 
W.  O.  Vincent,  op.  ci).    The  data  were  secured  directly  from  the  companies,  p.  224. 

'^  A  careful  measurement  of  price  reductions  for  specified  quantities  of  electricity 
from  1930  to  1933  is  presented  by  L.  O.  Caimon  and  D.  F.  Estes,  "The  Trend  of 
Electric  Utility  Rates:  1930-33,"  Journal  of  Land  and  Public  Vtilitii  Economics, 
November  1934,  p.  359.  The  material  presented  in  this  article  shows  reductions  of 
4.6,  6.4,  and  8.8  percent  in  the  cost  of  26,  60,  and  100  kilowatt-hours,  respectively,  of 
residential  consumption.  Reductions  in  the  cost  of  100  kilowatt-hotirs  ranges  from  no 
change  to  as  high  as  30  percent  (Delaware)  In  the  various  States. 

18  In  the  commercial  or  small  power  market  reductions  were  6.3. 6.3,  and  4.6  percent 
for  145, 1,440,  and  4,600  kilowatt-hours,  respectively.  In  the  case  of  industrial  or  large 
light  and  power,  the  decrea.-ies  were  2.1,  3.2,  and  4.2  percent  for  quantities  of  7,200, 
48,600,  and  432,000  kilowatt-hours,  respectively.  Again  there  was  a  great  deal  cf 
divergence  in  rate  behavior  between  the  several  States.    Ibid. 
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Table  X  shows  postal  rates  from  1919  to  1936  and 
volume  of  postal  matter  carried  from  1927  to  1936. 

Table  XI  shows  for  scheduled  air  transport  revenue 
per  passenger-mile,  passengers,  and  pnsscTiger-miles, 
1926-36. 

T.\BLE   I. — Percent  change  in  price  and  cotisumplion  of  selected 
public  utility  seri'ices,  1929,  1932,  1936  > 

[1929=1001 


Type  of  service 


Ruilroail  freight 

Ktiilroatl  pii^engcr 

Street  railways . 

10.6  therms  niauufactured  pas. 
Residential  telephone  service  *. 

Pipelines 

2.5-kw-hr.  electricity' 

Postal  service 

Air  passenger  service  ' 


Index  of  price 


1029         1932         1936 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


101.9 

79.0 
103.3 

99.8 
101.2 
100.0 

96.6 
11.5.  7 

50.8 


66.5 
102.9 
100.2 
100.8 

87.9 

86.7 
123.0 

47.5 


Index  of  consumption 


1929        1932        1936 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


52.3 
64.6 
68.8 
94.0 
»t.  6 
(') 

120.7 
77.6 

364.8 


75.8 
72.1 
69.9 
79.7 
87.1 
(') 

156.5 

82.4 

1.  217.  2 


1  Derived  from  subsequent  tables.  Consumption  indexes  are  not  strictly  com- 
parable to  price  indexes,  nut  provide  a  rough  basis  of  comi)arison.  It  is  not  implied, 
however,  that  changes  in  consumption  are  due  solely,  or  even  largely,  to  changes 
in  price. 

'  Price  data  for  Wisconsin  only;  consumption  <iala  for  the  entire  national  Bell 
Telephone  System,  and  connecting  lines. 

'  Price  index  from  Table  VIII,  is  for  26  kilowatt-hours. 

*  Not  available. 

'  Passenger-miles  in  1929  estimated  by  assuming  average  milis  per  passenger  same 
as  in  1930. 


Table  II. — Index  numbers  of  adjusted  and  wiadjusted  revenue 
per  ton-mile,  and  of  revenue  ton-miles,  all  steam  railroads, 
1900-36  ' 

[1926=100] 


Year  ended 


June  SO 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

Dec.  SI 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929. 

1930- 

1931. 

1932.. 

1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 


Revenue 
per  ton-mile 


66.6 
68.4 
69.1 
69.6 
71.2 
69.9 
68.3 
69.3 
68.8 
69.6 
68.7 
69.  I 
67.9 
66.5 
67.2 
67.1 
65.0 


78. 

90. 

97. 
118. 
108. 
103. 
103. 
101. 
100. 


Adjusted 

revenue  per 

ton-mile ' 


66.0 
69.3 
67.8 
£8.2 
S9.8 
58.8 
68.0 
69.6 
61.0 
61.3 
61.2 
00.7 
69.  9 
68.9 
69.8 
69.  1 
59.1 


69.8 
62.2 
74.7 
84.8 
93.4 
111.8 
103.2 
100.2 
100.2 
99.6 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  1 
100.0 
98.8 
99.9 
101.9 
98.0 
95.8 
97.7 
96.2 


Revenue 
ton-miles 


31.6 
32.9 
35.2 
38.7 
39.0 
41.7 
48.2 
62.9 
48.8 
48.9 
67.0 
66.7 
69.0 
67.4 
64.6 
61.9 
76.8 


81.8 
89.0 
91.4 
82.1 
92.6 
69.2 
76.5 
93.0 
87.0 
93.3 

100.0 
96.6 
97.6 

100.6 
86.2 
69.6 
62.6 
66.0 
60.4 
63.4 
76.3 


1  R.iilroad  data  were  compiled  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Statistics 
of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  Washington,  annual. 

>  Average  revenue  per  ton-mile,  adjusted  for  changes  in  average  length  of  haul  and 
for  changes  in  the  commodity  composition  of  traffic,  as  described  in  accompanying 
text. 


Table  III. — Average  revenue  per  passenger-mile  and  number  of  passenger-miles,  class  I  railroads,  1911-36 

[1926=1001 


Revenue  per  passenger-mile  (cents) 

Passenger-miles  (OOO's) 

Year  ended 

Total 

Index 

Noncom- 
mutation 

Index 

Ccmnm- 
tation 

Index 

Total 

Index 

Noncom- 
fiiutatiou 

Index 

Ccmmu- 
taticn 

Index 

June  SO 
1911 

1.96 
1.98 
2.00 
1.98 
1.9S 
2.00 

2.04 
2.09 
2.41 
2  54 
2.74 
3.09 
3.03 
3.02 
2.  98 
2.94 
2.94 
2.90 
2.85 
2.81 
2.72 
2.51 
2.22 
2  01 
1.92 
1.93 
1.84 

66.  7 
07,3 
08.0 
67  3 
67.3 
08.0 

69.4 
71.  1 
82.  0 
86.4 
9.3.2 
105.1 
103.  1 
102.  7 
101.4 
100.  0 
100.0 
98.6 
96.9 
96.6 
92.6 
8.5.4 
7,5.5 
08.4 
66.3 
6.5.6 
62  0 

32,  371,  445 

32,  316,  263 
33,875,080 
34,566.985 
31.789.928 

33,  645, 908 

34.68.5,952 
39,  470,  S59 
42,  676,  679 
46,  3.58.  304 
46. 848.  mVi 
37.312.686 

35.  469.  9<;2 
37.  956.  595 

36.  090.  &86 
35.  950.  223 
35.  477,  625 
33.  649.  700 
31.601,342 
31,074,135 
26,814,825 
21,894,421 
16,971.044 
16.  340.  610 
18.033.309 
18.  475,  672 
22.  410.  001 

91.2 
91.  1 
96.5 
97.4 
89.0 
94.8 

97.5 
111.3 
120.3 
130.  7 
132.  1 
105.2 

100.  0 
107.0 

101.  7 
101.3 
100.  0 

94.8 
89.  1 
87.6 
75.  0 
61.7 
47.8 
40.  1 
60.8 
62.  1 
63.2 

1912 

1913                     

1914 • 

1915              

1916 

Dec.  SI 
1916 

1917      

1918 

1919 

1920                  

1921 

1922 - 

3  43 
3.41 
3.38 
3.34 
3.35 
3.34 
3  31 
3.29 
3.25 
3.06 
2.70 
2.35 
2.  17 
2.18 
2.02 

102.4 
101.8 
100.9 
99.7 
100.0 
99.7 
98.8 
98.2 
97.0 
91.3 
80.6 
70.1 
64.8 
65.1 
60.3 

1. 10 
1.09 
1.  10 
1.11 
1.13 
1.11 
1.11 
1.  11 
1.09 
1.00 
1.07 
1.08 
1.09 
1.09 
1.06 

97.3 
96.5 
97.3 
9S.  2 
100.0 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
96.5 
93.8 
94.7 
95.6 
96.5 
96.5 
93.8 

29.381,998 
31.  607,  400 
29.716.920 
29.  .167.  767 
■28. 894.  ,554 
27.  000.  452 
24.  990.  575 
24.  180.  151 
20.  154,997 
16.  870.  065 
11.988.  137 
12.0.3.5.444 
13.873.079 
14,357,441 
18.  228.  360 

101.7 

109.  4 
102.  8 
101.6 
100.  0 
93.5 
86.5 
83,7 
69.8 
64,9 
41,  5 
41,7 
48.0 
49.7 
63.1 

6,  i3i.7S4 

0.  400.  779 
ti.  406.  831 
6.  592.  ISO 
6,  604.  623 
6.049,871 
0,  626,  723 
6,  898,  473 
0,069,110 
6,  017,  9.59 
4.  98,5.  708 
4, 308,  206 
4,  163,  032 
4,  118,  131 
4.187.710 

92.8 

1923                                         

96  9 

1924       

97.0 

1925 

99.8 

1926 

100.0 

1927        

100.7 

1928                                               

100  3 

1929                  

104.4 

1930                                      

101  0 

1931 

1932               

91.  1 
75.6 

1933 

65.2 

1934 

63.0 

1935 

62  4 

1936 

63.4 

1  Computed  from  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Stalislics  oJ  Ra'.lirajfS  in  the  United  StateSt  Washington,  annual.    Tlic  1930  data  arc  from  the  Commission's  monthly  state- 
ment. Revenue  Traffic  iStalistics  oJ  Class  I  Steam  Railways,  Decemter  1936. 
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Table  IV. — Street-railway  fares  and  passenger  volume,   191S- 
[Indexes  1926=100] 


Fares 

Xumber  of  passengers  s 

Year 

American  Transit 
Association 

Richey 
index  of 
fares ' 

In  thousanas 

Index 

.Average  fare 
(cents)  ' 

Index  of 
fares 

65  8 
65.8 
65.9 
65.9 
66.2 
69.9 
79.5 
90.3 
98.0 
96.1 
94.1 
95  6 
98.9 
100.0 
101.0 
102.4 
103.4 
105.3 
106.  1 
106.8 
107.0 
106.4 
106.4 
106.4 

1914 

1915                      

1917                   

5.04S 
5.633 
6.208 
7  027 
7  2S8 
?.3I1 
7  136 
7  343 
7  445 
7.  559 
7  6(9 
7.847 
8.012 
8.402 
8.196 
8.212 
8.153 
8.139 
8.110 

66.8 
74.5 
82.  1 
93.0 
96.4 
96.7 
94.4 
97  1 
98.5 
100.0 
101.2 
103.8 
106.0 
111.2 
108.4 
108.6 
107.9 
107.7 
107  3 

14.  506.  915 

14.  243. 415 
14.915.994 

15,  540,  715 

14.  574.  439 
15.331,400 
15.650,000 
15,312.000 

15,  167  000 
15,  22.1.  000 
14,901,435 
14,521,000 
14,  363,  000 
13,  OSS,  000 
11,  fill.  Duo 

9,  888,  535 
9,  285.  500 
9.  778, 300 
9,  729. 000 
10, 038,  000 

95.3 

1918 

93.6 

1919                   -- 

98.0 

1920 

102. 1 

1921           

95  7 

1922                          

lOO.  7 

1923       

102.8 

192*  ,   - -- 

100.6 

1925     

99.6 

192fi           

100.0 

1927                      

97  9 

1928.     

95.4 

1929              

94.3 

1930 

86.0 

1931            ...      

76.3 

1932                      

64.9 

1933        - 

61.0 

1934                      

64.2 

1935        

63.9 

1936                    

65.9 

1  This  is  an  unweishtedaveraeeof  monthly  cash  fares  for  street  railway  or  bus  serv- 
ice in  cities  of  25,[HW  or  more  population.  There  is  a  variation  in  the  number  of  cities; 
in  1932,  320  cities  were  included,  while  in  1936  there  were  2*18.  The  data  are  compiled 
by  the  American  Transit  Association,  formerly  the  American  Street  Railway  Associa- 
tion, and  are  published  in  the  annual  supplement  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business^ 
V .  S.  Department  of  Conmierce.  Washington. 

2  An  averape,  including;  all  citie-s  of  50.000  or  more  population,  except  Xew  York. 
The  averaee  is  weighted  according  to  population,  the  1930  census  having  been  used 
back  to  1!*26.  Prepared  by  Mr.  Richev,  an  engineer,  this  series  appears  in  Moody's 
Public  unities.    It  is  here  changed  from  Richey's  base,  1913.  to  a  1926  base. 

3  These  data  are  taken  from  Moody's  Public  Utilities.  The  statistics  for  1917.  1922, 
1927  and  1932  are  from  the  Census  of  Street  Railumys;  the  statistics  for  the  remaining 
years  were  obtained  from  the  American  Transit  Association. 

Table  V. — Index  numbers  of  residential  price  of  typical  amounts 
of  manufactKred  gas  in  25  cities  1913-26:'^  total  and  per  cus- 
tomer residential  consumption  of  manufactured  and  mixed  gas 
in  identical  cities,  1929-36.^ 


[1926=100] 


Price  indexes 

Consumption 

Year 

3,000 
cubic 
feet 

10.6 
therms 

30.6 
therms 

Total  resi- 
dential con- 
sumption 
(millions  of 
cubic  feet) 

Per  capita 
residential 
consumption 
(millions  of 
cubic  feet) 

1913                      

77  6 
77  5 
76.0 
75.1 
74.3 
77  6 
84.9 
89.0 
107  0 
103.7 
102.1 
101.2 
100.5 
100.0 
99.6 
99.2 
99.2 
96.2 
93.9 
93.9 
93.1 
93.1 
■(') 
0) 

(') 
(=) 
(') 
{') 

m 
(') 
(') 
(") 
(') 
(') 

100.2 
100.6 
100.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.7 
100.0 
99.8 
99.0 
99.2 
100.8 
100.2 

(') 
(») 
(') 
(=) 
(>) 
(') 

(5) 
(=) 
(') 

100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
100.0 
99.8 
99.4 
99.2 
98.2 
97  5 
95.1 
93.0 
93.0 
94.4 
91.9 

1914                      -  .  - 

1915 

1916                

1917 

1918                

1919 

1920                   

1922 

1923                    .       ^   . 

1924 

1925            

1926                         .  . 

1927 

1928                    

1929... ---- 

255, 841 
257. 5S3 
253.  06S 
240.  495 
223, 110 
216.  S07 
207  451 
204,007 

28.0 

1930                .   

97  7 

1931                        .   .   .   . 

27  3 

1932     

26.7 

1933         

25  7 

1934 

24.6 

1935  -- 

23.2 

1936                -- 

22.6 

1  Price  indexes  ba.sed  on  thermal  quantities  from  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  .•?tatistics, 
bulletin  Ko.  628,  Changes  in  Retail  Prices  of  Gas,  l9iS-36.     Washington,  1937. 

2  Compiled  from  data  in  the  Annual  Statistics  of  the  Manufactured  Gas  Industry, 
American  Gas  Association,  New  York,  1937. 

3  Not  available. 


T.\BLE  VI. — Amounts  and  index  numbers  of  Wisconsin  residentia 
telephone  ratef   and  of  national  usage,  1913-36  ' 

[1926=1001 


Year 

Wisconsin  telephone 
rates 

Telephones  per  1,000  United 
States  population 

Rates 

Index 

Number 

Index 

1913 

$1.83 
1.83 
1.83 
1.76 
1.77 
1.77 
1.80 
2.03 
2.10 
2.37 
2.37 
2.35 
2.39 
2.43 
2.45 
2.  in 
2.46 
2.47 
2.47 
2.49 
2.49 
2.48 
2.48 
2.48 

75.3 
75.3 
75.3 
72.4 
72.8 
72.8 
74.1 
.S3.  5 
86.  4 
97  5 
97  5 
97.9 
98.4 
100.0 

100.  .8 
101.2 
101.2 

101.  6 
101.6 
102.3 

102.  3 
102.  2 
102.  1 
102.0 

84.3 
88.3 
92.3 
97  7 
102.  5 
106.  1 
112.3 
118.3 
123.7 
127.9 
134.  5 
ItO.  5 
145.6 
1.50.  8 
155.  4 
160.2 
164.2 
163.3 
157  9 
138.8 
132.3 
132.7 
136.  1 
143.0 

55  9 

1914 

1915 

58.6 
61.2 
64  8 

1916    .     

1917 

6«.  0 
70.4 
74  5 

1918 

1919  . 

1920 

1921 

1922 

7.S.  4 
82.0 
81.  8 

1923... 

1924 

1925 

93.2 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929-. 

100.  0 
103.1 
106.2 
108  9 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

108.3 
104.7 
92.0 
87  7 

19i4 

1935 

1936 

88.0 
90.3 
94  8 

»  Rates  were  compiled  from  data  supplied  by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, representing  a  weighted  average  of  51  cities  and  three  types  of  service. 
Telephone  usase  data  were  crimputed  from  number  ot  telephones  owned  by  and  con- 
nectine  with  the  Bell  system  and  annual  population  estimates,  both  of  which  are 
published  in  tJ.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Statistical  Ab^itract  annually. 


Table  VTT. — Pipe-line  rates  on  crude  petroleum  from  Oklahoma 
and  Kansas  points  to  major  refining  centers,  1915-36  ^ 


[1926=100] 


Index  of 

un- 
weighted 
average 

Cleveland 

St  Louis  ■' 

Whiting  3 

Year 

Cents  per 
barrel 

Index 

Cents  per 
barrel 

Index 

Cents  per 
barrel 

Index 

191.5.. 

91.8 
91.8 
91.8 
91.8 

il:? 

123." 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOu.O 
100.0 
100.0 
.87.9 
87.9 
87  9 

58 

58 

58 

58 

58 

72.50 

72.50 

63.50 

63.50 

63.50 

63.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.50 

62.  50 

62. 50 

62.  50 

51 

55 

55 

92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
92.8 
116.0 
116.0 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
100.0 
100.0 
1011.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 

34 
34 
34 

34 
34 

52.50 
.52.  50 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37  25 
37.25 
37. 25 
37  25 
32.25 
32.25 
32.25 

91.3 
91.3 
91.3 
91.3 
91.3 
14a  9 
140.9 
100.0 
101.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
86.6 
86.6 
86.6 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

52.50 

.52.50 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

46 

41 

41 

41 

91.3 

1916  . 

91  3 

1917 

91  3 

1918 

91  3 

1919 

91  3 

1920 ., 

114.  1 

1921 

114.  "l 

1922 

1923-  

100.0 
100.0 

19.24 

lt25. 

1926 

lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

1927 

100.0 

I92S 

1321... 

1930 

1931 

1932 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

1933 

100.0 

1934 

84  1 

1935 

89.  1 

1936. 

89.1 

>  Compiled  from  tariffs  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
Sinclair  Prairie  Pipe  Line  Company,  and  predecessor  and  related  companies.  The 
rat^  are  for  trunk-line  movements  only;  gathering  charges  are  excluded.  For  years 
1923-36.  inclusive,  oricin  points  in  Texas  are  includetl  under  blanket  tariffs  for  Okla- 
homa, Kansas,  and  Texas  orisin  points. 

2  To  Wood  River,  adjacent  to  St.  Louis 

3  In  the  Chicago  refining  area.  In  1932-36  the  tariff  used  is  to  East  Chicago,  adja- 
cent to  W  hiting. 
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Table  VIII. — Average  price  per  kilowatt-hour  for  residential  con- 
sumption of  25,  100,  and  2.50  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity  in 
cities  of  50.000  or  more  population;  total  residential  consumption 
and  kilowatt-hours  per  consumer  in  the  United  States,  1924-36  ' 

11926  =  1001 


Average  price  iwr  kilowatt-hour 
(cents)  > 

Consumption 

Year' 

25 
kw.- 
hr. 

100 

Index  kw.- 

hr.. 

Index 

250 
kw.- 
hr. 

Index 

Residential 

consumption 

in  kw.-hr. 

Kilowatt- 
hour  per 

customer 
per  year 

1913 

Amount 

Inda 

Amt. 
264 
268 
260 
265 
268 
272 
293 
339 
347 
3.59 
368 
378 
398 
428 
444 
466 
477 
.548 
580 
597 
.593 
624 
669 
719 

Index 
61.7 

1914 

62.6 

1915 

60.7 

1916      

61,9 

1917 

62.6 

1918      

63.6 

1919 

68.5 

1920 

2.950,000 
3,275,000 
3,670,000 
4.420,000 
5.270,000 

5,  930, 000 

6,  727, 605 

7,  538,  338 
8,419,628 
9.  525,  725 

10,  702.  475 
n.  372.  .'BO 
11.493.892 
11.3.VS,  808 

12.  2:12.  748 

13.  496.  232 
14.908,0(X) 

43,9 

48,7 

54  6 

6,5.7 

78.3 

88.2 

1(X).  0 

112  1 

12.5.2 

141.6 

1,59,  1 

169.  1 

170.9 

168.9 

181.9 

200.6 

221.  6 

79.2 

1921 

81.1 

1922      

83.9 

1923 

86.0 

1924 

1925 

7.7 

7.6 
7.4 

7.2 

1,.  .i 
6.2 
6.0 

103.2 
101.0 
100.0 
97.3 
94.6 
93.0 
VI    ?. 

SI.  u 
83.0 
80.6 

6.2 

6.0 
5.9 
S.6 
5.3 
6.1 
5.0 
4.7 
4.7 
4.6 
4.5 
4.3 
4.2 

105.6 
102.5 
100.0 
9.5.4 
91.2 
87.6 
85.1 
80.7 
79.4 
78. 2 
V6.3 
73.9 
71.4 

5.3 

5.2 
5.0 
4.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4  2 

3.6 
3.3 
3.1 

m.3 

103  0 
100,0 
95.  0 
89.  5 
85.0 

s2  r. 

71.4 
66.9 
61.6 

88.3 
93.0 

1926 

1927 . 

1928... 
1929.. 
1930-. 

1931 --- 

1932 - 

1933 -.- 

1934... 

193.'; 

1936 

100.0 
103.7 
108.9 
111.4 
128.0 
135.  5 
139.5 
138.6 
14,5.8 
156.3 
168.0 

I  Price  data  compiled  from  Federal  Power  Commission,  Trends  in  Residential 
Rules  from  I9!i  to  liiH.  Wnshinston.  1937.  Total  consumption  data  from  Edison 
Electric  ln.stitute,  .•italislicol  Bulletin  No.  4,  New  York,  1937,  for  years  1926-36: 
for  earlier  years  <lnta  are  those  appearini;  in  Moody's  Public  VtilitieK,  the  Electrical 
M'nrld  heins  credited  as  the  source,  .\verage  consumption  data  were  compiled  from 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  cited  above. 

'  The  price  data  for  the  years  1924-34  are  as  of  October  1.  The  1935  price  is  an 
average  of  the  prices  for  Jan.  1,  1935  and  Jan.  I,  1936;  the  1936  price  is  that  for  July  1, 
1936. 

3  The  data  are  averages  weighted  according  to  population,  for  1.50  utilities  oi)eraling 
in  132  cities,  which  include  .*vS  percent  of  the  population  in  the  cities  of  50,000  or  more 
persons.  The  cities  included  contain  46  ]ierccnt  of  the  population  living  in  com- 
munities of  2.50  or  more  persons.  Page  21  of  the  report  cited  above:  "When  two  or 
more  utilities  serve  in  the  same  city,  the  rates  of  ejich  of  the  utilities  for  which  this 
city  is  the  •major'  city  served  by  the  utility  are  shown,  and  as  a  result  tlie  bills  of  1.50 
utilities  are  rciwrted  for  the  132  cities." 


Table  IX. — Amount  and  index  numbers  of  average  price  per 
kilowatt-hour  for  residential  consumption  of  25,  100,  and  850 
kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  51  cities  in  the  United  States: 
1906-S6  ' 

[1926=100] 


Year 

25  kw.-hr. 

100  kw.-hr. 

250  kw.-hr. 

-Amount 

Index 

.\  mount 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

1906 

11.1 
10.6 
10.5 
10.1 
10.1 
10.0 
9.5 
9.1 
8,9 
8.8 
8.3 
7.0 
7  5 
7  0 
7.7 
8.0 
7.8 
7  6 
7.5 
7  4 
7  2 
7  2 
7  0 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.6 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 
6.0 

154.2 
147.2 
145.8 
140.3 
140.3 
138.9 
131.9 
126.4 
123.6 
122.2 
115.3 
105.  6 
104.2 
105.  6 
106.9 
HI.  1 
108.3 
105.  6 
104.2 
102  8 
100.0 
100.0 
97.2 
94.  4 
93.  1 
91.7 
91.7 
90.3 
87  5 
86.  1 
83.3 

10.3 
9.9 
9.7 
9.4 
9.2 
8.7 
8,5 
8,0 
7  7 
7.6 
6.9 
6.2 
6,0 
6.1 
6.0 
6.3 
6.1 
6.1 
8.8 
6,7 
6,6 
5,5 
6,3 
5,2 
6,0 
4,9 
4,6 
4.5 
4.5 
4,4 
4.2 

18.3.9 
176.8 
173.2 
167  9 
164.3 
155.4 
151.8 
142.9 
137  5 
135.7 
123,2 
110,7 
107,  1 
108,9 

107  1 
112  5 
108.9 

108  9 
103.  6 
101.8 
100.0 

98  2 
94.6 
92.9 
89.3 
87  5 
82.1 
80.4 
78.6 
78.6 
75.0 

9.9 
9,5 
9,3 
9,0 
8,8 
8,5 
8,3 
7  8 
7.4 
7.3 
6.5 
6.9 
5.7 
5.6 
5.6 
5.8 
5.7 
5.7 
6.4 
5.2 
6.1 
5.0 
4.8 
4.5 
4.3 
4.2 
3.8 
3.8 
3.7 
3.6 
3.1 

194.1 
186.3 
18-2.  4 
176.5 
172  5 
166.  7 
162.  7 
1,52. 9 
145.1 
143.1 
127.5 
115.7 
111.8 
109.8 
109.8 

li:).7 

111.8 
111.8 
105.9 
102  0 
100.0 
98.0 
94.1 
88.2 
84.3 
82  4 

1907 

1908     ... 

1909 

1910 

1911. 

1912 

1913... 

1914 

1915 

1916... 

1917- 

1918 

1919- 

1920- 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924-.. 

1925 

1926 

1927    . 

1928 

1929 

1930- 

1931 

1932 

74.5 
74.5 
72.5 
70.6 
60.8 

1933- 

1934- - 

1935 

1936 

I  The  price  data  were  i)resented  by  Vice  President  W.  O,  Vincent  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  in  an  article  entitled  "Rate  Reductions."  Eriison  Electric 
Imlilute  Bulletin,  June  1936,  The  51  cities  are  those  that  were  employed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  .Statistics  in  its  computation  (discontinued  November  1934)  of  the 
cost  of  most  popular  consumption  amounts  of  electricity,  appearing  in  its  retail  price 
bulletins:  the  method  followed  <luplicates  that  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  its  computation  of  typical  bills. 


Table  X. — Index  numbers    of    United   States    postal    rates    and 
amounts  and  index  numbers  of  pounds  of  matter  carried;  1919-35.^ 

[1926=1001 


Index  of 
Postal  rates 

Pounds  of  postal  matter 

Year " 

Amount 
(OOO.OCO's) 

Index 
1927=100 

1919       

93.9 
94.6 
95.1 
95.4 
95.4 
9.5.8 
97  6 

ino.  0 

100.9 
100.1 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
114.9 
126.5 
122.3 
122.1 
122.1 

1920                                                 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1921  — 

1925 

1926 

1927 

6. 3.56 
6,416 
6.  4911 
6,701 
6,043 
5,040 
4,  .345 
4.  233 
4.578 
5,350 

100.0 

1928                                                    _  -  _, 

100  » 

1929 

102.  1 

1930                        .■          

105.  5 

1931 

95.  1 

1932          

79.3 

1933                                                        -     -- 

68  4 

1934        

66.6 

1935                      .                  

72  0 

1936 - 

84.  1 

•  Postal  rates  computed  from  V.  S.  Post  Olfice  Department  Postage  Rales,  I7S9-WW, 
Abstracts  of  Laws  Passed  and  Ibid,  annual  supplements,  1931-36:  a  weighted  average 
was  used.  Pounds  of  matter  carried  compiled  from  U.  S.  Post  Office  Department 
Reports  ofthe  Postmaster  Oenerat,&amiMy.  See  Patterns  of  Resource  Usi .  National 
Rc.soiu"ces  Committee,  103**.  p.  95. 

'  Adjusted  from  the  fiscal  to  calendar  year  by  a  2-year  average. 


Table  XI. — Amount  and  index  numbers  of  revenue  per  passenger- 
mile,  of  number  of  passengers,  and  of  passenger  miles,  scheduled 
air  transport  ' 

[l'J30=10()l 


.\verage  revenue  per 
passenger-mile 

Number  of 
passengers 

Passenger  miles 

Amoimt 
(cents) 

Index 

Amount 

Index 

Amount      {     Index 

1 

1926 

12.0 
10.6 
11,0 
12,0 
8,3 
6,7 
6.1 
6.1 
5.9 
.5.7 
5.7 

144.  5 
127.6 
132.5 
144.5 
100.0 
80.6 
73.4 
73.4 
7L1 
68.6 
68.6 

5,782 

8,661 

47,840 

159,  751 

374,  935 

469,981 

474.  279 

493,  141 

461,  743 

746, 946 

1,  020,  931 

1.5 

2.3 

12.8 

42.6 

100.0 

125.3 

126.  5 

131.  5 

123.2 

199.2 

272.3 

(') 

(') 

(») 

(') 
84.  014.  572 
106.  442.  375 
127,058,  798 
17,3,492.119 
187,  858,  629 
313, 905.  .508 
435,  740,  253 

1927 

(') 
(') 

(!) 

1928 -. 

1929 

1930 

100.0 

1931 

126  7 

1932 

1933         

206  5 

1934 

223.  6 

1935 

373  6 

1936 

518.7 

I  Compiled  from  the  Air  Commerce  Bulletin, 
Wasihington,  June  15,  1937,  pp.  262-26J. 
'  Not  available. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 


APPENDIX  5.1— THE  RELATION  OF  TARIFFS  TO  THE  PRICE 

STRUCTURE 


In  the  following  tables,  the  relation  between  tariffs  and 
wholesale  prices  is  set  forth  in  the  effort  to  throw  Ught 
on  the  effects  of  tariffs  upon  price  behavior.  In  pre- 
senting the  rates  contained  in  the  tariff  schedules,  note 
should  be  made  of  factors  other  than  the  height  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  rates  which  may  affect  the 
importation  of  goods. 

It  is  convenient  to  group  the  more  disguised  protec- 
tive measures  which  act  along  with  and  in  addition  to 
the  custom  duties  themselves,  under  the  title  of  "admin- 
istrative" protection.^  Here  we  find  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  customs,  formalities,  rides  regarding  marks 
of  origin,  veterinary  and  sanitary  regidations,  food  and 
drug  regidations,  laws  concerning  the  assessment  of  ad 
valorem  duties,  and  the  process  of  classification  of 
imports  all  contribute  to  the  national  poHcy  of  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  goods  in  international  trade.  In- 
stances can  be  cited  where  the  charges  for  the  formalities 
at  the  custom  border  have  more  than  doubled  the  ad 
valorem  equivalent  of  the  statutory  tariff  rate.'  Also, 
many  times  in  many  different  countries  the  shibboleth 
of  pubUc  health  has  been  used  to  justify  actual  prohibi- 
tion or  discrimination  in  regard  to  imports  of  food  and 
similar  products.^  Another,  but  quite  different,  form 
of  administrative  protection  arises  out  of  the  technical 
problem  of  classifying  goods  for  entry.  The  gamut  of 
"commercial  designation,"  "legislative  intent,"  "chief 
use,"  "in  chief  value  of,"  "similitude  clause,"  etc., 
must  be  rim  and  during  such  procedure  imports  may  be 
held  up  indefinitely.^  In  fact,  the  uncertainty  involved 
in  the  awaited  decision  as  well  as  the  cost  of  bond,  etc. 
may  inhibit  importation  more  than  if  an  even  higher 
but  certain  rate  had  been  applied  in  the  first  case. 

It  seems  pertinent  to  point  out  that  in  some  cases  a 
very  low  tariff  rate  on  one  commodity  will  furnish  more 
protection  than  a  high  rate  (ad  valorem  equivalent)  on 
another  commodity.  In  a  situation  where  there  is  a 
slight  or  no  difference  between  the  imported  cost  and 
the  cost  of  the  domestic  article  a  very  low  ad  valorem 
rate  might  give  much  more  protection  than  a  consider- 

'  Appendix  S  was  prepared  by  Edward  C.  Welsh. 

'Of.,  E.  M.  Winsiow,  Administrative  Protectitmism,  Explorations  in  Economics, 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.,  1937;  also  Josef  Oruntzel,  Economic  Protection- 
ism, 1916;  also,  B.  .\.  Levett,  Through  the  Customs  Maze,  N.  V.,  1923. 

'  For  instance,  on  a  port  cargo  of  less  than  200  tons  destined  for  Portuguese  West 
Indies,  the  following  consular  charges  were  levied  (in  English  pounds):  Rotterdam  4, 
.\ntwerp  2,  Dunkerque  1,  Middlesborough  2,  Hull  2,  London  2.  1.10,  Port  Said,  1, 
Suez,  4.    See  World  Trade,  I.  C.  C,  April  1932. 

*  Cf .,  World  Trade  Barriers  in  Relation  to  America  Agriculture,  Senate  Document 
No.  70,  1933;  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  "Report  of  the  Economic  Committee  of  the 
League  of  Nations  on  Agricultural  Protectionism;  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (Or.  Br.) 
London,  May  1937;  etc. 

'Cf.  "American  Importer,"  November  1934;  September  1934;  World  Trade,  May 
1932;  V.  S.  Customs  Encyclopedia,  1934,  etc. 
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ably  higher  rate  levied  on  another  commodity  which 
had  a  large  differential  of  disadvantage  to  the  foreign- 
made  goods.  A  usual  type  of  this  sort  of  thing  occurs 
where  the  cost  of  transportation  of  one  commodity  is 
much  greater  per  unit  of  dollar  value  than  the  cost  of 
transportation  of  another  article. ° 

Another  factor  wliich  complicates  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  tariff  and  prices  is  one  wliich  arises 
out  of  the  existence  of  both  ad  valorem  and  specific 
customs  rates  in  the  United  States  tariff  schedules. 
The  specific  duty,  wliich  is  a  fixed  simi  of  money  to  be 
paid  on  some  stated  unit  of  quantity  of  a  commodity, 
presents  more  difficulties  in  this  analysis  than  the  ad 
valorem  rate,  which  is  a  fixed  percentage  of  the  value  of 
the  imported  article.  The  specific  rate  acts  as  a  regres- 
sive tax  in  the  case  where  there  are  several  quahties  of 
a  commodity  imported,  i.  e.,  the  cheaper  qualities  tend 
to  get  a  greater  amount  (percentage)  of  protection  per 
unit  of  value  than  the  more  expensive  items.  In  some 
cases  this  is  offset  in  part  by  levying  a  larger  specific 
duty  on  the  dearer  goods  and  to  the  extent  that  such  a 
procedure  is  followed  the  specific  duty  approaches  the 
ad  valorem  duty  in  character.  It  is  also  of  great  signif- 
icance that  the  weight  of  the  specific  duty  varies  in- 
versely with  the  price  level  and  particularly  that  it 
varies  inversely  with  the  price  changes  of  the  com- 
modity upon  which  it  is  levied.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  ad  valorem  type  of  duty  presents  difficult 
problems  of  appraisement  and  therefore  considerable 
room  for  the  operation  of  administrative  protection 
activities.  However,  its  very  percentage  character 
prevents  it  from  having  such  a  fluctuating  protective 
role  as  the  specific  duty. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  a  comparison  of  wholesale 
prices  '  in  the  United  States  with  the  tariff  protection 
of  the  commodities  to  which  the  prices  refer  should 
throw  some  light  on  the  relation  between  price  behavior 
and  protection.  In  order  that  this  material  might  be  m 
such  form  as  to  reveal  any  possible  connection  between 
tariff  rates  and  price  flexibility,  the  wholesale  prices 
have  been  arranged  in  groups  according  to  their  relative 
frequency  of  change  and  their  relative  magnitude  of 
change.  For  this  purpose,  the  procedure  described  in 
Appendix  2  and  the  groupings  shown  in  tables  II  and 

^  For  instance,  a  case  of  South  African  apples,  weighing  46  pounds,  was  sent  from 
London  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  a  distance  of  650  miles.  The  invoice  value  was 
$1.64  and  total  cost  was  $6.22.  Transport  costs  were  75.76  percent  of  total  costs. 
Imports  of  certain  commodities,  such  as  cement  and  certain  fresh  vegetables,  are 
restricted  to  certain  are;is  of  a  country,  usually  along  the  coast  or  border,  largely 
because  of  the  low  unit  values  of  such  goods  and  of  the  high  proportion  which  trans- 
portation costs  are  of  total  delivered  costs.     See  Doc.  Xo.  180,  72d  Cong. 

^  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  prices. 
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III  of  Appendix  2  were  used.     In  a  few  instances,  items 

in  tl\o  Hiircau  of  Labor  Statistics  wliolcsalc  price  series 
which  were  combined  to  form  a  suigle  item  in  the  tables 
in  AppendLx  2  carry  different  tariff  rates.  In  these 
cases,  the  separate  items  are  presented  in  the  followiii": 
tables  in  place  of  the  composite  items  wliich  appear  in 
appendix  2  and  this  fact  is  noted  on  the  tables. 

In  table  I  tiie  items  are  g:ronped  into  10  g:roups  on 
the  basis  of  frequency  of  price  change.  This  groupuig 
corresponds  to,  and  follows  the  order  of  Appendix  2, 
table  II. 

In  table  II,  the  items  arc  grouped  into  10  groups  on 
the  basis  of  price  sensitivity.  This  grouping  corre- 
sponds to,  and  follows  the  order  of  Appendix  2,  table  III. 
By  reference  to  Appendix  2,  table  II,  it  is  possible  to  see 
in  which  sensitivity  groups  the  items  in  each  frequency 
gro^ip  are  to  be  found. 

The  procedure  for  deriving  the  tarifT  rate  on  items 
corresponding  to  the  items  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  wholesale  ])rice  series  was  as  follows: 

(1)  The  commodities  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics series  were  checked  ui  order  that  further  informa- 
tion about  the  particular  nature  of  each  item  might  be 
obtained.  Description,  adccpiate  for  accurate  tariff 
classification,  was  not  available  in  every  instance. 

(2)  With  this  infonnation  to  be  used  as  a  guide,  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  used  for  ascertaining  the  probable 
paragraph  and  rate  of  the  tariff  applicable  to  each 
commodity. 

(3)  Next,  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce publication.  Statistical  Classification  of  Imports 
into  the  United  States  was  used  as  a  more  accurate  check 
on  the  tariff  rates.  In  some  of  the  more  complicated 
instances,  recent  Treasury  Decisions  of  the  Customs 
Court  were  obtained  to  clarify  problems  of  classification. 
The  coding  system  used  in  the  above  mentioned  Com- 
merce publication  was  followed  and  recorded  so  that 
each  item  could  be  located  more  readily  in  further 
examination. 

(4)  An  arithmetic  mean  of  the  annual  wholesale 
prices  of  each  of  the  734  items  was  figured  for  the  years 
1930  to  1936  inclusive  (the  years  duruig  which  the  1930 
tarifT  act  has  been  in  force).  The  purpose  of  tliis 
average  was  to  aid  in  more  accurate  classification  of 
those  commodities  on  which  the  duties  vary  according 
to  the  value  of  the  item,  e.  g.,  "valued  not  over  $2  a 
dozen"  and  "valued  over  $2  a  dozen"  (61.548  and 
61549).  It  appeared  that  an  average  of  these  prices 
over  a  period  of  years  was  a  better  basis  for  such 
classification  than  the  prices  for  any  one  year. 

(■5)  Then,  by  aid  of  the  code  numbers  obtained  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publication,  further  classi- 
fication checking  was  done  with  the  more  detailed 
TarifT  Commission  publication.  Comparative  Statistics 
of  Imports  Into  the  United  States  for  Consumption  (11 


volumes  1931-35)  and  also  with  the  annual  pubhcation. 
Foreign  Commerce  and  Narigation  of  the  United  States. 

(6)  Each  item  was  then  checked  to  ascertain  if  and 
to  what  extent  it  was  affected  by  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  changes.     Each  such  change  was  noted. 

(7)  Using  the  afore-mentioned  Tariff  Commission 
publication  for  1931-35  and  the  latest  publication  of  the 
same  title  for  the  year  1936,  the  specific  duties  were 
translated  into  equivalent  ad  volorem  rates  for  each 
commodity  dutiable  at  specific  rates.  In  cases  of  com- 
bination rates  (both  specific  and  ad  valorem)  the 
equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  shows  such  combination. 
The  procedure  was  as  follows:  The  total  amount  of 
duty  collected  on  a  particular  commotlity  in  each  of 
the  j'ears  studied  was  compared  with  the  total  value  of 
tliis  commodity  imported  during  this  particular  year. 
This  gave  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  for  a  specific  duty 
levied.  In  cases  where  there  was  a  combination 
(specific  and  ad  valorem)  duty  levied,  the  number  of 
items,  or  the  volume  imported  was  nudtiplied  by  the 
specific  duty ;  the  percentage  wliich  this  figure  was  of  the 
total  value  imported  was  derived  and  that  percentage 
was  then  added  to  the  ad  valorem  duty  quoted  to  obtain 
the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  whole  duty.  In 
recording  these  equivalent  ad  valorem  rates  for  the 
years  in  which  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930  has  been  in  force, 
the  spreati  or  range  of  the  rates  from  high  to  low  years 
was  taken  rather  than  an  average,  since  the  fluctuation 
of  the  weight  of  the  duty  is  significant,  and  also  since  an 
average  would  distort  the  picture. 

Tables  I  and  II  show  the  results  of  the  procedure  just 
listed.  Column  2  in  the  tables  gives  the  code  number 
of  the  difTercnt  items  as  they  are  Usted  in  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series.  Column  4  gives 
the  code  numbers  used  for  corresponding  items  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publication,  Slatistical  Classi- 
fication of  Imports  into  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
TarifT  Commission  publication.  Comparative  Statistics 
(f  Imparts  into  the  United  States  for  Consumption.  The 
code  numbers  are  given  without  decimal  points  as  they 
are  arranged  without  reference  to  decimal  points  in  tlie 
Statistical  Classification.  Columns  5  and  6  give  the 
paragraph  in  which  the  item  appears  and  the  rate  accord- 
ing to  the  TarifT  Act  of  1930.  In  cases  where  a  rate 
appears  in  parentheses  the  rate  so  enclosed  is  the 
changed  rate  according  to  the  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments. Column  7  gives  in  terms  of  ad  valorem  equiva- 
lents the  range  of  protection  arising  from  the  variations 
in  price  and  the  modification  brought  about  by  rate 
changes  made  by  trade  agreements. 

The  following  tarifT  classification  of  these  commodi- 
ties should  not  be  used  as  a  final  analysis  for  importers 
because  of  inadequate  description  of  the  separate  items 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  changes  arising  out  of  trade 
agreements  and  Treasury  decisions. 
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Table  I.' — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  change,  leith  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive 


GROUP  I 


No. 


Bureau 
of  Labor 

Statis- 
tics" 
code  No. 


Commodity  witti  brief  description 


Tariff  information 


Code 

No. 


Tariff 
paragraph 


TaritT  rate 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 


97 
99 
154 
156 
226 
231 
232 
241 
■.-93 
367 
368 
369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
380 
381 
3«5 
3S6 
387 
389 
391 
392 
393 
394 
398 
399 
402 
417 
418 
421 
425c 
439 
456 
474 
497 
636 
638 
640 
6.50 
557 
559 
560 
585 
590 
692 
595 
601 
603 
607 
609 
611 
626 
630 
649 
676 
677 
687 
694 
698 
702c 
704 
755 
759 
772 
775 
777 
781 
782 


Corn  flakes. -- 
Wheat  cereal.. 

Ginger  ale 

Sodas- 


Gloves,  men's  mocha,  unlined 

Collars,  men's  soft 

Collars,  men's  St  iff.. 

Shirts,  men's  dress,  broadcloth 

Xnderwe:ir.  men's,  60  percent  wool,  40  percent  cotton- 
Grain  hinder,  6-root,  with  bundle  carriage 

Cultivator,  riding,  8  shovels,  pin  break 

Grain  drill.  12  by  7.  plain  single  disk 

Engine,  3  horsepower,  agricultural  implement,. 

Forks,  hay.  3  tines 

Harrow,  (lisk,  14  by  16,  with  scrapers 

Harrow,  peg-tooth 

Combine  thresher,  10-foot,  motor-driven 

Hoe,  ^;irden,  7-inch 

Hay  loader,  6-toot,  windrow  with  carriage 

Mower,  5-foot,  regular  lift _ 

Corn  picker.. 

Corn  planter,  30-inch  open  wheels,  80  rods 

Plow  tractor,  14-inch 

Rake,  14  teeth,  stetL... 

Rake,  self-dump,  10-foot,  26  teeth 

Rake,  side  delivery 

Corn  sheller,  power,  2-hole_ _ _ 

Spade,  garden 

Manure  spreader.-. 

Grain  thresher^  steel,  22  by  38,  complete 

Tractor,  10-20  norsepower 

Angle  bars,  steel. 

Augers,  1-inch 

Bar  iron,  refined,  per  pound 

Chisels,  1-inch 

Files,  metal,  8- inch 

Cork  knives,  15  pounds  to  dozen 

Iron  ore 

Rails,  steel 

Vises. 


Nickel  electrolytic  cathode,  98-99  percent... 
Concrete  blocks,  plain,  8  by  8  by  16  inches. 

Barytes,  ground 

Bone  black,  powdered 

Iron  oxide,  black 

Lithopone 

\Vhiting,  imported  chalk 

Asphalt,  bulk... 

Bnanl,  lilaster 

Cartinn  dioxide,  liquid 

Coal-tar  jiroducts,  salicylic  acid 

Acid,  sulphuric,  66° 

.\luminum  sulphate 

Baking  powder,  6-10-pound  cans,  in  case... 

Bleaching  powder 

Calcium  carbide 

Coal-tar  products,  black _ 

Coal-tar  products,  indigo,  20  percent  paste- 
Sodium  bicarbonate 

Sulphur,  crude..  

Peroxide  of  hydrogen,  4-ounce  bottle 

Carvers,  stag  handles,  9-inch. -. 

Knives,  and  forks,  cocobola  handles 

Ironers,  electric,  automatic,  30-inch  roll 

Sewing  machines,  treadle 

Ranges,  electric 

Pinner  sets 

Nappies,  common,  4-inch 

Batteries,  radio,  dry  "A" 

Cigar  boxes,  veneer 

Shipping  cases,  rough,  pine _ 

Soap,  laundry... 

Soap,  toilet,  3-  to  3H-ounce 

Tobacco,  plug,  11-ounce  plug 

Tobacco,  smoking,  gross  of  1-ounee  bags 


10917 
10917 
17500 
17760 
04120 
31135 
31135 
31131 
36371 
78919 
78600 
78916 
78919 
61589 
78900 
78900 
78800 
61S89 
78919 
789C3 
78918 
78915 
78910 
61589 
78902 
78902 
78915 
61581 
78919 
78904 
78700 
60810 
61572 
60213 
61572 
61634 
61585 
60010 
60901 
61,575 
65420 
.54245 
84021 
09913 
84001 
841(!0 
84025 
53940 
41090 
82212 
80202 
82060 

838140 
83430 
83100 
82471 
80509 
80509 
83430 
69334 

838622 
61308 
61351 
70999 
75510 
70926 
63.502 
52762 
70921 
420!0 
42069 
87199 
87122 
26299 
26299 


732 
732 


1632 

919 

919 

919 

1114c 

1604 

1604 

1604 

1604 

373 

1604 

1604 

1604 

373 

1604 

1604 

1604 

1604 

1604 

373 

1604 

1604 

1604 

373 

1604 

1604 

1604 

312 

396 

303 

396 

362 

373 

1700 

322 

396 

389 

214 

67 

69 

73 

77 

20 

1710 

1803 

1 

27a 

1601 

6 

1766 

14 

16 

28a 

28a 

1766 

1777 

6 

355 

356 

353 

372 

353 

212 

218f 

353 

406 

407 

80 

80 

603 

603 


20%  (15%) 

20%  (15%) 

150  gal 

15((gal.. 

50%  (min.) 

37.5% 

37.6% 

45% 

5001b.  and  60%  (30%). 

Free 

....do 

do 

do 

30%  (15%) 

Free 

do.. 

do.. 


30%  (15%). 

Free 

do 

do 

do 


do 

30%  (15%) 

Free 

...do 

....do 

30% 

Free.. 

...do 

....do 

0.201b 

45^ 
O.801b."(O.501b.")V.'.-'. 

45% 

77.50  doz.  (450  doz.). 

30%  (20%) 

Free 

0.10  lb.. 

45% 

25% 

30% 

$7.50  ton 

20% 

1 .  750  ib.  '(Y.  50Tb ')".'. 

0.401b.  (0.201b.) 

Free. 

....do 

101b 

701b.  and  40% 

Free 

0.201b. 

Free 

0.301b 

10  ib 

701b.  and  45% 

701b.  and  45% 

Free.. 

do 

25% 

80  each  and  45% 

80  each  and  45% 

36% 

15% 

35%  (25%) 

100  doz.  and  70% 

60% 

35%,-. 

20% 

15'^ 

15% 


6501b. 
550  lb. 


15-20. 

15-20. 

13-17. 

13-17. 

62-73. 

37H. 

37H. 

45. 

45-65. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
15-30. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
15- SO. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
15-30. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
30. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
15-27. 
45. 

16-26. 
45. 

11-30. 
20-30. 
Free. 
7-11. 
45. 
25. 
30. 

56-78. 
20. 
10. 

48-65. 
72-171. 
Free. 

Do. 
1-2. 
45-16. 
Free. 
2-11. 
Free. 
9-11. 
27-^8. 
50-51. 
50-51. 
Free. 

Do. 
25. 

69-77. 
69-77. 
35. 
15. 

25-35. 
84-93. 
60. 
36. 
20. 
15. 
15. 
30. 

29-67. 
29-67. 


GROUP  II 


1 

95 
96 
225 
227 
240 
336 
337 
374 
382 
383 
384 
388 

10790 
10790 
06999 
04120 
36401 
30300 
32723 
78900 
78600 
78600 
78919 
77200 

1623 

1623 

1531 

1532a 

1115a 

902 

1004b 

1604 

1604 

1604 

1604 

372 

Free 

do 

Free. 

2 

do 

Do. 

3 

35% 

60%                      • 

35. 

4 

60. 

5 

Overcoat,  30-ounce,  3-button,  yoke  lined,  heavy 

Cotton  thread,  6-cord,  white  100  yards 

Shoe  thread,  linen,  per  pound,  lO's .                             

500  lb  and  50% 

66-58. 

6 

20% 

40% 

Free 

20. 
40. 

8 

Free. 

9 

do        

Do. 

10 

do.. 

Do. 

11 

....  do 

Do. 

12 

Cream  separator,  valued  over  $50.. 

26%(12H%) 

12H-25. 

1  The  grouping  in  this  table  corresponds  to  that  given  in  appendix  2,  table  II. 

3  For  description  of  items  whose  number  is  followed  by  "c",  see  appendix  2,  table  I. 
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Table  I. — Bureau  oj  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  change,  u-ith  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  II— Continued 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

No. 

Statis- 

tics 

code  No. 

n 

3«0 

14 

395 

IS 

390 

in 

397 

17 

40O 

18 

415 

19 

419 

20 

420 

21 

437 

22 

443 

23 

444 

24 

502 

25 

505 

26 

507 

27 

508 

28 

530 

29 

534 

30 

535 

31 

541 

32 

543 

33 

5fl3 

34 

>  5r,5 

3S 

>5fl6 

35 

578 

37 

681 

38 

58« 

39 

587 

40 

599 

41 

600 

42 

608 

43 

610 

44 

628 

4S 

642 

4B 

644 

47 

661 

48 

678 

49 

679 

."iO 

681 

,■>! 

6,85 

W 

690 

.S3 

693 

S4 

705 

.Sfi 

706 

S« 

707 

57 

708 

,18 

757 

59 

758 

fiO 

761 

m 

762 

62 

767 

Commodity  with  brief  description 


Tariff  infornmtion 


Code 
No. 


Tariff 
paragraph 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 

(percent) 


Shovels,  cjiststeel.  black,  longhandle 

Fnrm  tractor.  15-30  horsepower 

Wapon.  2-horse,  agricultural 

WiiuliniU,  steel,  H-foot  diameter,  aeromotor.. 

Axes,  single-bit,  3H^W  pounds 

SunitJiry  cans,  tin „ 

iluminer,  1-pound 

Hiilc-hel    

Planes,  jackplane. .......... 

Saws,  cross-cut.  tVfoot 

Saws.  'Jft-inches,  skewback 

Brick,  sarullinie,  per  1.000 

Floor  tiles,  ceramic  unplazed 

Cement  roofing  tile,  9  by  15 

Wall  tile,  glazed 

Enamel,  paint- 

Roof  and  barn  paint,  red 

Varnish . , 

Lampblack 

Chrome  green,  light 

Door  frames , 

Oliiss,  plate,  polished.  3-5  square  feet 

Glass,  plate,  polished,  5-10  square  feet 

Slate,  roofing.  10  by  20-iuch__ 

Crushed  stone,  U'j-inch 

Acid,  muriatic.  20°-_ 

Acid,  nitric,  42°  _ _ 

Arsenic,  powdered  arsenious  oxide 

Baking  powder,  case  of  24  1-pound  cans 

Calcium,  chloride,  73-75  percent 

Coal-tar  products,  brown  colors,  sulphur. _. 

Sodium  silicate.  40°. 

C  hloroform  _ 

Epsom  salts,  in  barrels 

Potash,  muriate.  80-85  percent,  KC 

Carpets.  Axminister,  *i-yard.  wool,.. 

Carpets.  Brussels.  5-frame,  wool 

Linoleum,  felt  base,  2  yards  wide 

Heating  appliances,  electric  irons 

Wall  oilcloth.  [)l;iin  tints., 

Electric  sewing  machines 

Pitchers,  Vj-gallon,  glass 

Plates,  white,  granite,  7-inch 

Teacups,  saucers,  granite. 

Tumblers,  8-10-ounce__ 

Caskets,  metnl 

Caskets,  wood 

M  atches.  safety : 

Asbestos  pipe  covering 

Plate  glass  mirror,  12  by  24-inch,  beveled 


C1581 

373 

78700 

1604 

78908 

1604 

78919 

I6(M 

61569 

39B 

62095 

339 

81575 

396 

61569 

396 

61572 

396 

61518 

340 

61518 

340 

53906 

201b 

53811 

202a 

63805 

202 

53813 

202a 

84318 

66 

84319 

60 

84413 

75 

84202 

71 

84213 

70 

42899 

412 

62201 

222a 

52203 

222a 

61114 

235 

64229 

214 

82112 

1601 

82116 

1601 

82010 

1614 

83430 

1766 

83710 

1641 

80.508 

28a 

83539 

81 

838310 

18 

83126 

49 

85210 

1745 

,36711 

1117a 

36712 

1117a 

39810 

1020 

70907 

339 

39714 

907 

70999 

3,53 

62762 

218f 

.')3710 

211 

63710 

211 

1)2762 

218( 

67999 

397 

42899 

412 

97700 

1516 

552S0 

l.Wld 

52300 

223 

30%.. 
Free. 


.do.. 


45%. 
40%.. 
45%. 


.do.. 


45%,_.. 

4,1% 

20%  (15%) 

20%  (1,5%) 

$1.25  per  M 

50% 

60% 

50% 

2.5% 

25% 

25% 

20% 

20% 

33.3% 

17e(11.3«  sq.ft.).... 
19.75*  (13.2e  sq.  ft.). 

25% 

.30% 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

do 

7t  lb.  and  45% 

0.357(ilb 

4«lb- 

0.7.5«lb 

Free 

60% 

60% 

35% 

40% 

40%  (30%) 

3.5%.- 

00% 

lO^doz.  and4,5%... 
lOi'doz.  and  4,5%--. 

60%. - 

45%- 

33.3% 

20(S  gross  "(n'M).'"  II 

2.5% 

45% 


30. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
46. 
40. 
46. 
46. 
46. 

1.V20. 
15-20. 
4-11. 
50. 
60. 
SO. 
25. 
25. 
26. 
20. 
20. 
33M- 
5-78. 
64-103. 
25. 
30. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
.50-.53  (.50-51). 
9-19  (9-18). 
12. 

I1.V132. 
Free. 
60. 
60. 
35. 
40. 

30^0. 
3.5. 
00. 

64-79. 
64-79. 
60. 
45. 
.33  V4. 
45-109. 
25. 
45. 


GROUP  III 


100 
101 
117 
155 
1.58 
190c 
191 
193 
197 
243 
244 
247 
250 
407 
409 
435 
436 
455 
400 
499 
503 
,504 
626 
532 
533 
542 
,5.58 
561 
504 
673 
584 
601 
612 
615 
620 
622 
624 
629 
632 


Cracliers,  plain  soda 

Coolcies,  sugar 

Pretzels,  butter 

Drape  juice,  case  of  2  dozen  pints 

Cocoa,  ^^-pound  cans 

Slioes-- 

Shoes,  child's 

.'fiioes,  youth's--- 

Slices,  men's  calf-- 

Hoys'  suits,  all  wool,  12-14-ounces 

Men's  suits,  13-ounce  serge 

Topcoats.  18-ounce 

Men's  worlc  pants,  2.65  yards  to  pound 

.Steel  barrels,  weight  43  pounds,  35  gallons 

Boiler  tubes,  cold-drawn  steel 

Pipe,  steel,  54-inch _ 

Pipe,  steel,  galvanized 

Tin  plate,  14  by  20  inches»  base  100  pounds... 

Fencing,  woven  wire 

Fire  brick- 

.Silica  brick.-- 

Drain  tile,  clay,  1.000  feet - 

California  redwood,  4  by  4,  dressed  or  rough. 

Paint,  house. ..- -- - 

Paint,  porch  and  deck _ 

Paint,  Prussian  blue 

Zinc,  oxide- - _ 

Board,  building  wall 

Window  frames 

Plaster .- 

Acid,  boric 

Borax,  crystals,  granulated 

Coal-tar  products,  jet- 

Creosote  oil .- 

Potash,  caustic,  88-92  percent 

Soda,  carbonate,  sal  .-. 

Salt,  sodium  chloride 

Soda  sulphide.  30  percent  crystals 

Coal  tar  products,  toluene - 


10751 
10751 
10751 
17740 
1,5021 
0.3519 
03,539 
03519 
03,509 
36401 
36401 
36401 
31123 
02099 
60928 
60928 
60928 
60601 
610.52 
5.3905 
53900 
63832 
41199 
84319 
84319 
84210 
84110 
41090 
42899 
51930 
82210 
83518 
80508 
80000 
83250 
83.523 
67241 
83,547 
80116 


733 

7,33 

733 

8fl0a 

777a 

!,530e 

1.530e 

1.530e 

1.53ne 

111,5a 

1 1 1,5a 

1115a 

917 

397 

328 

3'2S 

328 

310 

317 

2(>la 

201b 

202a 

1803 

00 

06 

68 

77 

181  >3 

412 

205  a 

1 

8! 

28a 

1051 

78 

81 

81 

81 

1651 


30% - 

30%...- 

30% 

70*  gal 

3«lb.  (1.5*  lb.). - 

20% 

20% -.. 

20%.- - 

20%--- 

.5fl((lb.  and5n%-. 
Mi  lb.  and  ,50%  . 
rtOi  lb.  and  50%.. 

4,5% -.- 

4,5% 

25% - 

2,5% 

2.5%- 

1^  per  lb 

rxt  per  lb 

25%  (15%) 

$1.25  per  M 

70% 

Free -- 

25% 

2.5% 

8)ilb 

1.75*  lb 

Free 

33.3%-.- 

$1.40  ton 

If"  lb-. 

.12.5((lb 

7C  lb.  and  46%... 

Free 

leib 

.2.5*  lb 

0.07(ilb- 

.37,5*  lb 

Free 


30. 
30. 

30. 

42-116. 

12-27. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

20. 

50-58. 

50-68. 

50-58. 

45. 

35. 

25. 

25. 

25. 

9-34. 

20-30. 

1.5-25. 

4-11. 

70. 

Free. 

25. 

25. 

34-44. 

28-40. 

Free. 

33M. 

9-18.. 

12-22 

1. 

50-63  (50-51). 

Free. 

14-19, 

5-8. 

50-81. 

20-26. 

Free. 


'  Items  565-566  appear  in  appendix  2.  table  II,  combined  into  565c. 
79418°— .19 1.5 
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Table  I. — Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  chaiige,  with  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  comviodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive — Continued 

GROUP  III— Continued 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

No. 

Statis- 

tics 

code  No. 

40 

648 

41 

668 

42 

659 

43 

660 

44 

662 

4S 

680 

46 

682 

47 

684 

48 

686 

49 

701 

50 

710 

SI 

711 

52 

743 

53 

744 

54 

745 

55 

746 

5fi 

770 

57 

771 

58 

779 

Comniodity  with  brief  (iescription 


Opium 

Phosphate  rock,  68  percent 

Kainit.  12.4  percent 

Manure  salts,  20  percent _ _ 

Sulphate  of  potash,  90-95  percent... 

Carpets,  Wilton 

Linoleum,  rug,  felt  base,  9  by  12 

Linoleum 

Heating  appliances,  electricirons 

Tablecloths,  64  by  61 

Vacuum  cleaner,  without  attachments 

Washing  machine,  electric,  enamel 

Book  paper,  per  100  pounds 

Paper  newsprint,  rolls 

Tissue  paper,  white ...^ 

Paper,  wrapping,  manila,  jute i 

Garden  hosc^g-inch,  2-braid,  foot.. 

Rubbers,  men's 

Cigarettes,  per  1.000 


Tariff  information 


Code 

No. 


22060 
65198 
85230 
85240 
85250 
36714 
39810 
39810 
70907 
30823 
70690 
70999 
47120 
47110 
47289 
47230 
20672 
20311 
26230 


Tariff 
paragraph 


59 
1740 
1745 
1685 
1745 
1117a 
1020 
1020 
339 
910 
353 
353 
1410 
177? 
1404 
1409 
1537b 
1537b 
605 


Tariff  rate 


$3  lb 

Free 

do.... 

do 

do 

60% 

35%... 

35% 

40% 

30% 

35% 

35% 
.26<!lb.andio%IJ 

Free 

6(*  lb.  and  20%,... 

30%  (25%) 

25% 

25%. 
$4.56ib"'a'nd25%I 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 
(percent) 


64-142. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
60. 
35. 
35. 
40. 
30. 
35. 
35. 

18-22. 
Free. 
31-39. 
25-30. 
25. 
25. 
101-121. 


GROUP  IV 


45 
92 

94 
176 
194c 
206c 
208 
229 
ZSO 
242 
245 
252 
264 
269 
292 
294 
309 
315 
330 
331 
334 
338 
410 
413 
422 
441 
4,53 
469 
496 
506 
509 
513 
531 
548 
.562 
567c 
569 
571 
572 
579 
580 
59S 
605 
613 
617 
618 
625 
627 
646 
652 
6.'i4 
655 
673 
674 
675 
683 
695 
756 
768 
769 
774 


Milk,  3.6  percent  butter  tat. 

Bread,  before  baking 

do 

Salt,  280-pound  barrels 

Shoes,  men's 

Shoes,  women's... 

.  ...do 

Suitca.ses 

Traveling  bags 

Shirts,  3.S5  yards  to  pound 

Suits,  serge.  15-ounce 

Table  damask,  cotton,  1.92yards  per  pounds. 

Nainsook,  muslin,  cotton 

Filling  sateen,  36-inch,  4.37  yards  to  pound... 

Underwear,  cotton,  12  pounds... 

Underwear,  33  percent  worsted.  16  pounds  to  dozen 

Dress  goods,  women's  9}  2-ounce,  wool 

Flannel,  wool  6H-ounce  54-inch 

Artificial  leather,  17i2-ounce,  1.32 

.Artificial  leather,  7-ounce,  3.60 

Rope,  sisal,  ^^-inch  diameter 

Twine,  binder,  sisal,  50-pound  bale 

Machine  bolts 

Track  bolts 

Doorknobs,  metal 

Rivets,  small.  Me-ineh 

Terneplate,  20  by  28-inch,  base  300  pounds 

.\luminum.  9.S-99  percent 

Laundry  tubs,  cement  composition,  43  by  24  inches. 

Tile,  hollow,  building. 

Cement,  Portland,  barrel 

Lumber,  chestnut,  4  by  4  common.. 

Paint,  inside  flat,  house... 

Lead,  carbonate,  white,  in  oil 

Doors,  pine 

Glass,  window 

Gravel,  ton 

Lime,  hydrated... 

Pipe,  sewer,  8-inch  C/L(iron) 

Sand,  building 

Window  sash,  white  pine 

Coal  tar  products,  anilinoil... 

Calcium  lime,  acetate 

Copperas 

Logwood  extract,  solid.. 

Coal-tar  products,  naphthalene,  flake,  pound 

Soda  ash.  58  percent 

Soda  caustic.  76  percent 

Iodine,  resublimed 

Quinine,  sulphate,  100-ounce  tins 

.\lkaloids.  strychnine 

Zinc  chloride,  granular 

Blankets,  cotton,  part  wool,  3H-pound 

Blankets,  4-5  pound 

Comforters,  sateen  cover,  woolfiUing 

Linoleum,  inlaid 

Window  shades,  6  foot  by  36  inches,  water  color 

Storage  battery.  13-plate 

Rubber  heels 

do 

Soap,  lOO-U-ounce  cakes 


00380 
10790 
10790 
57240 
03509 
03529 
03529 
06920 
06920 
31131 
36401 
30823 
3050's 
3060900 
31123 
36371 
36051 
36050 
32370 
32370 
34170 
34171 
62050 
62050 
62099 
62054 
60603 
63020 
64227 
53832 
51810 
41199 
84319 
84219 
42899 
520's 
53958 
51710 
60910 
53957 
42899 
80478 
82470 
83717 
23315 
80108 
83523 
83533 

838630 
81020 
81120 

838933 
30843 
36104 
36104 


39715 
70920 
20984 
20984 
87199 


707 

1623 

1623 

81 

1530e 

1530e 

1630e 

1531 

1531 

919 

1115a 

910 

904b 

904c 

917 

1114c 

1109a 

1109a 

923 

923 

1005a 

1005a 

330 

330 

397 

332 

310 

374 

214 

202a 

205b 

1803 

66 

72 

412 

219 

1775 

203 

327 

1775 

412 

27al 

16 

1675 

38 

1651 

81 

81 

44 

1748 

86 

93 

911a 

nil 

1111 

1020 

907 

320 

1537b 

1537b 

80 


6.5«gal 

Free 

.    do... 

111!  lb... 

20% 

20% 

20% 

35% 

35%.. 

45% 

50iib."and'50%."-"I"' 

30% 

eofilb 

47H% 

45% 

50*  fb.and  50%  (36%)""i;]I 

m  lb.  and  65% 

SOi  lb.  and  50% 

40%. 

40% 

2*  (l«lb.) 

2i  and  15%,  (It  lb.  and  714%). 

H  per  lb 

H\b 

45%. 

l«lb 

H  per  lb 

it  per  lb... 

30%.. 

70%. 

006*  lb.  (0.045*  lb.) 

Free. 

25C7 

2M\b\'(2'\t\b'S-.^'-'-'.'-'-'--.-. 

33.3% 

Various  per  lb 

Free. 


12(i(.08(Sperlb.). 

25%  (15%) 

Free 

33  3^ 

7f;  lb?  and  40%.'.'.' 

H.\b 

Free 

15% 

Free 

0.25*  lb.... 

O.Silh 

10*  lb 

Free 

20*peroz 

1.3*  lb 


33*and37H%.. 
33*  and  37H%-. 

42%,    

30% 

40%. 

25% 

25%... 

16% 


22-43. 
Free. 

Do. 
15-28. 
20. 
20. 
20. 
35. 
35. 
45. 

56-58. 
30. 

34-43. 
47H. 
45. 

45-65. 
86-87. 
105-113. 
40. 
40. 

16-24. 
37.6-40. 
25-35. 
25-35. 
45. 
8-35. 
9-34. 
21-25. 
30. 
70. 

18-30. 
Free. 
25. 

21-34. 
33M. 
37-50. 
Free. 
17-25. 
15-25. 
Free. 
33M. 
42^6. 
40-44. 
Free. 
15. 
Free. 
5-8. 
3-4. 

(Neglisible  imports.) 
Free. 

No  information  1931-35. 
35-45. 
30. 

66-67. 
65-67. 
42. 
30. 
40. 
25. 
25. 
16. 


GROUP  V 


1 

93 

2 

133 

3 

169 

4 

171 

5 

174 

6 

177 

Bread,  before  baking 

Asparagus,  canned  2Hi's 

Jelly,  prape.  8]t?.  6  to  case 

Molasses,  per  gallon,  average  sugar  content. 
Peanut  but  ter,  5(>pound  tins 

Soup,  canned,  tomato,  1-pound,  1-ounce 


10790 
12390 
13295 
16352 
13809 
12531 


1623 
775 
751 
502 
759 
776 

Free                                                 .  . 

Free. 

35%      

35. 

35% 

35. 

$1  35  per  100  gal                  

20-28.4. 

7*  lb 

21-50  (negligible) 

36% 

35. 

Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
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Table  I. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  lo  frequency  of  price  change,  u-ith  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  V— Continued 


Bureau 
o(  Labor 

Slatb- 

tics 

code  No. 


178 
182 

201c 

20SC 
219 
228 
248 
249 
200 

295c 
305 
312 
314 
316 
333 
340 

341c 
3IV4 
411 
412 
423 
429 
449 
450 
454 
471 
494 
500 
501 
529 
539 
544 
553 
682 
583 
596 
597 
616 
623 
637 
638 
641 
650 
651 
653 

667c 
672 
688 
689 
748 
750 
760 
778 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Com  starch,  48  1-pound  packages 

Tea,  Formosa, 

Shoes _, 

Shoes,  women's 

lyeuther,  kid,  glazed 

Harness,  set 

Pants,  boy's  wool 

Pants,  men's,  seriie,  12H-ounc8 

(lingham,  6.37  yards  to  pound  (bleached) 

Kayon 

Spun  silk,  200  2  gray 

Suiting,  r2-ounce,  6G-inch ___ ._ 

Dress  poods,  cotton  warp 

Overcoating:,  per  yard,  28-ounce 

Roi)e,  manila,  Ipijund,  ^i-inch  diameter. 

Twine,  Java  sisal 

Carpet  yarn,  jnte,  14-16 

Petroleum,  crude,  barrel 

Plow  bolts,  2  by  %  inch 

Stove  bolts - 

Locks,  3h;-inch  sets 

Pig  iron,  terromanBanese,  80  percent 

Steel  skelp^  grooved .-_ 

Spikes,  h-int-h  and  more 

Steel,  tie  plate 

Rabbit  metal,  per  poimd 

Sinks --- 

Brick,  (rent,  light-colored 

Paving  blocks,  3H-inch 

Cyi)re&s  shingles 

Carbon  black 

Chrome  yellow _. 

Putty,  1-5-pound  tins 

Tar,  pine... 

Acetic  acid,  28  percent.. 

Ammonia,  anhydrous 

Ammonia,  aqua 

Formaldehyde 

Salt  cake,  ground.. 

Alcohol,  ethyl,  grain,  188  proof 

Alkaloids,  catleine 

Chlorine 

Phenol,  carbolic  acid 

Potash,  io<iine..- 

So<la  phosphate 

Fertilizer _.- 

Blankets,  cotton,  2-pound 

Oil  cloths,  12-incn 

Oil  cloths,  table... 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached 

Soda,  bleached,  wood  pulp 

Matches,  nonsafety 

Starch,  laundry 


Tarill  information 


Codi 
No. 


l-'afMt;raph 


Tarill  rate 


28150 
15210 
03509 
03529 
03335 
06993 
36400 
36401 
306's 
38304 
37053 
36051 
36032 
36051 
34175 
34175 
32(41 
50510 
62050 
62050 


60031 
60390 
61120 
60905 
65061 


53907 
539C6 
41922 
84201 
84213 
84026 
21193 
82000 
82432 
82432 
838610 
83350 
82313 
81110 
830's 
80200 
8.3306 
83420 
85000 
30843 
39714 
39714 
46000 
46090 
97700 
28159 


83 

1783 

1530e 

1530e 

1530c 

1530f 

1115a 

1115a 

904 

1306 

1202 

1109a 

1109 

1109 

100.5b 

1005b 

1003 

1733 

330 

330 

384 

301 

307 

331 

322 

392 

397 

201b 

20Ib 

1760 

71 

70 

20 

97 

1 


40 

1766 

4 

15 


27b 

78 

81 

1685 

911a 

907 

907 

1716 

1716 

1516 

83 


1.5^  per  lb 

Free... 

20% 

20% 

25% 

15% 

33tand45% 

sot  lb.  and  50%, 

Various 

45*  lb.  and  60%  (45%). 

40%. 

60elb.and65% 

50eib.  andS5% 

50elb.and55% 

40%,  (20%) 

40%  (20%) 

«lb 

Free 

l«lb 

lelb 

$2doz.  and20% 

$1  12.5  tons 

0.r^\b.  (.35^  lb.) 

0.4*  lb... 

0.25*  lb 

2.125*  lb 

45% 

5% 

$1.25  per  M 

Free 

20% 

25% 

0.75*  lb.  (0.5*  lb.) 

l*lb.. 

I.:i75*!b 

2..'i*lb 

2..'*  lb... 

8*  lb 

Free 

15*  gal. 

$1.25  lb.  (90*  lb.) 


3..^  lb.  and  20%.. 

25*lb 

1..5*(l*lb.) 

Free.- , 

30%.... 

30%..- 

30% 

Free. 

do 

20*  (17..')*  gross).. 
1.5*  lb. 


Equivalent  ad  v:; 
(percent  > 


2-77, 

Free. 

20. 

20. 

25. 

15. 

88-61. 

86-58. 

34-43. 

75-102  (75-82). 

40. 

86-87. 

77-85  (77-81). 

86-94  (80-87). 

20-10. 

20-10. 

59.6-63. 

Free. 

25-35. 

25-35. 

45-55. 

3^. 

28-53. 

11-17. 

9-24. 

a-7. 

4S. 

5. 

4-12  (4-10). 

Free. 

20. 

25. 

30-73. 

8-18(10-18). 

3-42. 

(No  imports.) 

Do. 
31-32  (negligible). 
Free. 
3-12. 

200  (negligible). 
(Negligible  imports.) 
33-63. 
9-19. 
6-27. 
Free. 
30. 
30. 
30. 
Free. 

Do. 
45-109. 
20-49. 


GROUP  VI 


43 
44 
114 
120 
122 
125 
134 
162 
220 
258 
260 
275 
280 
286 
287 
2S9 
291 
310 
311 
313 
317 

318c 
.122 
346 

3.WC 
401 
405 
408 
414 
416 
433 
440 
442 
4.')2 
481 
490 
493 


-Milk,  3.5  percent 

Milk,  3.7  j>ercent 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti  (tins) 

.\pples,  cannecl,  lO's 

Cherries,  canned,  2H's,  24  to  case. 

Pineapples,  canned,  2H's 

Beans,  canned,  18  ounces 

Salmon,  pink.  No.  1,  48  to  case 

Harness  leather 

Cotton  flannel,  bleached,  4.5  yards  per  pound... 

Percale,  gray,  yard  38W  inches  wide 

Ma<iras,  woven,  4  6  yards  per  pound  (bleached) 

Toweling,  cotton,  4-ounce  (bleached) 

Hosiery,  cotton,  154-needle 

Hosiery,  cotton.  220-needle,5-ounce 

Hosiery,  silk,  240-needle 

Underwear,  cotton,  12-1 2  H  pounds 

Flannel,  wool 

Dress  goods,  women's  wool _ 

...do... 

Overcoating,  wool,  18-ounce 

.Suitings,  serge. -- 

Suitings,  12-ounee  serge 

Coal 

Coke 

Bar  iron... 

Steel,  sheet  bars 

Steel  billets , 

Butts,  wrought  steel,  plated 

Iron  ca.'itings,  malleable 

Pig  iron.. - 

Rivets,  large  H-inch  and  more 

\Virerods- 

Steel,  structural  shapes 

Zinc,  sheet 

Range  boiler,  galvanized,  sheet  steel 

Radiator 


00380 
00380 
10771 
13302 
13170 
13091 
12,392 
00671 
03030 
305's 
305's 
305's 
305's 
31101 
31101 
37370 
31121 
36032 
36032 
36032 
36051 
36030 
36030 
50000 
50080 
60213 


60421 
62070 
61138 
60030 
62054 
60360 
60910 
65590 
62099 
62099 


707 

707 

725 

734 

737 

747 

765 

718b 

1530b  (3) 

904 

904b 

904 

904 

916a 

916a 

1208 

917 

1109 

1109 

1109 

1109 

1109 

1109 

1650 

1650 

303 

304 

304 

397 

327 

301 

332 

315 

312 

394 

397 

'     397 


6.5*  gal 

6.5*  gal-. 

3*  lb  

2.5*  lb 

9. s*  lb.  and  40%  (20%). 

2*  lb 

3*  lb... 

25%- 

12H%(10%) 

Various 

do 


do. 

do 

60% 

50%. 

60% 

45%  (30%) 

50*  lb.  and  55%. 
50*  lb.  and  55%. 
5(1*  lb.  and. '5.1%. 
50*lb.and6,''>%. 
50*lh.an(l,'jO%. 
50*  lb.  and  50' 0- 

Free 

do 

0.8*  (0.5*  lb.). 


0.3*  lb.  (0.25*  lb.) 
0..'i*lb.(0,4*lb.)- 


45%- 

20% 

$1,125  ton 

l*lb 

0.3*  lb.  (0.26* lb.). 

0,'2*lb 

2*  lb 

45% ..-. 

45% 


22-43. 

22-43. 

18-22. 

13-70. 

72-113  (95-113). 

40-72. 

30-65  (46-65). 

26. 

10-12H. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

34-i3. 

50. 

50. 

60. 

30-45. 

77-85(77-81). 

77-85(77-81). 

77-85(77-81). 

86-94(86-87). 

85-86. 

85-86. 

Free. 

Do. 
16-26. 
20-44. 
20-23. 
45. 
20. 
7-12. 
8-35. 
20-23. 
15-27. 
27-48. 
45. 
45. 
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GROUP  VI— Continued 


Bureau 
of  Labor 

Statis- 
tics 
code  No. 


495 
513 
514 
525 
545 
546 
570 
594 
602 
fi06 
621 
635 
740 
742 
747 
749 
754 
77:s 
776 


Commodity  witti  brief  description 


Bath  tubs 

Siding.  H  by  8  inches,  red  cedar 

Cypress,  4  by  4  inches,  M  feet 

Lumber,  poplar 

Ethyl  acetate,  anhydrous.. 

Copal,  Manila 

Lime,  building 

Menthanol,  wood  alcohol,  95  percent 

Benzine 

Calcium  arsenate 

Quebracho  extract,  solid,  63  percent. 

Citric  acid,  crystals 

Bos  board,  chip 

Box  board,  ton,  85  pounds 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached 

do 

Barrel,  red  oak,  unlined 

Soap  flakes,  laundry 

Powdered  soap,  laundry -. 


Tariff  information 


Code 
No. 


62099 
41199 
41199 
41199 
838430 
21099 
51712 
82316 
80103 
83709 
23440 
82216 
48929 
41199 
46(X10 
4ti(HHl 
42067 
87199 
87199 


Tariff 
paragraph 


397 

1803(1) 

1803(1) 

1803 

37 

1686 

203 

4 

1651 

1642 

38 

1 

1750 

1803(1) 

1716 

1716 

407 

80 

80 


Tariff  rate 


45% 

Free 

do 

do 

3^  lb 

Free 

O.lOfilb.  (0.07«. 

18)!  gal 

Free. 

do 

15% 

I7filb 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

15% 

15% 

15% 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 
(percent) 


45. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
(N'egligibia  . 
Free. 

14-22  (16-22) . 
5-67  (5-30  Keg.). 
Free. 

Do. 
15. 

56-137  (79-137). 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
15. 
15. 
15. 


GROUP  vn 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
66 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 


89 
91 
128 
136 
138 
139 
168 
172 
186 
189 
2020 
221 
239 
259 
270c 
277 
288 
290 
303c 
336 
343 
344 
345 
347 
348 
362 
365 
403 
404 
406 
424 
427c 
431 
438 
<457 
M58 
1459 
461 
491 
492 
498 
618 
519 
520 
521 
524 
637 
•574 
5  575 
5  576 
577 
588 
591 
593 
619 
636 
640 
643 
646 
667 
664 
666c 
691 
692 
696 
741 


Milk,  condensed,  sweet,  48  14-oz.- 

Milk.  powdered  skim 

Currants,  dried.  50-pound  box 

Peas,  canned,  2-pound  can 

Beans,  string,  canned,  2"s 

Tomatoes,  canned.  No.  3 

Glucose,  corn  sirup,  42° 

Oleomargarine,  im  colored 

Olive  oil,  edible... 

Vinegar,  cider 

Shoes,  men's 

Leather,  tanned.. 

Overalls,  cotton 

Cotton  flannel,  unbleached.. 

Sheeting,  bleached,  10/4 

Ticking,  2.05  yards  to  poimd 

Hosiery,  rayon,  39  gage 

Hosiery,  silk,  7-thread 

Silk,  spun 

Sisal 


Coid 

...do 

.-do 

...do 

-...do 

Kerosene 

Petroleum,  crude 

Reinforcing  bars,  ^4-inch  rolled.. . 

Steel,  merchant  bars 

Steel  bars,  cold-roUed,  finished... 

Nails,  wire 

Pig  iron 

Pig  iron.  No.  2 

Steel  plates,  Vt  Inch 

Wire,  annealed,  fence.  No.  6-9 — 

Wire,  galvanized,  barbed 

Wire,  galvanized,  No.  9 

Woodscrews.  No.  10, 1-inch  iron.. 
Water  closets,  metal,  enameled. .. 

Lavatories,  each 

Brick,  common  building 

Lumber,  hemlock. 

Lumber,  maple,  hard 

Lumber,  oak 

Lumber,  pine,  white 

Lumber,  ponderosa  pine 

Acetate,  butyl 

Roofing,  prepared 

do- 


Roofing,  slate-surfaced  shingles .- 

Roofing,  prepared  shingles 

Oil,  red.  oleic  acid 

Acid,  stearic,  distilled 

Alcohol,  denatured,  188  proof 

Oil,  pine,  distilled 

Acid,  tartaric,  crystals 

Castor  oil 

Cream  of  tartar,  powdered 

Glycerin 

Bone^.  ground,  60  percent  bone  phosphate.. 

Superphosphate,  16  percent  basis 

Fertilizer 

Pails,  galvanized  iron,  10-quart 

Pillowcases,  64  by  64... 

Sheets 

Boxboards,  Manila  lined  chip 


00401 
00411 
13210 
12363 
12392 
12380 
166412 
00365 
14240 
12540 
03509 
03041 
31135 
304 's 
305 
304's 
38401 
37370 
37050 
34010 
50000 
60000 
50000 
50000 
50000 
50650 
50510 
60051 
60081 
60081 
61121 
60030 
60030 
60551 
67980 
60930 
61051 
62082 
61415 
61415 
63906 
410.50 
41194 
41199 
41070 
41070 
838421 
5.5200 
55200 
51114 
65200 
08216 
08200 
82310 
22943 
82070 
22602 
83230 
82910 
85110 
85193 
86593 
62099 
30860 
30860 
46929 


708a 

708b 

742 

769 

765 

772 

503 

709 

63 

738 

1530e 

1530b(4) 

919 

9CMb 

904 

904b 

1309 

1208 

1202 

1684 

1650 

1650 

1660 

1650 

1650 

1733 

1733 

304 

3W 

315 

331 

301 

301 

304 

316a 

1800 

317 

338 

339 

339 

201b 

401 

402 

1803 

401 

401 

37 

1501c 

1501c 

235 

1501c 

1 

1 

4 

58 

1 

53 

9 

42 

1627 

1740 

1685 

397 

911b 

911b 

1750 


2.76elb 

3elb 

2elb. 

2i  lb.  (1.5*)., 

3flb 

50% 

2Clb 

14(ilb 

8*  lb 

8C  pf.  gal.... 

20% 

15% 

37.5%. 

Various 

do-, 

do- 


46*  lb.  and  65%. 

60% 

40% 

Free 

do 

do 

do. 

do.... 

do... 

do 

do.--  

0.3<lb  (0.25«lb.) 

0.5*  lb.  (0-4elb  ) 

0.526*  lb-. 

15^ 

$1,125  "ton 

do 

0.5*  lb.  (0.4(S)1 

25%. .- 

Free-.. 

0,5*  lb 

25% 

6*  IbVand  30%V-".'.'-I--;- 

6*  lb.  and  30%  (and  15%). 

$1.25M 

$1  Mbd.  ft.  (50*) 

8%  (4%) 

Free 

$1  Mbd.  ft.  (50*)... 

%\  M  bd.  ft.  (60*) 

7*  lb 

0.75*  lb.  (0.6*  lb) 

0.7.5*  lb.  (0.6*  lb.) 

25rr 

0.75*  "lb."(0".'6i!:  lb.y.'..'--I---' 

20% 

2,5% 

15*  gal 

26% 

8*  lb 

3*  lb 

5*  lb : 

2*  lb.  (1.66*  lb.) 

Free 

do 

do 

45% 

25%-. 

25% 

Free 


43-«3, 

33-77  (33-67). 

3.2-39. 

8-37  (21-37). 

46-65. 

60. 

17-36. 

74-139. 

59-82(60-82). 

27-39. 

20. 

15. 

37.6. 

36.8-50.3. 

34-43. 

36.8-50.3. 

76-117. 

60. 

40. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
2045. 
19-26. 
20-21  (negligible). 

15. 

7-12. 

7-12. 

16-34. 

25. 

Free. 

22-30. 

25. 

36-59. 

36-59. 

4-11  (4-10). 

20-46. 

4-8. 

Free. 

17-18. 

17-18. 

(No  imports,  1931-35). 

65-61. 

55-61. 

25. 

55-61. 

20. 

25. 

7-113. 

25. 

36-57  (36-48). 

33-68  (40-68). 

12-51  (12-50). 

6-33  (17-33). 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
45. 
25. 
26. 
Free. 


*  Items  457,  458,  and  4.59  appear  in  appendix  2,  table  II.  combined  into  No.  457c. 
» Items  574,  575,  and  676  appear  in  appendix  2,  table  II,  combined  into  No.  574c. 
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Table  I. — Bureau  of  Labor  Slalislics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  change,  wth  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  commodities  for  years  19S1-S6,  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  vin 


Bureau 
of  Lal>or 

Statis- 
tics 
code  No. 


Commodity  witli  brief  description 


TarilT  inforinalion 


Code 
No. 


Tariff 
paragraph 


Tariff  rate 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 

(percent) 


W 

17 

59c 

•  65 

•  fifi 

•  67 
90 

119 
121 
123 
124 
132 
135 
137 
UlC 
H5 
1B3 
164 
165 
166 
167 
173 
1S4 
1S7 
188 
215 
222c 
253 
256 
256 
261c 
'272 
'273 
'274 
276 
324 
•325 
•326 
332 
349 
366 
434 
446 
447 
448 
451 
475 
477 
478 
479 
480 
4S3 
485 
486 
487 
517 
627 
547 
549 
614 
633 
656 
663 
665 
7(19 
763 
765 


Peanuts ,-. 

Seed,  alfalfa , 

Wool,  unwashed- 

Wool,  greiise  basis 

Wool,  scoured,  66's 

Wool,  grease  basis,  50's,  pound 

M  llli,  eva|>orated,  48, 16  ounces  in  case 

Kice,  clean 

Ai>ricois,  canned 

Poaches,  Ciinned 

Pears,  canned 

Bananas 

Corn,  canned 

Spinach,  canned 

Meat,  beef 

Bacon 

Fish,  salmon,  canned 

Fish,  cod,  canned  (salmon). 

Fish,  herrin^:.  canned f__, 

Fish,  mackerel,  canno<i 

Fish,  salmon,  smolied 

Oleooil 

VcRetable  oil,  corn,  crude 

Peanut  oil,  crude.- 

Vepetnble  oil,  soybean,  crude 

Goatskins 

Leather 

Denims,  cotton,  2.2  yards  to  pound 

l)rillings,  cotton,  2.85  yards  to  pound 

Duck,  Bounces,  base  price 2.5f 

Muslin,  bleached 

Sheet  inc,  brown,  2  85  yards  to  pound , 

Sheet ine,  4/4,  3.72  yards  to  pound 

Sheet  inp,  4/4,  4  yards  to  (lound 

Percale,  print,  4.75  yards  to  pound 

Yarns,  worsted,  white 

Woolen  yarn,  2/40 

Woolen  yarn,  2/50 

Cotton  roi>e,  awning 

Coke 

Petroleum,  crude 

Pil>e,  cast-iron,  &-inch _ 

Steel  sheets,  cold-rolled,  annealed 

.\uto  body  sheets.  No.  20 

Sheets,  galvanized,  steel _ ,. 

Steel  strips,  cold  rolled _ 

Lead,  pipe 

Yellow  bnv'W  rods,  %-  to  254-inch,  rod 

Copper  Toiis,  round,  XH-  to  3-inch 

Bra.-^.  2-  to  8-inch  sheets _.. 

Copiier  sheet,  hot  rolled 

Solder 

Yellow  brass  tube,  seamless 

Bra.ss  wire,  round. __ 

Copiicr  wire.  No.  8 , 

Lumber,  gum,  plain  sap,  4  by  4 

Lumber,  spruce. ._ 

Pipments,  red  lead,  dry 

Litharge,  pnwdere<l 

Copper  suliihate,  blue  vitreol,  99  percent- 
Oil,  palm,  cnirle.. 

.\mmonia,  sulphate 

Soda,  nitrate.  Chill  saltpeter 

Tankage,  ton 

Tubs,  galvanized  iron 

Oil,  lubricating 

Oil,  neutral.- 


136.80 
24010 
35060 
35060 
35213 
35200 
0O400 
lO.WO 
13315 
13365 
13369 
1.3010 
12499 
12499 
IXIISO 
llli:<(»l 
I«I671 
(KI675 
(X)712 
0(1722 
00750 
0(13(12 
14220 
14270 
22.'..'i0 
02410 
03000 
305 
305 
.305 
305's 
304's 
305 
.305 
305 
35701 
35754 
35755 
32370 
.5(H1S0 
50510 
611910 
605462 

m.va 

TO548 
60969 
65090 
(H.WO 
64300 
64.SS0 
64300 
6.'i(l(U 
M583 
(H.ISfl 
M308 
41199 
41060 
84217 
84215 
82(130 
142(!0 
8.18110 
850(«) 
09750 
62099 
50750 
50750 


759 

763 

UOla 

UOla 

1 102b 

1102b 

708a 

727 

735 

745 

749 

1618 

775 

775 

701 

703 

718b 

718b 

719(4) 

719(4) 

720a 

701 

53 

54 

54 

1765 

1 5,30b  (1) 

904 

904 

904 

904b 

904b 

904 

904 

904 

1107 

1107 

1107 

923 

1650 

1733 

327 

309 

304 

309 

313 

392 

381 

381 

381 

.381 

392 

.381 

316a 

316a 

1803 

401 

72 

72 

1659 

54 

6 

1766 

1780 

397 

1733 

1733 


4.2.'.f  lb.... 
8e  (4(!lb.). 

24*  lb 

2.*lb 

37tlb 

■Mtlb 

1.8*  lb 

2..'><lb 

3.'.% 

35% 

35% 

Free 

35% 

35% 

6<lb 

3.25<lb.... 

25% 

2,5% 

2,5% 

2.5% 

25% 

llilb 

20% 

4«lb 

3. .I*  lb 

Free 

12Vi% 

Various, . . 
do 


.do. 
.do., 
.do.. 


do 

do... 

do 

40t  lb.  and  4.5%.. 
4(lt  lb.  and  45%.. 
40<lb.and50%.. 
Free 

do.. 

do.. 


2.5%  (15%) 

O.'JH  lb.  (0.80«  lb.). 

30%  (20%) 

2e  lb.  and  20% 

2t  lb.  and  25% 

2  37,5<lb 

4*  lb 

2.5e  lb.  and  4«f  lb... 

4«lb 

2.5(;lb.and4elb... 

2.125elb 

8<lb.  and4«lb 

2.5%... 

2.5% 

Free 

$1  M  bd.ft.  (50«.. 

2,7,5«lb 

2.St\b 

Free.. 

l*lb 

0.75«lb 

Free 

do 

45% 

Free 

do 


144-209. 

30-108  (40). 

112-139. 

112-139. 

110-131. 

80-139. 

17-48. 

85-117. 

35. 

35. 

36. 

Free. 

35. 

35. 

49-«7  (49-73). 

11-16. 

25. 

25. 

25. 

25.' 

25. 

6-ia. 

20. 

65-96. 

70-127  (79-127). 

Free. 

12W. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

36  8-50.3. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

34-43. 

77-82. 

76-80. 

65-72. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
15-25. 
31-60. 
20-30. 
22-26. 
26-29. 
34-54. 
11-68. 
7-20. 
11-68. 
7-20. 
2-7. 
32-67. 
26. 
26. 
Free. 
17-26. 
31-71. 

(Negligible  imports  1931-35). 
Free. 
22-33. 
3-11. 
Free. 

Do. 
46. 
Free. 

Do. 


GROUP  I.X 


1 

19c 

36 

.39 

40c 

48 

50 

54 

,58 

103c 

116 

118 

126 

127 

129 

130 

131 

140 

146 

147 

149 

Sheep 

00120 
13110 
11010 
11010 
24010 
24130 
12119 
12041 
10720 
10919 
10530 
13301 
13312 
13.362 
13352 
13190 
00290 
00310 
00310 
00310 

702 
734 
779 
779 
763 
763 
774 
771 
729 
724 
727 
7.34 
735 
745 
748 
742 
706 
703 
703 
703 

$3ea    .. 

2 

Apples                 -,         .        ... 

2,5e  bu.  of  50  lb.  (lit) 

3 

4 

Hav 

$5  ton  ($3) 

5 

Seed,  clover  

8(!lb 

6 

2*  lb.  (W) 

7 

Potatoes,  sweet 

50%         

8 

Potatoes,  white - .-  

0.75(' lb      _ 

9 

0.104*  lb  _ 

10 

Corn  meal,  granulated. .  -                                         

0.5*  lb          

11 

2!-.*  lb 

12 

.\ppie.s,  evaporated . 

2*lb 

13 

.\pricots,  dne(i    .- 

2*  lb 

14 

2tlb 

16 

Prtmes,  dried  .  .  . ..... 

2*  lb 

16 

2*lb 

17 

Beef,  cured,  200-pound  barrel..  .. ..    ..        _ 

(!*lb 

18 

3.2,5*  lb    

19 

do               .. 

3.25*  lb 

20 

Mess  pork,  200-pound  barrel 

3.25*  lb 

25-55. 

85-28  (14-28). 

40-72  (.50-72). 

41-72  (50-72). 

40-108, 

10-31. 

60. 

43-89  (63-89). 

30-196. 

4-42. 

85-117. 

7-37. 

17-23. 

Negligible. 

13-22. 

18-25  (18-24). 

29-76  (29-70). 

11-16. 

8-12  (8-11). 

8-12  (8-11). 


•  Items  66,  66.  and  67  appear  in  appendix  2.  table  IT,  combined  into  No.  6Sc. 

'  Items  272,  273,  and  274  appear  in  appendix  2.  table  II,  combined  into  No.  272c. 

•  Items  325  and  326  appear  in  appendix  2,  table  II,  combined  into  No.  325c. 
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Table  1. 


'Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  change,  with  tariff  information  on  the 
listed  or  similar  coynmodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  IX— Continued 


No. 


Bureau 
of  Labor 

Statis- 
tics 
code  No. 


152 
161 
179 
183 
211 
214 
216 
217 
257 
265 
278 
279 
»281 
•282 
»283 
328 
329 
339 
355 
356 
358 
363 
445 
472 
473 
476 
488 
510 
511 
615 
616 
622 
628 
651 
652 
655 
631 
634 
639 
647 
737 
738 
764 
766 
784 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Poultry,  dressed 

Copra,  dried _. 

Sugar,  granulated 

Coconut  oil,  crude 

Cow  hides 

C  alt  sliins,  8-15  pounds 

Kips 

Sheep  pelts 

Duck.  No.  8,  36-inch,  base  price  64  cents.. 

Osnal^urg,  30-inch.  7-ounce 

Tire  fabrics 

Tire  fabrics,  carded,  10-5 

Cotton  yarn,  carded 

Cotton  yarn,  22-1  cones 

Cotton  yarn,  single.  40/1 

Hemp,  manila 

Jute,  raw 

Cotton  twine 

Fuel  oil,  24-26  gravity 

Fuel  oil,  36-10  gravity 

Gasoline,  54-58  gravity 

Kerosene 

Steel,  scrap,  old  material 

Copper,  ingot,  electrolytic 

Lead,  pig,  desilverized 

Quicksilver,  flask,  1/75 

Zinc,  pig 

Lumber,  fir 

Lumber,  pine,  lath,  56-ineh 

Lumber,  fir 

do .■--.. 

Lumber,  pine 

Lumber,  cedar  shingles 

China  wood  oil -.. 

Linseed  oil»raw 

Shellac 

Tallow 

Palm  oil 

Camphor,  100-pound  cases 

Menthol ._- 

Cottonseed  meal 

Linseed  meal 

Cylinder  oil 

Neutral  oil 

Paraffin  wax 


Tariff  information 


Code 
No. 


00259 
22320 
16196 
22425 
02010 
02070 
02060 
02320 
305 
305 
32326 
32326 
302 's 
302's 
301040 
39012 
32410 
32370 
60550 
60550 
60610 
5O650 
60O40 
64170 
65050 
66620 
65582 
41040 
41070 
41040 
41040 
41070 
41921 
22606 
22540 
21072 
08155 
22430 
82580 
81270 
11140 
11150 
60750 
60760 
60760 


Tariff 
paragraph 


712 

1727 

601 

64 

1530a 

1530a 

1530a 

1765 

904 

904 

904e 

904e 

901 

901b 

90Ia 

1504a 

1684 

923 

1733 

1733 

1733 

1733 

301 

1658 

392 

386 

394 

401 

401 

401 

401 

401 

1760 

63 

53 

1707 

701 

1732 

61 

61 

730 

730 

1733 

1733 

1733 


TarifT  rate 


lO^lb.  (6*lb.)- 

Free 

2.Si  lb.  (1.875i). 

2«lb - 

10% 

10% 

10% 

Free.- -.. 

Various 

do _... 


25%. 

25% 

Various. 


17% 

15% 

Free 

40% 

Free 

do 

do 

do — 

754  ton 

Free 

2.1254  lb.-.- 

25(!lb 

1.754  lb 

$1  Mbd.ft.  (504).. 
$1  M  bd.  ft.  (604). 
$1  M  bd.  ft.  (504)-. 
$1  M  bd.  ft.  (504). 
$1  Mbd.ft.  (504)- 

Free 

20% 

4.54  lb 

Free. 

0.541b 

Free 

141b 

5041b 

0.341b 

0.341b- 

Free 

do 

do 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 
(percent) 


25^3  (31-43). 

Free. 

47-223. 

14-35. 

10. 

10. 

10. 

Free. 

34^3. 

34-43. 

25. 

25. 

28-33. 

17. 

15. 

Free. 

40. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
5-12. 
Free. 
69-168. 
21-69. 
52-65. 
17-35. 
17-18. 
17-35. 
17-35. 
17-18. 
Free. 
20. 

77-124. 
Free. 

8-16  (11-16). 
Free. 
3-5. 
19-25. 
27-67. 

22-39  (28-39). 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 


GROUP  X 


1 

2c 
4 
6 
6c 
12 

13c 

16c 

17c 
20 

22c 

24c 

27c 
30 
35 
37 
38 
42 
49 
61 
62 
63 

65c 

68c 

86c 
98 

102 

113 

115 

143 
144 
148 
150 
151 
153 
167 
159 
160 
170 
175 
180 
181 
185 

212c 


Barley,  malting,  bushel  of  48  pounds.. 

Corn...     -.. 

Oats,  bushel  of  32  pounds 

Rye,  bushel  of  56  pounds 

Wheat,  bushel  of  60  pounds 

Calves.-    

CowS- 

Steers 

Hogs 

Lambs 

Poultry,  live 

Cotton,  middling -.. 

Eggs - ---- 

.--.do 

Apples - 

Lemons 

Oranges,  126-200 

Hops 

Flaxseed,  bushel  of  66  pounds... - 

Tobacco,  leaf - - 

Beans,  dried -- 

Onions 

Potatoes,  white 

Butter 

Cheese 

Oatmeal 

Flour,  rye 

Hominy  grits 

Corn  meal 

Lamb,  fresh 

Mutton,  dressed 

Pork,  hams-- - 

do-- 

Veal,  fresh 

Poultry,  fresh,  48-54  pounds  to  dozen - 

Cocoa  beans-- 

Coffee 

do 

Lard 

Pepper,  black --- 

Sugar,  raw.  96° 

Tallow,  edible 

Cottonseed  oil 

Hides,  steers... 


10200 
10310 
10410 
10440 
10665 
00100 
00101 
00105 
00130 
00120 
00150 
30O21 


00880 
13110 
13030 
13330 
28100 
22330 
26050 
11920 
12080 
12041 
00440 
00469 
10922 
10926 
10919 
10919 
00220 
00210 
00300 
00300 
00190 
00254 
16010 
15110 
15110 
00360 
15512 
16196 
08155 
14231 
02010 


722 
724 
726 
728 
729 
701 
701 
701 
703 
702 
711 
783 
713 
713 
734 
743 
743 
780 
762 
601 
765 
770 
771 
709 
710 
726 
728 
724 
725 
702 
702 
703 
703 
701 
712 
1653 
1664 
1654 
703 
781 
501 
701 
54 
1530a 


204  bu 

254  bu 

164  bu... - 

154  bu 

424  bu 

2.541b.  (1.5*  lb.) 

34  1b.  (24) 

34  1b.  (241b.)-- 

241b...--- 

$3ea 

841b.  {441b.).--- 

741b 

104  doz 

104  doz 

254  bu.  (1S4  bu.) 

2.541b 

141b 

2441b 

654  bu 

3541b 

341b 

2..54Ib-.- - 

0.7541b 

1441b - 

741b -.. 

0.8041b 

0.4541b 

0.5041b 

0.5041b 

741b 

641b.. 

3.254  lb 

3.2541b..- 

641b.. -- 

1041b.  (64) 

Free 

do 

do 

341b--- 

64  Ih 

2,  54  lb  (1.8754)-. 

0.641b --. 

341b 

10% 


23-60. 

47-57. 

42-100. 

10-32. 

43-84. 

16-89  (46-89). 

40-67. 

40-67. 

16-28. 

25-56. 

16-29. 

39-75  (44-76). 

54-74. 

64-74 

8.6-28  (14-28). 

90-113  (90-108). 

21-38. 

39-176. 

66-99  (61-99). 

66-115. 

98-133. 

113-188. 

43-89  (53-89). 

63-89. 

44-52  (47-52). 

9-17. 

8-36  (10-35). 

4-42. 

4-12. 

39-117. 

35-102. 

11-16. 

11-16. 

61-160. 

25-43  (31-43). 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
12-27(12-26). 
11-26  (11-19). 
47-223. 
8-16  (11-16) 
63-66. 
10. 


'  Items  281.  282.  and  283  appear  in  appendix  2,  fable  II.  combined  into  No.  281c 
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Table  1. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  frequency  of  price  change,  with  tariff  information  on  the 

listed  or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36,  inclusive — Continued 


OROl'P  X— Continued 


No. 


Bureau 
of  Labor 

SlatU- 

tics 

code  No. 


4.i 

267 

4« 

a«8 

47 

2840 

48 

2»9c 

4H 

3or.c 

SO 

327 

Al 

357 

S2 

359c 

M 

470 

S4 

482 

65 

484 

Sfi 

654 

5- 

556 

M 

736 

sg 

739 

60 

751c 

Commodity  with  brief  description 


Print  cloths,  7.(1  yards  to  ixiund,  27-inch. 

Print  cloths 

Cotton  yarn...;. 

Raw  silk 

Silk  yarn,  thrown. :.. 

Burlap , 

Gasoline - 

do 

.Antimony 

Silver  bar 

Tin,  pig 

Rosin,  yard  basis 

Turi)entine 

Millfeed,  bran 

MilUeed.. 

Rubt>er,  crude 


TaritT  information 


Code 


305 
305 
302'S 
37020 
37992 
32470 
50610 
50610 
66511 


66510 
21891 
21190 
U902 
11902 


TariH 
parat^raph 


904 

904 

901b 

17f.3 

1203 

1008 

1733 

1733 

376 

1638 

1786 

»0 

90 

730 

730 


TaritT  rate 


Equivalent  ad  valorem  range 
(percent) 


Various 
-...do- 
...do. 
Free... 
20%.... 
lilb... 
Free--. 
....do- 
2«lb... 

Free 

...do. 

5% 

&%..... 
10%.... 
10%.... 
Free 


34-43. 

34-13. 

28-33. 

Free. 

20. 

14-15. 

Free. 

Do. 
18-56. 
Free. 

Do. 
5. 
5. 
10. 
10. 
Free. 


Table  II.' — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,  with  tariff  information  on  the  listed 

or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive 

GROUP  1 


No. 


Bureau 
of  Labor 

Statistics^ 
Code 
No. 


573 
658 
651 
336 
599 
fiOl 
662 
779 
646 
760 
600 
345 
560 
379 
644 
698 
565c 
707 
761 
706 
597 

92 
629 
650 
343 
469 
596 
232 

97 
602 
755 
601 
375 
624 
344 

96 
775 
131 
536 
541 
677 
653 
154 
746 
628 
587 
609 
590 
6,30 
607 
241 
474 
611 
781 
685 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Pla-stcr.-- 

Phosphate  rock,  68  percent 

Potash,  iodine - 

Cotton  thread,  (i-cord,  white,  100  yards 

.\rsenic,  powdered  arsenious  oxide 

Polsish,  muriate,  80-85  iwrcent  K.  C.  L 

Sulphsite  of  potash,  90-95  percent 

Ciiiarettes,  per  thousand 

Iodine,  resublijiied 

Matches,  nonsafety 

Baking  powder,  case  of  21  1-potmd  cans 

Coal 

Board,  plaster _ 

Corn  picker 

Ep.som  salts,  in  barrels 

Coal-tar  products,  anilln  oil 

Glass,  plate,  polished 

Teacups,  saucers,  granite 

Matches,  salety _ 

Plates,  white,  granite,  7-inch 

,\mmonia,  aijua 

Bread,  before  baking 

Soda  sulphide,  30  percent  crystals 

l*hcnol,  carbolic  acid--- ,.". 

Coal. 


Altmiinum,  98-09  percent— 

Anmiouia,  anhydrous 

Collars,  men's  stiff 

Cornflakes 

Benzine - 

Batteries,  radio,  dry  ".4" 

Baking  powder,  si.x  10-pourid  cans  in  case. 
Combine  thresher,  10-foot,  motor  driven... 

Salt,  sodium  chloride 

Coal- 


Bread,  loaf  before  baking 

Soap,  laundry 

Raisins.- 

Barytes,  ground 

Lami>black 

Knive,s  and  forks,  cocobola  handles 

Soda  phosphate 

Oinger  aie 

Paper,  wrapping,  manila,  Jute 

Sodium  silicate,  40° 

Acid,  nitric,  42° 

Coal-tar  products,  black 

Coal-tar  products,  salicylic  acid 

Sulphur,  crude - 

Calcium  carbide -- 

Shirts,  men's  dress,  broadcloth 

Nickel  electrolytic  cathode.  98-99  percent.. 
Coal-tar  products,  indigo,  '20  percent  paste. 

Tobacco,  plug,  11-ounce  plug 

Carbon  dioxide,  liquid --- 


TaritT  information 


Code 
No. 


51930 
fiSlU.s 
8330f. 
30300 
82010 
85210 
85250 
26230 
838630 
97700 
83430 
50000 
•11090 
78918 
83126 
80478 
52201 
53710 
97700 
63710 
82432 
10790 
83547 
80200 
50000 
63020 
8'2432 
31135 
10917 
80103 
70921 
83430 
78800 
57241 
.■iOOOO 
10790 
87199 
13190 
84021 
84202 
61351 
83420 
17500 
47230 
83539 
82115 
80509 
80202 
59334 
82471 
31131 
65420 
80509 
26299 
82212 


Paragraph 


205a 

1740 

78 

902 
1614 
1745 
1745 

605 
44 
1516 
1766 
1650 
1803 
1604 
49 

27al 

222a 

211 
1516 

211 

1623 

81 

2rb 

1650 

374 

919 

732 

1651 

353 

1706 

1604 

81 

in.'JO 

1623 

80 

742 

67 

71 

355 

81 

808 

1409 

81 

1601 

28a 

27a 

1777 

16 

919 

389 

28a 

603 

1 


TarilT  rate 


.$1.40  ton. 

Free 

25c  lb.... 

20% 

Free 

do.... 


do 

$4..'i0  lb.  and  257<,.. 

lot  lb 

20«  (17.5t  gross)... 

Free 

do 

do 

do 

75*  lb 

7(' lb.  and  40% 

Mi  (11.3CS11.  ft.).. 
10«doz.and45%.. 
•20(  gross  (17.50... 
lOlidoz.  and46%.. 

25*  lb- 

Free 

0.375Clb 

3.  ,5*  lb.  and  20%... 

Free 

4C  per  lb 

2M\h 

37.5% 

20%  (15%) 

Free 

35% 

Free 

do 

0.07elb 

Free- 


.do. 


15^ 

2«lb 

$7.50  ton 

20% 

S«  each  and  46%.. 

l.H  (101b.)- 

15<gal 

.30%  (25%) 

0.37,Wlb 

Free.    ..- 

7(i!b.  and46%.-.. 
7«  lb.  and  40%-.. 

Free 

H\\> 

4.5%...- -- 

2.5% - 

7«  lb.  and  45%.-. 

f,H\h 

U\h 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (ijercent) 


9-18. 

Free. 

9-19. 

20. 

Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
101-121. 

(Negligible  imports.) 
45-109. 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
118-132. 
42-46. 
6-78. 
64-79. 
45-109. 
64-79. 

(No  imports.) 
Free. 
20-26. 
33-63. 
Free. 
21-25. 

(No  Imports.) 
37^. 
15-20 
Free. 
35. 
Free. 

Do. 
56-81. 
Free. 

Do. 
15. 

18-25  (18-24). 
65-78. 
20. 

69-77. 
6-27. 
13-17. 
25-30. 
9-19(9-18). 
Free. 
50-51. 
45-46. 
Free. 
27-48. 
45. 
■25. 

50-51. 
29-67. 
1-2. 


'  The  grouping  in  this  table  corresponds  to  that  given  in  appendix  2,  table  III. 
*  Far  description  of  items  whose  number  is  followed  by  "c,"  see  appendix  2,  p.  1. 
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Table  II. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,  with  tdriff  information  on  the  listed 

or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  1— Continued 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

Code 

No. 

Commodity  with  brief  description 

Tariff  information 

No. 

Code 
No. 

Paragraph 

Tariff  rate 

Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (percent) 

56 

399 
439 
136 
5S1 
610 
648 

Augers,  1  inch                  .. . 

61572 
60901 
12363 
54229 
80508 
22060 

396 
322 
769 
214 
28a 
59 

45% .. 

45. 

57 

Rails,  steel 

0.1*  lb 

7-11 

58 

2i*  lb.  (1.5t) 

8-37  (21-37). 

59 

Crushed  stone,  l!.^-inch                          

30% 

30 

60 

7((lb.  and45% 

.')0-53  (50-51). 

61 

$31b     .-.                 

64-142 

GROUP 


418 
402 
644 
592 
586 
398 
409 
660 
626 
156 
176 
417 
542 
415 
436 
759 
622 
607 
531 
191 
456 
443 
744 
654 
425c 
53 
627 
567 
537 
608 
293 
435 
330 
710 
620 
676 
772 
370 
6.55 
497 
625 
659 
561 
101 
128 
623 
380 
687 
649 
444 
226 
494 
5.50 
556 
331 
393 
638 
777 
225 
177 

61634 
60213 
84213 
82060 
82112 
60810 
60928 
85240 
83430 
17760 
5724(1 
61572 
84210 
62095 
60928 
42090 
83623 
53805 
84319 
03639 
61575 
61518 
47110 
81120 
60010 
12080 
83533 
84026 

838421 
,83710 
36371 
60928 
32370 
70690 
83250 
61308 
42069 
78919 

838933 
54245 
83523 
85230 
41090 
10751 
13210 
83350 
78915 
70999 

838622 
61518 
04120 
62099 
84100 
21190 
32370 
78904 
09913 
87122 
06999 
12531 

362 

303 

70 

1601 

1601 

312 

328 

1685 

1766 

808 

81 

396 

68 

339 

32S 

405 

81 

202 

66 

15306 

396 

340 

1772 

86 

1700 

770 

81 

20 

37 

1641 

1114c 

328 

923 

353 

78 

355 

407 

1604 

93 

214 

81 

1745 

1803 

733 

742 

1766 

1604 

353 

5 

340 

1532 

397 

77 

90 

923 

1604 

69 

80 

1531 

775 

77.5^  doi.  (45«  doz.)         

11-30. 

0.8«  It.  (0.54  lb.) 

3 

Chrome  yellow 

26% 

25 

Free  ... 

5 

Acid,  muriatic,  20  degrees      .                 _         .         . 

do 

Do. 

6 

0.2«lb 

15-27. 

7 

25% 

25. 

8 

Manure  salts,  20  percent 

Free 

Free. 

9 

Sodiiun  bicarbonate.- .,  , 

do 

16^  gal 

Do. 

10 

Sodas                                        _            --           

13-17. 

11 

Salt,  280-pound  barrels 

11*  lb 

15-28. 

12 

45%     

45. 

13 

Paint,  Prussian  blue 

U\h 

40% 

34-44. 

14 

40. 

15 

25%        .         .. 

25. 

16 

Cisar  boxes,  veneer 

20% 

0.2S(ilb 

60% 

20. 

17 

5-8. 

18 

60. 

19 

Paint,  inside  flat,  house 

25% 

20% _ 

45% 

20%  (15%> 

25. 

?0 

20. 

21 

45. 

22 

Saws,  cross-cut,  6-foot 

15-20. 

23 
24 

Paper,  newsprint,  rolls 

Alkaloids,  strychnine .    _.  .. 

Free 

20*  per  oz 

Free. 

No  information  1931-35. 

?5 

Iron  ore 

Onions 

Soda  caustic,  76  percent        .  .                        _.            ._ 

Free 

Free. 

?6 

2.5e  lb    

113-188. 

27 

0.5*  lb - 

0  it  lb.  (0.2*  Ibl 

3-4. 

28 

Whiting,  imported  chalk 

72-171. 

29 
30 

Acetate,  butyl 

Calcium,  chloride.  73-75  percent    .           . 

7*  lb. 

Free. 

50*  lb.  and  60%  (30%) 

(No  imports  1931-35.) 
Free. 

31 

45-65. 

3? 

25% 

40% 

35% 

25. 

33 

40 

34 

35. 

35 

Potash,  caustic,  88-92  percent-   -.  .  _ 

l*lb 

14-19. 

36 

Carvers,  stag  handles,  9-inch                             __                          * 

8*  each  and  45%.... 

15% 

69-77. 

37 

15. 

3S 

Engine,  3-hnrsepnwer    ngricnltiirftl  iTTiplement 

Free   . 

Free. 

39 

Zinc  chloride,  granular _. 

1.3*  lb 

35-45. 

40 

30% 

0.25*  lb 

Free 

30. 

41 

Soda  ash,  58  percent 

5-8. 

4? 

43 

Board,  building  wall _    ..    

do--    .. 

Do. 

44 

Cookies,  sugar. - 

30% 

30. 

45 

2*  lb        

32-39. 

46 

Salt  cake,  groimd 

Free 

Free. 

47 

do L 

35%                  

Do. 

4S 

Ironers,  electric,  automatic,  30-inch  roll       _  

35. 

49 

26%     

25. 

,'in 

20%  (15%)... 

50%  (min.) 

15-20. 

51 

Gloves,  men's  mocha,  unhned 

Sinks       .. 

62-73. 

5? 

45% 

45. 

.W 

1.76*lb.  (l.S*lb.) 

5% 

40% 

Free 

20% 

30%     .  .     

48-65. 

M 

Turpentine 

5. 

55 

.56 

Artificial  leather.  7-ounce.  3.60 

Grain  thresher,  steel.  22  by  38  complete        .    _..  - 

40.     • 
Free. 

.57 

20. 

.58 

Soap,  toilet.  3  to  3^^  ounces -- -..     . 

30. 

.59 

Leather  belting.  1-inch            .                               -  _      . 

35% 

35% 

35. 

60 

35. 

GROUP  3 


1 

367 
570 
391 
593 
530 
381 
619 
613 
376 
137 
M5 
543 
171 
595 
132 
663 
568 
548 
385 

Grain  binder.  6-foot,  with  bundle  carrier 

78919 
51712 
61581 
82310 
84318 
78910 
22943 
83717 
61589 
12499 

838430 
84213 
16352 

838140 
13010 
85060 
84110 
84219 
61589 

1604 

203 

373 

4 

66 

1604 

58 

1675 

373 

775 

37 

70 

502 

6 

1618 

1766 

77 

72 

373 

2 

3 

4 

.Mcohol,  denatured,  188  proof 

5 

6 

Plow  tractor.  14  inches 

Oil.  pine,  distilled 

8 

9 

Hoe.  garden.  7-inch 

10 

11 

17 

Chrome  green,  lieht- 

13 

14 

.Muminiun  sulphate 

15 

Bananas 

16 

17 

IS 

19 

Rake,  14  teeth,  steel 

Free 

10*  per  100  lbs.  (7*) 

30%.. 

15*  gal 

26% 

Free 

25% 

Free. 

30%  (15%).... 

36% 

3*  lb 

20% 

$1.35  per  100  gal 

0.2*  lb 

Free 

do 

1.75*  lb 

2.5*  lb.  (2.1*  lb.).... 
30%  (16%) 


Free. 

14-22  (16-22). 

30. 

7-113 

25. 

Free. 

25. 

Free. 

15-30. 

36. 

(Negligible.) 

20. 

20-28.4. 

2-11. 

Free. 

Do. 
28-40. 
21-34. 
15-30. 
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Table  II.- 


-Bureau  of  Labor  Slalistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,  with  tariff  information  on  the  listed 
or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  3— Continued 


No. 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

Code 

No. 


421 
227 
698 
681 
635 
388 
390 
337 
686 
638 
704 
38B 

85 
758 
7r.9 

99 
228 
377 
158 
371 
392 
423 
510 
534 
535 
169 

43 
533 
584 
369 
671 
372 
368 
604 
346 
206c 
603 
632 
756 
608 
669 

117 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Corlt  knives.  15  pounds  todoicn 

Gloves,  unlineii,  short  cull 

Ranpos.  elec-ttK-.  _ 

Linoleum,  felt  base,  2  yards  wide 

Citric  acid,  crystals.  _ 

Cream  sepnralor,  valued  over  $50 

Sliovels,  cast  steel,  black,  lone  handle 

.^lioe  lliread.  linen,  per  pound,  lO's 

Heat'iii:  applntnces,  eleciric  irons 

.\lkal<M(is.  CHlTfine 

Nappies,  coninion,  4-incll._ 

Rake,  selfciuinp.  10  feet.  26  teeth 

Bread.  loaf  before  baking 

Caskets,  wood. -. 

Hulilicr  heels - 

Wlieat  cereal 

Harness,  set--- - 

Hay  loader,  6-foot  windrow,  with  carriage.. 

Cocoa,  i.-pound  cans 

Forks,  hay.  3  tines 

Manure  spre.iiicr 

Locks.  SSiinchsets 

Iron  oxide,  black _ 

Roof  and  barn  paint,  red 

Varnish-  - 

Jelly,  grape,  SW,  6  to  case 

Milk,  3.5  percent 

Paint,  porch  and  deck 

Acid,  boric 

Grain  drill,  12  by  7,  plain  single  disk 

Lime,  hydrated  - - - 

Ubrrow,  disk.  14  by  16  with  scrapers 

Cultivator,  riding,  8  shovels,  pin  break 

Borax,  crystals,  granulated - 

Ccal 

Shoes,  women's 

Bleaching  powder 

Coal-tar  products,  toluene 

gtorape  battery,  13-plate 

Wall  tile,  glazed 

Gravel,  ton -.. 

Pretzels,  butter . ._ 

Milk,  condensed,  sweet,  48  14-ounce-- 


Code 
No. 


61585 
04120 
70926 
39810 
82216 
77200 
61581 
32723 
70907 
81110 
52762 
78902 
10790 
42899 
20984 
10917 
06993 
78919 
15021 
61.589 
78919 
62080 
84001 
84319 
84413 
13295 
00380 
84319 
82210 
78915 
61710 
78900 
78600 
83518 
50000 
03529 
83100 
80115 
70920 
53813 
53958 
10751 
00401 


Paragraph 


373 

1532a 

363 

1020 

1 

372 

373 

1004b 

339 

16 

218f 

1604 

1623 

412 

1537b 

732 

1530  f 

1604 

777a 

373 

1604 

384 

73 

66 

75 

751 

707 

66 

1 

1604 

203 

1604 

1604 

81 

1650 

l.«Oe 

14 

1651 

320 

202a 

1775 

733 


TarilT  rate 


30%  (20%) 

60% 

36%  (25%) 

35%..- 

17eib 

25%  (12^^%) 

30% 

40% 

40% 

$1.25  lb.  (90*  lb.) 

60% 

Free 

.-..do 

33.3% 

25% 

20%  (15%) 

15% 

Free 

3<lb.  (1.6tlb.).. 

30%  (15%) 

Free --. 

$2  doz.  and  20%. 

10% 

25%- 

26%...- 

36%- 

6..«gal 

25%.-- 

lilb 

Free 

.12  (0.08  per  lb.) 

Free 

..do 

0.12,'i«lb 

Fi-ee 

20% 

0.30  lb 

Free 

40%- 

60% 

Free 

30%-..- 

2.75*  lb 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (iwroent) 


20-30. 

50. 

26-35. 

36. 

66-137  (79-137). 

12M-2S. 

30. 

40. 

40. 

200  (negligible). 

60. 

Free. 

Uo. 
33». 
25. 

15-20. 
15. 

Free. 
12-27. 
15-30. 
Free. 
45-66. 
10. 
25. 
25. 
35. 

22-13. 
25. 

12-22. 
Free. 
17-25. 
Free. 

Do. 
1. 
Free. 

20. 

9-11. 

Free. 

40. 

50. 

Free. 

30. 

42-63. 


GROUP  4 


378 
693 
397 
396 

574c 
492 
757 
711 
3S3 
133 
579 
348 
577 
572 
387 
441 
416 
5S3 
394 
694 
165 
690 
4.'i0 
502 
4.55 
642 
606 

666c 
4.53 
600 
413 
640 
684 
193 
395 
.563 
564 
616 
490 
481 
119 
362 
442 
559 
139 
495 
400 
460 
612 

457c 


Mower,  5-foot,  regular  lift 

Electric  sewing  machines 

Windmill,  steel,  8-foot  diameter,  aeromotor.. 

Wagon,  2-horse,  agriculture _. 

Roofing - 

Lavatories,  eacii 

Caskets,  metal 

Washing  machine,  electric  enamel 

Plows,  walking,  2-horse 

.\sparacus,  canned,  2\i's 

.Sand,  building ..- 

Coal- - 

Roofing,  prepared  shingles 

Pipe,  sewer,  8-inch,  c/1,  foot  (iron) 

Hake,  side  delivery- 

Rivets,  small,  Ma  inch 

Iron  castings,  malleable 

.\ceticacid.  28  percent 

Tractor,  10-20  horsepower 

Sewing  machines,  treadle 

Fish,  herring,  canned 

Wall  oilcloth',  plain  tints 

Spikes,  ?3  inch  and  more 

Brick,  sandlime,  per  thousand 

Tin  plate,  14  by  20  inches,  base  100  pounds.. 

Chloroform 

Calcium  arsenate 

Fertilizer - 

Terneplate,  20  by  28  inches,  base  300  pounds. 

Brick,  front,  light-colored 

Track  bolts 

Castor  oil 

Linoleum _ 

Shoes,  youths' .- 

Farm  tractor,  15/30  horsepower 

Door  frames 

Window  frames 

Formaldehyde 

Range  boiler,  galvanized,  sheet  steel 

Zinc,  sheet... - 

Rice,  clean. 

Kerosene.-- 

Wire  rods - 

.\sphaU,  bulk -- 

Tomatoes,  canned.  No.  3 

Bath  tubs-.- 

.\xes,  single  bit,  3M-tW  pounds 

Fencing,  woven  wire 

Coal-tar  products,  jet 

Wire _ - 


78903 
70999 
78919 
78908 
66200 
61415 
67999 
70999 
78600 
12390 
53957 
50000 
56200 
60910 
78902 
62054 
61138 
82000 
78700 
75510 
00712 
39714 
61120 
.53906 
60601 

838310 
83''09 
85.593 
60603 
53907 
62050 
22602 
39810 
03519 
78700 
42899 
42899 

838610 
62099 
6.5590 
10530 
50650 
60360 
53940 
12380 
62099 
61569 
61052 
80508 
67980 


1604 
3.53 

1604 

1604 
1501c 
339 
397 
3.53 

1604 
775 

1775 

1650 

1501c 

327 

1601 
332 
327 

1601 

372 

719(4) 

907 

331 

201h 

310 

IS 

1642 

1085 

310 

201b 

330 

.53 

1020 

1.5300 

loot 

412 
412 
40 
397 
394 
727 

1733 
315 

1710 
772 
397 
396 
317 
•    2Sa 

316a 


Free 

3.5% 

Free - 

.   .do 

0.7.50  per  lb.  (O.Bt) 

5*  lb.  and  30%  (and  15%). 

4.5% 

35%, , 

Free-- 

3.5% 

Free-- 

do 

0.750  lb.  (0.6*) , 

2.5%  (15%)...- 

Free 

10  lb.. 

20% 

1.3750  lb 

Free 

1.5% 

2.5% 

10%  (30%) 

0.40  Ih 

$1.25  per  M , 

10  per  lb-.- 

40  per  lb 

Free , 

do 

10  per  lb 

■■;% 

101b 

30  lb 

3,5% - 

20%-- - 

Free --.. 

33.3%  

33.3% , 

801b 

4.5% , 

20  lb-- - 

2.50  lb 

Free - 

0.301b.  (.2601b.) 

Free 

50% — 

45% 

4.1% - 

0.50  per  lb - 

70  !b.  and  45% 

2.'i% 


Free. 

35. 

Free. 

Do. 
65-61. 
36-59. 
45. 
35. 
Free. 
35. 
Free. 

Do. 
.5,5-61. 
1.5-2.5. 
Free. 
8-35. 
20. 
3-42. 
Free. 
15. 
25. 

30-40. 
11-17. 
4-11. 
9-34. 
1-2. 
Free. 

Do. 
9-34. 
5. 

2.5-35. 

33-68  (40-fi8). 
36. 
20. 
Free. 
33W. 
33H. 

31-32  (negligible). 
45. 

27-48. 
85-117. 
Free. 
20-23. 
Free. 
60. 
45. 
45. 

20-30. 

60-53  (.50-51). 
25. 
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GROCrP  4— Continued 


No. 


Tureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

No. 


594 
643 
374 
373 
652 
685 
664 
621 
454 
509 
532 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Menthanol,  wood  alcohol,  95  percent 

Cream  of  tartar,  powdered.. 

Harrow,  17-tooth 

Harrow,  pee-tooth 

Quinine,  sulphate,  100-ounce  tins 

Heating  appliances,  electric  irons 

Super-pho.^phate,  16  percent  basis 

Lumber,  pine,  white 

Steel,  tie  plate 

Cement,  piirtland,  barrel 

Paint,  house 


Tariff  information 


Code 
No. 


82316 
83230 
78900 
78900 
81020 
70907 
85193 
41070 
60905 
51810 
84319 


Paragraph 


4 

9 

1604 

16(M 

1748 

339 

1740 

401 

322 

205b 

66 


Tariff  rate 


18«gal 

Si  lb 

Free 

do 

do 

40%- 

Free 

$1  M  bd.  ft.  (50<) 

0.25Clb 

0.06*  (0.045elb).. 
25% 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (percent) 


5-57  (5-30  negligible). 
12-51  (12-50). 
Free. 

Do. 

Do. 
40. 
Free. 
17-18. 
9-24. 
18-30. 
25. 


GROUP  5 


1 

155 

2 

315 

3 

667c 

4 

347 

5 

179 

6 

389 

7 

763 

8 

705 

9 

578 

10 

37 

11 

289 

12 

414 

13 

501 

J4 

180 

15 

294 

16 

201c 

17 

305 

18 

770 

19 

275 

20 

782 

21 

433 

22 

420 

23 

615 

24 

194c 

25 

364 

26 

45 

27 

754 

28 

303c 

29 

605 

30 

208 

31 

314 

32 

695 

33 

189 

34 

518 

35 

120 

36 

384 

37 

496 

38 

636 

39 

449 

40 

334 

41 

363 

42 

778 

43 

767 

44 

333 

45 

3,82 

46 

702c 

47 

749 

48 

264 

49 

220 

50 

190c 

51 

341c 

52 

410 

.W 

295c 

54 

35 

J)5 

448 

.56 

512 

57 

679 

58 

765 

59 

100 

60 

567c 

61 

205c 

62 

682 

63 

186 

Grape  juice,  case  of  2  dozen  pints 

Flannel,  wool  6!-2  ounces,  54  Inches 

Fertilizer 

Coal 

Sugar,  granulated 

Corn  sheiler,  power,  two-hole 

Oil,  lubricating 

Pitchers,  h-gallon,  glass.. 

Slate,  roofing,  10-  by  20-inch 

Lemons. 

Hosiery,  silk,  240-needle - 

Butts,  wrought  steel,  plated — 

Paving  blocks,  3!-'.'-inch 

Sugar,  raw,  96° 

Underwear,  33  percent  worsted,  16  pounds  to  dozen 

Shoes 

Spun  silk,  200/2  gray 

Garden  hose,  ^s-inch,  2-braid,  foot 

Madras,  woven,  4.6  yards,  pound  (bleached).. 

Tobacco,  smoking,  gross  of  1-ounce  bags 

Pig  iron 

Hatchet 

Creosote  oil 

Shoes,  men's 

Petroleum,  crude,  barrels 

Milk,  3.6  percent  butterfat 

Barrel,  red  oalc,  unlined 

Silk,  spun 

Calcium  lime,  acetate 

Shoe^,  women's 

Dress  goods,  cotton  warp 

Window  shades,  6  feet  by  36  inches,  water  color 

Vinegar,  cider 

Lumber,  hemlock 

.\pple5,  canned,  lO's -. 

Pumps,  agriculture,  pitcher  spout 

Laundry  tubs,  cement  composition,  48  by  24  inches 

.\cid,  tartaric,  crystals 

Steel  skelp,  grooved 

Rope,  sisal,  H  inch  diameter 

Kerosene 

Starch,  laundry 

Plate  glass  mirror,  12  by  24  inches,  beveled 

Rope,  manila,  1  pound,  H  inch  diameter. 

Plows,  walking,  l-horse_ 

Dinner  sets 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached 

Nainsook,  muslin,  cotton 

Harness  leather... 

Shoes 

Carpet  yarn,  jute,  14-16 

Machine  bolts 

Rayon 

.\pples 

Sheets,  galvanized,  steel 

Siding,  H  inch  by  8  inches,  red  cedar... 

Carpets,  brussels,  5-frame,  wool 

Oil,  neutral-.. 

Crackers^  plain  soda 

Glass,  wmdow 

Shoes,  women's 

Linoleum,  rug,  felt  base,  9  by  12 

Olive  oil,  edible 


17740 
36050 
85000 
50000 
16196 
78915 
50750 
52762 
51114 
13030 
37370 
62070 
53906 
16196 
36371 
03509 
37053 
20672 
305's 
26299 
60030 
61569 
80000 
03509 
S0510 
00380 
42067 
37050 
82470 
03529 
36032 
39715 
12540 
41050 
13302 
78919 
64227 
8207U 
60390 
34170 
60650 
28159 
62300 
34175 
78600 
53502 
46000 
305O's 
03030 
03519 
32441 
62050 
38340 
13110 
60548 
41199 
36712 
50750 
10751 
520's 
03529 
39810 
14240 


806a 

1106a 

1685 

1650 

spi 

1604 

1733 

218f 

235 

743 

1208 

397 

201b 

501 

1114c 

1530e 

1202 

1537b 

904 

603 

301 

3% 

1651 

1530e 

1733 

707 

407 

1202 

16 

1530e 

1109 

907 

738 

401 

734 

1604 

214 

1 

307 

1005a 

1733 

83 

223 

1005b 

1604 

212 

1716 

904b 

1530b(3) 

1530e 

1003 

330 

1306 

734 

309 

1803(1) 

1117a 

1733 

733 

219 

1530e 

1020 

53 


70*  gal 

50eib.  and50% 

Free 

do 

2.5*  lb.  (1.875«) 

Free 

do 

60% 

25% 

2.5i4lb... 

60%. 

45%. 

$1.25  per  M 

2.5<(lb.  (1.875«!) 

50(!  lb.  and  50%  (30%). 

20%. 

40%. 

25% 

Various 

55*  lb 

$1.12V4ton . 

45% 

Free 

20%. 

Free 

6.5*  gal 

15% 

40% 

l*lb 

20%. 

50*  lb.  and  55%. 

30% 

8*pf.  gal 

$1  Mbd.  ft.  (50*) 

2.5*  lb.. 

Free... 

30% 

8*  lb 

0.5*  lb.  (0.35*  lb.) 

2*(l*lb.) 

Free 

1.5*  lb 

45trr 

40%(20%)V.".ii";i;.';; 

Free 

10*  doz.  and  70% 

Free 

60*lb 

121=%  (10%) 

20% 

4*  lb 

1*  per  lb 

4.1*  lb.  and  60%  (45%). 

25*  bu.  (15*  bu.)- 

2*  lb.  and  20% 

Free. 

60%, 

Free... 

30%. 

Various  per  lb 

20% 

35%.. 

8*  lb 


42-116. 

105-113. 

Free. 

Do. 
47-223. 
Free. 

Do. 
60. 
25. 

90-113  (90-108). 
60. 
45. 

4-12  (4-IOj. 
47-223. 
45-65. 
20. 
40. 
25. 

34-43. 
29-67. 
7-12. 
45. 
Free. 
20. 
Free. 
22-43. 
15. 
40. 

40-44. 
20. 

77-85  (77-81). 
30. 

27-39. 
20-46. 
13-70. 
Free. 
30. 

36-57  (36-48). 
28-53. 
16-24. 
Free. 
20-49. 
45. 

20-40. 
Free. 
84-93. 
Free. 
34^3. 
10-12H. 
20. 

59.5-63. 
25-35. 

75-102  (75-82). 
8.5-28  (14-281. 
22-26. 
Free. 
60. 
Free. 
30. 

37-50. 
20. 
35. 
59-82  (60-82). 


GROUP  6 


1 

771 
768 
683 
121 
419 
689 
350c 
124 
229 
422 
750 

20311 
20984 
39800 
13315 
61575 
39714 
50080 
13369 
06920 
62099 
46090 

1537h 
1537b 

1020 
735 
396 
907 

1650 
749 

1531 
397 

1716 

25% 

25. 

2 

25% 

25. 

3 

42% 

42. 

4 

35% 

35. 

5 

45% 

45. 

6 

Oil  cloths,  table 

30%-.-. 

30. 

7 

Coke 

Free        

Free. 

S 

35% 

35. 

9 

35% 

35. 

10 

45%       

45. 

11 

Soda,  bleached,  wood  pulp 

Free - -. 

Free. 

Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
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Table  II. — Bureau  of  Labor  Slatislics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,  with  tariff  information  on  the  listed 

or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  6— Contlnuwl 


Xo. 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

No. 


4»9 
520 
M8 
447 
680 
SOS 
688 
231 
230 
197 
123 
618 

359c 
247 
452 

202c 
424 
38 
163 
157 
743 
407 
240 
122 
162 
412 
438 
446 
40« 
437 
90 
411 
311 
647 
401 
614 
125 
269 
160 
764 
153 
252 
159 
178 
708 
S53 
134 
291 
639 
1,12 


Commodity  witb  brief  description 


Firebrick 

Lumber,  oak 

Copal,  manila 

Auto  body  sheets.  No.  20 

CarpeLs.  Wilton_ 

Silica  brick 

Oil  cloths,  12-lnch 

Collars,  men's  soft 

Traveling  baps _.. 

Shoes,  men's  calf 

Peaches,  canned.. 

Coal-tar  products,  napbtbalene,  flake,  pound 

Oasoline 

Topcoats,  18-ounce 

Steel,  structural  shapes 

Shoes,  men's ^. 

Nails,  wire 

Oranges,  126-200.. 

Fish,  salmon,  canned 

Cocoa  beans 

Book  paper,  per  100  pounds 

Steel  barrels,  weieht  43pininds,  35  gallons 

Overcoat,  311-ounee  3  button,  yoke  lined,  heavy.. 

Cherries,  canned  2>:;'s,  "24  to  case 

Salmon,  pink.  No.  1,  48  to  case 

Stove  bolts 

Steel  plates,  1/4-inch 

Steel  sheets,  cold-rolled,  annealed 

Steel  billets 

Planes,  Jack  plane _ 

Milk,  evaporated,  48  Ifi-nunce  in  case _. 

Plow  bolts.  2  inches  by  H  inch 

Dress  goods,  women's  wool 

Menthol 

Bar  iron 

Cypress,  4  by  4  inches,  1.000  feet 

Pineapples,  canned,  2K's 

Filling  sateen,  36  inches,  4.37  yards  to  pound 

Coffee 

Cylinder  oil 

Poultry,  fresh,  48-,'>4  pounds  to  dozen ___ 

Table  damask,  cotton,  1.92  yards  per  pound 

Coffee 

Com  starch,  48  1-poimd  packages 

Tumblers.  8-10  ounces __. 

Putty.  1-5  pound  tins _ 

Beans,  canned.  18  ounces 

I'nderwear.  cotton.  I2-12W  pounds... 

Camphor,  ino-pound  cases 

Poultry.  dres.s('fi 

Pillow  cases.  64  by  M 


Tariff  information 


Code 

No 


53905 
41199 
21099 
60552 
36714 
53906 
39714 
31135 
06920 
03509 
13365 
80108 
60610 
36401 
60810 
03509 
61121 
13330 
00671 
16010 
47120 
62099 
36401 
13170 
00671 
62050 
60651 
605462 
60421 
61572 
00400 
62050 
36032 
81270 
60213 
41199 
13091 
3060900 
15110 
50750 
00254 
30823 
15110 
28150 
527C2 
84026 
12392 
31121 
82580 
00259 


Tariff  rate 


JOla 

1S03 

lliSO 

304 

1117a 

201b 

907 

919 

l.Wl 

1530e 

745 

1651 

17.i3 

1115a 

312 

1530e 

331 

743 

718b 

1653 

1410 

397 

lll.'ia 

737 

718b 

330 

304 

309 

304 

396 

708a 

330 

1109 

51 

303 

1803(1) 

747 

904c 

1654 

1733 

712 

910 

1654 

83 

2181 

20 

765 

917 

51 

712 

911b 


25%  (15%) 

Free 

do 

30%  (-20%) 

60% 

$1.25  per  M 

30% 

37.5% 

35% 

20% 

35% 

Free 

do 

50<ilb.  and50%.... 
0.2(iIb 

20% 

15% 

Wlb 

25% 

Free 

0.25*  lb.  and  10%.. 

45<ri 


50*  lb.  and  50% 

9.5«!  lb.  and  40%  (20%)., 

25% 

Ulb 

0.5*  lb.  («o*)..  

0.9.')*  lb.  (0.80*  lb.) 

0.5*  lb.  (0.4*  lb.) 

45%   

1.8*  lb... 

l*lb. 

60*  lb.  and  65% 

50*  lb 

0.8*  (H*  lb.) 

Free 

2*  lb 

47M% 

Free 

i()*"ib.'(6*)."miriiir"i 

30% 

Free 

1.6*  per  lb 

60% 

0.75*  lb.  (0.5*  lb.) 

3*  lb 

45%  (30%) 

l*lb 

10*  lb.  (6*  lb.)... 

2   % 


Equivalent  ad  \^alorem 
range  (percent 


15-25. 
Free. 

Do. 
20-30. 
60. 
4-11. 
30. 
37H. 
35. 
20. 
35. 
Free. 

Do. 
56-58. 
15-27. 
20. 
15. 

21-38. 
25. 
Free. 
18-22. 
35. 

66-68. 

72-113  (95-113), 
25. 

25-35. 
16-34. 
31-50. 
20-23. 
45. 

17-48. 
25-35. 

77-86  (77-81). 
19-25. 
16-26. 
Free. 
40-72. 
47H. 
Free. 

Do. 
25-43  (31-43). 
30. 
Free. 
2-77. 
60. 
30—73 

30-65  (46-65). 
30-45. 
3-5. 

25-43  (31-43) .  , 
25. 


GROUP ■ 


1 

406 

2 

280 

3 

167 

4 

164 

5 

288 

6 

562 

7 

617 

8 

678 

9 

30 

10 

309 

11 

22c 

12 

.'B8 

13 

429 

14 

626 

15 

292 

16 

633 

17 

675 

18 

701 

19 

610 

20 

250 

21 

135 

22 

613 

•a 

491 

24 

641 

2.') 

40c 

26 

582 

27 

461 

28 

504 

2I» 

175 

30 

44 

31 

242 

32 

93 

33 

260 

34 

ZM 

36 

404 

36 

498 

37 

327 

38 

27c 

Steel,  sheet  bars 

Toweling,  cotton,  4-ounce  (bleached) 

Fish,  salmon,  smoked 

Fish,  cod,  canned  (salmon) 

Hosiery,  rayon,  39-gage 

l">o<)rs.  pine 

Logwood  extract,  solid 

Carpets,  Axminster,  ^  yard  wool , 

Fggs 

Dress  goods,  women's  9H-ounce,  wool 

Poultry,  live 

Twine,  binder,  sisal,  50-pound  bale. ., 

Pig  iron,  ferromanganese,  80% 

California  redwood,  4  by  4,  dressed  or  rough. 

Underwear,  cotton,  12-pound , 

Oil,  paltn,  crude 

Comforters,  sateen  cover,  woolfflling 

Tablecloths,  64  by  64 

T.uml^er,  fir 

^^en's  work  pants,  2.66  yards  to  potmd 

Com.  canned _ ., 

Lumber,  chestnut,  4  by  4,  common 

Water  closets,  metal,  enameled.. 

Chlorine 

Hay , 

Taf.  pine _■ 

Wootl  screws.  No.  10,  l-inch  iron 

Drain  tile,  clay,  1,000  feet 

Pepjier.  black 

Milk,  3.7  percent 

Shirts,  3  85  yards  to  pound 

Bread,  before  baking 

Gingham.  6.37  vards  per  pound  (bleached)... 

Fuel  oil,  36-10 , 

Steel,  merchant  bars 

Brick,  common  building 

Burlap 

Eggs 


60080 
305's 
007.W 
00675 
38401 
42899 
23315 
36711 
00880 
36051 
00150 
34171 
60031 
41199 
31123 
14260 
36104 
30823 
41040 
31123 
12499 
41199 
61415 
830's 
11010 
21193 
62082 
53832 
16612 
00380 
31131 
10790 
305's 
60550 
60081 
.63906 
32470 
00880 


304 

904 

720a 

718b 

1309 

412 

38 

1117a 

713 

liwm 

711 
KMl.'ia 
301 
1SII3 
917 
54 

nil 

910 
401 
917 
775 
1803 
339 


338 

21  Via 

781 

7117 

919 

1623 

9(.H 

1733 

304 

201b 

1008 

713 


0.3*  lb.  (0.25*  lb). 

Various 

25%. 

25%  

45*  lb.  and  85% 

33.3% 

15% 

60%   

10*  doz.- 

50*  lb.  and  55% 

8*  lb.  (4*  lb.)... 

2*  and  16%  (1*  lb.  and  7H%). 

$1,125  ton.. 

P'ree 

45% 

It  lb 

S.'i*  and  37^4% 

30%, 

$1  M  bd.ft.  (50*) 

45% 

35% 

Free 

6*  lb.  and  30% 


$5  ton  ($3).. 

l*lb 

25% 

70% 

5*  lb 

6.5*  gal 

45%.... 

Free.. 

Various 

Free  

0.1*  lb.  (0.4*  lb.). 

$1.25  ^t 

l*lb.. 

10*  doz 


20-t4. 

34-13, 

26. 

25. 

75-117. 

33W. 

15. 

60. 

.M-74. 

86-87. 

16-29. 

37.6-40. 

3-i. 

Freo. 

45. 

22-33. 

65-67. 

30. 

17-35. 

45. 

36. 

Free. 

36-69. 

(Negligible  imports.) 

41-72  (50-7'2). 

8-18  (10-18). 

25. 

70. 

11-25(11-19). 

22^3. 

45. 

Free. 

34-13. 

Free. 

19-26. 

4-11  (4-10). 

14-15. 

54-74. 
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Table  II. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,    with  tariff  information  on  the  listed 

or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  7— Continued 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

No. 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Tariff  information 


Code 
No. 


Paragraph 


Tariff  rate 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (percent) 


526 
647 
745 

306c 
365 
138 
249 

427c 
774 
738 
358 
742 
310 
243 
290 
143 
144 
313 
266 
219 
406 

261c 
480 


Lumber,  poplar 

Pigments,  red  lead,  dry 

Tissue  paper,  white 

Silli  yarn,  thrown 

Petroleum,  crude 

Beans,  canned,  string,  2's 

Pants,  men's  serge,  12H-ounce 

Pig  iron _. 

Soap,  100  11-ounee  cakes 

Linseed  meal 

Gasoline,  54-58 

Box  board  ton,  851b 

Flannel,  wool 

Boy's  suits,  all  wool,  12-14-ounce 

Hosiery,  silk,  7-thread 

Lamb,  fresh 

Mutton,  dressed 

Dress  goods,  women's  wool 

Percale,  gray,  yard  38H-inches  wide. 

leather,  kid.  glazed 

Steel  bars,  cold-rolled,  finished 

Muslin,  bleached 

Copper  sheet,  hot-rolled 


41199 

84217 
47289 
37992 
60510 
12392 
36401 
60030 
87199 
11150 
50610 
41199 
36032 
36401 
37370 
00220 
00210 
36032 
305's 
03335 
60081 
305's 
64300 


1803 

72 

1404 

1203 

1733 

765 

1115a 

301 

80 

730 

1733 

1803(1) 

1109 

1115a 

1208 

702 

702 

1109 

904b 

1530c 

316 

904  b 

381 


Free 

2.75((lb 

6«  lb.  and  20%-. 

20% 

Free 

3((lb 

504  lb.  and  50%. 

$1,125  ton 

15% 

34  lb 

Free 

do 

6041b.  and  56%.. 
504  lb.  and  50%., 

60% 

741b 

641b 

604  lb.  and  55%. . 

Various 

25% 

0.52641b 

Various 

2.54  lb.  and  44  lb 


Free. 

31-71. 

31-39. 

20. 

Free. 

46-65. 

66-58. 

7-12. 

15. 

22-39  (28-39). 

Free. 

Do. 
77-85  (77-81). 
66-68. 
60. 

39-117. 
35-102. 
77-85  (77-81). 
34-43. 
25. 

20-21  (neg.). 
34-43. 
7-20. 


GROUP : 


1 

506 

2 

403 

3 

244 

4 

366 

5 

766 

fi 

591 

7 

657 

8 

258 

9 

493 

10 

741 

11 

94 

12 

.50 

13 

485 

14 

287 

16 

649 

16 

440 

17 

270c 

18 

827 

19 

674 

20 

696 

21 

332 

22 

182 

23 

168 

24 

475 

25 

276 

26 

318c 

27 

451 

28 

299c 

29 

86c 

30 

222c 

31 

141c 

32 

672 

33 

221 

34 

316 

35 

129 

36 

656 

37 

580 

38 

259 

39 

127 

40 

478 

41 

476 

42 

278 

43 

322 

44 

245 

45 

118 

46 

130 

47 

673 

48 

172 

49 

524 

50 

747 

61 

539 

52 

486 

53 

253 

54 

256 

55 

91 

,56 

126 

.57 

740 

.IS 

482 

.59 

477 

60 

39 

61 

784 

62 

479 

Tile,  hollow,  building 

Reinforcing  bars,  f4-inch  rolled 

Men's  suits,  13-ounce  serge 

Petroleum,  crude 

Neutral  oil 

Acid,  stearic,  distilled 

Bone.'^,  ground.  60  percent  bone  phosphate 

Cotton  flannel,  bleached,  4.6  yards  per  pound. 

Radiator 

Bo\ boards.  Manila  lined  chip 

Bread,  before  baking 

Seed,  timothy 

Yellow  brass  tube,  seamless 

Hosiery,  cotton,  220-needle,  5-ounce 

Litharge,  powered 

Rivets,  large  ^-inch  and  more 

Sheeting,  bleached.  10/4 _ 

Lumber,  spruce 

Blankets,  4-5  pounds 

Sheets 

Cotton  rope,  awning 

Tea,  Formosa 

Glucose,  corn  sirup,  42' 

Lead,  pipe 

Percale,  print,  4.75  yards  to  pound 

Suitings,  serge 

Steel  strips,  cold-rolled 

Raw  silk 

Cheese 

Leather 

Meat,  beef 

Blankets,  cotton,  2  pounds 

Leather,  taimed 

Overcoatins,  per  yard,  28-ounce 

Peaches,  dried 

Ammonia,  sulphate 

Window  sash,  white  pine 

Cotton  flannel,  unbleached 

Apricots,  dried 

Copper  rods,  round,  lV4-3-inch 

Quicksilver,  flask,  1/75 

Tire  fabrics 

Suitings,  12-ounce  serge 

Suits,  serge,  16-ounce 

Rice,  clean 

Prunes,  dried 

Blankets,  cotton,  part  wool,  3V6-pound 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored 

I^umber,  ponderosa  pine 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached 

Carbon  black ___ 

Brass  wire,  round 

Denims,  cotton,  2.2  yards  to  pound 

Duck,  8-ounce,  base  price  0.254 

Milk,  powdered  skim 

.\pples,  evaporated. . 

Boxboard,  chip 

Silver  bar.- 

Yellow  brass  rods,  H  to  254-inch,  rod 

Hay.  alfalfa . 

Paraffin  wax 

Brass,  2  to  8-inch  sheets 


53832 
60051 
36401 
50510 
50750 
08200 
85110 
306's 
62099 
46929 
10790 
24130 
64583 
31101 
81215 
62064 

305 
41060 
36101 
30860 
32370 
15210 
16542 
650S0 

305 
36030 
60969 
37020 
00469 
03000 
OOISO 
30843 
03041 
36051 
13362 
838110 
42899 
304's 
13312 
64300 
66620 
32326 
36030 
36401 
10530 
13352 
30843 
00365 
41070 
46000 
84201 
64586 

305 

305 
00411 
13301 
46929 


64580 
11010 
50760 
64580 


202a 

304 

1115a 

1733 

1733 
1 

1627 
904 
397 

1750 

1623 
763 
381 

916a 

72 

332 

904 

401 

1111 

911b 
923 

1783 
503 
392 
904 

1109 
313 

1763 

710 

1530b (1) 

701 

911a 
1530b  (4) 

1109 

745 

6 

412 

904h 
735 
381 
386 

904e 

1109 

1115a 

797 

748 

911a 
709 
401 

1716 
71 

316a 
904 
904 

708b 
734 

1750 

1638 
381 
779 

1733 
381 


70% 

341b.  (0.254) 

60<-lb.  and  50%.- 

Free.-- 

do 

25% 

Free 

Various... 

45%... 

Free 

do 

241b.  (141 

841b.  and  44  lb.... 

60% 

2.541b 

141b 

Various 

$1  M  bd.ft.  (504). 

334  and  37H% 

25% 

Free 

do 

241b 

2.3754  lb...- -. 

Various. 

5041b.  and  60%... 

241b.  and  25% 

Free 

741b 

12H% — 

641b - 

30% 

15% 

504  lb.  and  65%„.. 

241b 

7541b 

333% -. 

Various 

241b 

2V24  lb.  and  44  Ib- 

2.541b 

26'J 


5041b.  and  60%-. 
504  lb.  and  50%.. 

2'.441b 

241b 


1441b 

$1  M  bd.  ft.  (604). 

Free 

20% 

25% 

Various 

..-.do 

341b 

241b 

Free 

----do 

441b 

$5  ton 

Free.-- 

441b 


70. 

20-45. 
56-68. 
Free. 

Do. 
25. 
Free. 
34-43. 
45. 
Free. 

Do. 
10-31. 
32-67. 
50. 

(Negligible  1931-35.) 
8-35. 
34-43. 
17-26. 
65-67. 

2.';. 
Free. 

Do. 
17-35. 
34-64. 
34^3. 
85-86. 
26-29. 
Free. 

44-52  (47-52). 
12W. 

49-87  (49-731. 
30. 
16. 

86-94  (86-87). 
Negligible. 
3-11. 
3314. 
36.8-50.3. 
17-23. 
7-20. 
21-69. 
25. 

85-86. 
66-58. 
85-117. 
13-22. 
30. 

74-139. 
17-18. 
Free. 
20. 
25. 
34-13 
34-43. 

33-77  (33-67). 
7-37. 
Free. 

Do. 
11-66. 

40-72  (50-72). 
Free. 
11-66. 
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Table  II. — Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  series,  grouped  according  to  depression  sensitivity,  with  tariff  information  on  the  listed 

or  similar  commodities  for  years  1931-36  inclusive — Continued 


GROUP  9 


No. 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

No. 


2 

103c 

3 

102 

4 

691 

.1 

317 

R 

340 

7 

286 

S 

324 

« 

329 

in 

555 

11 

325c 

12 

114 

13 

431 

14 

277 

15 

279 

Ifi 

621 

17 

257 

18 

637 

19 

552 

20 

140 

21 

151 

22 

98 

23 

174 

24 

166 

2.S 

215 

26 

148 

27 

471 

28 

281c 

29 

505 

30 

272c 

31 

255 

32 

688 

33 

12 

34 

68c 

3S 

357 

3A 

312 

37 

614 

38 

54 

39 

634 

40 

339 

41 

268 

42 

517 

43 

773 

44 

36 

45 

55c 

46 

284c 

47 

49 

48 

239 

49 

183 

50 

15c 

51 

529 

52 

267 

5!) 

20 

54 

149 

55 

24c 

56 

528 

57 

776 

58 

519 

.TO 

68 

60 

473 

61 

42 

62 

265 

Commodity  with  brief  description 


Tubs,  tialvanized  iron 

Flour,  wheat 

Flour.  rye_ 

Pails,  calvanized  iron,  IO-<|uart 

Overcoating,  wool,  18-ounce 

Twine,  Java  sisal 

Hosiery,  cotton,  164-needle 

Yarns,  worsted,  white 

Jute,  raw 

Shellac 

Woolen  yarn 

Macaroni  and  spaghetti  (tins) 

Pig  iron.  No.  2 

Ticlving,  2.05  yards  to  poun.l 

Tire  fabrics,  CJirded,  10-5 

Quebracho  extract,  solid,  63  percent 

Duck  No.  8.  30-inch,  base  price  64  cents.. 

.\lcohol.  ethyl,  grain,  188  proof 

Linseed  oil,  raw 

Beef,  cured,  2a)-iM>und  barrel 

\'eal.  fre^h 

Oatmeal 

Peanut  butter,  60-pound  tins 

Fish,  mackerel,  canned 

Goatskins.- 

Pork,  bams 

Babbit  metal,  per  pound 

Cotton  yarn 

Floor  tiles,  ceramic  unglazed 

Sheeting 

Drillings,  cotton,  2.85  yards  to  pound 

Oil  red,  oleic  acid 

Calves 

Butter 

Gasoline 

Suiting,  12-ounce,  66-inch 

Copper  sulphate,  blue  vitriol  99  percent.. 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Palm  oil 

Cotton  twine 

Print  cloths ._- .- 

Lumber,  gum,  plain  sap,  4  by  4 

Soap  flakes,  laundry 

Apples 

Potatoes,  while 

Cotton  yarn 

Ftasecd,  bushel  of  56  pounds 

Overalls,  cotton. 

Coconut  oil,  crude 

Steers    - 

Cypress,  shingles 

Print  cloths  7.6  yards  to  pound,  27-inch.. 

Lambs 

Mess  pork,  200-pound  barrel 

Cotton,  middling 

Lumber,  cedar  shingles 

Powdered  soap,  laundry 

Lumber,  maple,  hard .' 

Potatoes,  white. 

Lead,  pig,  desilverized 

nops - 

Osnaburg,  30-inch,  7-ounce 


TaritT  information 


Code 
No. 


62099 
10720 
10926 
620S9 
36051 
34175 
31101 
35701 
32410 
21072 
36754 
10771 
60030 
304 's 
32326 
23440 

306 
S2313 
22540 
00290 
00190 
10922 
13809 
00722 
02410 
00300 
65061 
302's 
,53811 
304's 

306 
08216 
00100 
00440 
60610 
36051 
82030 
12119 
22430 
32370 

305 
41199 
87199 
13110 
12041 
302'S 
22330 
31136 
22425 
00105 
41922 

305 
00120 
00310 
30021 
41921 
87199 
41194 
12041 
650,50 
28100 

305 


Paragraph 


397 

729 

728 

397 

1109 

1005b 

916a 

1107 

ir,s4 

1707 

1107 

725 

301 

9Mb 

901e 

3S 

904 

4 

63 

706 

701 

726 

769 

719(4) 

1765 

703 

392 

901 

202a 

9Wb 

904 

I 

701 

709 

1733 

1109a 

1659 

774 

1732 

923 

904 

1803 

80 

734 

771 

901b 

762 

919 

64 

701 

1760 

904 

702 

703 

783 

1760 

80 

402 

771 

392 

780 

904 


TarilT  rate 


46%.. 

$1.04  100  lbs.-.- 

4.5*  100  lbs 

45<:'o   

50(!lb.  and65% 

40%  (20%) 

50% 

40(i  lb.  and  45% 

Free 

do 

40«lb.  and45% 

.3)ilb 

$1,125  ton 

Various 

25% 

15% 

Various 

15*  gal 

4.5elb 

6«lb--- 

..  -do 

Hl'.t  100  lbs 

-tlb 

25%.- 

Free 

3.25filb 

2.125«lb 

Various 

50%--- 

Various 

do 

20%- 

2.'i«lb.  (I.5j!) 

I4(!lb 

Free 

.50e  lb.  and  65% 

Free 

60% 

Free 

40% 

Various 

Free 

15%--- 

25(!bu.of601bs.  (15«) 

75*  100  lbs 

Various 

6,5(!bu 

37.5% 

2t\b 

3*  lb.  (2*  lb.) 

Free 

Various 

$3  each 

3.25(! 

7*  lb 

Free 

15%.- 

8%  (4%) 

0.75*  lb 

2.125*  lb- 

24*  lb 

Various - 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (percent) 


45. 

30-196. 

8-35  (10-35). 

45. 

86-94  (86-87). 

20-40. 

50. 

77-82. 

Free. 

Do. 
75-80. 
18-22. 
7-12. 
36.8-50.3. 
26. 
15. 

34-43. 
3-12. 
77-124. 

29-76  (29-70). 
61-160. 
9-17. 

21-50  (negligible). 
25. 
Free. 
11-16. 
2-7. 
28-33. 
50. 

36.8-50.3. 
34-43. 
20. 

16-89(46-89). 
53-89. 
Free. 
86-87. 
Free. 
60. 
Free. 
40. 

34-43. 
Free. 
15. 

85-28(14-28). 
43-89  (53-89). 
28—33. 

56-99(61-99). 
37.5. 
14-35. 
40-07. 
Free. 
34-43. 
25-55. 
8-12(8-11). 
39-76  (44-75). 
Free. 
16. 
4-8. 

43-89  (63-89). 
69-168. 
39-176. 
34-43. 


GROUP  10 


1 

161 

2 

13c 

3 

248 

4 

184 

5 

434 

6 

7.!8 

7 

4 

8 

47 

9 

349 

10 

355 

11 

511 

12 

488 

13 

145 

14 

59c 

15 

616 

16 

487 

17 

737 

IS 

6c 

19 

19c 

20 

173 

21 

1 

22 

472 

23 

188 

24 

616 

25 

216 

26 

646 

27 

483 

Copra,  dried 

Cows 

Pants,  boys',  wool 

Vegetable  oil,  corn,  crude 

Pipe,  cast-iron  6-inch 

Wood  pulp,  unbleached 

Oats,  bushel  of  32  pounds 

Seed,  alfalfa 

Coke 

Fuel  oil.  24-26  gravity 

Lumber,  pine,  lath,  H-inch 

Zinc,  pig 

Bacon.- 

Wool - 

Lumber,  flr - 

Copper  wire.  No.  8 , 

Cottonseed  meal..- ., 

Wheat,  bushel  of  60  pounds 

Sheep 

Oleo  oil -- 

Barley,  malting,  bushel  of  48  pounds. 

Copper,  ingot,  electrolytic 

Vegetable  oil,  soybean,  crude. 

Lumber,  flr 

Kips 

Glycerin 

Solder 


22320 
00101 
36400 
14220 
60910 
46000 
10410 
24010 
50080 
SfK^.'iO 
41070 
66582 

(moo 

36060 
41040 
64308 
11140 
10666 
00120 
00302 
10200 
64170 
22550 
41040 
02050 
82910 
65001 


1727 

701 

m.-ia 

53 

327 

I7I6 

726 

763 

1650 

1733 

401 

394 

703 

llOIa 

401 

3l6a 

730 

729 

702 

701 

722 

16.68 

54 

401 

163a 

42 

'     392 


Free 

3*  lb.  (2*) 

33*  and  45%, 

21)^' 

2.1%  (15%) 

Free 

16*  bu 

8*  (4*  lb.) 

Free 

do... 

$1  M  bd.  ft.  (50*) 

$1.76  lb- 

3.25*  lb 

0.24*  lb 

$1  M  bd.  ft.  (50*) 

2.5% 

3*  lb 

42*  bU- 

$3  each 

l*lh 

20*  bu-- --. 

Free 

3.5*  lb 

$1  M  bd.  ft.  (50*) 

10%.-- 

2*  lb.  (1.66*  lb.).. 
2.125*  lb 


Free. 

40-07. 

58-61. 

20. 

16-26. 

Free. 

42-100. 

30-108(40). 

Free. 

Do. 
17-18. 
52-66. 
11-16. 
112-139. 
17-35. 
25. 

27-57. 
43-84. 
25-65. 
6-16. 
23-60. 
Free. 

70-127  (79-127). 
17-35. 
10. 

6-33  (17-33). 
2-7. 
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GROUP  10— Continued 


No. 


Bureau 

of  Labor 

Statistics 

No. 


62 
170 
150 
335 
187 
185 
622 
181 
116 
5 
65c 
211 
631 

46 
328 
484 
736 
551 
564 
17c 
665 
739 
212c 
445 
214 

61 
146 

2c 

48 
762 
470 
147 
217 
115 
113 
751c 


Commodity  with  brief  description 


Beans,  dried 

Lard 

Pork,  hams 

Sisal - 

Peanut  oil.  crude. 

Cottonseed  oU 

Lumber,  pine 

Tallow,  edible — 

Com  meal,  granulated 

Rye,  bushel  of  56  pounds.. 

Wool..-- ---- -- 

Cow  hides 

Tallow 

Peanuts 

Hemp,  manila 

Tin,  pig _-. 

Millfeetl,  bran 

China  wood  oil 

Rosin,  yard  basis... 

Hogs 

Tankage,  ton 

Millfeed 

Hides,  steers 

Steel,  scrap,  old  material. 

Calfskins,  8-15  pounds 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Pork,  cured 

Corn - 

Seed,  clover 

Asbestos  pipe  covering 

Antimony -. 

Pork,  cured 

Sheep  pelts 

Corn  meal 

Hominy  grits 

Rubber,  crude. 


Tarifi  information 


Code 
No. 


11920 
00360 
00300 
34010 
14270 
14231 
41070 
08155 
10919 
10440 
35060 
02010 
08155 
13680 
39012 
65510 
11902 
22606 
21891 
00i30 
09750 
11902 
02010 
60040 
02070 
26050 
00310 
10310 
24010 
55280 
66511 
00310 
02320 
10919 
10919 
20110 


Paragraph 


Tariff  rate 


765 

703 

703 

1684 

51 

54 

401 

701 

724 

728 

1101a 

1530a 

701 

759 

1504a 

1786 

730 

53 

90 

703 

1780 

730 

1530a 

301 

1530a 

601 

703 

724 

763 

ISOld 

376 

703 

1765 

725 

724 

1697 


3tlb 

3*  lb 

3.25*  lb 

Free.. 

Hlb -. 

3«lb 

$1  Mbd.  ft.  (50«). 

5(ilb 

&t\h 

ISiha. 

24«lb 

10% 

0.5«lb 

4.25filb— - - 

15% 

Free 

10% 

20% 

5% 

2)ilb... 

Free 

10% 

10% 

7.5«  ton 

10% 

3.'i<(lb 

3:'St  lb 

25ebu 

8«lb 

25% 

2«lb 

3,25«lb 

Free 

.SOi\h 

.Kt\b 

Free 


Equivalent  ad  valorem 
range  (percent) 


98-133. 

12-27(12-26). 

11-16. 

Free. 

65-96. 

63-66. 

17-18. 

8-16  (11-16). 

4-42. 

10-32. 

112-139. 

10. 

8-16  (11-16). 

144-209. 

15. 

Free. 

10. 

20. 

5. 

16-28. 

Free. 

10. 

10. 

5-12. 

10. 

66-115. 

11-16. 

47-67. 

40-108. 

25. 

18-56. 

8-12  (8-11). 

Free. 

4-42. 

4-42. 

Free. 


APPENDIX   6.— CHANGES    IN    HOURLY    EARNINGS,   WEEKLY   HOURS, 

AND   EMPLOYMENT    1929,    1932-36^ 


The  Character  of  the  Data 

Until  recent  years  the  data  on  hourly  earnings  for 
industrial  workers  and  weekly  hours  worked  have  been 
\ins!i(isfactory  botli  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the  num- 
ber of  industries  covered  and  the  frequency  with  which 
they  were  covered.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
made  various  spot  studies  in  certain  industries  but  no 
attempt  was  nmde  to  establisli  a  continuous  series.  Li 
1932  the  Bureau  began  to  make  good  the  deficiencies 
by  collecting  monthly  figures  on  earnings  and  hours 
for  a  considerable  range  of  manufacturuig  industries 
and  some  nonmanufacturmg  industries.  The  early 
results  of  this  new  venture  were,  of  course,  less  satis- 
factory than  the  later. 

In  this  study  botii  the  earlier  and  later  figures  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  up  to  1936, 
were  compared  with  cstinnites  for  1929  in  order  to 
show  the  changes  which  had  occurred  over  the  period. 
The  1929  estimates  were  based  on  the  employment  and 
pay-roll  data  which  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  had  been  collecting  for  one  week  in  each 
month  for  some  years  before  1929.  By  dividing  the 
pay-roll  figures  by  the  employment  figures  weekly 
earnings  were  obtained.  Data  on  weekly  hours  worked, 
however,  were  not  available  in  the  Bureau's  records. 
These  were  obtamed  by  multiplyuig  the  prevailing 
hours  worked  as  reported  by  the  Census  for  1929  with 
the  percent  of  full  time  worked  as  reported  by  the 
Bureau.  Having  tiie  weekly  earnings  and  tlie  weekly 
Iiours,  the  hourly  earnings  were  derived  by  simple 
division. 

Wage  and  Employment  Results,  1929,  1932-36 

Table  1  jjrescnts  hourly  earnings,  weekly  hours 
worked,  weekly  earnings,  workers  employed,  and  man- 
hours  worked  for  44  manufacturing  industries  in  1929, 
and  amiually  from  1932  to  1936.  The  44  uulustries 
include  15  industries,  as  defined  by  the  Census,  which 
employed,  in  1935,  over  100,000  persons  each,  30  which 
employed  from  25,000  to  100,000  each,  and  9  under 
25,000.     All  combined  these  industries  employed  4,359,- 

I  Appendix  6  was  prepared  by  Edward  B.  Mittelman,  assisted  by  Nancy  Hart 
and  Paul  A.  Fischer. 


000  wage  earners  or  tJO  percent  of  all  w  age  earners  em- 
ployed in  manufacturuig.^  The  large  and  medium- 
sized  industries  included  in  the  table  employed  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  wage  earners  employed  by  the 
large  and  medium-sized  industries  listed  in  appendix 
7.  The  small  industries  included  in  the  table  covered 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  wage  earners  employed  by 
industries  employing  less  than  25,000  persons. 

The  hourly  earnings  in  1929  in  each  of  the  44  huhis- 
trics  were  derived,  as  just  indicated,  by  dividing  weekly 
earnings  as  computed  from  the  employment  and  payroll 
figures  of  tho  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  by  the  weekly 
hours  as  con)i)uted  from  the  Census  and  Bureau  figures. 
Another  possible  method  calculating  hourly  earnings 
was  to  divide  the  Census  wages  by  annual  man-hours 
as  derived  by  nudti])lying  the  weekly  hours  (obtained 
as  described  above)  first  by  52  and  then  by  the  average 
number  employed.  The  results  obtaijietl  by  the  first 
method  are  compared  with  the  results  obtained  by  this 
second  method  in  table  I-A.  In  38  of  the  44  industries, 
the  hourly  earnings  as  calcidated  by  the  second  method 
are  witlim  10  percent  of  the  figures  obtauied  by  the 
first;  in  the  remaining  six  industries  they  are  subject 
to  serious  question.  However,  no  conclusions  from  the 
results  on  all  these  industries  have  been  drawn  in  this 
report  which  assume  a  greater  reliability  of  these  figures 
than  that  indicated  above. 

Li  table  H,  the  industries  are  combmed,  first  on  the 
basis  of  durable  goods  industries,  and  semi-  and  non- 
durable goods  industries,  and  then,  on  the  basis  of 
concentration.  Industries  in  which  the  four  largest 
enterprises  employed  at  least  30  percent  of  all  workers 
are  considered  concentrated;  the  others,  not  concen- 
trated. The  hourly  earnings  for  all  industries  in  each 
class  are  unweighted  averages.  Weighted  averages  can 
be  derived  from  table  I  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
emploj^ed  in  each  industrj'.  There  is  jio  significant 
difference,  however,  between  the  two  types  of  averages. 

3  Some  of  the  industries  for  which  wage  data  are  presented  combine  two  or  more 
industries  separately  reported  in  the  Ccnuus  of  Manufaclurea  for  1935,  and  some 
exclude  industries  separately  reiiorted,  at  one  time  or  another,  between  1M29  and 
1935.  The  44  industries  given  in  table  I  are  equivalent  to  more  than  44  on  the  basis 
of  the  Census  classification.  Thus  the  number  of  wage  earners  in  any  one  of  the  44 
industries  in  table  I  might  not  coincide  with  the  number  in  the  Census  industry 
having  the  same  name. 
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Tablr  I. — Hourly  earnings,  weekly  hours,  weekly  earnings,  workers  employed,  man-hours  worked  in  certain  selected  industries,  1929, 

1932-36 


1929 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Industry— Classifications 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Estimated 
figure 

Index 

Iron  and  stPcl  and  their  products,  not  including 
machinery: 
Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills: 

65,5 

49  1 

32.16 

419,  534 

20,599,119 

54.2 

43.1 

23.36 

19,  741 

850,837 

62.9 

49.0 

25.92 

62,306 

2,  562,  994 

62.8 

46.5 

29.20 

39,  621 

1,842,376 

62.1 

45.3 

28.13 

46,616 

2,111.705 

69.2 

61.0 

30  19 

54,947 

2.802,297 

69.2 
50.2 
29.72 

100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100,0 
100.0 

52.7 

26.1 

13.75 

234, 939 

6,  131,  908 

44.4 

32.5 

14.43 

10,404 

338,130 

50.6 

31.4 

15.89 

30,285 

950,  949 

54.3 

30.7 

16.67 

20,484 

628,859 

49.8 

32.9 

16.38 

25,825 

849,642 

64.3 
32.2 

17.48 

24,561 

790,864 

48.4 
31.8 
15.39 

80  5 
53  2 
42.8 
56.0 
29.8 

81.9 
75.4 
61.8 
52,7 
39.7 

95.7 
64.1 
61.3 
57.9 
37.1 

86.6 
66.0 
57.  1 
51.7 
34.1 

80.2 
72.6 
58.2 
55.4 
40.2 

91.7 
63.1 
67.9 
44.7 
28.2 

81.8 
63.3 
61.8 

53.1 

32.5 

17.26 

288,945 

9,  390,  712 

45.3 
29.7 
13.46 

9,464 
280,784 

46.5 

35.2 

16.37 

32,  550 

1,  145,  760 

61.6 

33.5 

17.29 

22,301 

747,084 

48.2 

35.7 

17.21 

30,  193 

1,  077,  890 

48.0 

32.8 

15.74 

21.377 

701,  166 

46.7 
33.7 
15.74 

81. 1 
66.2 
53.7 
68,9 
45.6 

83.6 
68.9 
67.6 
47.9 
33.0 

87.9 
71.8 
63.2 
62.2 
44.7 

82.2 
72.0 
59.2 
56.3 
40.6 

77.6 
78.8 
61.2 
64.8 
61.0 

81.1 
64.3 
52.  1 
38.9 
25.0 

78.9 
67.1 
53.0 

63.2 

30.5 

19.28 

346,  955 

10,  582,  128 

48.9 

29  7 

14.52 

13,029 

386, 961 

63.8 

33.1 

17.81 

41,  269 

1,  366,  004 

68.9 

34.5 

20.32 

22, 980 

792.  810 

63.8 
35.1 

18.88 

37.712 

1,323,691 

57.9 

33.3 

19  28 

26,  924 

896,  569 

54.1 
36.5 
19.76 

96.6 
62.1 
60.0 
82.7 
51.4 

90.2 
68.9 
62.2 
66.0 
45.5 

101.7 
67,6 
68.7 
78.9 
63.3 

93.8 
74.2 
69.6 
58.0 
43.0 

86.6 
77.6 
67.1 
80  9 
62.7 

97.8 
65.3 
63.9 
49  0 
32.0 

91.4 
72.7 
66.6 

66,4 

34,9 

23,17 

374,  808 

13,  080,  799 

49,0 

31.0 

15.19 

13,543 

419,833 

54,9 

37-  1 

20  37 

41,  473 

1,  638,  648 

69.1 

37.3 

22.04 

27,081 

1,010,121 

66.4 

38.0 

21.43 

41,  739 

1,  686,  082 

58.6 

3.5.2 

20.63 

27,243 

958,954 

59.2 
39.5 
23.38 

101.4 
71,1 
72.0 
89.3 
63.5 

90.4 
71.9 
65.0 
68.6 
49.3 

103.8 

75.7 
78,6 
79  3 
60,0 

94.1 
80.2 
75.5 
68.4 
54.8 

90.8 
83.9 
76.2 
89  5 
75.1 

99  0 
69  0 
68.3 
49.6 
34.2 

100.0 

78.7 
78.7 

67.1 

40.9 

27.44 

436,315 

17,846,284 

49.3 

38.2 

18.83 

16,  879 

644,778 

55.8 

40  3 

22.49 

45,  4.54 

1,831,796 

59.1 

41.4 

24.47 

34,906 

1, 445,  108 

58.2 

41.7 

24.27 

45, 078 

1,  879,  753 

68.4 

41.7 

24.35 

34,562 

1, 441,  235 

61.0 
39  7 
24.22 

102.4 

Weekly  hours 

83.3 
85.3 

104.0 

86.6 

Cast-iron  pipe: 

91.0 

88.6 

80.6 

85.5 

75.8 

Hardware; 

105.  5 

82.2 

86.8 

86.9 

71,6 

.Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings: 

94.1 

89.0 

83.8 

88.1 

Man-hours  worked 

Stoves: 

78.4 
93.7 

Weekly  hours                      -.              -  -. 

92.1 

86.3 

96.7 

Man-hours  worked , 

Structural  and  ornamental  work: 

89.0 
98.6 

81.8 

80.7 

62.9 

51.4 

Machinery,  not  including  transportation  equip- 
ment: 
Agricultural  implements: ' 

103.0 

79.1 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars).. 

81.5 

See  footnotes  .it  end  of  table. 
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Table  I  —Hourly  earnings,  weekly  hours,  weekly  earnings,  workers  employed,  man-hours  worked  in  certain  selected  industries,  1929, 

1932-36 — Contiiuied 


Industry— Classifications 


Machinery,  not  including  transportation  equip- 
ment—Continueil. 
Agricultural  iin|)lements— Continued. 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked -'. 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours — 

Weekly  earnines  (dollars) 

Workers  einployed 

Man-hours  worked 

Foundry  and  niaihine-shop  products: ' 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Machine  tools: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) ... 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked--- 

Radios  and  phonograiihs: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Mali-hnurs  worked 

Transportation  eiiuipment: 
Automohiles: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Shiphuilding: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Xonterrous  metals  ami  their  products: 
Brass,  hronze,  and  copiier  products: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents)--. 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed.-- 

Man-hours  worked 

Silverware  and  plated  ware: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Wfekly  hours.-- - 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hoars  worked.- 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents)- 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours .-- 

Lumber  and  allied  products: 
Lumber:  MiUwork: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents)- 

Weekly  hours -- 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours 

Lumber:  Sawmills: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)--- 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked. 

Stone,  clay,  and  gla-s-s  products: 
Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Cement: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours - 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  em  ployed 

Man-hours  worked 

Glass: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents)..- 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked - 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabic. 


Estimated 
figure 


Inde.x 


41,663 
2,  U91, 483 


63.7 

47.8 

30.45 

277,942 

13,285,628 

63.5 

48.6 

30.86 

454,441 

22, 085, 833 

64.1 

51.3 

32.88 

47,391 

2,  431, 158 

'48.2 

148.4 

23.33 

65, 196 

3, 155, 486 


69.1 

47.6 

32.89 

447, 448 

21, 288,  525 

64.6 
46.5 
30.04 

55, nsu 

2,  561,  638 


56.9 

50.  1 

2)'.  51 

79,183 

967,068 

161.5 
147.3 
29.09 
15,  735 
744,266 

48.3 
49.4 
23.  S6 

40.  non 

976, 000 


49.3 

47.7 

23.51 

90.  134 

4,  299, 392 

39.6 

52.0 

20.59 

419,  084 

21, 792, 368 


49.3 

49.4 

24.35 

93,657 

4, 626, 656 

54.2 

53.6 

29.05 

33,368 

1,  788,  525 

53.9 

48.2 

2.1.98 

67, 527 

3,  254, 801 


Estimated 
figure 


100.0 
100.0 


100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 
100.0 

ino.  0 

IIKI.  0 
Kill.  II 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ino.  0 

100.0 
1011.  0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
lOO.O 

100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.  0 
10(1.  0 
1110.  0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


Index 


10,  374 
329, 893 


59.3 

30.9 

18. 32 

132,  300 

4, 088, 070 

65.1 

30.0 

16.53 

208,588 

6,  257, 640 

60.4 

31.0 

18.72 

11,943 

370, 233 

46  8 

36.5 

17.08 

25.622 

935,203 


»62.8 

<31.9 

20.03 

243, 412 

7,  764, 843 

63.5 

34.4 

21.84 

36,  249 

1,  246, 966 


50,7 

32.6 

16  53 

40,  700 

1,  326,  820 

51,1 

36,7 

18,75 

9.126 

334. 924 

41.8 

38.5 

16.09 

26,  400 

1, 016,  400 


41.1 

34.6 

14.22 

37,315 

1,291,099 

32.9 

36  3 

11.94 

151,  289 

5,  491,  791 


38.8 

31.7 

12.30 

32, 593 

1,033.198 

44.1 

39.8 

17.55 

16,918 

673, 336 

47.8 

37.3 

17.83 

41, 597 

1,551,568 


1933 


Estimated 
figure 


24.9 

1.'..  8 


93,1 
64.6 
60.2 
47.6 
30.8 

86.8 
61.7 
53.6 
45.9 
28.3 

94.2 
60.4 
56.9 
25.2 
15.2 

97.1 
75.4 
73.  2 
39.3 
29.6 


90.9 
67.0 
60.9 
54.4 
36.5 

98,3 
74.0 
72.7 
65,8 

48.7 


89.1 

65,  1 
5S,  0 
51,4 
3:i.4 

.S3.  1 
77.6 
(V4,  5 
5.S.  0 
4,5.0 

86.5 
77.9 
67.4 

66.  n 


Index 


51,4 

S3,  4 

72,  5 

60,5 

41,4 

30.0 

S).  1 

69,8 

.W.O 

36.1 

25.2 

78.7 

64.2 

.W.  5 

34.  S 

22.3 

81.4 

74.3 

60  4 

.W,  7 

37.6 

88,7 

77.4 

68.6 

61.6 

47.7 

11.  140 

375,418 


57.1 

33.  1 

18.90 

130, 857 

4,331,367 

53.2 

32.7 

17.40 

219,  517 

7, 178, 206 

66.8 

33.9 

19.26 

12.714 

431,005 

44.7 

36.7 

16.  10 

32,879 

1, 206, 659 


59.3 

35.2 

20.87 

243,  614 

8, 575,  213 

60.  S 

31.0 

18.85 

30,885 

957, 435 


49.5 

36  0 

17.82 

47,  7.S4 

1,  720,  224 

47.8 
37.1 
17.73 
9.177 
340,467 

42.0 

37.5 

15.75 

32,  302 

1,211,325 


39.7 

36.  1 

14.33 

35, 383 

1,  277,  507 

34.3 

37.4 

12.83 

189, 367 

7,  082,  326 


36.7 

32.2 

11.82 

31,  944 

1,028,597 

46.  r 

34.  I 

15.92 

15,829 

539,  769 

48.2 

35.9 

17.30 

49,  797 

1,  787,  712 


1934 


Estimated 
figure 


26.7 
17.9 


89.6 
69.2 
62.1 
47.1 
32.6 

83.8 
07.3 
56.4 
48.3 
32.5 

88.6 
66.  1 
58.6 
26.8 
17.7 

92.7 
75.8 
70.3 
50.4 
38.2 


85.8 
73.9 
63.5 
54.4 
40.3 

94.  1 
66  7 
62.7 
56.  1 
37.4 


87.0 
71.9 
62.5 
60  3 
43.4 

77.7 
78.4 
60.9 
5S,  3 
45.7 

87.0 
75.9 
66.0 
80.8 
61.3 


80.5 
75.7 
60.9 
.39.3 
29.7 

86.6 
71.9 
62.3 
45.2 
32.5 


74.4 
65.2 
48.5 
34.1 
22.2 

86.2 
63.6 
64.8 
47.4 
30.2 

89.4 
74.5 
66.6 
73.7 
54.9 


Index 


1936 


Estimated 
figure 


Index 


1  Estimated 
figure 


18,  790 
685, 8:15 


61.  1 

33.3 

20.35 

158,  427 

5,  275,  619 

58.7 

34.7 

20.37 

291,  297 

10,  108,  000 

60.4 

37.2 

22.47 

21,  421 

796,861 

54.0 

33.7 

18.  20 

50,266 

1, 693,  964 


69  0 

3:1.6 

23.  18 

356,  169 

11,967,278 

72,8 

31.0 

22.57 

40,  .546 

1, 256, 926 


66.1 

35.8 

20.  OS 

56,  4.W 

2,021,161 

64.4 

36  8 

20.  02 

10.716 

394.  349 

49.9 

35.6 

17.76 

42,  360 

1,508,016 


45.5 

34.7 

15.  7S 

39,  298 

1,363,6)1 

43.  5 

3.3.5 

14.57 

230,  915 

7,  735, 652 


43,7 

31.8 

13,  90 

39,  242 

1,  247, 890 

56,2 

32,8 

18.43 

19, 854 

651,211 

55.7 

33.  S 

18.83 

63, 881 

2, 159,  178 


45.1 
32.8 


95.9 
69.7 
66.8 
.■17.0 
39.7 

92.4 
71.4 
60.0 
64.  1 
45.8 

94.2 
72.5 
68.3 
45.2 
32.8 

112.0 
69.6 
78.0 
77.1 
53.7 


99.9 
70.6 
70.5 
79.6 
66.2 

112.7 
66.7 
75.1 
73.6 
49.1 


98.6 
71.5 
70.4 
71.3 
60.9 

88.5 
77.8 
68.  S 
68.  1 
63.0 

103.3 
72.  1 
74.4 

105.9 
76  3 


92.3 
72.7 
67.1 
4,3.6 
31.7 

109.8 
64.4 
70  8 
65.  1 
35.5 


88.6 
64.4 
67.  1 
41.9 
27.0 

103.7 
61.2 
63.4 
59.5 
.30.4 

103.3 
70.1 
72.5 
94.6 
66.3 


26,  4.50 
1, 044,  775 


62.3 

36.8 

22.93 

179,641 

6,  610,  789 

59.9 

37.8 

22.64 

316,  167 

11,951,113 

62.4 

41.5 

25.90 

28,165 

1,168,848 

64.2 

35.9 

19.  46 

44  792 

1, 608]  033 


73.5 

37.3 

27.42 

387,801 

14,  464, 977 

75.1 

32.7 

24.56 

44,  830 

1,46,5.941 


57  9 

39.3 

22.75 

62, 935 

2.  473, 346 

68.0 

37.3 

21.63 

10.  194 

3,80.  2:16 

50.8 

38.0 

19.  :to 

50.014 

1,9(»,  5.32 


44,9 

38.8 

17.42 

48,297 

1, 873, 924 

44.9 

37.4 

16.79 

2.55,  230 

9,  54.5. 602 


45.0 

25.8 

11.61 

44,  583 

1,  150,  241 

67  2 

33.9 

19.39 

20,698 

701,  662 

68.4 

35.4 

20.67 

67. 138 

2, 376, 685 


63.5 
50.0 


97.8 
77  0 
75.3 
64.6 
49.8 

»4.  3 

77  8 
73.4 
69.6 
54.1 

97.3 
80.9 

78.8 
69.4 
48.1 

112.4 
74.2 
83.4 
68.7 
51.0 


106.4 
78.4 
83.4 
86  7 
67  9 

116  3 
70.3 
81.8 
81.4 
67  2 


101.8 
78.4 
79.8 
79.5 
62.3 

94.3 

78.9 
74.4 
64.8 
61.  1 

105.2 
76.9 
80  9 

125.  (I 
96.2 


91.1 
81,3 
74,  1 
63  6 
43.6 

113.4 

71  9 
81.5 
60.9 
43.  H 


91.3 
62.2 
47  7 
47  6 
24.9 

106.  5 
63.2 
66.7 
62.0 
39.2 

108.3 
73.4 
79.6 
99.4 
73.0 


Index 


28,914 
1, 147, 886 


62.4 

39.9 

24.90 

199, 810 

7, 973, 616 

60.1 

42.4 

25.48 

381,  730 

16, 185, 352 

63.6 

44.6 

28.:i7 

36,633 

1, 633, 832 

64.0 

37.3 

20.14 

49,  5411 

1,848,178 


77  0 

38.5 

29.64 

371, 829 

14,316,416 

76.2 

35.7 

27.  20 

68,449 

2,086,629 


69^5 

41.6 

24.75 

71,  .581 

2,977,770 

■58.4 
39.0 
22.  7K 
9,079 
364, 081 

61.8 

41.0 

21.24 

57.  120 

2,341.920 


46.8 

43  3 

20.26 

69.  128 

2,  560,  242 

46  7 

41.5 

19.  38 

293,  778 

12,191.7X7 


45.3 

41.9 

18.98 

60,  783 

2, 646, 808 

57  9 

38.5 

22.29 

23,691 

912,  104 

60.9 

36  8 

22.41 

68,675 

2, 527, 240 


69.4 
64.9 


98.0 
83.5 
81.8 
71.9 
00.0 

94.6 
87  2 
82.6 
81.0 
73.3 

99.2 
86.9 
86  3 
77.3 
67.2 

112.0 
77  1 
86.3 
70.0 
58.6 


1U.4 
80  9 
90.  1 
83.  1 
67  2 

118,0 
76.8 
90,5 

106.1 
81.5 


104.6 
83.0 
86.8 
90.4 
75.1 

96.0 
82.5 
78,3 
57.7 
47.6 

107.2 
83.0 
89.0 
142.  8 
US,  5 


94.9 
90.8 
86.  1 


117,9 
79.8 
94.  1 
70.  1 
55.9 


91.9 
84.8 
77  9 
64.9 
55.0 

106.8 
71.8 
76.7 
71.0 
51.0 

113.0 
76.3 
86.3 

101.7 
77  6 
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Table  I  — Hourly  earnings,  weekly  hours,  weekly  earnings,  workers  employed,  man-hours  worked  in  certain  selected  industries,  1929, 

/aS^-Se— Continued 


Industry— Classifications 


Textiles  and  their  products: 

Carpets  and  rags;  . 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weeltly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Cotton  goods: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars).-. 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars) 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Knit  goods: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)... 

Workers  employed 

Man-houi's  worked 

Silk  and  rayon  goods: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars),.. 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)... 

Workers  employed 

Man-hnurs  worked 

Clothing,  men's « 

Hourly  earnincis  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)... 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Leather  and  its  manufactures: 

Boots  and  shoes: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)... 

Workers  employed 

Man-hours  worked 

Leather: 

Hourly  earnings  (cents) 

Weekly  hours_ 

Weekly  earnings  (dollars)... 

Workers  employed. 

Man-hours  worked 
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Table  I  -Hourly  earnings,  weekly  hours,  weekly  earnings,  workers  employed,  man-hours  worked  in  certain  selected  industries,  1929, 
lAni^c  1.  3  ,  >  J  1932-36 — Continued 
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81.4 

99.2 

127, 665 

99.7 

78.9 

5,310,864 

84.8 

106.  3 
77.7 
81.8 
91.5 
71.  1 


116.5 
76.9 
89.6 

106.9 
81.4 

98,3 
64,  1 
63.0 
83.5 
53.6 

123.8 
68.2 
84.5 
96.0 
65.5 

122.  1 
77.0 
94.1 

129.3 
99.6 


126.1 
72.6 
90.8 
68.6 
49.8 


92.2 

37.0 

34.11 

124, 474 

4,606,538 


66.3 

40.0 

26.61 

70,  782 

2,873,749 

35.9 

39.5 

14.18 

16,  762 

662,  Q«U 

82.7 

35.8 

29.61 

79,228 

2,836,291 

53.2 

38.0 

20.54 

50,  .564 

1,951,770 


87.3 

36.4 

.30. 90 

68,700 

2, 077, 980 


108.9 
77.9 
84.8 
96,0 
74.8 


1 19.  6 
7S.  7 
91.1 

113.8 
89.5 

99.7 
74.2 
74.0 
80.  1 
59.5 

127.8 
69.8 
89,2 
98.3 
68.6 

126.4 
78.5 
99.2 
129.3 
101.4 


'  .\s  o(  1929. 1931, 1933  census  classiBcalions  and  carried  forward  for  later  years  on  a 
comparable  basis. 
'  Phonographs  only. 

3  Radios  only  for  March  to  December.  . ,     ,   ,      «    . 

<  Wages  and  Hours  in  the  Motor  Vehicle  Industry,  1932,  Monthly  Labor  Rmew, 

^""compiled  I'roin  data  reported  by  the  Silverware  Manufacturers  Institute  to  NR.\, 
Division  of  Research  and  Planning,  reproduced  in  nagci  and  Hours  m  Amencan 
Induftru,  NR.\  Source  Material  in  3  volumes,  by  Solomon  Harkin  and  .\nne  1  age, 
Labor  Studies  Section,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  1117,  Division  of  Review,  Washington,  D.  L., 

"•Includes  clothing  (except  work),  mer's  and  clothing,  work,  men's  on  the  ceusus 
basis  for  1929  and  1931,  and  carried  forward  tor  later  years  on  a  comparable  basis. 

'  Woflcj  and  //ouM  in  the  Mens  Clothing  Indmlry,  WSS,  BuUetin  60S,  L .  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  48;  Ibid.  19:to,  lUillotin, 5,57,  p.  49.  „  „_.    ,„,  tt    o 

'wagc'  and  Hours  oj  Labor  in  the  Men's  Clothing  Industry  1931.  Bulletin  69i.  V.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  39. 


l^WagZ^and^Hours  in  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Industry,  1910-mS,  BiMeiin  679,  V.  S. 

^'"ciaaldtelinuffTcheu^in^aU Smoking  Tobacco  Manufacturing  Industry,  by  Donald 
Vakelev  n  53-  mss.  Miscellaneous  NR.\  flies  1934.  p.  05.  This  source  was  used 
becau.se  it  appeared  to  be  more  reliable  than  the  figure  derived  from  the  procedure 
eencrally  followed.  The  figure  derived  from  that  procedure  was  33.7  cents.  1  his 
was  les.s  than  the  hourly  earnings  in  cigars  ami  cigarettes,  an<l  the  relationship  gener- 

■""i? The'NRA  ri^uUs'bSi  on  data  supplied  by  Chemical  .\llianw,  Incinyolving 
36  237  workers  in  1929  and  23,.5U7  in  1932  gave  55,4  cents  for  1929  and  52,3  wnts  for  19.U 
and  61 ,3  hours  for  1929  and  41 ,0  hours  for  1932.  Wages  and  Hours  ,n  A mencan  In- 
dustry NR.\  Source  Material  in  3  volumes,  by  Solomon  liarkin  and  .\nne  Page, 
Labor  Studies  Section,  Vol.  I,  pp.  213,  218,  Division  of  Review,  W  ashington,  D.  C. 
1936. 
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Table  I-A. 


—Hourly  earnings  for   1929  according  to  this  study 
{Table  I)  and  according  to  the  Census 


Ratio  of 
Census 
hourly 

earnings 
INDUSTRY— CLASSIFICATIONS  ing  to      according     to  hourly 

earnings 
of  this 
study 

(percent) 


Iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  not  including 
machinery: 
Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills. 

Cast-iron  pipe _" 

Hardware 

Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  and 

steam  fittings 

Stoves 

Structural  and  ornamental  work 

Machinery,  not  including  transportation  equip- 
ment: 

Agricultural  implements 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies. 

Foundry  and  machine-shop  products 

Machine  tools 

Radios  and  phonographs 

Transportation  equipment: 

Automobiles 

Shipbuilding 

Nonferrous  metals  and  their  products: 

Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  products 

Silverware  and  plated  ware.. 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 

Lumber  and  allied  products: 

Lumber:  mill  work 

Lumber:  sawmills 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products: 

Brick,"  tile  and  terra  cotta 

Cement 

Glass. 

Textiles  and  their  products: 

Carpets  and  rugs _ , 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Knit  goods 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods -.. 

Clothing,  men's 

Leather  and  its  manufactures: 

Boots  and  shoes 

Leather 

Food  and  kindred  products: 

Confectionery 

Flour 

Ice  cream.,. 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Tobacco  manufactures: 

Chewing,  smoking,  and  snuff 

Cigars  and  cigaret tes 

Paper  and  printing: 

Boxes,  paper 

Paper  and  pulp , 

Printing    and    publishing^newspaper    and 
periodical- 

Chemicals  and  allied  products,  and  petroleum 
refining: 

Cheraicals_ 

Fertilizers 

Petroleum  refining 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Rubber  products: 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes 


Hourly 

earnings 

Hourly 

accord- 

earnings 

ing  to 

according 

this 

to  the 

study 

Census 

(cents) 

65.5 

68.2 

54.2 

51.0 

52.9 

50.8 

62.8 

61.6 

62,  1 

59.3 

59.2 

60.2 

59.2 

54.2 

63.7 

56.6 

63.5 

60.7 

64.  I 

60.4 

48.2 

50.9 

69.1 

66.3 

64.6 

66.3 

66.9 

56.7 

61.5 

5a3 

48.3 

48.8 

49.3 

52.1 

39.6 

37.2 

49.3 

44.6 

54.2 

52.5 

53.9 

51.9 

52.8 

49.2 

30.6 

28.7 

52.4 

48.2 

39.0 

39  2 

43.1 

41.3 

46.9 

45.2 

71.6 

53.8 

46.2 

44.4 

51.2 

49.0 

38  5 

35.5 

52.8 

48.8 

61.2 

53.4 

53.5 

53.2 

39.6 

33.0 

35.6 

33.3 

47.3 

40.4 

56.1 

53.2 

84.7 

79.1 

54.6 

56.7 

36.0 

30.9 

64.7 

61.0 

42.1 

44.7 

67  3 

66.0 

104.1 
94.1 
96.0 

98.1 
95.5 
101.7 


91.6 
88.9 
95.6 


95.9 
102.6 

99.6 
94.8 
101.0 

105.7 
93.9 

90.5 
96.9 
96.3 

93.2 
93.8 
92.0 
100.5 
95.8 
96.4 
75.1 

96.1 
95.7 

92.2 
92.4 
87.3 
99.4 

83.5 
93.5 

85.4 
94.8 

93.4 


103.8 
85.8 
94.3 

106.2 

93.1 


Source:  Table  I  and  U.  S.  Cemua  of  Manufactures,  1919. 


National  Resources  Committee 

T.\Bi.E  I-B. — Classification  of  industries  by  durability  of  product 
and  degree  of  concentration — 19S5  ■ 

DURABLE  GOODS  INDUSTRIES 

More  than  30  percent  of  all  workers  in  employ  of  4  largest 
enterprises: 

Automobiles 72.  4 

Agricultural  implements 70.  0 

Silver  and  plated  ware 50.  4 

Blast  furnaces,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills 46.  5 

Ship  building 45.  2 

Steam  and  hot  water  heating  apparatus ^ 41.  1 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  supplies 39.  7 

Radios  and  phonographs 37.  6 

Brass,  bronze,  and  copper  products 37.  4 

Glass 37.  1 

Cast-iron  pipe 35.  7 

Hardware 34.  4 

Cement 30.  7 

Less  than  30  percent  of  all  workers  in  employ  of  4  largest 
enterprises : 

Structural  and  ornamental  work 24.  8 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta 14.  7 

Machine  tools 14.  1 

Stoves 13.  9 

Foundry  and  machine  shop  products 13.  9 

Stamped  and  enameled  ware 9.  3 

Lumber: 

Millwork 5.  1 

Sawmills 3.  9 

SEMIDURABLE     AND     NONDURABLE     GOODS 
INDUSTRIES 

More  than  30  percent  of  all  workers  in  employ  of  4  largest 
enterprises: 

Rubber  tires 79.  4 

Rayon  and  allied  products 74.  8 

Carpets  and  rugs 57.  9 

Chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  and  snuff 51.  9 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 38.  7 

Petroleum  refining 38.  2 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 37.  0 

Chemicals 34.  9 

Fertilizers 31.  3 

Less  than  30  percent  of  all  workers  in  employ  of  4  largest 
enterprises: 

Ice  cream 26.  6 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 22.  4 

Boots  and  shoes 21.  0 

Flour 19.  .5 

Leather 18.  9 

Dyeing  and  finishing,  textiles 15.  8 

Paper  and  pulp 14.  9 

Newspaper  printing  and  publishing 14.  1 

Silk  and  rayon  goods 11.  0 

Confectionerv 9.  8 

Cotton  goods 9.  2 

Paper  boxes 8.  8 

Men's  clothing 6.  4 

Knit  goods 5.  3 

'  Based  on  appendix  7,  table  I. 
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Table  II. — Employment,  hourly  earnings,  and  hours  worked  in   mamifacturing  industries,  1939,   1933,  and  1936,  by  durability  of  product 

and  degree  of  concentration 


DI'RABLE  CONTEN'TRATED 


Industries 


Total -... 

Blast  furnaces 

rust-iron  pipe 

Hardware- 

Steam  and  iiot-wator  apparatus. 

Acricultural  implements _. 

Electrical  machinery 

Ka<!ios  and  jihonopraphs 

Automobiles ..- 

Shipbuilding 

Brass,  bronze,  etc 

Silverware 

Cement 

QIass 


Number 
employed 


I,614,3«3 


419,534 
19,741 
52,306 
39,  621 
41,663 

277, 942 
65,  196 

447,448 
55,089 
79,183 
15,  735 
33,368 
67,  527 


Hourly 
earnings 

(cents) 


1.0 


65.5 
54.2 
52.9 
62.8 
59.2 
63.7 
4».  2 
69.  1 
64,6 
56.9 
61.5 
54.2 
53.9 


Man-hours 
worked 


78, 002,  746 


20,599,119 

850,837 

2, 562, 994 

1, 842.  376 

2,091,483 

13.  285,  028 
3.  l.M.  486 

21.298.525 
2.561,638 
3, 967,  068 
744.  266 
1.  788.  525 
3,254,801 


Number 
employed 


852, 410 


234,939 
10,404 

30,  285 
20.484 
10,374 

132,  3(H> 
2,^  622 

243,412 
36,  249 
40,700 
9,  126 
16,918 
41,597 


Hourly 
earniiijls 

(cents) 


52.0 


52.7 
44.4 

50.6 
54.3 
48.4 
,59.3 
46.8 
62.8 
63.5 
50.7 
51.1 
44.1 
47.8 


Man-hours 
worked 


26, 301, 469 


6, 131, 908 
338,130 
950,949 

628,  8.W 

329,  893 

4,088,070 

935,  203 

7,  764, 843 

1, 246,  968 

1, 326,  820 

334,  924 

673, 336 

1,  R51,  568 


Number 
employed 


,415,161 


436,315 
16,  879 
45,  454 
34, 906 
28,914 

199, 840 
49,  .549 

371,  829 
58,449 
71,. 181 
9,079 
23,691 
68,675 


Hourly 
earnings 
(cents) 


61.4 


67.1 
49.3 

55.8 
.19.  1 
01.0 
62.4 
54.0 
77.0 
76.2 
59.5 
58.4 
57.9 


Man-hours 
worked 


55,  909,  886 


17, 845,  284 

044,  778 

1,831,796 

1,  445,  108 

1,  147,  886 
7,973,016 
1,848,  178 

14,  31,1,  416 

2. 1186,  029 

2, 977, 770 

3.14,  081 

912,  104 

2,  527,  240 


DURABLE  NOT  CONCENTRATED 


Total. 


Stoves 

Structural  work  

Foundry  and  machine  shops. 

Machine  tools- - 

Stamjied  and  enainelware 

Lumber:  Millwork 

Lumber:  Sawmills.. .- 

Brick,  tile,  and  terra  cotta 


1, 246, 270 


46,616 
54, 947 

454,441 
47,391 
40,000 
90,  134 

419,  084 
93,657 


.14.  4 


62.1 
59.2 
63.5 
64.1 
48.3 
49.3 
39.6 
49.3 


62, 125, 409 


2,111,705 
2, 802,  297 

22, 08.1, 833 
2,431.158 
1,  976, 000 
4, 299, 392 

21, 792, 368 
4, 626,  656 


518,514 


25,825 
24,  561 

208,588 
11,943 
26, 400 
.37,315 

151,289 
32, 593 


17, 100, 867 


849,642 
790,  804 
6,  217.  640 
370,  233 
1,016,400 
1,291,099 
.1,  491,  791 
1, 033,  198 


968,812 


53.9 


58.2 
,18.4 
611.  1 
63.6 
51.8 
48.8 
46.7 
45  3 


40,  780,  929 


1, 879,  753 

1,441,235 

16,  185,  3.12 

1,  0:i3,  832 
2,341,920 

2,  .100,  242 
12,  191,  787 

2,  540,  .S08 


SEMI-  AND  NOX-DURABLE  CONCENTRATED 


Total 

Cariiets-  -- 

Meat  packing 

Chewing  tobacco 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 

Chemicals 

Fertilizers -.. 

Petroleum  reflning 

Rayon  and  allied  products 
Rubber  tires 


557,337 


32,623 
122, 505 
10,811 
105, 308 
62,  199 
20  926 
80, 596 
39,  106 
83,263 


49.6 


52. 8 
53.5 
39.5 
35.6 
54.6 
36.0 
64.7 
42.1 
67.3 


27,111,308 


1, 562,  642 

5, 990, 494 

522,  171 

4, 949,  476 

3,  209,  468 
1,  113,263 

4,  134,  575 
1,924,015 
3,  705,  204 


408, 123 


17,  943 
102,  169 
11,287 
79, 508 
43,291 
10. 421 
6.3.913 
34,  296 
45,  29J 


45  2 


45  4 
40.  5 
32.  1 
31.7 
54.5 
30.8 
63.2 
39.8 
62.  5 


16, 830,  146 


566,999 
4,  730,  425 

478,  .169 
3,116,714 
1,8.35,538 

440,808 
2,  697.  129 
1,491,870 
1,472,088 


525,  846 


28,904 
127,  773 
10, 152 
82, 983 
70,  782 
16,  762 
79,  226 
50,564 
58,  7(10 


58  0 


50.3 
,10.  5 
44.4 
40.5 
65.3 
35.9 
82.7 
53.2 
87.3 


20.  179,  606 


1,060,777 
5,  392.  021 

302.  426 
2, 902.  4U3 
2,  873,  749 

602,  099 
2,  8:<0,  291 
1,951,770 
2, 077,  980 


SEMI-  AND  NON-DURABLE  NOT  CO-NCENTRATED 


Total - 1,860,089 


Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing 

Knit  goods 

Silk  and  rayon  products 

Woolen  and  worsted  products 

Men's  clothing 

Boots  and  shoes • 

Lctither. 

Confectionery 

Flour 

Icecream - 

Paper  boxes _ 

Paiier  and  pulp 

Printing  and  publishing — newspapers. 


424, 916 
79, 327 
208,488 
130,  407 
146, 959 
188,069 
205,640 
49, 932 
63,  501 
27,028 
22, 399 
5.1,654 
128, 049 
129,660 


51.5 


30.6 
52.4 
39.0 
43.1 
46.9 
71.0 
46.2 
51.2 
38.5 
52.8 
61.2 
47.3 
56.1 
84.7 


89,  478,  172 


21,713,208 
3,  700,  100 

10.341,005 
6.  405,  930 
6,  980,  552 
7, 372,  305 
9,  623,  952 
2,  4,S6,  614 
3,060,748 
1,381,131 
1,216,266 
2,71,1,915 
6,  261,  .1% 
0,  158,  850 


,418,999 


296,  .191 
60,447 

174,  296 
93, 023 
99,  638 

144,  625 

179,729 
37,  699 
40,  073 
22,  028 
15, 075 
41,796 
98,  854 

108, 525 


43.4 

.19,  645,  584 

1,82.1,977 

23.9 

13,  198,  300 

381,999 

41.9 

2,  689,  892 

67,  190 

32.8 

7,  459, 869 

232,464 

34.3 

3,  599, 990 

121,073 

38.0 

4,  264,  506 

1,16, 952 

.10.  6 

5,394,512 

207,816 

41.2 

7,  261,  062 

201,938 

42.9 

1,.183,:)58 

50,831 

3.1.  1 

1,927,595 

51,  118 

45.3 

1,0.15,141 

26,  244 

54.1 

780,885 

18,  106 

44.4 

1,  734,  534 

.18,047 

4.1.2 

4,072,78.1 

127,  605 

77.6 

4,  023,  165 

124,  474 

52  5 


36.8 
51.7 
47.4 
42.0 
50.  1 
60.0 
49.9 
56.0 
41.8 
53.6 
55  5 
48.  1 
.13.7 
92.2 


67,  658,  331 

14, 324.  962 
2,  013,  691 
8,461,690 
4,  382.  843 
5,681,  062 
6,691,  075 
7, 188,  993 
1,  992,  .175 
2,019,  101 
1,  149,  487 
861,  0(M 
2,374,  122 
5, 310,  804 
4,  605,  538 


Source:  Tables  I  and  I-B. 


T.\BLE  II-.A. — Index  of  employment,  hourly  earnings,  and  hours  worked  in  manufacturing  industries,  1929,  1932,  and  1936,  by  durability  of 

product  and  degree  of  concentration 


1929 

1932 

1930 

Number 
employed 

Hourly 
earnings 

Man-hours 
worked 

Number 
employed 

Hourly 
earnings 

-Man-hours 
worked 

Number 
employed 

Hourly 
earnings 

Man-hours 
worked 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

52.8 
41.6 

88.1 
86.0 

33.7 
27.5 

87.7 
77.7 

104.1 
99. 1 

71.7 
65.6 

Durable  not  concentrated  _  - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

47.9 

87.4 

31.0 

83.3 

102.3 

69.0 

Semi-  and  non-durable  concentrated. . . 

Semi-  and  non-durable  not  concentrated .  -                  

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

73.2 
76.3 

91.1 
84.3 

62.  1 
66.7 

94.3 
98.2 

116.9 
101.9 

74.4 
75.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

75.6 

86.8 

65.6 

97.3 

107.7 

75.3 

All  industries 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

,     60.6 

S7.0 

46.7 

89.7 

104.8 

71.9 

APPENDIX    7.— DATA    ON    LARGEST    FOUR    AND    LARGEST    EIGHT    PRO 
DUCERS     IN    EACH     MANUFACTURING     INDUSTRY,     1935  ^ 


This  Appendix  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  un- 
published Census  compihitinns  nuide  nviiihible  tiiroutrh 
tlie  courtesy  of  the  iJureau  of  the  Census.  The  National 
Resources  Committee  assumes  full  responsibility  for  the 
nccurnoy  of  the  statistics  presented  in  tliis  study,  and 
tlie  Bureau  of  the  Census  assumes  responsibility  f(U'  the 
presentation  of  the  figures  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid 
disdosintr,  even  approxinuitely,  any  information  per- 
taining to  an  individual  company  or  concern. 

In  order  to  measure  concentration  within  each  of  the 
Census  industries,  the  reports  of  all  establishments  in 
each  industry  under  a  common  ownership  were  com- 
bined, and  treated  as  those  of  a  single  producer.  In- 
fornuition  is  shown  for  the  four  and  eight  most  impor- 
tant producers  in  each  of  275  Census  industry  classifica- 
tions. 

Special  tabulations  were  prepared  from  the  1935 
Census  of  Manufactures  data,  ranking  all  the  producers 
witliin  each  industry  according  to  three  criteria,  namely, 
value  of  products,  total  persons  employed  (wage  earners 
plus  salaried  employees)  and  "value  added  by  manu- 
facture" within  the  industry.  In  the  tables  presented, 
industries  are  grouped  according  to  size  based  on  total 
number  of  persons  employed.  Those  employing  100,- 
000  or  more  persons  in  1935  appear  in  the  first  section 
of  the  tables,  those  employing  between  25,000  and 
100,000  are  shown  in  the  second  section  of  the  tables, 
and  those  eni|)loving  less  than  25,000  persons  appear 
in  the  third  section.  Within  each  of  these  groups  on 
table  I,  industries  are  arranged  according  to  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  persons  employed  in  each  industry 
b}'  the  four  {)roducers  emplo3'ing  the  greatest  number 
of  persons  in  the  industry.  In  table  II  industries  are 
arranged  accoiding  to  the  ])roportion  of  the  value  of 
product  of  each  industry  contributed  by  the  largest 
four  producers  in  the  industry.  In  many  of  the  indus- 
tries, the  ranking  of  the  eight  largest  j)r()ducers  by 
value  of  products  and  by  "value  added  by  manufac- 
ture" was  the  same.  Table  III  shows  only  those  indus- 
tries in  which  the  largest  four  or  the  largest  eight  pro- 
ducers ranked  according  to  "value  atlded  by  manu- 
facture" difl'ered  from  those  in  tlie  table  showing  pro- 
ducers rardvcd  according  to  value  of  j)n)(lucts. 

Six  small  industries  were  so  concentrated  that  the 
data  for  the  largest  four  and  the  largest  eight  producers 
could  not  be  shown  without  )i[)pr()ximate  disclosure  of 
information  held  confiilential  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus.    These  industries  are  listed  separately  in  table  III. 

In  certain  industries,  particularly  the  textile  indus- 


*  Appendix  7  was  prepared  by  Grace  W.  Knott,  assisted  by  Ruth  Rosenwald. 


tries,  the  practice  by  some  manufacturers  of  letting  out 
work  on  a  contract  basis  to  independent  contract  shops 
occasions  slight  distortion  in  the  relationship  between 
total  persons  employed  and  number  of  wage  earners 
and  the  value  of  product,  cost  of  materials,  and  "value 
added  by  manufacture." 

In  each  table  data  are  shown  indicating  the  activity 
of  the  largest  four  and  the  largest  eight  jjroducers  as  re- 
flected in  the  following  items  along  with  the  percent 
which  these  constitute  of  the  total  industry. 

1.  Nund)er  of  persons  employed  (salaried  employees 
and  average  number  of  wage  earners). 

2.  Wages  and  salaries. 

3.  Wage  earners. 

4.  Wages. 

5.  Value  of  product. 

6.  Cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased 
electric  energy. 

7.  Value  added  by  manufacture. 

In  these  tables,  the  Census  Bureau  definition  of  terms 
is  employed.  Wliere  noncensus  terms  are  used  in  the 
tables  the  exact  meaning  is  given  in  the  general  de- 
scription of  terms  below: 

1 .  Number  of  persons  employed. — The  figures  for  the 
number  of  "persons  employed"  as  used  in  this  report  is 
the  sum  of  the  number  of  salaried  employees  as  of  De- 
cember 15,  and  the  average  number  of  wage  earners 
for  the  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  data  for 
persons  employed  in  central  administrative  offices  or 
proprietors  and  firm  members. 

2.  Number  of  wage  earners. — The  figures  for  the  num- 
ber of  wage  earners  is  the  quotient  of  the  total  man- 
months  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  divided 
by  12,  resulting  in  an  average  for  the  year. 

3.  Wages. — The  figures  shown  for  this  item  represent 
the  total  amount  paid  to  wage  earners  during  the  year. 

4.  Value  of  product. — The  amounts  under  this  head- 
ing are  the  values,  at  the  factory  or  plant,  of  all  com- 
modities produced  (or,  for  some  industries,  receipts  for 
work  done)  during  the  census  year,  whether  sold, 
transferred  to  other  plants,  or  held  in  stock. 

5.  Cost  of  materials,  etc. — The  amounts  under  this 
heading  inchule  the  following  census  categories:  ma- 
terials, mill  and  shoj)  supphes  and  containers,  fuel,  and 
purchased  electric  energy  used  during  the  period 
covered. 

6.  Value  added  by  manufacture. — This  figure  is  cal- 
culated by  subtracting  the  cost  of  materials,  supplies, 
contiwners,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy  from 
the  value  of  products. 
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7.  Establishment. — The  term  "establishment"  is  used 
here  with  the  same  meaning  as  that  adopted  by  the 
Census  Bureau.     As  a  rule  it  signifies  a  single  plant 


or  factory.  In  a  few  cases  it  refers  to  two  or  more 
plants  operated  under  a  common  ownership  and 
located  in  the  same  city,  or  in  the  same  county  but  in 


Table  I.- — Concentration  in  manufacturing  ind 

(Values  in  thous 


1408 
1407 

1112 
1303 

123 
1502 
212 
904 
105 


102 
510 

407 
213 
203 
1305 
215 

309 

234 
508 

311 

216 


1652 
803 
629 

1123 

1301 
201 
1410 

1310 


705 
1319 
1212 

1008 
608 
1109 
1608 
626 
703 

1127 
1304 


410 
1322 
1318 

116 
907 
802 

209 
1017 


Industry 


Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motorcycles.. 
Motor-vehicle   bodies   and    motor-vehicle 
parts. 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Meat  packing,  wholesale  _ 

Railroad  repair  shops,  steam 

Wool  and  hair  manufactu  res 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  rubber 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables; 
preserves,  jellies,  fruit  butters,  pickles, 
and  sauces. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper  and 
periodical. 

Paper 

Men's  cotton  garments 

Cotton  manufactures 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  not 

elsewhere  classified. 
Furniture,  including  store  and  office  fix- 
tures. 

Knit  goods 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music,  and 

job. 
Lumber  and  timber  products,  not  else- 
where classified. 
Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel, 
n.  e.  c. 


Cigarettes _. 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes. 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware,  not  elsewhere 
classified. 

Agricultural  implements 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden, 
including  repair  work. 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerating  and  ice- 
making  apparatus. 

Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus 
and  steam  fittings. 

Petroleum  refining 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys,  products,  except 
aluminum,  n.  e.  c. 

Glass 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


3 


Wages  and 
salaries 


W  age 
earners 


Wages 


Ct3 

®  a 
Ph-- 


Value  of 
product 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.i 


a 
< 


a  to 
<"  a 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture a 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
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1 18, 557 
161.924 

179,  282 
88,641 

53,636 
51.  974 
39.  446 
45.502 
20,600 


38.  364 
33,003 

15, 195 
14,  050 
36.  253 
11.927 
10,260 

7.877 

12,252 
7,940 

10,444 

5,870 


Chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Hardware,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Cigars _ 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes . . . 

Gas,     manufactured,     illuminating     and 
heating. 

Wirework,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Engines,     turbines,    water    wheels,    and 

windmills. 
Structural   and   ornamental   metal   work, 
made  in  plants  not  operated  in  connec- 
tion w-ith  rolling  mills. 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Foundries.--. -, 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Flour  and  other  grain-mill  products 

Leather:  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Rubbergoodsother  than  tires,  inner  tubes, 
and  boots  and  shoes. 

Rayon  manufactures 

Pottery  including  porcelain  ware 


72.4 
62.0 

186,  393 
241,  401 

74.7 
64.9 

108,  793 
152, 881 

74.0 
63.5 

167,  622 
223,  579 

77.2 
68.1 

2.  080,  334 
1,  076,  150 

87,0 
69.4 

1,  594.  924 
733,  285 

88  0 
73.  1 

48.5.410 
342.  865 

84.3 
62.6 

40 
42 

46.0 
39.7 

237.606 
126,  599 

46.3 
43.7 

166.  280 
69,  721 

46.2 
38.8 

206,616 
86,  073 

47.0 
43.5 

951,819 
426,276 

49.3 
44.4 

578,  380 
142,079 

52.1 
38.3 

373.  439 
284,197 

45.5 
48.2 

76 
106 

38.7 
3fi.  0 
22.4 
21  0 
16.3 

95,639 
70.  771 
37,  765 
41,804 
17,549 

53.1 
35.4 
21.3 
21,0 
19.5 

41,301 
48,  833 
37,  474 
43,  872 
19,  475 

35.4 
36,0 
22,5 
21.7 
16.7 

73,  259 
63,063 
33,  969 
39,  432 
14,  857 

53.7 
35,2 
22  3 
23,0 
21.1 

1,  313,  029 
133.  989 
164.  186 
158,  822 
147,  587 

55.6 
36  0 
23,  1 
24.7 
22.7 

1,  151,  767 
63,203 
105,  342 
86,  407 
78,645 

56,7 
37.2 
24,4 
25.9 
19.2 

161,  262 
70,  786 
58,844 
72,415 
68,942 

48.5 
35.1 
21,  1 
23  3 
28.7 

94 
119 
36 
66 
86 

16,0 
14.1 

49. 838 
70,728 

17.3 
17.0 

35.  608 
17,499 

16.3 
14.7 

44,448 
35,  574 

17.9 
18.4 

222.898 
242,  195 

18.0 
20.3 

102, 176 
57,  626 

15.2 
24.6 

120.  722 
184,  509 

21.4 
19.3 

259 
55 

13.2 
10.9 
9.2 
8.4 
6.1 

17,  190 
9,735 
26,263 
17,628 
11,  269 

12.2 
11.2 
9.5 
8.8 
6.5 

13,  652 
13,  405 
35,  430 
9,402 
9,416 

13.2 
11.0 
9.2 
8.6 
6.1 

14,200 
8,722 
24,581 
12,  867 
9,635 

12.9 
11.8 
9,9 
9.8 
6.6 

98,  519 
35,  140 
82,  .831 
40.033 
27,651 

13.8 
10  6 
8.0 
6.9 
4.5 

59.637 
17.  333 
49,  169 
13,  227 
12,  592 

13.9 
9.5 
7.8 
6.1 
4.3 

38,  882 
17,  807 
33,  662 
26,806 
15,059 

13.8 
12.0 
8.3 
7.4 
4.6 

42 
48 
25 
12 
16 

6.4 

6,793 

4.7 

7,303 

5.6 

5,926 

5.2 

23,192 

5.3 

11,  657 

5.6 

11,  535 

5.1 

17 

5.3 
4.8 

13,  178 
11,986 

6.1 
4.7 

11,728 
6,632 

5.3 
6.2 

12,243 
8,795 

6.7 
6.2 

29,996 
30,876 

4.9 
4.4 

10. 439 
7,745 

3.5 
4.0 

19,  557 
23,131 

6.3 
4.6 

13 
10 

3.9 

10,  538 

5.0 

10,050 

3.9 

9,780 

5.3 

24,752 

4.5 

7,661 

3.7 

17,091 

5.0 

17 

2.0 

3,865 

1.2 

5,662 

2.2 

3,352 

1.4 

16,631 

1.3 

8,627 

1.4 

8,004 

1.2 

11 

33.0 
5.1 

19.2 
7.6 

7.7 
28.6 
5.2 
6.4 
3.1 


1.4 

.5 

7.1 

4.1 

2.0 

.5 

.5 
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23,478 
62, 172 
40,507 
22,209 

42,  765 
17,234 
23,157 

19,  162 

13,  195 

35,  246 

19,  587 
27,  267 

27,236 
28,004 

16,  346 

17,  342 
10,828 

6,956 

7,963 
7,301 

8,622 


6.216 
19.  967 
6,547 

6.  593 
10,  362 
8,706 

13,700 
5,667 


90.3 
79.4 
74.8 
70.1 

70.0 
62.2 
45.2 


38.3 
37.6 
37.4 

37.1 
34,9 
34.4 
29.6 
28.0 
27.7 

27.7 
26.2 


24.  2 
20.5 
20  3 

19.5 
18.9 
18.7 

18.6 
18.1 


19.653 
80,  787 
43,  755 
26,  072 

57,  892 
IS.  995 
31,447 

24,279 

15,  724 

56,061 
22.645 
34,323 

34.  ,540 
42.016 
20.  138 
11,703 
14.  659 
11,094 

8,992 
11,455 


6,775 
28.  563 
9,026 

8,768 
13,512 
10,  767 

10,738 
6,359 


89.1 
83.2 
74.7 
70.3 

73.6 
52.4 
44.7 


39.1 
39.2 
36.6 

40.2 
35,9 
37.1 
30.1 
25.7 
29.4 

26.6 
29.7 

22.6 


24.0 
24.7 
20.2 

20.9 
20.3 
20.5 

17.2 
18.9 


22,  156 
4,5.644 
38.  299 
19,  015 

37,  155 
16,  031 
20,272 


30,007 
16,  162 
23,631 

24,  731 
23.  417 
14,  479 
16,  591 
8,687 
6,197 

7,334 
5,656 

7,414 


5.794 
19.  560 
6,036 

6.  621 
9,644 
7,660 

13,  432 
6.413 


90.6 
79.9 
76.8 
69.2 

70.3 
52.6 
46.2 

46.3 

42.7 

38.8 
36.1 
37.6 

36.8 
3.5.6 
34.9 
29.6 
31.0 
31.5 

29.1 
26.7 

27.2 

24.6 
21.8 
21.8 

21.2 
19,0 
18.7 

19.  1 
18.8 

16,425 
66, 080 
38,980 
19,  656 

48,306 
16,  191 
24,875 

20,136 

12,729 

43,620 
15,  571 
27,  215 

29,344 
30,  692 
17,005 
10,  202 
10,  381 
9,411 

7,574 
7,887 


5,877 
27,627 
7,838 

6,890 
11,804 
8,555 

9.931 
6,613 


89.7 
84.4 
76  9 
70.6 

75.1 
53.2 
44.9 


39,8 
36.3 
37.8 

41.1 
38.  1 
40.1 
30,5 
32,2 
34.1 

29.8 
29.4 


25.1 
28.  0 
22.8 

25.4 
21.  1 
21.7 

18.1 
20.0 


723,262 
361,  202 
137,  520 
234,086 

210, 972 
65,  185 
69,  392 


43,206 

701.  298 
64.349 
142,  358 

127.  436 
240.  293 
63.  689 
58.225 
134.  129 
107,  776 

25,  485 
28,899 

39,000 


37.  875 
60,  223 
20,  196 

248,250 
67,  071 
33,  024 

37.912 
12,468 


80  9 
74.3 
80.1 

72.4 
61.1 
44.8 


38.2 
27.0 
36.2 

44.9 
35.9 
36.3 
38.5 
32.2 
31.2 

21.7 


22,7 
24.1 
20.9 

29.1 
21.8 
18.5 

18.6 
18.7 


670,  348 
213,  723 
46,  742 
167,  268 

89.0 
80.6 
72.6 
81,  1 

152.  914 
147, 479 
90,778 
66,827 

92.5 
81.7 
75.2 
77.4 

9 
12 
15 
76 

31.0 
28.6 
46.9 
36.8 

102,000 
29,366 
27,106 

73.2 
47  0 
44.8 

108,  972 
36,  829 
42,286 

71.8 
65.0 
44.8 

22 
8 
17 

9.1 
6.5 
3.1 

61,440 

44.2 

51,  878 

48.1 

7 

2.5 

13,  802 

36.9 

29,404 

39.6 

15 

5.5 

573,  791 
24,  306 
83,287 

38.8 
23.4 
37.9 

127.  507 
30.043 
59,  071 

35.4 
30.8 
34.0 

64 
9 
22 

16.2 
4.6 
2.0 

45,  574 
109.  103 
19,331 
30.  481 
69.409 
26.088 

41.4 
33.2 
33.7 
39.2 
29.9 
26.7 

81,  861 
131.  190 
34.  358 
37.  744 
64.  720 
81,688 

47.1 
38-6 
38,0 
37-8 
34-9 
32.9 

38 
73 
9 
26 
50 
57 

17.8 
12.8 
2.2 
3.6 
4.7 
11.0 

11,  307 
10,286 

20.3 
24.5 

14,  178 
18,  613 

22.9 
32.1 

10 
4 

1.9 
2.6 

26,  141 

27.2 

13,  859 

20.3 

21 

1.9 

21,  893 

22,  169 
7,538 

22.8 
24.7 
28.0 

15.  982 
38.  054 
12,  658 

22.5 
23.7 
18.1 

31 
6 
6 

16.5 
.5 
.8 

206,868 
41,  386 
16,069 

28.9 
20.9 
19.6 

41,382 
25.  685 
16,955 

30.2 
23.3 
17.6 

40 
27 
11 

1.8  ' 

7.1 

2.7 

23,975 
3,545 

21.2 
19.7 

13.937 
8,913 

16.2 
18.2 

22 
7 

4.9 
2.8  , 

For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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different  inimicipalities  or  uniiicorporateil  places  hav- 
ing fewer  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

8.  Producer. — The  tenn  "producer"  is  used  in  this 


report  to  include  all  establishments  witliiii  an  iiulustry 
which  are  under  common  ownership,  regardless  of  the 
location  of  individual  establishments. 


ustries,  1935,  bastd  on  number  of  persons  employed 
ands  o(  dollars) 


Largest  eight  producers 


Persons 
employed 


S 

3 

z 


11 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Wage 
earners 


Wages 


U 


o  >. 


Value  of 
product 


8| 


Cost  of 


Value  added 

Number  of 

,  etc.! 

by  manufac- 

establish- 

ture' 

ments 

^ 

<u 

,^ 

1 

s 

O  >. 

II 

o 

gs 

g 

fef^ 

H 

3 

!S^ 

a,-= 

< 

&.■- 

z 

a." 
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142,527 
184.214 

87.1 
70.5 

220,960 
273.762 

88.6 
73.6 

130.365 
172,319 

88.7 
71.6 

197,069 
249.422 

90,8 
76,0 

228,660 
103,850 

58.7 
46.5 

308,231 
147,677 

60.1 
50.9 

212,668 
82, 376 

.59.  1 
45.8 

269,844 
101,408 

61,4 
51,2 

65.B16 
76,  791 
50.349 
56,019 
23,849 

47.3 
53.2 
28.6 
25.9 
18.9 

109, 898 
106,855 
49,3,53 
53.134 
20,856 

61.0 
53.4 
27.9 
26.6 
23.2 

51,430 
72, 101 
47,  778 
53,934 
22,373 

44.1 
53.  1 
28.7 
26.7 
19.2 

84,063 
95,  436 
44,050 
49,611 
17,424 

61,6 
.W,  2 
28,9 
28,9 
24.7 

62.427 
40,  021 

21.9 
17.1 

67,399 
84,084 

23.4 
20.2 

48. 263 
22,354 

22,1 

18.8 

59.115 
43,225 

23.7 
22.4 

22,166 
22,  554 
58,735 
16,648 
15,812 

19.3 
17.5 
14.8 
11.7 
9.4 

26, 157 
14.204 
40,  090 
24.  331 
17,048 

18.6 
16  4 
14.5 
12.  1 
9.8 

19,826 
21,770 
57, 557 
13,  003 
14,638 

19.2 
17.9 
15  0 
11.8 
9,5 

21,478 
12.9.33 
37,688 
17,888 
14,646 

19.5 
17.5 
1,^.2 
13  6 
10.1 

11,841 

8.0 

11,426 

7.9 

10,801 

8,3 

9,638 

8.5 

20,216 
10,863 

8.7 
6.5 

20,  210 
16.  677 

9.4 

6.5 

19,183 
8,357 

8,7 
6  6 

18,387 
11,688 

10.  0 
6.9 

17, 191 

6.4 

18.387 

8.8 

16,418 

6,4 

16,704 

9.1 

9,871 

3.4 

6,527 

2.1 

9,564 

3,7 

5,853 

2.4 

2.252,640 
,191,506 

1,231,382 
502,278 

1,500,135 
199,765 
233,745 
198, 183 
197. 627 


316,  718 
303,  971 

153,  715 
55.  728 

144, 572 
64,175 
45, 576 

38,303 

51,687 
45, 175 

42, 012 

28,216 


94.2 

76  8 

63.8 
52.3 

63.5 
.M.  7 
32.9 
30.8 
30.4 

25.6 
25.5 

21.6 
16  8 
14.0 
11.0 

7.4 

8.8 

8.5 
6.5 

7.6 

2.2 
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25,795 
57,716 
48.411 
23.  532 

51.915 

22,  124 
32,620 

24,951 

16,497 

53,375 

23,  605 
35,  153 

35. 875 
3S.  171 
20,  775 
23,244 
13,  557 
11,621 

10,418 
11.378 

10,483 


26,117 
7,657 

8,738 
16,239 
12,230 

19,503 
8,589 


99.2 
87.8 
S9  4 
74.3 

85.0 
67.0 
63.6 


58.0 
45.3 
48.2 

48.  9 
47.5 
43.7 
39.7 
35.  1 
46  3 

36,2 
40,9 

30,1 


31,0 

20,8 
28,1 

25,8 
29,6 
26,3 

26,5 
27,5 


21,  786 
87,996 
52,  157 
27,549 

68,780 
24,  187 
44,997 


S3,  778 
2(>,  451 
43,  753 

45.304 
55,  991 
2.').  082 
l.'i.  .VS 
IS.  SIX 
IS.  .'i07 

12.  3.59 
17.268 

12,203 


9.004 
35.  2:i9 
12,  724 

11,745 
20.  4-18 
15,117 

15,500 
9,549 


98,8 
90,6 
89.0 
74  3 

87  5 
66,  7 
64,0 


58,4 
4,i,8 
46,6 

52,8 
47.8 
46-  2 
40.  1 
32  3 
49.0 

36.6 
44.7 

28.6 


31.9 

30.  5 
28.5 

28,  1 
.30  7 
28.8 

24.8 
28.3 


24.285 
5<J,  330 
4.5.  477 
20,214 

45,125 
20,630 
28,352 

22,256 

14,417 

45,719 
19, 735 
30,443 

32.  570 
31.663 

18.  297 
22,280 
10.  697 
9,967 

9,395 
8.928 

8,913 


7,357 
25.  130 
6.817 

7,189 
15.108 
10, 539 

18,977 
8,103 


99.3 
88.  I 
90.0 
73.5 

85.4 
67.7 
63.2 

.59.9 

5.3.2 

.59.  1 
44.  1 

48.4 

,38.5 
48.1 
44.  1 
39,8 
3S.  6 
50,6 

37.3 
40.5 


31.  1 
2S.  0 
29.5 

27.1 
29,7 
26,1 


1.8,  182 
71,678 
4,i,  041 
20,788 

57,258 
20,816 
35,382 

24,446 

15, 617 

66,135 
18,  679 
34,653 

38,069 
40,  105 
20,  677 
13.  660 
12.8.16 
14.897 

10,  052 
12,106 

9,106 


7,646 
33,  122 
10,606 

8,642 
17,679 
11,972 


27,0      14,110 
28,  1        8,  329 


99,3 
91.6 
90.  0 
74.7 

89  0 
68.4 
63.8 


60.3 
43.5 

48.  1 

53.3 

49.8 
48.8 
40,8 
39  9 
53.9 

39,5 
45,1 

32,3 


32,7 
33  6 
3tt8 

31,9 
31.7 
30.4 

25.7 
29.7 


801,002 
403,  364 
107.  006 
250  288 

255, 564 
87,049 
100,  158 

130, 087 


1.082,484 
77,  569 
206,019 

173  266 
324.614 
67,  2:)0 
76,  660 
174,  168 
193, 962 

41,481 
47.233 

50.  622 


57, 669 
82,311 
29,771 

315,  798 
105,  753 
50,943 

53,918 
19,424 


99.4 
90,  4 
90.2 
85,6 


68,2 
64,7 


58,9 
38,6 
52,4 

61,0 
48,5 
45.  5 
50.7 
41.8 
56.1 

3.5.3 
47.2 


34.5 
32.9 
30.7 

37.0 
34.3 
28.5 

26.4 
29.1 


037,  296 
238,038 
57,  .MS 
180, 567 

123,  357 
41,122 
40,688 


870,  741 
37,  51 1 
125,  494 

70, 572 
148,  460 
25.  041 
40.  964 
93.  994 
51,847 

19,251 
20,683 


34,  575 
30,284 
10,  334 

265,403 
66,  697 
25,107 

33,120 
5,214 


1,719,112 
798,298 

94.8 
79.6 

533, 528 
393,208 

92,5 
71.8 

47 

55 

744, 344 
176,621 

67.0 
47.6 

487,038 
325,  657 

59  3 
55,2 

95 
124 

1,312,604 
92,882 
150,452 
108, 038 
119.905 

64.7 
.54.  6 
34.9 
32,4 
29.3 

187.431 
106.883 
83.293 
90,145 
77,  722 

56  4 
53,0 
29,9 
29  0 
32,3 

113 
181 
65 
83 
108 

154,539 
73,072 

23.0 
31.2 

162,  179 
230,899 

28,7 
24,1 

348 
59 

90,983 
30,2,S8 
90,805 
24,002 
21,  247 

21.2 
16  6 
14.5 
11.0 
7.3 

62,  732 
25,  554 
S3,  767 
40,173 
24,329 

22,2 
17,  1 
13,3 

u.o 

7.5 

63 
80 
58 
23 
26 

19,064 

9.2 

19,239 

8.5 

22 

21,  369 
11, 163 

7.2 
5.7 

30,  318 
34,  012 

9,7 
6.7 

26 
53 

12,997 

6  2 

29.015 

8.4 

26 

14,  522 

2.3 

13,694 

2.1 

21 

38.8 


24.0 
8.9 

9.2 
43  5 
9.3 

8.  1 
3  9 


Hie 

6  8 
4.7 


99.4 
89  7 
89  2 
87.6 

164,  306 

165.  326 
109.  451 

69.720 

99,4 
91,6 
90  7 
80,7 

14 
16 
20 
87 

88.5 
65  9 
67.3 

132,  207 
45. 927 
59,  470 

87.1 
70  5 
63  0 

33 
15 

26 

57.7 

62,  963 

58.4 

11 

47.4 

37,  240 

50.1 

26 

58,9 
.16.2 
57.1 

211,743 
40,  058 
80.525 

58.8 
41.  1 
46.4 

94 
13 
63 

64.2 
45.  1 
43.  0 
52.  6 
40.5 
53.0 

102,  694 
176.  I,i4 
42,  1,H9 
3.1.  69« 
80,  174 
142,115 

59  0 
51.9 
46  7 
4S.  0 
43.  3 
57.3 

49 

90 
15 
.35 
70 
109 

34.6 
49.2 

22,  2.30 
26,550 

3.1.9 
45.8 

25 
9 

35.2 

18,071 

26.5 

28 

35.9 
33.7 
38.4 

23,  094 
52.027 
19,  437 

32.5 
32.4 
27.8 

39 

48 
12 

37.1 
3.3.7 
30.5 

50,  395 
39, 0.16 
25,836 

36  8 
35.4 
26.9 

93 

51 
15 

29  3 
29  0 

20,798 
14,  2;o 

22.7 
29.1 

28 

12 

48.3 
38.  1 
62.5 
42.7 

13.7 
12.2 
4.7 


23,8 
6,6 
5,7 

23.0 

15,8 
3,7 
4,7 
6,5 

21,0 

4,7 
6  0 


20,7 
3.8 
1,6 

4,2 
1.3,3 
3,6 

6.3 

4.7 


Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motorcycles. 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and  motor-vehicle 
parts. 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Meat  i>ackine,  wholesale... 

Railroad  repair  shops,  steam 

Wool  and  hair  manufactures 

Boots  and  sh(H'S.  other  than  rubber 

Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables: 
preserves,  jellies,  fruit  butters,  pickles, 
and  sauces. 

Bread  an<I  other  bakery  products 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper  and 
periodical. 

Paper 

Men's  cotton  garments , 

Cotton  manufactures 

Machinery,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Afen's.  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  not 
elsewhere  classified. 

Furniture,  including  .store  and  olBcefl.'cturcs 


Knit  goods 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music,  and 
job. 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  not  else- 
where classified. 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel, 
n,  e,  c. 


Cigarettes 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes - , 

Raycjn  and  allied  products 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware,  nut  elsewhere 
cla,ssifle<l. 

.Vgrieultural  implements 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden, 
including  repair  work. 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerating  and  ice- 
making  apparatus. 

Steam  and  hia-water  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings. 

Petroleum  refining 

Radio  aiiparatus  and  phonographs. 

Nonferrous-mctal  alloys,  products,  except 
aluminum,  □,  e.  c. 

Glass 

Chemicals,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Hardware,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Cigars. .- 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes 

Gas,  manufaitured,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing. 

Wirework,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels,  and  wind- 
nulls. 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work, 
made  in  plants  not  operated  in  connec- 
tion with  rolling  mills. 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Foundries 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Flour  and  ot  her  grain-mill  products 

Leather:  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Rubber  goods  ol  her  than  tires,  inner  tubes, 
and  boots  and  shoes. 

Rayon  manufactures 

Pottery,  including  porcelain  ware 


1408 
1407 

1112 
1303 

123 

1602 
212 
904 
105 


102 
510 

407 
213 
203 
1305 
215 

309 

234 

508 

311 
216 


1652 
803 
629 

1123 

1301 
201 
1410 

1301 

1119 

705 
1319 
1212 

1008 
608 
1109 
1608 
626 
703 

1127 
1304 


410 
1322 
1318 

116 
907 
802 

209 
1017 


242 
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Table  I. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thous 


611 
204 

408 
1004 

1307 
1121 

119 
304 
112 
210 
1129 

1326 
134 
402 
314 


31314 

1010 

'624 

602 

1609 

623 
3  1003 

222 

1115 
619 

1105 
612 
124 

1312 
613 
1636 

1106 
801 

1206 
606 
610 

1201 
307 

1208 
113 
108 

1641 
403 

1116 

1222 

1001 

1022 
120 

312 
1631 
1211 

131 
1021 

1405 
109 

106 
603 

503 

631 

129 

1634 


Industry 


Drugs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon,  and 

silli. 

Paper  goods,  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Clay  products  (other  than  pottery)  and 

nonclay  refractories. 

Machine  tools 

Stoves  and  ranges  (other  than  electric)  and 

warm-air  furnaces. 

Ice,  manufactured 

Bo.xes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Confectionery 

Silk  manufactures 

Stamped    and    pressed    metal    products; 

enameling,  japanning,  and  lacquering. 

Machine  shops -,- 

Liquors,  malt -  -  - 

Boxes,  paper,  not  elsewhere  classified    

Planing-mill  products  (including  general 

millwork),  made  in  planing  mills  not 

connected  with  sawmills. 


Typewriters  and  parts 

Graphite,  ground  and  refined 

Oils,  essential 

A  mmunition  and  related  products 

Combs  and  hairpins,  other  than  metal  and 
rubber. 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  linseed 

China  firing  and  decorating,  not  done  in 
potteries. 

Asphalted-felt-base  floor  covering;  lino- 
leum. 

Safes  and  vaults 

Ink.  writing _ 

Files 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


S 

3 


Wages  and 
salaries 


AVage 
earners 


u 


Wages 


Value  of 
product 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc  ^ 


Value  aded 

by  manufac- 

facturer  > 


a 

< 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
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5,510 

17.5 

7.742 

17.5 

4,630 

20.9 

5,298 

24.1 

68,151 

23,4 

12.653 

15.9 

12, 457 

14.7 

11,454 

16.1 

9.912 

15.0 

30,275 

13.5 

5.142 

15.6 

5.706 

14.4 

4.397 

16.0 

4.283 

16.2 

25,946 

13.2 

7.256 

14.8 

5,661 

12.9 

6,989 

15.6 

5.  121 

14.8 

21,412 

19.2 

4.994 

14.0 

8,060 

15.4 

3.729 

13.2 

5.760 

15.5 

16,  181 

13.3 

6,676 

13.9 

8,177 

14.4 

6.175 

14.8 

7,170 

16.2 

24,339 

13.1 

3.543 

13.3 

4,468 

12.8 

2.861 

15.1 

3,331 

16,2 

24.957 

19,5 

2.804 

11.2 

2,283 

11.9 

2.591 

11.2 

1.832 

12.2 

8,359 

13.2 

5,721 

9.9 

5,350 

10.3 

5.296 

10.2 

4,274 

10.9 

31,960 

12.3 

5.527 

9.4 

4,375 

9.3 

5,104 

9.2 

3,668 

9.  1 

8.189 

5.5 

5.266 

9.3 

6,627 

9.7 

4,622 

9.3 

5,027 

9.8 

25,060 

12.0 

8.980 

9.0 

11.957 

8.9 

7,674 

9.3 

9,402 

9.6 

30,326 

7.2 

4.227 

8.8 

8,117 

9.8 

3,567 

9.1 

6,824 

10.2 

49.293 

11.8 

5.564 

8.8 

6,331 

9.0 

4,802 

8.7 

4,851 

9.6 

42.031 

14.1 

2,911 

5.1 

2,736 

4.8 

2,584 

5.4 

2,255 

5.3 

9.104 

4.6 
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303 


5.801 
242 


Dnig  grinding 

Oleomargarine,  not  made  in  meat-packing 

establishments. 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

Explosives 

Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 

projection  apparatus. 

Firearms __ 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Bone  black,  carbon  black,  and  lamp  black. 

Compressed  and  liquefied  gases 

Aluminum  products 

Cork  products _. 

Gold  leaf  and  foil 

Corn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil,  and  starch 

Chewing  gum 

Soda  fountains  and  accessories 

Cardboard,  not  made  in  paper  mills 

Saws, 


"Watchcases 

Asbestos  products  other  than  steam  pack- 
ing, pipe,  and  boiler  covering. 

Gypsum  products.. _ 

Shortenings,  vegetable  cooking  oils  and 
salad  oils. 

Matches 

Optical  goods 

Needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  slide 
and  snap  fasteners. 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Abrasive  wheels,  stones,  paper,  and  cloth 
and  related  products. 

Cars,  electric  and  steam  railroad 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  includ- 
ing confectionery. 

Cereal  preparations .., 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 

compounds. 
Engraving,  chasing,  etching,  and  diesink- 
ing. 

Sugar,  beet. 

Pens,    fountain    and    stylographic;    pen 
points,  gold,  steel,  and  brass. 


5,854 

895 
433 

2.671 
682 

1.241 

7,135 
4,256 
12.  396 

4.296 

15.  163 

856 

1.  569 
4.379 

16.911 
2,555 

466 
6,256 
1,827 
1,038 

553 

2,  S68 
1,628 
7.555 

2.650 
3.919 

3.630 
7.717 
7.326 

9.813 
5.589 

15.  770 
6.008 

5.862 
2.  133 

1.696 

10.  795 
6.730 
2.812 


91.8 
87.7 


87.6 


84.9 

84.4 
83.5 
83.0 
82,2 
82,1 

82,0 
80.6 
80.2 

78,6 
7S,3 
77,4 
77,0 
76,9 
76,6 
75,8 
74.2 
72,  6 
70.  t 
70,3 
69,2 
69.0 
68.9 
68.7 

68.0 


66.1 
65.5 
64.9 

64.3 
64.3 

64.2 
64.0 

63.7 
63.6 


63  3 
62,3 
61.6 


390 


246 
2,760 


7,791 

1,087 
589 

3,159 
832 

1,614 

9.334 
6.024 
18.541 

5.254 
15.  759 
1.166 
1.905 
5,892 
19. 418 
2.601 
391 
8.922 
2.342 
1.648 
760 
3.435 
2.  108 
8.113 

2.987 
4,459 

3,680 
10.295 
7,881 

11,921 
8.761 

20.019 
6.446 

7.537 
4,285 


13. 800 

8.225 
2.849 


83.3 

84.9 
83.0 
82,9 
83,4 
81.0 

80.6 
80,7 
79.9 

79,9 
79,4 
79,5 
78,4 
72,2 
75,  7 
74-0 
71,9 
75,  1 
75,1 
70,8 
69.8 
65.6 
68.7 
67.8 

66.2 
65.5 

67.0 
69.2 
63,2 

69,4 
68.4 

63.1 
62.2 


61.6 
6,-,  6 
59,7 


5.207 
215 


2.092 


5.479 

685 
322 
2,456 
491 
975 

6.288 
3.753 
9,754 

3.808 
13,  457 

642 

1.413 

2.  982 

14.819 

2.338 

427 
5,290 
1,722 

788 

448 
2.417 
1.399 
6,715 

2.357 
3.207 

3.354 
6.142 


8.932 
4.342 


13.  748 
5.353 


5,221 
1.690 


9.042 
,~.  678 
2.311 


96.5 


93.0 
90.3 


85.5 

84.7 
86.4 
84.3 
83.2 
82,9 

83.7 
82.1 
81.3 

78.4 
78.  p 
79.7 
77.3 
78,7 
76,9 
77.  I 
76,  7 
72,  1 
74,4 
71.9 
71.3 
70.6 
69,4 
69.8 

69.7 
66.2 

66.1 
63.5 
65.4 

64,5 
64.1 

64.0 
64.6 

66.2 
63  4 


6,5,0 
61  5 
61-  1 


250 


4.794 
177 


2.373 


6.931 

682 
320 

2,604 
479 

1,  105 

7.596 

4.776 

13.  005 

4.482 
12.  794 

800 

1.544 

3.373 

15.  732 

2.141 

301 
6.289 
1.990 
1.058 

482 
2.627 
1.654 
6,497 

2,425 
3,129 

3,183 
7.152 
6.258 

9.749 
5.964 

16.219 

5.  175 

6,  085 
2.954 


10. 468 
6.  161 
2.092 


95.8 


85.5 

85.3 
84.2 
85,  4 
79  7 
84.8 

83.9 
84.6 
82.3 

81,5 
79,4 
82,9 
79,7 
76,5 
77,4 
77.1 
74,7 
74,5 
82,3 
73.7 
75,2 
70,4 
71,0 


70.4 
66.5 

67.8 
69,2 
66.0 

70,1 
71.4 

63,0 
64.7 

71,4 
69,  1 


6S,2 
66,0 
61,0 


24.  136 
622 


42,  752 

2,808 
2,808 
7,879 
5.  195 
25,  615 

17,  857 
33.  351 
57.  395 

10.  670 

43.  243 
4.121 

12.  000 

33.  244 

79.  036 

10.  729 

1.135 

80. 058 

43.  450 

6.039 

2.288 

8.  6.53 

4.066 

24.089 

19.  804 
146.  797 

21.  400 
20. 767 

20.  804 

262.  388 
36.065 

72.099 
63.  058 

98.  213 

18.  458 


175. 870 
64.  737 
12.  595 


91.7 
88.1 


87.9 


81.6 

84.8 
83.0 
85,8 


78,9 
82,0 
77.6 

81.9 
81,3 
77.2 
81.0 
79.1 
76,0 
76,7 
63  6 
77,2 
91,0 
73,5 
61,9 
63,4 
58.2 
63.  1 

75,3 
69.0 

70.3 
61.9 
63.4 

69,6 
66.9 


67.8 


67,0 
57.1 


73.5 
68,  0 
70.4 


773 


9.580 
281 


42,938 


18, 941 

992 

1,  135 

1,917 

2,983 

18,127 

4,800 
13. 892 

12.  978 

2.680 
16. 895 
1.883 
4.088 
9.016 

44.  946 
5.531 

598 
53.  710 

13.  034 
3.086 
1.215 
2.567 
1.286 

10. 830 

6.278 
123.  574 

14.  039 
5.609 
5.409 

231.  740 
12.  544 

45.  631 
45.  874 

51.848 
7.867 

2.100 

102.  529 

48. 761 

3.690 


82.  1 


93,9 
89.2 

88.0 


79.1 

82.3 
80.2 
85.8 
88.  3 
77.8 

79.6 
81.7 
49.7 

79.  .1 
81.5 
76.2 
76.7 
80.2 
76,9 
78,8 
62.  3 
76.4 
87.0 
74.8 
62.5 
61,9 
46.6 
63.1 

70.4 
69.4 

73.7 
50.7 
58.' 3 

68.9 
60.5 

73.9 
69.1 

62.9 
54.6 

77.9 

73.5 
68.5 
63.8 


1.061 


14.  566 
341 


23.811 

1.816 
1.673 
6.962 
2.212 
7.488 

12. 057 
19.  4.59 
44.  417 

7.990 

26.  348 

2.  23S 

7.912 

24.228 

34.  090 

5.198 

537 

26.  348 

30.416 

2.953 

1.073 

6,086 

2.  7,=0 

13.  259 

13.  526 
23.  223 

7.361 
15.  158 
15.  395 

30.648 
23.  521 

26.  468 
17.184 

46.  365 
10.  591 

2.666 

73.341 
15.  976 
8.  S05 


9.9 


90.4 
87.2 


83.7 

86.1 
85.1 
85.8 
87.2 
82.2 

72.5 
82.2 
92.9 

82.9 
81.2 
78.0 
83,6 
78.7 
74.7 
74.6 
65.2 
79.0 
92.8 
72.2 
61.4 
64.0 
65.8 
63.  1 

77.8 


64.6 
67.3 
65.4 

74.7 
71.0 

68.2 
64.5 

72.2 
59.0 

53.7 

73.5 
66.5 
73.6 


6 
4 

41 
239 

16 

5 
16 
5 


15.753 

18.9 

52,  398 

2.5.1 

15 

14.  174 

13.9 

16,  101 

13.2 

10 

12.  657 

11,5 

13,289 

15.5 

10 

8.537 

22.5 

12,  875 

17.6 

51 

1617 

12.4 

11,664 

13,6 

4 

10,  074 

13.2 

14,265 

13.0 

9 

4,572 

16.3 

20,385 

20.3 

413 

4,500 

14,0 

3,859 

12.4 

38 

17.  019 

11,  1 

14.  941 

14.1 

6 

2.711 

3.9 

5.478 

6.8 

7 

13.104 

13.0 

11,956 

11.1 

8 

10.  495 

6,  1 

19,831 

8,0 

10 

14.811 

10.6 

34,482 

12.3 

6 

28.464 

16.9 

13,  567 

10.4 

39 

4,823 

4.4 

4.281 

4.9 

16 

1.5 
1.9 

1.8 
4.8 

1.5 
1.6 

10.7 

6.7 

.5 

1.  1 

1.  1 


53.8 
36.4 


56.3 

28.6 
18.2 
27,3 
33,3 
42.8 

12.8 
50.0 
5.1 

27.3 
50.0 
16.0 
74.5 
72.4 

a.  4 
a.  6 

18.6 
44.4 
19.2 
16.7 
25.0 
11.0 
13.8 
19.5 

45.8 
50.0 

37.5 
7.0 
10.0 

55.6 
5.3 

36.0 
9.1 

7.3 
23.9 

4.0 

7.6 
59.7 
7.8 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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ands  of  dollari] 
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at 
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1 

a 
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7.581 

24.1 

10,645 

24.0 

6.063 

27.4 

6,551 

29.8 

18,  747 

23.6 

18,  793 

22.1 

16.813 

23.6 

14,901 

22.5 

7.034 

21.3 

8  313 

21.0 

5.957 

21.7 

6,088 

23.0 

9,696 

19.7 

8,363 

19.0 

9,152 

20.5 

7,097 

20.5 

7.851 

22.  1 

12,056 

23.0 

6,009 

21.3 

8,594 

23.1 

9,203 

19.  1 

12,096 

21.3 

8.321 

19.9 

10,414 

23.5 

4.755 

17.9 

6,113 

17.5 

3,760 

19.8 

4.510 

21.9 

4.  179 

16.7 

3,580 

18.7 

3,874 

16.8 

2,939 

19.6 

9.  172 

15.8 

8,948 

17.3 

8,268 

15.9 

6.845 

17.4 

9,.'i03 

16.2 

7,474 

1,5.9 

8. 893 

16.0 

6,311 

15.6 

8.370 

14.8 

10,  392 

15.4 

7,390 

14.8 

8,038 

15.7 

13,008 

13.1 

17,664 

13.1 

11,141 

13.5 

13,873 

14.2 

6,037 

12.6 

11,778 

14.2 

5.187 

13.2 

9,057 

14.9 

8,398 

13.3 

9.651 

13.8 

7.390 

13.4 

7,582 

15.0 

4,225 

7.4 

4,195 

7.3 

3,703 

/.  ( 

3,416 

8.1 

97,109 

33.3 

49,608 

22.2 

46,484 

23.7 

29..S98 

26.6 

28,  .599 

23.5 

42,645 

23.0 

35,893 

28.0 

13,799 

21.8 

51,827 

19  9 

22,007 

14.7 

38,802 

18.6 

61, 157 

14.6 

74,  187 

17.7 

61,913 

20.7 

15,952 

8.1 

21,866 

26.2 

75.  243 

30.1 

27 

25,  138 

24.6 

24,  470 

20.  1 

20 

25,955 

23.6 

20,  529 

23.9 

22 

11,578 

30.5 

18, 020 

24.6 

03 

8,394 

23.1 

20.205 

23  6 

9 

14,899 

19.6 

27,  746 

25.3 

15 

6,949 

24.8 

28,944 

28.8 

563 

7,324 

22.8 

6.475 

20.8 

51 

29,435 

19.  2 

22,392 

21.  1 

16 

11,712 

16.8 

10,  295 

12.8 

13 

20,320 

20.1 

18  482 

17.2 

12 

28.649 

16.6 

32,508 

13.2 

20 

22,  703 

18.2 

5l,4H4 

18.4 

11 

4I,4.W 

24,6 

20,  458 

15.7 

52 

9.503 

8.7 

6,449 

7.4 

29 
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2.8 

3.8 

4.0 

5.9 

3.5 
2.7 

14.6 
7.7 
1.2 
2.0 
1.7 

.6 

1.7 
4.3 
1.  1 


16,834 

99.5 

18,686 

99.4 

15,333 

99.6 

16.  ,179 

99.7 

33,609 

99.3 

8,563 

99.2 

25.046 

99.3 

14 

'324 

100.0 

420 

100. 0 

256 

100.0 

261 

100.0 

2,122 

100.0 

942 

100.0 

1,180 

100.0 

9 

218 

9.3.2 

429 

95.1 

158 

95.2 

211 

96,3 

3.  472 

9.H.0 

2,675 

99.0 

897 

9.6.4 

8 

<  6, 320 

100.0 

6,676 

100.0 

5,.S99 

100.0 

5,121 

100,0 

28.307 

100.0 

10,200 

lOO.O 

16,  107 

100.0 

13 

265 

96.0 

268 

97.5 

229 

96.2 

189 

97.9 

685 

97.0 

310 

98.4 

375 

95.9 

8 

2,495 

96,2 

3,017 

95.4 

2,277 

96.9 

2,562 

96.7 

57,273 

96.0 

48,  324 

94.9 

10,949 

96.6 

21 

278 

87.1 

284 

88.8 

246 

88.5 

197 

87.9 

1,132 

89.3 

586 

90.9 

548 

87.8 

8 

'6,895 

100.0 

9,350 

100.0 

6,410 

100.0 

8,105 

100.0 

52,398 

100.0 

23,942 

100.0 

28,456 

100.0 

18 

1,M1 

97.2 

1,246 

97.3 

789 

97.5 

782 

97.8 

3,229 

97.5 

1.172 

97.3 

2,  057 

97.6 

8 

483 

93.2 

667 

94.0 

3,'i5 

91.2 

357 

93.  9 

3,167 

93,  6 

1,320 

93.3 

1.847 

93.9 

8 

3,039 

94,4 

3,612 

91.8 

2,759 

91  7 

2.912 

96.  5 

8.713 

94,9 

2.  112 

94.6 

6.601 

95.0 

10 

661 

93.4 

940 

94.2 

5.16 

94.2 

565 

94.0 

5,719 

96.7 

3.275 

96.9 

2.444 

96.3 

12 

1,418 

93.8 

1,875 

94,1 

1,111 

94.5 

1,238 

95.0 

31,110 

96,0 

22,298 

95.7 

8,812 

96.7 

10 

8,088 

93.0 

10,810 

93.4 

7,006 

93.3 

8.457 

93.4 

20,471 

90,4 

,6.396 

89.5 

14,075 

84.7 

9 

4,790 

90.7 

6,797 

91.1 

4.178 

91.4 

5,  251 

93.0 

37,845 

93,  1 

16.807 

93.  0 

22. 0.(8 

93.  1 

43 

13,256 

85.8 

20,086 

86.7 

10.370 

86.4 

13.921 

88.  1 

62.  821 

81,9 

15.  325 

.68.  6 

47,  496 

99.3 

15 

5,044 

92.3 

6,041 

91.8 

4,498 

92.6 

5,105 

92.9 

12,037 

92,4 

3.163 

93.4 

8,874 

92.1 

10 

•19,377 

100.0 

19,837 

lOO.O 

17,  246 

100.0 

16,113 

100,0 

53,  162 

100.0 

20,730 

100.0 

32.  432 

100.0 

12 

951 

8.'>.9 

1,302 

88.8 

716 

88.8 

878 

91,0 

4,660 

87.2 

2, 098 

84.9 

2.  .662 

89.3 

8 

1,847 

90.6 

2.203 

90.7 

1.664 

91.0 

1.777 

91,7 

13.615 

91.9 

4.879 

91.5 

8.  736 

92.2 

46 

4,771 

83.8 

6,  569 

80.4 

3.232 

85.3 

3.701 

84,0 

36.  178 

86,  1 

9. 665 

86.0 

26.  613 

86.1 

262 

18,330 

83.0 

21.  139 

82,4 

16,  115 

83.6 

17.  103 

84,  1 

87,060 

.83.  7 

49,215 

84.2 

37.  845 

82.9 

20 

2,976 

88,3 

3,070 

87.4 

2,711 

89.4 

2,485 

89.5 

12,612 

90,  2 

8,442 

91.8 

6.  170 

88.6 

11 

5,56 

88.5 

483 

88.8 

492 

88.3 

363 

87.6 

1,  569 

87,4 

830 

86.5 

729 

88.5 

9 

8,002 

92.9 

11.130 

93.  7 

6,807 

92.8 

7, 934 

94.0 

98,469 

95.0 

66,608 

94.8 

31.881 

95.  5 

20 

2,  184 

84.4 

2,750 

88.2 

2,001 

86.4 

2,222 

91.9 

46,499 

97.4 

14, 364 

9.6.9 

32.  136 

98.0 

9 

1,161 

78.6 

1.829 

78.6 

867 

79.1 

1,146 

79.8 

6.603 

80.4 

3,341 

81.0 

3.262 

79.8 

12 

689 

86.2 

972 

89.3 

539 

85.8 

665 

88.1 

3,296 

89.2 

1,765 

90.7 

1.  .631 

87.6 

9 

3,186 

76,7 

3,961 

75.6 

2.673 

78.0 

2.923 

78.3 

10,413 

76.  3 

3.145 

76.9 

7,268 

78.5 

15 

2,030 

8.').9 

2,631 

»i.7 

1,734 

86.0 

2,022 

86.8 

5.635 

80.7 

2.  103 

76.  2 

3.  632 

8.3.6 

8 

8,8,'>9 

80.6 

9,430 

78.8 

7,920 

82.3 

7.585 

81.6 

29,921 

78.4 

13,662 

79.6 

18,  259 

77.4 

19 

3,101 

79.6 

3,5.36 

78.3 

2,  718 

81.3 

2.833 

82.2 

22,723 

86.4 

7.623 

85.5 

15.100 

86.9 

42 

4,900 

83.1 

5,626 

82.7 

3,997 

82.5 

3,880 

82.4 

182,643 

85.9 

153,630 

86.3 

29,013 

83.4 

31 

4,797 

87.3 

4,7.W 

86.6 

4,478 

88.2 

4,152 

88.6 

27,789 

91.3 

17,646 

92.7 

10, 143 

89.0 

15 

8,473 

71.9 

11,195 

7.').  3 

6.808 

70.4 

7.792 

76.4 

23,739 

70.7 

6,818 

61.6 

16,  921 

75.1 

13 

8,189 

72.5 

8,978 

72.0 

7,311 

72.4 

6,956 

73.3 

25,018 

76.2 

6,582 

70,9 

18,  436 

78.3 

9 

12,830 

84.1 

15,004 

87.3 

11.609 

83.9 

12.  1.68 

87.4 

333,122 

88.3 

295,772 

88,0 

37,3.60 

91.0 

14 

6,160 

70.9 

9,433 

73,7 

4,814 

71.0 

6.454 

77.3 

39,291 

72.9 

13,910 

67.1 

25,381 

76.6 

9 

18.928 

77.1 

24.  317 

76.6 

16.  687 

77.7 

20,0.69 

77.9 

84,473 

84.0 

53,792 

87  2 

30,681 

79.0 

72 

7,  243 

77.2 

7,763 

74.9 

6,458 

77.9 

8,156 

77.0 

72,144 

77.5 

62,028 

78.3 

20,118 

75.5 

8 

6,851 

74.4 

8,706 

75.5 

6,085 

77.1 

6.963 

81.7 

120,662 

82.2 

65,054 

78.9 

65.508 

86.4 

15 

2,760 

82.3 

5,403 

85.4 

2.202 

82.6 

3,679 

86.0 

25,650 

79.3 

10,833 

76.  2 

14,817 

82.6 

15 

2,021 

75.8 

2,534 

72.4 

1,703 

77.4 

1,798 

73.4 

5,773 

75.4 

2,371 

87.9 

3,402 

68.5 

8 

12,368 

72.5 

16.  173 

72.2 

10.  394 

74.7 

1Z038 

78.5 

198,804 

83.1 

114,921 

82.4 

83,883 

84.1 

24 

9,181 

85.0 

10.906 

87.0 

7,844 

85.0 

8.201 

87.8 

85,081 

89.4 

64,082 

90.1 

20,999 

87.4 

62 

3,632 

79.5 

3,767 

79.0 

3,014 

79.7 

2,763 

80.6 

14,  777 

82.6 

4,167 

72.1 

10,  610 

87.7 

8 

0.0 

100.0 

7 

100. 0 

72.8 

84.0 
42.1 

lOO.  0 

57.2 
36.4 
45,5 
67,1 
71.4 

23.1 

58.1 
12.7 

45.6 
100.0 
32,0 
83,6 
79  4 
11,8 
32  4 
33.3 
65.6 
34.6 
25  0 
,66,  2 
18,3 
27.6 
28.4 

68.3 
64.6 

62.  5 
13.0 
18.0 


9.6 

48,0 
18.2 

13.6 
32  6 

8.0 

10  1 
80.5 
15.6 


Drugs  and  medicines 

Dyeing  and  flnisliinc  cotton,  rayon,  and 
silk. 

Paper  poods,  not  clscwiiorc  classified 

Clay  products  (otlier  than  pottery)  and 
nonciay  refractories. 

Machine  tools 

Stoves  and  ranpcs  (other  than  electric)  and 
warm-air  furnaces. 

Ice,  manufactured , 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes , 

Confectionery 

Siilc  manufactures, , 

Stamped  and  pressed  metal  products; 
enameling,  japanning,  and  lacquering. 

Machineshops , 

Lifjuurs,  malt 

B()xe.s,  paper,  not  elsewhere  classified 

Planing-mill  products  (including  general 
miliworli),  made  in  planing  mills  not  con- 
nected with  sawmills. 


Typewriters  an<l  parts.. 

Graphite,  ground  and  leflned 

Oils,  essential 

Ammunition  and  related  products. 

Combs  and  hairpiiLs,  other  than  metal  and 
rubber. 

Oil,  caice,  and  meal,  linseed. 

China  firing  and  decorating,  not  done  in 
lotteries. 

Asphalted-relt-bose  floor  covering;  lino- 
leum. 

Safes  and  vaults 

Ink,  writing 

Files 


Drug  grinding 1 

Oleomargarine,  not  made  in  meat-packing 
establishments. 

Sewing  machines  and  attichments 

Explosives -  - 

Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 
projection  apparatus. 

Firearms , 

Boots  and  shr)es,  rubber 

Fire  extineuisliers,  chemical    , 

Bone  blac^k.  airbon  black,  and  lamp  black. 

Compressed  and  liquefied  ga.ses 

Aluminum  products 

Cork  products... 

Gold  leaf  and  foil 

Corn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil,  and  starch 

Chewing  gum .., 

Soda  fountains  and  accessories .., 

Cardboard,  not  made  in  paper  mills 

Saws _ 

Watchcases. 

Asbestos  products  other  than  steam  pack- 
ing, pipe,  and  boiler  covering. 

Gypsum  products 

Shortenings,  vegetable  cooking  oils  and 
salad  oils. 

Matches 

Optical  goods 

Needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and  slide 
and  snap  fasteners. 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Abrasive  wheels,  stones,  paper,  and  cloth, 
and  related  products. 

Cars,  electric  and  steam  railroad 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  includ- 
ing confectionery. 

Cereal  preparations. 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 
compounds. 

Engraving,  chasing,  etching,  and  diesink- 
ing. 

Soap 

Sugar,  beet 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic;  pen 
points,  gold,  sleel,  and  brass. 


611 
204 

408 
1004 

1307 
1121 

119 
304 
112 
210 
1129 

1326 
134 
402 
311 


'  1314 

1010 

3  624 

602 

1609 

623 
s  1003 

222 

1115 
619 

1105 
612 
124 

1312 
613 
1636 

1106 
801 

1206 
606 
610 

1201 
307 

1208 
113 
108 

1841 
403 

1118 

1222 

1001 

1022 
120 

312 

1631 
1211 

131 
1021 

1405 
109 

106 
603 


631 

129 
1634 
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Table  I. — Concetitration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


£3 

te  3 


W'a^es  and 
salaries 


AVage 
earners 


®  a 

Oh-- 


■\Vages 


Value  of 
product 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


a 


CL,— 


Value  added 

by  manufac- 

faeture  ^ 


B 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


S3 

<»  a 


1637 
605 
1409 
607 
615 
1110 
1218 
220 
1629 
2051 
Ifill 
1020 

1315 

1630 
308 
1647 
1644 

1113 
1645 

1213 
133 

1203 
310 

1403 

1209 

1654 
1627 

1311 
1401 
633 

404 
630 
1633 

1202 

1638 

1018 
2171 

411 
1217 

1603 
2173 

1120 

1632 

111 

122 

1617 

1404 

1108 

1128 

1616 

1622 

618 

1623 

616 

701 

136 

127 

1118 

303 

1628 

132 
1653 

319 
1614 
1649 
1224 
1313 

625 
1607 
1126 


210  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— Continued 


Pipes  (tobacco) 

Bluing: 

Motorcycles,  bicycles^  and  parts 

Candles 

Fireworks  and  allied  products 

Blast-furnace  products __ 

Smelting  and  refininp,  zinc 

Artificial  leather;  oil  cloth 

Musical  instruments:  Organs 

Felt  goods,  except  woven  felts 

Dentists' equipment  and  supplies 

Wallboardand  plaster,  building  insulation, 

floor  composition. 
Washing  machines,  wringers,  driers,  and 
ironing  machines. 

Muscial  instruments:  Pianos 

Excelsior. _ 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking)  and  snuff. 
Steam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  boiler 
covering,  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 

Nails,  spikes,  etc 

Surgical  and  orthopedic  appliances  and  re- 
lated products. 

Silverware  and  plated  ware 

Liquors,  distilled 

Collapsible  tubes 

Lasts  and  related  products 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  refining  and 
allojing. 

Wool  pulling 

Musical-instrument   parts  and   materials: 

Piano  and  organ.. 

Scales  and  balances - 

Aircraft  and  parts 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufac- 
ture. 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Salt 

Pencils,  lead  (including  mechanical),  and 

crayons. 
Clocks,  watches,   time-recording  devices, 

materials,  parts. 
Rooting,  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles: 
roof  coatings. 

Sand-hme  brick 

Gloves  and  mittens,   cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather  combined. 

Wall  paper 

Smelting  and  refining,  nonferrous  metals 
other  than  silver,  gold,  and  platinum. 

Artists'  materials 

Suspenders,     garters,  and     other    elastic 
woven  products. 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  drums 

Paving  materials:  Blocks  and  mixtures 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Malt 

Hair  work 

Carriages,  wagnns,  sleghs,  and  sleds 

Galvanizirg  and  other  coating 

Wrought  pipe,  welded  and  heavy  riveted.. 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases.. __ 

Ink,  printing 

Lapidary  work 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Coke-oven  products.. 

Liquois,  rectified  or  blended 

Rice  cleaning  and  polishing _., 

Springs,  steel,  except  wire  

Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  and  part  wooden 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  mate- 
rials, n.  e.  c. 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Beauty-shop  equipment,  except  furniture.. 

Wood  preserving 

Foundry  supplies 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes. 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 

Textile  machinery  and  parts 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons. 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods 


1,475 

60.6 

1,701 

62.3 

1.372 

61.2 

1,480 

64.9 

58 

59.2 

125 

78.1 

34 

58.6 

41 

74.5 

3.402 

58.9 

4,044 

61.6 

2,957 

58.1 

3,248 

62.3 

520 

57.8 

616 

57.2 

419 

58.8 

353 

68.9 

1,075 

57.8 

1,150 

65.8 

944 

69.4 

765 

68.4 

9.623 

57.6 

13,  226 

68.2 

8,703 

57.4 

10.811 

67-2 

5.4fi4 

56.5 

7,441 

59.6 

4,937 

5,6.8 

5.986 

.58.0 

2,431 

56.4 

3,099 

55.4 

2, 059 

56.4 

2.416 

67-5 

422 

55.7 

495 

54.7 

359 

68-5 

339 

65-6 

2,212 

55.7 

2,413 

54.7 

2,052 

57-4 

2.  015 

58.6 

2,493 

55.  6 

3,087 

52.6 

2,  104 

69-8 

2.222 

61.2 

2.972 

55.2 

2,684 

48.4 

2,666 

57-7 

2.103 

63.4 

5,492 

53.5 

7,381 

58.5 

4,639 

53.0 

5.926 

60.2 

2,435 

53.0 

2,611 

53.2 

2,195 

.53,4 

2.  170 

53-0 

474 

52.2 

401 

.69.4 

438 

62.7 

313 

68,8 

5,739 

51.9 

4,834 

46-3 

5,  378 

53,4 

4.091 

.53-6 

2,965 

51.5 

3.310 

46.9 

2,576 

53-9 

2.492 

52-6 

1,290 

51.5 

1,530 

50.2 

1,  160 

.53.2 

1.263 

64-4 

4,727 

50.6 

5,319 

49.4 

3,700 

52.2 

3.163 

60-3 

5,9S0 

50.4 

6,879 

48.3 

6,162 

50.6 

5.633 

50-8 

4,  S14 

50.  0 

5,027 

44.4 

4,396 

.53-9 

4.387 

62-6 

1,066 

49.9 

1,  191 

51.6 

1,002 

51,0 

972 

55.  5 

870 

49.8 

1,219 

47.5 

766 

51,2 

996 

62-  1 

2,  6.80 

4S.  1 

2.797 

51-7 

2,491 

50.6 

2,471 

56.6 

744 

49.1 

1,195 

46.1 

545 

54.4 

663 

60.3 

461 

48.5 

555 

45.0 

419 

48.4 

461 

47.3 

667 

48.4 

627 

43.0 

616 

50.6 

480 

46.6 

1,576 

48.2 

2,033 

48.5 

1,179 

47-8 

1,254 

47.6 

7,131 

47.8 

11,280 

52.5 

6,436 

47-8 

8,211 

56.2 

2,050 

47.5 

1,961 

52.1 

1,776 

46-6 

1,443 

51.3 

1,  655 

47.3 

1,981 

49.3 

1,447 

49-0 

1,634 

53.9 

2,619 

47.2 

3,256 

50.9 

2,362 

47,3 

2,688 

53.0 

2,857 

46.9 

3,098 

49.0 

2,451 

47.3 

2,187 

51.6 

9,412 

46.4 

10,006 

44.3 

8.712 

48.3 

8,536 

46.7 

3,414 

46.4 

3,878 

44.6 

3,061 

47.1 

3,063 

45.7 

124 

46.1 

145 

54.1 

110 

48.5 

113 

56.8 

3,868 

46.0 

2,135 

41.6 

3,781 

47.0 

2,011 

44.8 

2,242 

45.9 

2,479 

41.4 

2,012 

47.2 

2,023 

45.1 

2,075 

45.  S 

2,427 

40.1 

1,747 

48.4 

1,674 

73.1 

238 

45.3 

309 

43.4 

1.50 

42.9 

139 

41.3 

1,324 

45.0 

1,372 

48.5 

1,209 

44.5 

888 

45.4 

2,898 

44.7 

3,218 

42.2 

2,646 

45.9 

2,667 

46.7 

1,181 

44.4 

1,642 

46.0 

1. 1.36 

50.9 

1,503 

69-8 

4,358 

44.1 

4,485 

41.1 

3,869 

46.6 

3,618 

43.5 

750 

43.7 

1,505 

42.0 

644 

44.8 

1.040 

44.3 

270 

43.7 

361 

46.6 

228 

46.6 

178 

40.7 

798 

42.9 

788 

44.6 

688 

43.2 

,576 

44.8 

598 

42.6 

760 

40.4 

549 

45.7 

480 

37.8 

5.021 

42.6 

6,301 

42.8 

4,671 

43.6 

6,377 

45-6 

2,997 

42.6 

4,022 

41.9 

2,890 

44.9 

3,355 

44.4 

1,088 

42.5 

1,105 

42.1 

998 

43.1 

842 

42.6 

1.405 

85 

42.0 
41.9 

2,318 
132 

37.9 
44.8 

1,057 
72 

44.6 
47.0 

1,429 
96 

44.2 
47.7 

1,633 

41.8 

2,038 

39.3 

1,446 

44.4 

1,570 

44.4 

7,682 

41.7 

10,  451 

40.6 

6,870 

41.2 

8,543 

39.6 

2,974 

41.6 

2,324 

34.5 

2,860 

48.6 

2,135 

47.2 

1,061 
1.460 

40.7 
40.6 

980 
1,969 

36.8 
42.7 

825 
1,  3.67 

40.7 
43.  1 

468 
1,674 

36.7 
46.9 

1,  3.'i5 

40.2 

973 

38.3 

1,312 

41-3 

809 

40.5 

1.394 

39.6 

1,739 

41.2 

1,080 

37.7 

1,197 

39.8 

500 

39.5 

606 

40.3 

436 

42.0 

432 

43.1 

1.039 

39.0 

1,146 

37.5 

875 

40.2 

717 

36.4 

3,816 

38.8 

2,909 

35.0 

3.633 

40-4 

2.562 

38.6 

222 

38.4 

409 

44.5 

150 

37.5 

187 

41.9 

922 

37.9 

842 

37.1 

860 

39.3 

665 

38.3 

1.169 

37.7 

1,312 

33.9 

1,064 

40.0 

1,039 

38.1 

S.342 

36.8 

10,  255 

34.5 

7,280 

38.2 

8,007 

37.7 

831 

36.7 

1,084 

36.9 

692 

39.1 

785 

43.3 

716 

36.6 

1,080 

36.9 

524 

36.8 

671 

36-0 

8,761 

36.2 

11,592 

37.7 

8,135 

37.8 

9,892 

40-5 

3.812 

61.7 

776 

85.1 

13.  640 

59.0 

2.877 

60.8 

3.333 

51-2 

235.  579 

62-9 

41.617 

60-  2 

19.814 

.57-  7 

911 

53-  7 

14.  630 

61-3 

11.642 

50-3 

12.878 

54.0 

34,  879 

55-9 

6,477 

51.1 

1,591 

65.1 

75.  396 

55.7 

11,367 

46.9 

4,669 

48,3 

41,293 

66-9 

24,  624 

56-6 

77,  937 

61-0 

4,  147 

48-  8 

2,787 

50-6 

7,302 

47.0 

50,168 

64.3 

5,481 

44.2 

1,264 

39.4 

6,919 

51.7 

24,  435 

53-9 

8,  656 

53.5 

11,061 

64-2 

17,  920 

611,3 

8,973 

44.9 

20,548 

33.6 

32,681 

42.8 

413 

63.1 

8,323 

43.9 

8,068 

41,0 

26, 979 

41.5 

1,234 

50.8 

8,034 

54.8 

12,  829 

37-0 

7,962 

44.5 

73,  218 

42.7 

33.  636 

44.6 

1.200 

43-8 

3.052 

44-6 

1,791 

34-5 

34, 710 

47-0 

6,486 

30.4 

2,214 

34-8 

16,  500 

47-8 

607 

24.7 

10,  177 

36.1 

116,  463 

48.8 

41,873 

42-2 

16,131 

36-6 

9,774 

53.6 

2,517 

40.9 

3.514 

38.8 

3,440 

40.4 

3,571 

28- 6 

40, 599 

50-5 

1,850 

28.4 

2,969 

29.3 

4,146 

24.2 

18,  487 

26.9 

17,028 

40.8 

4,861 

33-1 

51,262 

40.2 

1,122 

57.8 

2.690 

63.5 

- 

224 

78.3 

552 

88-2 

6 

7,293 

66-9 

6.347 

61.8 

6 

1.432 

69-7 

1.445 

61.9 

4 

1.413 

53-8 

1.920 

49,6 

10 

191.943 

63-9 

43.636 

58,9 

30 

26.  082 

69-9 

15.  535 

60-7 

9 

13.  209 

67.0 

6.605 

59-3 

7 

310 

63.8 

601 

63-6 

4 

8.090 

.59.9 

6.440 

63-1 

9 

3.097 

34.0 

8.445 

61.0 

7 

3.940 

43.9 

8.938 

60-  1 

5 

20.  147 

.54.4 

14. 732 

,57-9 

6 

2.242 

40.0 

4.  235 

59.7 

4 

612 

59-4 

979 

69.  3 

9 

64.  760 

60-9 

20.  636 

45.3 

8 

5,807 

49.4 

6.660 

44.6 

9 

2,015 

46.6 

2.654 

49.8 

6 

28,020 

77.6 

13,273 

51.7 

10 

7,296 

47.9 

17.  228 

61.2 

9 

38,  533 

50.4 

39.  404 

51-6 

15 

2,496 

50.3 

1.  661 

46-6 

4 

724 

49-7 

2.063 

60-8 

13 

3,473 

46.  S 

3.829 

47-3 

6 

47,  746 

66.5 

2,422 

38.6 

6 

4,207 

46.7 

1,274 

37.5 

4 

495 

40.6 

769 

38.7 

4 

1,854 

49.0 

5,066 

52.7 

5 

7,681 

54.8 

16,  75-1 

63.5 

8 

3,663 

46.2 

4,892 

60.8 

/ 

5,233 

68-0 

5,828 

61.2 

5 

6,413 

68-7 

11,507 

61.2 

16 

3,740 

45.3 

6,233 

44.6 

5 

6,101 

27.1 

14,447 

37.4 

5 

18,310 

42.6 

14,271 

43.0 

20 

185 

68.5 

228 

69.2 

4 

4,631 

45.0 

3,692 

42.7 

22 

4,150 

42.0 

3,918 

40.1 

8 

20,  868 

40.1 

5,111 

48.  1 

16 

738 

60.4 

496 

41.0 

4 

4,368 

61.4 

3,666 

69.6 

4 

7,455 

35.4 

5,374 

39.6 

7 

4,689 

47.0 

3,273 

41.4 

26 

53,956 

41.2 

19, 262 

47.5 

168 

26,  255 

44.8 

8,281 

44.3 

13 

303 

29.  1 

897 

62.9 

4 

1,603 

43.6 

1,449 

4.5.9 

4 

471 

23.6 

1,320 

41.4 

4 

20,162 

48.0 

14,668 

45.7 

8 

1,762 

27.1 

4.724 

31.9 

7 

693 

29.6 

1,621 

37.9 

4 

10, 131 

54.5 

6,369 

39-9 

41 

291 

23.5 

216 

26-6 

4 

4,845 

32.  1 

5,332 

40-7 

12 

90,  908 

50.4 

25.  665 

43.9 

20 

20,632 

36.2 

21.341 

.50.3 

6 

11,887 

34.7 

4.244 

42.9 

17 

6,640 

60.  1 

3.134 

43.6 

4 

817 

36.7 

1.700 

43.2 

11 

844 

30.9 

2,670 

42.2 

4 

2,064 

43.2 

1,386 

36.9 

26 

1,562 

31.1 

2.009 

26.8 

4 

32,  184 

53.9 

8.415 

40.8 

55 

836 

24.3 

1,014 

33-0 

i 

1,436 

23.4 

1,524 

38-6 

4 

2,200 

20.1 

1,946 

31-3 

4 

7,  405 

32.0 

11,082 

24-2 

6 

10, 671 

36.9 

6,357 

49.7 

10 

2,676 

35.7 

2,186 

30.4 

4 

28, 396 

41.6 

22,  866 

38.8 

15 

17.2 
40.0 
26.  1 
17.4 
19.3 
41.7 
34.6 
21.2 
14  3 
22.5 
8.0 
4.0 

14.6 

11.1 
18.8 
7-0 
7-3 

14-0 
3.3 

6.5 
11.4 
25.0 
27-  1 
10.9 

3.7 

23.5 
11.8 

8.9 
10.1 

11.6 


31.3 
10.6 


18.5 

20.0 
19.2 

20.0 
16.1 

8.5 
5.4 

10.9 

19.7 

36.0 

24.1 

9.3 

8.9 

6.2 

16.7 

4.2 

5.5 

21.6 

6.7 

16.2 

22.7 

2.3 

25.0 

8.2 

15.3 

4.3 

20.8 
4.9 

29.7 

16.2 
4.8 
5.5 
1.7 
9.5 
7.1 

17.0 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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1935,  based  on  number  of  persons  employed — Continued 
sands  of  dollnrs'i 


Largest  eight  producers 


Persons 
employed 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Wage 
earners 

\\*apes 

Value  of 
product 

Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 

Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture 2 

Xumber  of 
establish- 
ments 

^ 

^_ 

,^ 

,^ 

^_ 

^_ 

^^ 

1 

2t 

II 

c 
§ 
B 

2c 

ii 

1 

8  3 

i 

o  >. 

II 

a 

!5  = 

c 

3 
o 
E 

9  a 

c 

§ 

E 

S3 

1 

E 

3 

II 

Z 

£° 

< 

o,.s 

Z 
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< 

< 
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210  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— Continued 

1,907 

78.4 

2,217 

82.3 

1,761 

78.6 

1,894 

8.3.0 

•98 

100.0 

160 

100. 0 

58 

lUO.O 

55 

100.0 

4,693 

81.3 

.5,414 

82.5 

4,126 

81.0 

4,366 

83.7 

697 

77.4 

873 

81.1 

653 

77.6 

485 

81.0 

1,410 

7.5.8 

1,558 

75.6 

1.234 

Ii.  i 

1,017 

It.  i 

12, 071 

72.3 

16,956 

74.6 

11.012 

72.6 

14,166 

74.9 

7.853 

79.1 

10.  193 

81.6 

0.982 

79.0 

8,386 

81.3 

3,  186 

73.9 

4,083 

72.9 

2.737 

75.0 

3.218 

76.6 

;.93 

7S.3 

721 

79.6 

489 

79.6 

490 

SO.  2 

3.(171 

77.3 

3,372 

76.5 

2.813 

78.7 

2.728 

79.3 

3,084 

68.7 

3,881 

66.1 

2.573 

73.2 

2,679 

73.8 

3,  S32 

71.1 

3,787 

68.3 

3,427 

74.2 

2.958 

75.  1 

7,922 

77.1 

10,163 

SO.  6 

6,796 

77.  7 

8.127 

82.5 

3,364 

73.2 

3,644 

74.2 

3,009 

73.2 

3,076 

75.2 

S64 

62.  1 

480 

71.1 

516 

62. 0 

374 

70.3 

8,i:B7 

73.0 

7.665 

73.4 

7,412 

73.6 

5,929 

n.  1 

3,782 

05.  7 

4,221 

59.8 

3,309 

69.3 

3,219 

67.9 

l,(i31 

r,r,.  1 

2,023 

66.3 

1,  445 

68.3 

1,596 

68.8 

5,4.S6 

.■i8.4 

6,233 

57.9 

4,207 

59.3 

3,6,38 

57.9 

7,411 

62.5 

8.610 

60.5 

6,392 

62.7 

6,805 

61.4 

(1,  2.i0 

64.9 

6,832 

60.3 

5,574 

08.4 

5,759 

88.9 

1,  r,88 

78.8 

1.S42 

79.8 

1,558 

79.3 

1,427 

81.5 

1,107 

6.3.4 

1.660 

64.  7 

956 

63.  9 

1.257 

65.8 

3,428 

62.8 

3.  .581 

66.2 

3,179 

64.6 

3,041 

69.7 

891 

58.  8 

1.467 

55.4 

619 

61.8 

788 

68.3 

721 

7,5.8 

930 

75.4 

662 

76.4 

777 

79.7 

1,005 

73.0 

1,007 

69.1 

925 

76.0 

747 

72.6 

2.149 

65.7 

2.830 

67.5 

1,591 

61.5 

1,720 

66.3 

9,851 

1.6.  0 

15.  362 

71.5 

7,418 

65.2 

10,884 

73.1 

2.  7S3 

64.5 

2,474 

65.8 

2,485 

64.7 

1,881 

68.1 

2,  167 

61.9 

2.  609 

64.9 

1.829 

82.0 

1,919 

P7.  4 

3,719 

67.  0 

4,203 

65.  7 

3.348 

67.3 

3,295 

67.5 

4,  201 

68.9 

4,543 

71.8 

3,551 

68.5 

3,062 

72.3 

13,819 

08.1 

14,  794 

65.5 

12,464 

69.1 

12,291 

67.2 

4,993 

67.8 

5,787 

66.6 

4,544 

70.1 

4,768 

71.3 

188 

69.9 

198 

73.9 

164 

72.2 

148 

74.4 

4,872 

57.9 

2,716 

52.8 

4.747 

69.0 

2,494 

56.6 

3.(M3 

62.3 

3.497 

58.5 

2.690 

63  1 

2.764 

61.4 

2,  540 

56.1 

3,127 

51.7 

2.118 

58.7 

2,074 

90.5 

296 

.^,6.  3 

446 

62.6 

189 

54.0 

191 

56.7 

1.908 

6<l.  3 

1,792 

63.3 

1,029 

59.9 

1,163 

59.5 

4.107 

63.4 

4,688 

61.5 

3.680 

64.0 

3,714 

63  6 

1.622 

61.0 

2,  116 

.59.  3 

1.  496 

67.1 

1,814 

72.2 

5,912 

59.  8 

6.  U24 

55.2 

5.222 

61.7 

4,  821 

5S.0 

1,042 

60.7 

2,  188 

61.1 

878 

61.0 

1,412 

60.  1 

374 

60.5 

477 

61.5 

310 

61.8 

246 

56  2 

1.  121 

60.3 

1.  116 

63.2 

900 

60.3 

808 

62.  9 

S40 

.19.8 

1.026 

54.4 

758 

63.1 

689 

54.3 

6.  808 

57.7 

8.995 

61.1 

6.  232 

.58.  1 

7,  4.59 

63.2 

3.  746 

.53.  3 

5.  066 

.52.8 

3.610 

£6.2 

4,094 

54.2 

1.481 

.57. 8 

1..503 

59.6 

1,349 

.58.  3 

1,  184 

58.8 

1.S47 

55.2 

3.  153 

51.5 

I.3.°0 

58.2 

1,896 

.58.6 

112 

55.  2 

169 

57.3 

90 

58.8 

116 

57.7 

2.387 

61.  1 

3.  064 

.59.  0 

2.103 

64.8 

2.332 

68.  U 

11.209 

60.  8 

1.5.  644 

60.  8 

10. 1194 

60  5 

12.  973 

60.  1 

3.  .Wl 

50.2 

2,983 

44.3 

3.386 

.57.6 

2.613 

57.7 

1, 325 

50.8 

1.330 

49.9 

1.038 

51-2 

678 

51,7 

2.  2:17 

62.2 

2.834 

61.5 

2. 045 

65.  0 

2.  375 

66.6 

US' SO 

55.8 

1.414 

55.  7 

1.806 

56.9 

1,  134 

56.7 

l.SUI 

51.4 

2.418 

57.2 

1.424 

49.7 

1.  695 

56.3 

061 

52.2 

853 

56.  7 

568 

54  8 

589 

.58.8 

1,464 

55.0 

1.583 

51.8 

1.246 

57.2 

1.029 

52.3 

4.  629 

47.1 

3.785 

4.5.6 

4.374 

48.7 

3,279 

49.4 

345 

59.7 

569 

61.9 

258 

64.5 

309 

69.3 

I.  238 

.50.9 

1.  157 

51.0 

1.  144 

52.  3 

883 

51.6 

1.701 

54.9 

1.981 

51.3 

1.494 

56.  1 

1.465 

53.7 

11.3S0 

.50.2 

14.515 

48.8 

9,611 

50.4 

10.835 

51.0 

1.141 

50.4 

1.432 

48.7 

972 

54.9 

1.044 

57.6 

1.  145 

58.6 

1.740 

57.8 

843 

59.2 

963 

59.1 

11.914 

49.2 

1.5.  527 

50.5 

10,  985 

51.0 

13,201 

54.0 

£.004 

81.0 

912 

100.0 

19,  495 

84.4 

3,895 

82.3 

4,972 

76.4 

310.230 

82  8 

66,821 

82.2 

25,872 

75.4 

1,316 

77.6 

19, 193 

81.0 

13,886 

60.5 

16,716 

70.1 

49,726 

79.7 

9,617 

75.  8 

1,867 

76.4 

114,  197 

84.3 

15,  159 

62.6 

6,125 

63.4 

46,388 

75.1 

29,484 

68.0 

109.203 

71.4 

6.749 

79.4 

3.714 

67.  3 

9.979 

64.3 

61,  956 

79.4 

9,759 

78.7 

2,157 

67.7 

9,751 

72.9 

33,008 

72  8 

10,  692 

66.  3 

13,  377 

77.7 

23,  254 

78.  2 

13.338 

66.  7 

36.  141 

59.  1 

51.  929 

68  2 

618 

79,2 

10,  198 

53.8 

11,574 

58.9 

38,081 

60.8 

1,634 

87.2 

9,637 

65.  7 

19,  724 

56.9 

10,  775 

60.2 

107,514 

62.7 

49.208 

65.  5 

1.745 

63.7 

4,821 

67.5 

2,920 

56.2 

47, 853 

64.8 

8.238 

38.6 

3,533 

.55.  5 

21.0.34 

60,9 

620 

:(0,  2 

16.  397 

.58.2 

162.  543 

68.  1 

55.  945 

56.4 

23.278 

52.  8 

12.  967 

71,  1 

3.  626 

.58,9 

4.945 

54,  6 

4.838 

56.8 

6.947 

,55,  5 

48,  373 

60.2 

4,486 

68.5 

4,426 

43  9 

7,221 

42.1 

31,  597 

45.9 

24,084 

57.7 

8.  194 

55.  8 

68,849 

54.0 

i,.5ei 

286 

10.  969 

1.936 

2.007 

250.  691 

36.114 

17,819 

448 

10,  759 

3,734 

5,442 

29,567 

3,988 

741 

76,276 

7,886 

2,604 
30,044 

9,326 
53,329 

3,973 
952 

4,742 
68,414 

7.452 
811 

2.626 
10.  127 
4,705 

6,  168 
8. 309 
5.  327 

13,  679 

29. 992 

222 

5,  636 

5.986 
31,655 

876 
5,316 

11,636 

6,  161 
83,  468 
37,713 

618 
2,485 
1.178 

26.860 
2,  204 
1,267 

12. 3,56 

.344 

8,  127 

124.  .548 

29,  243 

17.719 
8.  .537 
1.311 
1.312 

2.830 
2.  867 

38,376 
2.390 
2.3.58 
4.205 

10.  330 

16.  671 
4.019 

37.  178 


77.3 

3.503 

82.7 

9 

100.0 

628 

100.0 

15 

85.6 

8.526 

83.0 

10 

80.7 

1,959 

83.9 

8 

76.4 

2.965 

76.5 

20 

83  4 

59.  539 

80,4 

40 

82  9 

20,707 

81.0 

15 

76,9 

8.053 

72  3 

11 

77,8 

868 

77.3 

8 

79,7 

8,434 

82  7 

14 

41.0 

10, 161 

73.3 

12 

60.6 

11,274 

75.8 

9 

79.9 

20,159 

79.3 

11 

71.2 

5.629 

79.4 

8 

71.9 

1.  126 

79.7 

13 

S4,8 

37.  921 

83.3 

16 

67.1 

7,  273 

58  2 

14 

60.2 

3.521 

66.1 

10 

8,3.2 

16,344 

83.7 

15 

61.2 

20,158 

71.6 

13 

69,  7 

55,  874 

73.1 

19 

80,0 

2.778 

78.4 

8 

65.  3 

2.762 

6<.0 

17 

83.9 

5.2:17 

64.7 

10 

81.4 

3,541 

56.5 

9 

82  7 

2,307 

68.0 

8 

66.3 

1,346 

68.6 

8 

69.4 

7.125 

74.2 

9 

72.  3 

22.881 

73,(1 

13 

59.4 

5,887 

73,2 

11 

sn.  1 

7,209 

75.7 

10 

76.  0 

14.  945 

79,  5 

20 

64.5 

8,011 

68,2 

9 

60.7 

22,462 

68.1 

12 

69,  8 

21,  937 

66.1 

29 

S2,  2 

296 

76.9 

8 

54,8 

4,559 

62.7 

27 

60.5 

5.588 

57.2 

12 

60.9 

8,426 

6U.  5 

20 

71,7 

75S 

62  7 

8 

62  6 

4,  321 

70.  1 

8 

55,  3 

8.088 

59.  4 

18 

61,7 

4.614 

.58.  4 

45 

63,  7 

24, 1148 

.59.  3 

212 

86,9 

11.495 

61.5 

18 

59,4 

1.  127 

66,  4 

8 

67,5 

2.  136 

67,  6 

8 

58,8 

1.  742 

54,  6 

8 

64,0 

20.  993 

65.  9 

13 

.33.9 

6,  032 

40.7 

11 

53  9 

2.  268 

.56,5 

8 

66  5 

8.  67S 

54,4 

49 

27  S 

276 

34,0 

8 

.53,  9 

8  270 

63,2 

19 

69  0 

37.  995 

65,3 

34 

51.6 

26.  702 

62,9 

13 

51.8 

5.  5,59 

66,  2 

21 

77.3 

4.  43(1 

61.6 

8 

.58.  9 

2.315 

58.8 

15 

48.1 

3,633 

57.4 

8 

.59.  5 

2.0O8 

.53.4 

33 

53  2 

4.28U 

57,0 

8 

64.2 

9.997 

48  5 

85 

69.4 

2,076 

67.5 

11 

38.4 

2,068 

52.4 

8 

38.4 

3,016 

48  5 

8 

44.7 

21,267 

46.5 

14 

57.6 

7,413 

58.0 

16 

53.6 

4.175 

58.0 

8 

54.3 

31.871 

53.8 

20 

31.0 
100.0 
43.5 
,34.8 
38.5 
55.5 
67.7 
33.3 
28.6 
35.0 
13.8 
7.3 

26.8 

22.2 

27.  1 
13.9 
11.3 

23.3 
4.9 

9.4 

14.6 
50.0 
35.4 
IN  2 
10,2 

47  (1 
23  6 

16,  1 
16,4 
18  3 

13.2 
41.7 
19.  1 


40.0 
23.6 

30.0 
211.  2 

17,0 
10.8 

28.  1 
34.  1 
45,4 
33  3 
18.6 
17.8 

12  4 
27.  1 

6.8 
11.  1 
2.5.7 

13  3 
25,  7 
38,6 

5  0 
30.9 
16.4 
20.8 


26.4 
9.8 
35.  1 
23  9 
9.0 
11.0 
4.0 
14-2 
14.3 
22.7 


Industry 


Pipes (tobacco) 

Bluing 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 

Candles _ 

Fireworks  and  til  lied  products 

Hlast-furn;u-e  products _. 

Smellinii  and  refining,  zinc 

Artificial  leather;  oil  cloth 

Musical  instruments:  Organs 

Felt  goods,  except  woven  felts 

Dentists'  equipment  and  supplies 

Wallboard  ami  plaster,  builuing  insulation, 

floor  composition. 
Washing  machines,  wringers,  driers,  and 
ironing  machines. 

Musical  instruments:  Pianos 

E.xcclsior _ , 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking)  and  snulT, 
Sloam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  holler 
covering,  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 

Nails,  spikes,  etc 

Surgical  and  orthojiedic  appliances  and  re- 
lated products. 

.'Silverware  and  plated  ware 

Liquors,  distilled __ _, 

roUapsiltlc  tubes. 

Lasts  and  related  products 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  refining  and 
alloying. 

Wool  pulling _ ._ _, 

Musical-instrument  pans  and  materials; 
Piano  and  organ. 

Scales  and  balances 

.\ircraft  and  parts,.. 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufac- 
ture. 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Salt , 

Pencils,  lead  (including  mechanical),  and 

crayons. 
Clocks,  watches,   time-recording  devices, 

materials,  parts. 
Roofing,  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles; 
roof  coalings. 

Sand-lime  brick. 

Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather  combined. 

Wall  paper.- 

Smelling  and  refining,  noaferrous  metals 
other  than  silver,  gold,  and  platinum. 

.\rtists'  materials 

Suspenders,    garters,    and    other    elastic 
woven  products. 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  drums _ 

Paving  materials:  Blocks  and  mixtures 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Malt 

Hair  work 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  sleds 

Galvanizing  and  other  coating 

Wrought  pipe,  welded  and  heavy  riveted. , 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Ink,  printing- 

LapiiJary  work 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Coke-oven  products 

Liquors,  rectified  or  blended 

Kice  cleaning  and  polishing 

Springs,  steel,  e.xcept  wire 

Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  and  part  wooden 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  male- 
rials,  n.  e.  c. 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Beauty-shop  equipment,  except  furniture . 

Wood  preserving 

Foundry  supplies 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials... 

Textile  machinery  and  parts — 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods. 


1637 
606 
1409 
607 
615 
1110 
1218 
220 
1629 
•2051 
1611 
1020 

1316 

16,30 
308 
1847 
1644 

1113 

1646 

1213 
133 

1203 
310 

1403 

1209 

1664 
1627 

1311 
1401 
633 

404 
630 
1633 

1202 

1838 

1018 
2171 

411 
1217 

1603 
2173 

1120 

1632 

111 

122 

1617 

1404 

1108 

1128 

1618 

1622 

618 

1623 

616 

701 

136 

127 

1118 

303 

1628 

132 
1653 

319 
1614 
1649 
1224 
1313 

625 
1607 
1126 
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Table  I. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thou 


1102 
405 
1642 

2172 
1324 

126 
1101 
622 
901 
208 
401 

1114 
1302 

614 
617 


1002 
632 


621 

1325 
202 
318 

1016 
604 

1620 

206 

1501 

128 

504 

118 
1613 
219 
909 
130 

1605 
512 

1601 
1624 
902 
107 
1117 
315 
704 

1646 
1125 

320 

609 
1019 


135 
306 
1103 

1618 
117 
104 

1321 
305 


Industry 


910 
103 
628 


Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Envelopes 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  not  including 
firearms  or  ammunition. 

Handkerchiefs -. 

Cranes,  and    dredging,    excavating,    and 
road-building  machinery. 

Poultry  dressing  and  packing,  wholesale 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets - 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Belting  and  packing,  leather 

Lace  goods-- 

Bags,  paper,  exclusive  of  those  made  in 
paper  mills. 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Cash    registers,    adding    and    calculating 
machines,  business  machines. 

Fertilizers 

Grease  and  taiiow,  not  including  lubricating 

greases. 
Doors,   shutters,   and   window   sash   and 
frames,  molding,  etc. 

Cement 

Tannin?     materials,     natural      dyeslufls, 

mordants,  etc. 
Window  shades  (textile  and  paper)   and 

fixtures- 
Mucilage,  paste,  other  adhesives,  excluding 
glue  and  rubber  cement. 

Printers'  machinery  and  equipment 

Cordage  and  twine;  jute  goods;  linen  goods. . 
Window  and  door  screens  and  weatherstrip. 

Mirrors  and  other  glass  products 

Blacking,  stains,  and  dressings 

Instruments  and  apparatus,   professional, 
scientific,  commercial  and  industrial. 

Hats,  felt  and  straw,  e.Kcept  mUlinery 

Rairoad  repair  shops,  electric 

Sausage,  meat  puddings,  headcheese,  etc, 
Engraving,  steel,   copperplate  and  wood, 

and  plate  printing. 

Ice  cream 

Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  thereof  . 

Fabricated  textile  products 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  whips _.. 

Sugar,  cane,  not  including  products  of  re- 
fineries  

Brushes  other   than  rubber 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  not  done 

in  printing  establishments 

Artificial  and  preserved  flowers  and  plants. 

Mattresses  and  bedsprings,  n.  e.  c 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

C  heese 

Screw-machine  products  and  wood  screws. 
Synthetic-resin,  cellulose  plastic,  etc.,  n.  e.  c. 
Lubricating  greasfes,  not  made  in  petroleum 

refineries 

Theatrical  scenery  and  stage  equipment.. . 
Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 

tools,  files,  or  saws.. 

Wood  turned  and  shaped  and  other  wooden 

goods,  n.  e.  c -. 

Cleaning   and  polishing  preparations 

Statuary  and  art  goods  (excluding  concrete) . 

factory  product. 
Pumps  (hand  and  power)  and  pumping 
equipment. 

Liquors,  vinous 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 
cutlery)  and  edge  tools. 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Food  preparations  not  elsewhere  classified. 
Canned  and  cured  fish,  crabs,  shrimps,  oys- 
ters and  clams. 

Boiler  shops 

Caskets,  coffins,  burial  cases,  and  other 

morticians'  goods. 
Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otherwise 
treated. 

Trunks,  suitcases,  and  bags 

Butter --- 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations. 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


%^ 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Wage 
earners 


.— 

_^ 

o  >> 

o 

gl 

.S 

H 

tea 

d 

< 

a,  .a 

Z 

®  a 


Wages 


i£.a 


Value  cf 
product 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 


Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facturer  ^ 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


■"is         rt 
3 

a 
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5,191 
3.757 
3,934 

1,799 
4,868 

3,213 
4,889 
6,247 
1,004 
2.904 
3,274 

7,297 
7,361 

6,  482 
1,772 


7.161 
1,091 

1,125 

143 

3,878 
5,989 

676 
3,650 

627 
5,739 

7,161 
6,931 
2.963 
1,766 

6,400 
179 

5.467 
980 
963 

2,101 
1,619 

909 
4,464 
4.  965 
1,212 
4.  138 
3,371 

763 

90 
3,427 

6,186 

965 
193 


655 
2.  222 
3,096 

616 
3,401 
2,776 

3,228 
3,094 


1.441 
4.629 
2.348 


35.6 
35,2 
34.8 


3,976 
4.  422 
4,311 


34.1 
34.0 

1,333 
6,800 

33.9 
33.6 
33.5 
33.1 
33.0 
32.6 

2,167 
6.189 
3,245 
1,085 
3,729 
2,982 

31.8 
31.6 

8,381 
9,947 

31.3 
31.0 

5.273 
2,249 

30.9 

2,369 

30.7 
30.6 

7.361 
1,309 

30.5 

1,169 

30.1 

236 

30.0 
29.3 
29.0 
29  0 

28.8 
28.7 

6.018 
4,539 

703 
4,468 

838 
7,838 

28.7 
2S.2 
27.4 
26.6 

8,717 
9,946 
3,  103 
2,982 

26,6 
26.6 
26.  1 
26.0 
25.8 

9,006 
148 

5,235 
971 
554 

25.7 
25.5 

2.386 
4.327 

25.3 
24,9 
24  5 
24,0 
2:i.  9 
2:5,6 
23.4 

712 
5.146 
5.  152 
1.251 
4.803 
3.730 
1,048 

22.8 
22.8 

179 
3,817 

21,8 

4,186 

21.7 
21.6 

1,431 
277 

21.2 

6.536 

21  0 
20  8 
20,0 

677 
2.222 
3,617 

19.8 
19  6 
19.4 

721 
3,154 
1,728 

19.2 
19.2 

4,406 
3,768 

18.9 

927 

18,8 
18,6 
17,9 

1,328 
4,6S3 
2.  596 

31.3 
33.2 
35.8 

32.5 
35.0 

30.2 
34,  1 
30.6 
27.0 
34.5 
28.4 

31.2 
29.5 

31  0 
29.2 


26.8 
23.2 


31.9 

29.4 
24.8 
26.3 
32.0 
25.7 
2S.  1 

30.3 
33.0 
22.5 
31.8 

28  4 
24.2 
26.0 
25.0 
24.6 

26.9 
31.0 

21.4 
26.0 
24.2 
26.6 
21.8 
24.2 
21.1 

25.8 
20.8 


21.0 
25.3 


18.7 
22.6 
20.3 

17.4 
16.3 
20.9 

20.1 
19.2 


16.1 
17.2 
16.1 


4,939 
3,230 
3,359 

36.5 
35,  7 
34.7 

3.443 
3,  196 
3,341 

1.721 
3,784 

35.2 
36.0 

1.1.54 
4,629 

2,765 
4,302 
4,574 
874 
2,582 
3,090 

34.2 
34,4 
34.6 
37.0 
32.9 
33.9 

1,543 
4,  860 
2,004 
806 
3, 023 
2,566 

6,652 
6,666 

33.  1 
30.7 

7.365 
7,079 

5.734 
1,416 

32,9 
29.7 

3.882 
1,682 

1,374 

30.3 

1,490 

6,508 
883 

31.6 
33.3 

5,868 
786 

993 

33.1 

854 

79 

29.6 

81 

3.013 
6,452 

608 
3,332 

505 
4,466 

30.5 
29.3 
32  4 
31,2 
33.7 
29  4 

4,347 
3,556 

467 
4,006 

468 
5,175 

6,668 
6,418 
2,707 
1,539 

2S,  9 
27,7 
23,5 
29.0 

7.613 
8.771 
2.  5,88 
2,325 

4,698 
165 

4,811 
903 
729 

27.1 
28.8 
27,0 
27,9 
24.8 

5,624 
119 

3,  695 
795 
430 

1,744 
1.049 

25  6 
23,8 

1,538 
2,023 

862 
3.925 
4,667 

990 
3.644 
3,035 

473 

26,9 
25.4 
25  5 
22.8 
24.3 
23.8 
24.5 

608 
4,044 
4,618 

913 
3,850 
3.115 

541 

62 
2,925 

22.2 
23.1 

106 
2,912 

4,867 

22.6 

3,714 

696 
146 

24,6 
20  3 

879 
174 

3,144 

21.0 

4,361 

550 
2.071 
2,769 

23.6 
20  9 
20.1 

420 
1,904 
2,665 

496 
3,108 
2,618 

22.0 
22.0 
19.6 

491 
2,639 
1,306 

2,399 
2,849 

18.1 
20.7 

2,820 
3,127 

831 

19.5 

703 

1,360 
3,681 
1,768 

20.4 
19.4 
18.3 

1,139 
2,978 
1,643 

33.2 
3,5.2 
37.0 

35.8 
36.9 

30,5 
36.3 
33.9 
32.0 
34.8 
31.8 

.34.5 
29.9 

35,4 
29,4 


2S,  1 
29.8 


28.0 

32  0 
26.6 
26.8 
36.8 
31.2 
29.5 

31.5 
32  5 
25,7 
35,7 

23.4 
28  1 
26  8 
27,2 
2S.  1 

26  6 
23,9 

23,3 
27.5 
27,  5 
23  2 
22,9 
25,8 
23,7 

24.3 
21.9 


29.0 
21.7 


19.9 
23,  8 
19.7 

19.4 
21,8 
20.7 

19.1 
22.6 


18.0 
17.0 
19.2 


14,  2.53 
14,  663 
12,  267 

37,6 
33,6 
35.2 

5,338 
17,882 

29  0 
28.  5 

27,  361 
16,  754 
60,  852 
7.900 
9.988 
21,806 

29,4 
29.2 
32.4 
36.7 
36.3 
33.3 

25,  939 
18,  598 

34,3 
19,6 

36,  356 
11,424 

25,9 

28,7 

6,708 

29.5 

35,  179 
10,  482 

29.2 
31.2 

4,884 

24.0 

1,084 

29,8 

16,  362 
20,  727 

1.960 
37,  745 

6,830 
18,  783 

29,8 
30.1 
22.6 
54.9 
38.  1 
27.6 

22.050 

15,  636 

45,  707 

6,444 

23,7 
32  3 
35.1 
32.0 

68,  587 
304 

50  771 
3.376 
8.229 

32,7 
18  5 
34,4 
25,3 
31.3 

13,  152 
9,693 

31  2 
36.0 

1.769 
21.  879 
33,518 
17.931 
13.  467 
13,  865 

8,029 

19,6 

26  8 
30  0 
18,1 
21  4 

27  6 
22,2 

491 
12,  571 

25  3 
23.9 

14,  109 

23,6 

10,  376 
936 

24.5 
32.4 

17.  722 

20  4 

7,186 
9,261 
17,  927 

19.7 
19.9 
35.0 

1,681 
75,  135 
16,  310 

18.0 
33,7 
26.9 

14,  369 
11,551 

19.6 
17.6 

3,348 

15.6 

4,764 
86.266 
25.  636 

16,9 
17.2 
21.4 

5.602 
7.847 
6,205 

37,9 
37.8 
37.4 

8,656 
6,816 
6,062 

37.  6 
29.  S 
33.2 

14 
17 
10 

3,070 
7,532 

32.3 
26.2 

2,268 
10,  350 

25.4 
30.4 

5 
8 

23,066 
8,488 

53.808 
4,118 
3,151 

13,  692 

30.1 
29,3 
33,5 
3.5.6 
32,6 
32.9 

4,300 
8,266 
7.044 
3,782 
6,837 
8,  114 

26.4 
29,  2 
25  8 
37.9 
33.3 
34.1 

166 
13 
105 
6 
5 
14 

10. 095 
5,086 

31.7 
36.9 

15,  844 
13,  512 

36.2 
16.7 

10 

24. 018 
5,827 

25,7 
26.2 

12,  338 
5,697 

26.2 
31.7 

105 
18 

2,972 

29.8 

3,736 

29.2 

7 

12,  107 
6,365 

28.2 
32  2 

23,072 
4,  127 

29.8 
29.6 

37 
21 

2,603 

21.3 

2,281 

28.1 

5 

633 

32.4 

561 

27.7 

4 

2,807 
10, 388 
889 
14, 953 
3.375 
5.410 

21,5 
30,  1 
21,7 
51,3 
40,2 
26.3 

12.  565 
10,339 

1.071 
22.  792 
3,456 

13.  373 

32,6 
30,  1 
23,5 
57.6 
36,  2 
28,0 

5 
16 
5 
5 
5 
10 

8.992 

5.546 

39,  330 

1,104 

18,5 
31,9 
38.0 
24.0 

13,  068 
10,  090 
6,377 
5,340 

29.4 
32,6 
23,9 
34,4 

5 

16 

131 

6 

30  319 
108 

40  895 
2,077 
5,559 

30  0 
17,  7 
38.3 
23,9 
30  4 

38,268 

196 

9.876 

1.  239 

2,670 

35,3 
18.9 
21.2 
23  1 
33.4 

166 

4 

34 

4 

11 

3,865 
1,260 

20.8 
33  9 

9.287 
8.433 

36.4 
36.4 

6 
11 

773 

12.  327 

24.270 

14.313 

6.710 

6.37) 

4.945 

23,4 
25,2 
31,9 
17,0 
25,2 
30,0 
23.8 

986 
9.552 
9.  248 
3.618 
6.757 
7,495 
3,083 

17.3 
23.6 
21,  1 
24.4 
18.6 
26.8 
29.  1 

5 
13 
24 
149 

8 
14 

6 

22t 
4.657 

30  2 
25.0 

265 
7,  934 

22.3 
2:i.  4 

4 
13 

6.943 

26.6 

7,169 

21.3 

13 

4,258 
127 

24.6 
19.0 

6,118 
819 

24.3 
36,8 

4 
4 

6,194 

17.6 

11,528 

22,3 

4 

2.446 
5,823 
3,676 

16.0 
19.5 
23.2 

4,739 
3,432 
14.  251 

22,4 
20.6 
36.9 

6 

26 

6 

560 
65,  526 
9,390 

21.1 
41.3 
24.0 

1,121 
9.609 
6,920 

16,8 
15.0 
32.3 

8 
163 

8 

7,170 
5,060 

29.0 

17.2 

7,199 
6,491 

19.3 
17.9 

25 

1,262 

14.4 

2,096 

16.3 

11 

2,453 
71.712 
9.348 

16.4 
17.0 
21.0 

2.311 
14,  654 
16.  238 

17.3 
18.6 
2L7 

5 

160 

6 

19.  7 
10.3 
5.  1 

5.6 
6.3 

29.  5 
9,5 

22,  9 
2.7 
8.  9 

13.  1 

4,0 
7,  5 

15.7 
7.0 

5.3 

24.2 
13.7 


6.  1 

2  1 
10.  8 
3,  5 

0.  9 
3.0 

3.  6 

1.7 

6.  2 

16.  2 

1.6 

6.  7 

5.  5 

4.  3 
2.  5 

14.  9 

2.4 

6.4 

2.  6 

1.  6 

4.  8 

5.  8 

2.  7 
9,  2 
3.3 

8.3 
3.8 


1.0 
3.8 

1.2 

1.9 
6.4 
1.9 

2.9 
16.  2 
2.9 

1.7 
4.6 


1.6 
4.6 
1.1 


For  footnotes.  sPe  end  of  table. 
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1935,  based  on  number  of  persons  employed — Continued 
sands  ot  dollars] 


Largest  eight  producers 


'Persons 
employed 


7,994 
4, 0'.»4 

5,  085 

2.S89 
6,983 

4,0OS 
7,779 

6,  S22 
1.390 
4,9.'i2 
4,402 

'.>,871 
9,519 

9.326 
l',280 

2,777 

10.  114 
1,T06 

1,618 

214 

6,224 

8,  530 

918 

4,  202 
8H9 

8,  358 

9,315 
^606 
3.360 
2,175 

7,  113 
269 

6,698 
1,340 
1.400 

3,231 

2,128 

1.19S 

5,  295 
5,821 
1.426 
6,083 

6,  251 
1,072 

151 
5,131 

6,  489 

1.442 
320 

6,185 

829 
.3,641 
4,  475 

929 
4,783 
3,836 

4,638 
3,970 


2,066 
6,833 
3,344 


83 


AVages  and 
salaries 


54.8 
44.0 
45.0 

49.1 
48.7 

42.3 
53.4 
41.6 

45.8 
56.  2 
43.8 

43.0 
40.8 

45.1 

39.9 


43.4 

47.9 

43.8 

45.0 

48.  1 
41.8 
39.4 
34.3 
40.8 
41.7 

37.3 
41.0 
31.  1 
32.7 

29.6 
39.9 
32.0 
35.5 
37.7 

39.5 

35.7 

33.3 
29.  6 
2S.  7 
28.2 
35.2 
36.  0 
33  3 

38.3 
34.1 

27.2 

32.5 
35.7 

31.0 

26.5 
,34.1 
28.9 

29.8 
27,6 
26.8 

27.  6 
24.6 

31.9 

27.0 
27.4 
25.5 


Wape 
earners 


P3 


Wages 


11 


Value  of 
product 


U 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 


2b 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture ' 


o  a 

Oh  — 


Number  of 

establisb- 

inenls 
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7.041 
5,551 
5,404 

1.970 
9,621 

2.740 
9,836 
4,280 
1,534 
6,  109 

4,  161 

11,217 
13,027 

7,293 
2,833 

3,532 

11.233 

2.  265 

1.806 

349 

9,920 
7,236 
994 
5,213 
1,153 
11,414 

11,493 
13.  369 

3,  703 
3,657 

9,957 

243 

6.398 

1.  365 

946 

3.  676 

5.  70S 


1.156 
6.128 
6.225 
l.,100 
7.277 
5.  963 
1.469 

335 

5.827 

5.318 

2.142 
469 

9.019 

975 
3.610 
5.103 

1.132 
4.750 
2.718 

6.  351 
4.872 

1.664 

2.109 
7.039 

3.  ~m 

55.5 
41.7 
44.9 

48.0 
49.5 

38.4 
54.1 
40.3 
38.2 
56.5 
39.7 

41.8 
3S.  6 

42.8 
36.8 


40.9 
40.  1 


47.1 

48.4 
39.6 
37.2 
37.3 
35.4 
40.9 

40.0 
44.3 
26.8 
39.0 

31.4 

39.7 
30,5 
35.2 
41,9 

40  0 
40-9 

34,8 
31.0 
29  3 
30.7 
33,0 
38.6 
29.6 

48.3 
31.7 


31.5 
42.9 

33.4 

26.9 
36.7 
28.6 

27.3 
24.6 
32.9 

29.0 
24.9 

31.4 

25.5 
26.4 
23.3 


7.420 
4.045 
4.402 

2.473 
5,418 

3.467 
6.870 
5.621 
1,216 
4,3.50 
4,129 

8,894 
7,370 

8.  292 
1,803 

2,  132 

9.243 
1,387 


127 

4,  754 
7,  726 

7,89 
3,909 

718 
6,506 

8,647 
7.927 
3.048 
1.829 

5,262 
241 
5.971 
1.209 
1.094 

2.677 
1,4S2 

1.120 

4.  6.i9 

5.  434 
1.  177 
5.  2.S6 
4.  6S9 

725 

109 
4.428 


1.020 
255 

4.628 

889 

3.  451 
4,022 

747 

4.  249 
3.602 

3.575 
3.625 

1.396 

1.907 
,5.  1.54 
2.640 


54.8 
44  S 

45.5 

50.6 
50.1 

42  9 
54.9 
42  5 
51.5 
55.4 
45.3 

44.2 

39.9 

47.5 
39  1 


44  7 

52  3 

46.9 

47.6 

4S,  1 
41,5 
42  1 
36,6 
47,9 
42,8 

37.5 
40,6 
33.2 
34.5 

30.4 
42,  1 
33.5 
37.4 
37.2 

39.3 
33.6 

.34.9 
30.2 
2il.  7 
27.  1 
35.2 
36.8 
37.5 

39.  1 
35.0 

28.1 

.36.  1 
35.5 


29.5 
34.9 
29.3 

33.  1 
30.  1 
27.0 

26  9 
26  3 

32.8 

28.6 
27,9 
27.3 


5.738 
4.038 
4,211 

1,622 
6.658 

1.991 
7.601 
2,  543 
1,  176 
4,912 
3,516 

9,600 
9,210 

5,363 
2,004 


9.277 
1,311 

1,247 

142 

6.929 
.'.,  551 

634 
4,574 

646 
7,  ,534 

10, 007 
11,845 
2,  957 
2.739 

6,252 

182 
4,614 
1,096 

685 

2,402 
2,967 

995 
4.789 
5.480 
1.123 
5.  7.52 
4.  845 

834 

212 
4.483 

4.  .594 

1.226 
320 

5.  9.50 

.598 
3,140 
3,802 

783 
3.646 
2  059 

4,228 
3.983 

1.222 

1,692 
4.477 
2.460 


£5  3 
44.4 

46.7 

,50,4 
,53, 0 

39  3 
56,8 
43,0 
46.7 
56,6 
43  7 

45  0 
38,9 

48.9 
37.2 


44  4 
49.7 

46.0 

49.1 

51.0 
39.8 
36.4 
4Z0 
44.0 
42.9 

41.4 
43.9 
29,3 
42.0 

32.7 
43.0 
32.2 
37.5 
44.8 

40,0 
35,1 

38.  1 
32.6 
.32,7 
2S.  5 
34,2 
40,  1 
36,5 

48,6 
33.7 

28,8 

40,4 
39.9 


28,4 
39,3 
28,  1 

30.9 
30.  1 
32  6 

28,6 
28.8 

33.8 

26.7 
2.5  6 
28.7 


23,859 
18,  626 
16,  439 

8,259 
27, 943 

36,  246 
27,718 
81,  7.50 
11,483 
16,368 
31,944 

34, 144 

29,715 

58,  356 
14,630 


53,  820 
14,919 


1,930 

24,  458 

30,  684 
3,  556 

41.095 
8.948 

29.  383 

31.  462 

21.  2>!2 
50.221 

8.048 

79.  071 

473 

70. 354 

5.043 

12.385 

18,321 
12.371 

2.  848 
26.  4.58 
46.846 

22.  245 
20.  725 
22.  326 
14.  472 

S32 
18.981 

17.  076 

14.  .502 
1.333 

30,  643 

13.  703 

18.  845 
23,121 

2.696 
97.  543 
23,462 

23,914 

15,  4.'^7 

5.882 

7,  451 
128.  750 
48.  655 


63.0 
42.7 
47.2 

44.8 
44.5 

39.0 
48.3 
43.5 
53.4 
59.5 
48.7 

45,  1 
31  4 

41,6 
36.7 

49.0 

44.7 
44.4 


53.  1 

47.4 
44,6 
41,0 
59,8 
49,9 
43.0 

33.8 
44.0 
38,6 
40,0 

37,7 
28,8 
47.7 
37.8 
47.1 

43  5 
46.0 

31.7 
31,2 
42,0 
22,  5 


.32  9 
44,4 
40,1 

43,0 
36.1 

2.S.6 

34,  2 
48.1 

35.2 

37,6 
40,  5 
45,2 

28  9 

43,8 
3S.7 

32  7 
23.5 

27.3 

26.4 
25.7 
40,7 

9.291 
9.728 
7.921 

4.721 
12,235 

30,  736 
14, 360 
69.907 
6.  135 
5.232 
20,386 

13.  302 
7,218 

39,  760 
7,803 


9,009 
5,932 


5.100 

14.  9,50 

1.  6.53 

16.  6.83 
4.  228 
9.156 

13.912 
7.533 

42.  776 
1.437 

35.  045 
149 

56.  886 
3.  114 
8.537 

6.273 
1.559 

1.071 
1.5.  275 
3.5.911 

17.  829 
9.  8.54 

10.01! 
9.  166 

335 


5,603 
250 

11.038 

.5.  740 
12  66S 
4.394 

SH2 
80.  391 
14.447 

11.816 
6.825 

2.134 

3.824 

107. 407 

15.  499 


62  8 
46.  9 
47.8 

49,7 
42.5 

40,  1 
49,  5 
43  5 
53,  1 
54,1 
48  9 

42,0 
52,4 

42  6 
35  1 


41.2 
45  7 


39,  1 

43,  3 
40  3 
57  2 
iO.  4 
41,6 

28,6 
43.3 
41.4 
31.3 

34.6 

24,4 
53,3 
40,3 
46,7 

33  7 
41.9 

32,4 
31,2 
47,  2 
21,2 
37,  1 
47-  1 

44,  1 

44- S 
36,  8 


32  4 

37,5 


37  5 
42,  3 
34,9 

33,2 
.50  7 
36,9 

32,9 
23,2 


25.6 
25  4 
34  8 


14.  .568 
8.898 
8.518 

3,538 

15.  708 

5.510 
13.  3,58 
1 1.  843 

5.  348 
11.  136 
11.  ,558 

20.  782 
22,  497 

18.  596 
6.827 

6.379 

36.  144 
5.910 


1.053 

19.  35!) 
15.  7.34 

1.9113 
24.412 

4.  720 
20.227 

17.  550 
13.  749 
7.  445 
6.811 

44.  026 
321 

13.  46,s 
1.929 
.3.  848 

12.048 
10.812 

1.777 

11.  183 
10.  935 

4.416 
10.  871 
12.315 

,5.  306 

497 

12.  103 

8.817 

8.899 
1,083 


7.  9i',3 
6.  177 
IS.  727 

1.814 
17.  152 
9.015 

12.098 
8.632 


3.627 
21.  343 
33.  1.56 


83,  1 
3S,  9 
46,6 

39.6 

46.  1 

33,8 

47,  1 
43  3 
,53,6 
62,4 
48,5 

47,5 


39,5 
38,7 


49.9 


46.7 
42.4 


53.0 

.50,  3 
45  8 
41  7 
61  7 
49,  5 
42,3 

.39,5 
41.4 
27  9 
42,6 

40  6 
31,3 

33  0 

34  3 
48,2 

47,2 
46,7 

31,2 
31  2 
30,8 
29,8 
29,8 
42,4 
34.6 

41.8 
3.5.8 


3.5.4 
48.7 

37.9 

37,7 
.17,2 
48.5 

27.2 
28.7 
42.1 

32  5 

23.8 


27.2 
27  3 

44,2 


25 
15 

9 
12 

193 
19 

143 
10 
9 
24 

16 
13 

163 
24 


10 
21 
10 
14 
9 
16 

U 

66 

135 

10 

181 
8 
41 
8 
16 

11 
16 

9 
30 
32 
189 
12 
20 
13 


II 

8.S 
10 

15 

186 
16 

14 
30 


10 

244 

10 


II 
«>  a 


29,8 
15  1 
7.7 

10.1 
9.4 

34  3 
13  9 
31,2 
.5  4 
16,  1 
22,  4 

6  3 
14,0 

25.  1 
9.3 


39,  2 
18,2 


12,  2 

4,2 
14  2 
7,  0 

2  6 
6.4 
5.7 

3  7 

25,5 
16-  7 
2.6 

7.4 
11.0 
5,2 
5,0 
21.6 

4  4 

7,  8 

4,7 
3,0 
6.4 
7.3 
4,0 
13  1 
7,2 

16,6 
5,  0 

3,6 

2,0 
7,6 


3  5 
21  8 
3.8 

5.4 
IS.  1 
5  8 

3,4 
5  5 


Industry 


Cast-iron  pipe  and  Dttings 

Envelopes. 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  not  including 

firearms  or  ammunition. 

Handkerchiefs...      .  _.. 

Cranes,    and    dre<li;iin!.    excavating,    and 

road-building  machinery. 
Poultry  dressing  and  p:icklng,  wholesale.. 

Bolts,  nuts,  wiisliers,  and  rivets 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Belling  and  packing,  leather 

Lace  goods 

Bags,  paper,  exclusive  ot  those  made  in 

I)aper  mills. 

Plumbers'  supplies 

Ciish    rei^isters,    adding    and    calculating 

machines,  business  machines. 

Fertilizers 

Grease  and  tallow,  not  including  lubrici.t- 

ing  greases. 
Doors,   shutters,   anrl   window   sash   and 

frames,  molding,  etc. 

Cement -- 

'Tanning  materials,  natural  dyestuffs,  mor- 
dants, etc. 
Window  shades  (textile  and  paper)  and 

fixtures. 
Mucilage,  paste,  other  adhesives,  excluding 

glue  and  rubber  cement. 

Printers'  machinery  and  cquiprni'iit 

Cordage  and  twine;  jute  g Is;  lirifti  good.s 

Window  and  door  screens  an'l  weatherstrip 

Mirrors  and  other  glass  pro<lucts 

Blacking,  stains,  and  dressings 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  professional, 

scientific,  commercial,  and  indMstrial. 
Hats,  felt  and  straw,  except  millinery.  — 

Railroad  repair  shops,  electric. 

Sausage,  meat  puddings,  headclieese,  etc.. 
Engraving,  steel,  copperplate,  and  wood, 

and  plate  printing. 

Ice  cream 

Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Fabricated  textile  prorlucts 

Sad'llery,  harness,  and  whips 

.Sugar,  cane,  not  including  products  of  re- 
fineries. 

Brushes,  other  than  rubber - 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  not  done 

in  printing  establishments. 
.Vrtificialand  preserved  flowers  ami  plants. 

^Iattresses  and  bedsprings,  n.e.  c 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

Cheese. 


Screw-machine  products  and  wood  screws.. 

Synthetic  resin,  cellulose  plastic,  etc.,  n.  c.  c 

Lubricating  greases,  not  made  in  petroleum 
refineries. 

Theatrical  scenery  and  stageetpiipment.. 

Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 
tools,  files,  or  .saws. 

Wood  turned  and  shaped  and  other  wooden 
goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations _ 

Statuary  and  art  goods  (excluding  concrete), 
faciorv  products. 

Pumps  (hand  ami  power)  and  jiumping 
equipment. 

Litiuors.  vinous... 

Cooperage 

Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 
cutlery)  and  edge  tools. 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands,  

Food  preparationsnotel.sewherecla,ssified- . 

Canned  and  cured  flsh,  crabs,  shrimps,  oys- 
ters, and  clams. 

Boiler  shops.. ---■ 

Caskets.  cnfTuis.  burial  ca.ses,  and  other 
morticians' goo'ls. 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otherwise 
treated. 

Trunks,  suitcases,  and  bags 

Butter 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations. 


1102 
405 
1642 

2172 
1324 

126 
1101 
622 
901 
208 
401 

1114 
1302 

614 
617 


1002 
632 


621 

1325 
202 
318 

1016 
604 

1620 

208 
1501 
128 
504 

118 
1613 
219 
909 
130 

1605 
512 

1601 
1624 
902 
107 
1117 
315 
704 

1646 
1125 

320 


1019 

1309 

135 
306 
1103 

1618 
117 
104 

1321 
305 


910 
103 

628 
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Table  I. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 

Largest  four  producers 

E 

Persons 
employed 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Wage 
earners 

Wag 

es 

Value  of 
product 

Cost  of 
materials,  etc.i 

Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facture  ^ 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
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•5 
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B 

3 

si 
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a 
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g  3 
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INDUSTRIES— Continued 

1604 

812 
3,560 
2,436 
1,463 
1,224 
2,936 
1.627 

528 
1.857 
1,617 
3.330 
2.365 

670 

970 
733 
2.521 
1.284 
2.838 
2.028 

2.362 
1,714 

1.316 

2.506 
485 

1.719 

1.166 

689 

1.366 

799 

721 

976 
341 

17.8 
17.7 
17.6 
17.6 
17.3 
16.9 
16.9 

16.6 
16.3 
15.3 
15.3 
15.3 
14.7 

13.9 
13.4 
12.2 
12.1 
11.7 
11.0 

10.8 
10  4 

10.2 

10.1 
9.8 

9.7 
9.5 
9.5 
8.1 
7.5 
5.3 

4.4 
2.1 

661 
4.668 
10.  388 
1.434 
1.284 
2.846 
821 

553 
1,774 
1,567 
4,966 
2,780 

853 

1,108 
941 
2.671 
1,263 
3,639 
1,716 

2,990 
2,049 

3.257 

1,480 
966 

2,093 

1,166 

810 

1.171 

894 

848 

1,328 
699 

17.6 
19.2 
63.8 
18.9 
17.2 
17.6 
14.4 

15.6 
16.9 
15.7 
14.  1 
16.1 
12.7 

15.2 
11.8 
10.8 
11.6 
12.0 
7.8 

10.4 
12  6 

10.7 

6.8 
11.9 

9.2 
10.0 
9.0 
7.6 

7.4 
5.8 

4.5 
2.4 

769 
3.278 
2,112 
1.350 
1,057 
2,718 
1,566 

488 
1,716 
1,547 
2,800 
1,779 

499 

876 
546 
2.331 
1,144 
2,384 
1,784 

1,946 
1,535 

1,076 

2.377 
382 

1,475 

1,086 

612 

1,237 

674 

642 

818 
294 

18.5 
19.7 
17.2 
18.0 
17.6 
17.7 
17.4 

18.2 
16.6 
15.8 
15.8 
15.4 
17.2 

14.6 
15.7 
13.6 
12.4 
11.7 
11.7 

11.2 
10.8 

11.4 

10.6 
9.3 

10.8 
9.6 
9.8 
8.6 
8.0 
6.4 

4.9 

2.4 

537 
4,035 
9.622 
1.208 
1.000 
2.311 

713 

429 
1.446 
1.395 
3.723 
1.837 

403 

858 

593 

2,295 

866 

2,707 

1,319 

2,270 
1,662 

2.586 

1,274 
619 

1,667 
834 
627 
999 
661 
611 

934 
548 

17.6 
23.4 
63.7 
20.0 
18.4 
19.1 
15.5 

16.8 
17.7 
16.4 
16.4 
16.6 
16.2 

16.2 
17.5 
12  9 
11.8 
12.4 
8.1 

11.6 
13.2 

12.1 

7.4 
10.1 

10.5 
9.0 
9.0 
9.2 
8.4 
4.8 

6.4 
2.6 

2.329 
19.  434 
13.  667 
5.036 
4.855 
8.289 
2.138 

1.541 
3.904 
4.036 
13. 097 
62.  533 
32.  133 

7.325 
6.776 
6.730 
9,378 
9,812 
4,020 

19,018 
5,533 

7.017 

5.440 
1.797 

6.311 
3.191 
2.268 
6,318 
3,656 
2,657 

12,  942 
3,397 

16.2 
22  7 
20.6 
21.6 

18.4 
15.9 
14.8 

15.6 
13.9 
14.3 
14.2 
21.7 
47.4 

15.4 
12.7 

9.5 
14.2 
13.4 

7.1 

17.4 
11.1 

13.2 

6.  1 
11.8 

8.6 
7.4 
12.4 
7.3 
8.1 
6.7 

8.1 
2.4 

1.04S 
10.  478 
6,979 
1,716 
2.149 
3.281 
949 

645 
1.6.38 
1.782 
4.593 
49.  172 
10.  751 

4.652 
3.897 
2.676 
5.618 
3.062 
1.657 

11.568 
1.950 

1.657 

3.101 
623 

1.794 
1.345 
806 
3.673 
1.635 
1,497 

3.943 
2,257 

14.0 
26.3 
20.  1 
19.2 
16.2 
13.9 
16.6 

16.5 
14.8 
13.3 
15.3 
21.3 
36.8 

14.6 
16.0 

8.8 
13.1 
14.5 

9.1 

20.0 
9.4 

21.1 

6.5 
19.5 

8.6 
6.0 
17.5 
6.6 
7.6 
7.6 

6.3 
2.5 

1.281 
8,956 
6,678 
3,320 
2,706 
5,008 
1,189 

896 
2,266 
2.2H 
8.504 
13.  361 
21.  382 

2.673 
2.879 
4.056 
3.860 
6.750 
2,363 

7,450 
3,583 

5,360 

2,339 
1.174 

3,517 
1,846 
1.463 
2,645 
2.121 
1.160 

8.999 
1.140 

18.7 
19.6 
21.  1 
23.1 
20.7 
17.6 
13.6 

15.8 
13.4 
15.3 
13.7 
23.0 
55.3 

16.9 
9.9 
10.0 
16.2 
12.9 
6.2 

14.4 
12  4 

11.8 

5.6 
9.7 

8.8 
8.9 
10.7 
8.4 
8.5 
4.3 

9.3 
2.  1 

4 
4 
13 
18 
4 
7 
8 

4 
8 
4 
10 
45 
11 

5 
6 
4 

12 
8 

16 

5 
4 

8 

6 
6 

41 
5 
7 
6 

29 
6 

68 
4 

1.  1 

.8 

7.0 

9.6 

1.  0 
1.8 
3.9 

2.4 
2.7 
1.8 

2.  6 
4.8 
2.  7 

1.5 

1.  1 
.4 

3.8 
.8 
1.1 

.4 
.6 

1.2 

i!o 

3.8 
1.6 
1.3 

7.8 
2.4 
.5 

2.  1 
.2 

1207 

1107 
1013 

Forgings.  iron  and  steel 

906 
1548 
301 

313 

Leather  goods  not  elsewhere  classified 

Toys,  games,  and  playground  equipment . . 
Baskets  and  rattan  and  willowware,  not 
including  furniture. 

1606 
905 
506 
114 
115 

121 
627 
1210 

Buttons 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 

Lithographing 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls 

Flavoring  extracts,  sirups,  and  related  prod- 
ucts. 
Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  noodles. 
Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

211 

501 
1014 

1204 
1612 

607 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  stone,  cut 
and  shaped. 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specifically  classified . 

Miscellaneous  articles  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied. 

Photoengraving,  not  done  in  printing  estab- 
lishments. 

1626 
1640 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including  paper 

patterns. 
Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

1205 

218 

1005 

221 
101 

Embroideries;    trimmings;    stamped    art 
goods. 

1616 

•  Large  industries,  those  employing  more  than  100,000  persons;  medum  industries,  those  employing  25.000  to  100.000  persons; 
25,000  persons.  ^    , 

'  Includes  cost  of  materials,  mill  and  shop  supplies,  containers,  fuel,  and  purcha,sed  electric  energy, 
s  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 


small  industries,  those  employing  less  than 
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[Value  in  thou 
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Industry 

Largest  four  producers 

Persons 
employed 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Wage 
earners 

Wages 

Value  of 
product 

Cost  of 
terials, 

ma- 
stc.i 

Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facture  ^ 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

1 

a 

1^ 
•z. 

4j 

o 
0 

g  3 
Oh  .5 

& 

2; 

2>> 
Is 

If 

3 
o 

a 

1>> 

g  3 

p-.a 

a 

1 

< 

it 

(S.a 

o 

a 
< 

1| 

g  3 

p-.a 

1 

< 

2>> 

g  3 

fc.9 

a 

3 

a  il 
ft<.9 

1408 
1407 

123 

Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motorcycles- . 
Motor-vehicle    bodies    and   motor-vehicle 

parts. 
Meat  packins.  wholesale _- 

118,059 
161,924 

53,636 
179,  282 
88,641 

51,400 
45,401 
36,  746 

72.1 
62.0 

38.7 
46.0 
39.7 

35.6 
21.0 
20.9 

186, 984 
241,  401 

95,639 
237.606 
126,  599 

72.043 
42,944 
36,  212 

74.6 
64.9 

53.  1 
46.3 
43.7 

36.0 
21.6 
19.9 

108,  550 
152, 881 

41,301 
166,280 
69,  721 

48,147 
43,  715 
34,  892 

73.9 
63.5 

3J.4 
46.2 
38.8 

35.5 
21.6 
21.0 

167.  736 
223.  579 

73.  269 
206.  616 
86, 073 

64.230 
40.  459 
31,453 

77.3 
68.1 

53.7 
47.0 
43.5 

35.8 
23.6 
20.6 

2,088,047 
1. 076. 150 

1.313.029 
961.819 
426.  276 

139.  183 
167.051 
171,  721 

87.3 
69.4 

65.  6 
49.3 
44.4 

37.4 
26.0 
24.2 

1,600,084 
733,285 

1, 161,  767 
578,380 
142, 079 

67,  124 
92,661 
114,  467 

88.2 
73.1 

56.7 
52.  1 
38.3 

39.5 

27.8 
26.5 

487,963 
342, 865 

161,262 
373, 439 
284. 197 

72. 059 
74.390 
57,  254 

84.6 
62.6 

48.6 
45.5 
48.2 

35.7 
23.9 
20.5 

40 
42 

94 

76 
106 

114 
68 
47 

33.0 
5.1 

7.7 
19.2 
7.6 

27.4 
6.6 
6.7 

1112 
1303 

1502 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies. 
Rfi'lfna'i  rep^'f  iliop<;  <;t.pflm 

904 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  rubber 

212 

Wool  and  hair  manufactures - 

Forfootnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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1935,  based  on  number  of  persons  employed — Continued 
sands  of  dollars) 


Largest  eight  prodUi«rs 


Persoas 
employed 


E 

z 


11 


Wages  and 
salaries 


AVase 
earners 


II 


Wages 


Value  of 
product 


materials,  etc.' 


Value  added 

Number  of 

by  manufac- 

establish- 

turer J 

ments 

^ 

^^ 

,^ 

=  ■» 

^ 

O  5^ 

•-■>, 

Sis 

a 

ci 

ai: 

8^ 

8^ 

s 

r,'4 

fe"3 

g 

3 

fcTJ 

o-i 

< 

f^ii 

z 
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1,108 

24.3 

933 

24.9 

1,046 

25.2 

773 

25.2 

5,290 

26.  3 

7,025 

28.  9 

4,652 

27.9 

5,570 

32.3 

4,088 

29.5 

12,775 

66.2 

3,641 

29.7 

11,608 

76.8 

2,332 

28.  1 

2,  213 

29.1 

2.158 

28.8 

1,882 

31.  1 

l,S66 

22.1 

1,695 

22.7 

1,341 

22.3 

1,260 

23.2 

4.432 

25.5 

4,444 

27.3 

4.016 

26.1 

3.515 

29.0 

a  336 

24.3 

1,458 

25.6 

2.219 

24.6 

1.176 

25.5 

877 

27.4 

1.021 

28. 8 

7.,6 

•1. 

39.6 

2.942 

25.9 

2.852 

27.  1 

2.700 

■> 

-'8.  2 

2.563 

24.2 

2,500 

2.i.0 

2.428 

-1  ' 

■>r<.  0 

.5,  228 

24.0 

7. 9.38 

22.5 

4.266 

21.  1 

.i.  720 

23.  7 

3.371 

21.8 

4,1(W 

22.8 

2,562 

22.  1 

2,689 

24.3 

903 

19.8 

1,353 

20.2 

623 

21    -. 

.',:ls 

20.3 

1.672 

24.0 

1,834 

25.2 

1,522 

.,:. 

27.1 

1,114 

20.4 

1.494 

18.8 

801 

Xi. . 

. 

24.3 

3.291 

15.9 

3.710 

15.0 

2, 972 

17.4 

3,016 

16.9 

1,879 

17.2 

1,9S8 

18.2 

1,679 

IS.  2 

1,331 

18.1 

4,124 

17.0 

5,412 

17.9 

3,408 

16.7 

3,862 

17.7 

2,825 

15.3 

2.805 

12.7 

2,485 

16.3 

2,163 

13.4 

3,184 

14.6 

4.148 

14.4 

2,511 

14.5 

2.810 

14.4 

2,  7S2 

16.9 

3,079 

18.9 

2,472 

17.4 

2,359 

19.9 

l.!"l 

1."  i 

4,959 

16.3 

1,C33 

17.4 

3,927 

18.4 

,1.  ■   - 

2,441 

11.3 

3,728 

16.5 

2,151 

12.5 

71- 

1,392 

17.2 

611 

14.9 

952 

15.5 

2,735 

15.4 

3,352 

14.8 

2.270 

16.6 

2,463 

16.5 

2,020 

10.1 

1,936 

16.6 

1,879 

10.5 

1,488 

16.1 

1,127 

15.6 

1,362 

15.2 

1,021 

16.4 

1,083 

1.5.6 

2.218 

13.3 

1,932 

12.6 

1,997 

13.9 

1,531 

14.1 

1.228 

11.6 

1,507 

12.4 

1,034 

12.3 

1,041 

13.3 

1,1M 

8.4 

1,339 

9.1 

1,010 

8.5 

809 

7.5 

1,317 

5.9 

1,854 

6.3 

1,089 

6.5 

1,164 

6.7 

493 

3.0 

1,012 

3.5 

431 

3.4 

816 

3.9 

3.297 

23.0 

29,831 

34.8 

21,531 

32.5 

8,079 

34.6 

6,997 

26.5 

13.366 

2.5.6 

3.710 

25.6 

3.076 

31.2 

7,579 

27.0 

6,527 

23.2 

20.615 

22.4 

99.058 

34.3 

36,629 

54.0 

12,574 

26.4 

10,274 

19.2 

10,915 

15.4 

15,934 

24.1 

15,111 

20.6 

7,827 

13.9 

28,905 

26.4 

9,268 

18.7 

10,758 

20.2 

9,414 

10.5 

2,446 

16.0 

9,035 

14.7 

6,512 

15.1 

3,237 

17.7 

11.058 

12.7 

5,102 

11.3 

5,103 

11.2 

21,079 

13.2 

6,414 

4.5 

1,486 

19.9 

1,811 

20.4 

8 

13,750 

34.5 

16,  081 

35.1 

8 

11,2.51 

32.4 

10,280 

32.  5 

19 

2,968 

33.3 

5,  11 1 

35.  5 

29 

3,238 

21.4 

3,  759 

28.7 

8 

5,854 

24.8 

7,512 

26.4 

11 

1,461 

25.5 

2,249 

25.7 

14 

1,452 

34.8 

1.  624 

28.6 

8 

2,937 

28.5 

4,642 

27.4 

15 

3.009 

22.4 

3,518 

23.9 

8 

7.042 

23.5 

13. 573 

21.9 

14 

79, 4.53 

34.4 

19,605 

33.8 

62 

12,610 

43.2 

24,019 

62.1 

16 

8,093 

25.4 

4.481 

28.4 

9 

5,522 

22.  7 

4.752 

16.3 

14 

4,410 

14.6 

6,  ,5.35 

16.1 

8 

10,680 

25.3 

5.254 

22.  1 

16 

4,874 

23.  1 

10.237 

19.6 

14 

2,993 

16.4 

4,834 

12.6 

24 

28,408 

31.9 

10,  497 

20.4 

39 

3,675 

17.8 

5,593 

19.3 

10 

2,802 

35.7 

7,956 

17.5 

13 

5,532 

11.5 

3,882 

9.3 

10 

729 

22.8 

1,717 

14.2 

10 

3,122 

14.7 

5.913 

14.7 

61 

3,306 

14.8 

3,206 

15.5 

10 

1.001 

23.1 

2,176 

15.9 

11 

7.104 

12.8 

3,952 

12.5 

20 

1,996 

9.9 

3.106 

12.5 

47 

3,018 

15.4 

2,145 

8.0 

10 

7,102 

11.4 

13,977 

14.4 

87 

4,535 

5.1 

1,879 

3.4 

8 

2.3 

16 
10.3 
15.3 
2.0 
2.9 


4.8 
5.1 
3.6 
3.6 
6.6 
3.9 

.2.7 
2.6 
.8 
5.1 
1.4 
1.7 

2.8 
1.5 


1.2 

1.7 

4.7 
3.2 

2.0 

25.9 

3.8 

.tl 


Industry 


Brooms 

LiglilinR  equipment 

ForcinKS,  iron  and  steel 

Lime 

I^eatlier  Roods  not  elsewhere  classified 

Toys,  t's>ini'.<;,  an.l  playground  equipment. . . 

Baslict.siuid  rattan  and  willowware,  not  in- 
cludinn  furniture. 

Mirror  and  picture  frames 

Buttons.-. _ 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leatlier 

LitJioKnipliinp.. 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and'fowls 

Flavoring  extracts,  sirups,  and  related 
products. 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  noodles 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc.,  u.  e.  c 

Jewelry. . 

Wiiste  and  related  products 

Boolihindingand  blank-book  making 

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  stone,  cut 
and  sliapcd. 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specifically  classified. 

Miscellaneous  articles  not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied. 

Photoengraving,  not  done  in  printing  es- 
tablishments. 

Furnisliintr  goods,  men's 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including  paper 
patterns. 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

Pockethooks,  purses,  and  card  cases-. 

KlectropJating 

Iloasefurnishings.. 

roiuTete  products 

F.mhroideries;  trimmings;  stamped  art 
goods. 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 

Fur  goods 


1604 
1207 
1107 
1013 

906 
1648 

301 

313 

1606 
905 
506 
114 
115 

121 
627 

1210 
2U 
501 

1014 

1204 
1612 

50 

214 
1625 

1640 
908 

1205 
218 

1005 
221 

101 
1615 


3  The  data  for  the  largest  4  enterpri.'^s  are  combined  with  those  for  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  oriier  to  avoid  api>ro.xiniate  di^-cltsurcs  of  individual  data. 

«  The  data  for  the  •remainder"  cf  the  industry  are  included  in  the  data  for  the  la  rgest  8  enterprises  in  order  to  avoid  approximate  disclosures  of  individual  data. 


industries,  1935,  based  on  value  of  products 

sands  of  dollars] 

DUSTRIES* 


Largest  eight  producers 

Industry 

Persons 
employed 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Wage 
earners 

AVages 

Value  of 
I>roduct 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials, etc' 

Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture! 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

1 

1 
< 

i 

c 

o 
c 

< 

11 

1 

-5 

£-3 

i 
< 

S  3 
II 

< 

2& 
11 

•s 

3 

z 

2& 
11 

£l 

>> 

J 

a 

142,  527 
184,  214 

65,616 
228.660 
103,850 

76,  791 
56,091 
50,349 

87.1 
70.5 

47.3 

58.7 
46.5 

,5.3.2 
2.5.9 
2)4.6 

220,960 
273,  762 

109, 898 
308,231 
147,  677 

106.855 
53. 13 1 
49,353 

N>,  1. 
73.6 

61.0 
60  1 
50  9 

53.4 
26.6 
27.9 

;.,U,  365 
172,319 

51,430 
212,  668 
82,376 

72.  101 
53.931 

47.778 

88.7 
71.6 

44.1 
39.1 
45.8 

53.1 

26.7 

2S.  7 

197, 069 
249,  422 

84,063 
269,814 
101,  408 

95.436 
49.611 
44.  050 

'Jh.  > 

76.0 

61.6 
61.4 

51.2 

53.2 
28,9 
2S  9 

J.  S.2.  ,A0 
1,191,  .506 

1,500,135 

1,231.  .382 

502,  278 

199,  765 
198.  183 
233,  745 

94.2 

76.8 

63.5 
63.8 
52.3 

53.7 
30.8 
32.9 

1,719,112 
798,  298 

1,  312.  604 
744,  344 
176,  621 

92,882 
108. 038 
150.  452 

94.8 

79.6 

64.7 
67.0 
47.6 

.51.6 
32  4 
34.9 

533,528 
393,  208 

187,531 
487,  038 
325,  657 

106,883 
90.  115 
83,293 

92.5 
71.8 

56.4 
59.3 
55.2 

53.0 
29.0 
29.8 

47 

55 

113 
95 
124 

181 
83 
65 

38.8 
6.7 

9.2 
24  0 
8.9 

43.5 
8.1 
9.3 

Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motorcycles. 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and  motor-vehicle 
parts. 

Meat  packing,  wholesale 

Steel-works  and  rolling-mill  products 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies. 

Railroad  repair  shops,  steam 

Boots  and  slujes,  other  than  rubber 

1408 
1407 

123 
1112 
1303 

1502 
904 

Wool  and  hair  manufactures 

212 
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Table  TI. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  indus 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 

Wages  and 

Wage 

employed 

salaries 

earners 

w- 

u^ 

«« 

<— 

^>> 

.^ 

°>. 

t. 

°>, 

^ 

=>, 

c-^ 

Q 

d 
2 

n^ 

5 

a 

P 

□ 

82i 

3 

fe-o 

B 

fe'S 

3 

fe'S 

9 

"■2 

z 

P..H 

-*! 

tt,.hJ 

z 

cu.S 

< 

0.3 

Value  of 
product 


ChS 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


Value  added 

by  manufao- 

facturer  2 


sg 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


a.  .5 


610 

102 
407 
203 
213 
1305 
309 

234 
215 
311 
508 


1652 
803 

1123 
r.29 

1301 
201 

1310 

1008 
1410 

1119 

1608 
705 
1212 


1109 
626 
1304 

116 
1319 
1322 
1122 

611 
1127 

410 

907 
1318 

119 
1004 


1017 
209 
1121 

408 
402 
204 
304 

1307 
112 

1129 

134 
210 
1326 
314 


314 
^624 
108 
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Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables; 
preserves,  jellies,  fruit  butters,  pickles, 
and  sauces. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper  and 
periodical. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

Paper 

Cotton  manufactures 

Men's  cotton  garments _.. 

IMachinery,  n.  e.  c 

Furniture,  including  store  and  office  fix- 
tures. 

Knit  goods 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  n.  e.  c. 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  n.  e.  c 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music,  and 
job. 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel, 
n.  e.  e. 


Cigarettes 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes -- 

Tin  c;ins  and  other  tinware,  n.  e.  c 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Agricultural  Implements 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerating  and  ice- 
maliing  apparatus. 

Glass - 

Ship  and  boatbuilding,  steel  and  wooden, 

including  repair  work. 
Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings. 

Cigars 

Petroleum  refining 

Nonferrous-metai  alloys,  products,  exclud- 
ing aluminum,  n.  e.  c. 
Gas,  manufactured,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing. 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Hardware,  n.  e.  c 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels,  andwind- 
nills. 

Flour  and  other  grain  mill  products,  _ 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs 

Foundries 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work** — 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Wirework,  n.  e.  c 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Ijcather:  Tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Ice,  manufactured 

Clay  products  (other  than  pottery)   and 

nonclay  refractories. 
Rubber  goods  other  than  tires,  inner  tubes, 
and  boots  and  shoes. 

Pottery,  including  porcelain  ware 

Raven  m.^nufactures 

Stoves  and  ranses  (other  than  electric)  and 
warm-air  furnaces. 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Bo.ices,  paper,  n.  e.  c- 

D  yeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk 

Bo.ves,  wooden,  e-xcept  cigar  boxes 

Machine  tools --- 

Confectionery 

Stamped  and  pressed  metal  products: 
enameling,  japaiming,  and  lacquering. 

Liquors,  malt 

Silk  manufactures 

Machine  shops 

Planing-mill  products  (Including  general 
millwork),  made  in  planing  mills  not  con- 
nected with  sawmills. 


20,600 

16.3 

17,549 

19.5 

19, 475 

16.7 

14,857 

21.1 

33,003 

14.1 

70,728 

17.0 

17, 499 

14.7 

35,  574 

18.4 

37,800 
14, 873 
32, 875 
11,633 
10,  762 
7,553 

15.8 
13.0 
8.3 
9.0 
7.6 
6.1 

48,068 
17,090 
23,567 

7,786 
15,976 

7,165 

16.7 
12.2 
8.5 
8.9 
7.9 
4.9 

34,  671 
13,542 
32  032 
11,182 
8,237 
6,999 

15.9 
13.1 
8.4 
9.2 
7.5 
5.4 

41,8''5 
14, 383 
21,941 

7,035 
11, 368 

6,200 

16.8 
13.1 
8.9 
9.5 
8.6 
5.5 

11,979 
8,639 

10,  158 
7,940 

5.  1 
5.2 
3  8 
4.8 

13, 089 
9,568 
11,716 
11,986 

6.1 
5.5 
5.6 
4.7 

11,233 
7,999 
9,734 
6,632 

5.1 
5.2 
3.8 
5.2 

11,801 
8,056 

10,838 
8,795 

6.4 
5.6 
5.9 
5.2 

4,005 

1.4 

2,833 

.9 

3,824 

1.5 

2,435 

1.0 

242,195 

225,220 
104,  697 
86,  477 
31,025 
40,655 
24,225 

32, 174 
31,274 
25,927 
30, 876 

17,954 


20.3 

18.2 
14.7 
8.4 
7.5 
7.0 
5.6 

5.3 
6.1 
4.7 
4.4 


57,  626 

102,  073 
62,304 
54,542 
19,  215 
14,  596 
11,741 

12, 550 
16,  500 
6,588 
7,745 

8,312 


19.2 

68,942 

28.7 

86 

24.6 

184,  569 

19.3 

55 

15.2 
14.5 
8.7 
10.5 
6.7 
5.6 

123, 147 
42,  393 
31,935 
11,810 
26,  059 
12,484 

21.8 
15.0 
7.9 
8.0 
7.2 
5.5 

225 
38 
25 

48 
11 
16 

4.3 
5.6 
3.2 
4.0 

19,  624 
14,  774 
19.  339 
23,131 

6.3 

4.5 
5.6 
4.6 

13 
13 
14 
10 

1.3 

9,642 

1.5 

11 
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Typewriters  and  parts, 

Oils,  essential 

Chewing  gum 


23,  478 

90.3 

52,  172 

79.4 

21,739 

68.6 

40,  5117 

74.8 

42,  765 

70.  0 

17,234 

52.2 

19,  162 

44.8 

27,236 
23,157 

13, 195 

17, 342 
35,  246 
23,893 

6,418 

26,968 
16,307 
10,310 
6,984 

6,406 
17, 695 
19, 877 
7,959 
5,510 
6,  6P2 
6,216 
10. 166 
5,256 

3,460 
7,103 

8,561 

5,465 
13,700 
5,487 

4,826 
5,  664 
11,819 
2,111 
4,625 
6,484 
5,266 

4,227 
4,520 
7.711 
2,911 


37.1 
46.2 


29.6 
38.3 
32.8 

26.6 

3.3.6 
34,3 
26.7 
25.1 

18.9 
33.9 
20.4 
22.9 
17.5 
23.  1 
24.2 
18,5 
19.3 

13.0 
14.4 


17.5 
18.6 
11.4 

14.6 
8.8 

14.9 
8.4 

13.0 
9,4 
9.3 


7.8 
5.1 


19,  653 
80.  787 
25,  610 
43,  755 
57,  892 
18.  995 
24,  279 

34,540 
31,  447 

16,724 

11,  703 
56, 061 
29,992 

10, 827 

39,816 

20,  155 
14,446 
11,  263 

8,597 
21, 126 
28,112 
9.228 
7.  742 
8,193 
6,775 
13,110 
9,174 

4.569 
5,531 

10,  653 

6,014 
10,  738 
7,224 

5,517 
6,331 
10,511 
2,091 
7,449 
6,156 
6,527 

8,117 
4,265 
11,001 
2,736 


89.  1 
83.2 
69.  1 
74  7 
73.6 
52.4 
47.0 

40.2 
44.7 


30.1 
39.1 
31.9 

28.7 

34.0 
37.1 
25.5 
29.2 

20.5 
36.6 
•24,3 
21.6 
17.6 
24.2 
24.0 
19.7 
20.6 

13.0 
12.6 


17.8 
17.2 
12.7 

13.9 
9.0 
12.3 
10,9 
14.2 
10.0 
9.7 

9.8 
9.1 
8.2 
4.8 


22,  156 
45,644 
18.  597 
38.299 
37. 155 
16. 031 
17, 202 

24,  731 
20,  272 

11, 579 

16,  591 
30,  007 
20, 898 

5,727 

22, 812 
14, 301 
8,089 
5,391 

5,386 
14, 414 
19,513 
6,941 
4,630 
5.925 
5,794 
9,381 
4,740 

2,891 
6,835 

7,296 

5,167 
13,  432 
5,060 

4,098 
4, 802 
10,  973 
1,911 
3,236 
.^  069 
4,622 

3,567 
4,149 
6,381 
2,584 


90,6 
79.9 
67.6 
75.8 
70.3 
52  6 
46.3 

36.8 
46.2 

42.7 

29.6 
38,8 
33.2 

29  1 

34.6 
34,5 
29,2 
24.4 

20.3 
32.2 
21.8 
25.5 
20.9 
23.5 
24,5 
18,4 
20,5 

1.5.2 
15.3 


17.9 
19.1 
12.1 

14.9 
8,7 

15.4 
8.3 

11.5 
9.7 
9.3 

9.1 
7.4 
7.7 
6.4 


16,  425 
66,080 

19,  295 
38.980 
48,306 
16,  191 

20,  136 

29,344 
24, 875 

12,  729 

10.  202 
43,  620 
24,082 

9,095 

29,749 

16,661 

10,  129 

7,697 

6.660 
14.390 
27.179 
7,251 
5,298 
6,669 
5,877 
11,404 
7,848 

3, 465 
4,975 

8,139 

6,  326 
9,931 
6,344 

4,088 
4,851 
8,761 
1,672 
4,977 
4,116 
5,027 

6,224 
3,537 
8,338 
2,255 


89.7 
84.4 
69.3 
76.9 
75.1 
53.2 
49.8 

41.1 
44.9 


30.5 
39.8 
33,4 

33.0 

37.0 
39.3 
31.4 
28.7 

24.6 
33.5 
27.6 
25.7 

24,  1 
26.2 

25,  1 
20.4 
22.8 

16.8 
14.4 

20.7 

19.0 
18.1 
14.3 

16,4 
9,6 
13,  2 
11,  1 
13,4 
10,5 


10,2 
8.7 
8.5 
6.3 


723,  262 

89.7 

361,  202 

80.9 

236,  371 

80.8 

137,  520 

74.3 

210,  972 

72.4 

65,185 

51.1 

103,  318 

46.1 

127, 435 

44.9 

69,  392 

44.8 

43, 206 

38.7 

58, 225 

38.5 

701,  298 

38.2 

148, 489 

37.8 

130,  216 

37.6 

248,022 

37.1 

53,  767 

36.4 

134, 806 

32.3 

30, 743 

30.7 

250,460 

29.4 

57,450 

28.6 

63,139 

25.2 

39,370 

24.5 

68,151 

23.4 

27,  124 

23.1 

37,  875 

22.7 

69,405 

22.5 

21,097 

21.8 

26,531 

20.7 

21,419 

19.3 

34,336 

19.2 

12,  674 

19.0 

37,912 

18.5 

29,768 

16.1 

27,8S3 

14.2 

42,031 

14.  1 

30, 972 

13.9 

8,779 

13.9 

16,  7S5 

13.8 

32,  594 

12  5 

25,060 

12.0 

49,293 

11.8 

17, 196 

11.5 

36,546 

8.7 

9,104 

4,6 

570, 348 
213,  723 
169, 333 
46,742 
102,000 
29,366 
51,440 

45, 574 
27, 106 


30,481 

573,  791 

95,194 

34,  710 

115, 246 
19, 473 
71,802 
12,88j 

210, 194 
27,  117 
23,803 
26, 762 
15,  753 
11,862 
21, 893 
44,144 
7,766 

4,824 
8,629 


3,337 
23,975 
10,  422 

15,448 
28,464 
17,  274 
4,  782 
4,284 
18, 334 
13, 104 

14,811 
11,196 
17,601 
4,823 


89,0 
80,5 
82,2 
72.5 
73.2 
47,0 
44,2 

41.4 
44.8 


39.2 
38.8 
43.3 

36.5 

35.0 
33,9 
30,9 
30,6 

29.4 
26.2 
26.5 
28.9 
18  9 
21,3 
22.8 
22.3 
28.9 

17.2 
22.7 

20.7 

18.6 
21.2 
13.7 

14.  n 
16.9 
16.9 
14.9 
11.8 
11.9 
13.0 

10.6 
16.1 
10.2 
4.4 


152,914 
147,  479 
67, 038 
90,778 
108,  972 
35, 829 
51, 878 

81, 861 
42,286 


27,  744 
127,  507 
53,  295 

95,  506 

132,  776 

34,  294 
63.004 
17,855 

40, 266 
30,333 
39, 336 
12,608 
52,398 
15.  2  ;2 
15. 982 
25,  2?1 
13,331 

21,  707 
12,790 

17,325 

9,337 
13, 937 
19, 346 

12,435 
13,  567 

13.  698 
3,997 

12,  .501 

14,  260 
11,956 

34,482 
6,000 

18,945 
4,281 


92.5 
81.7 
77.6 
75.2 
71.8 
55.0 
48.1 

47.1 
44.8 

39.6 

37.8 
35.4 
30.7 

38.5 

39.1 
38.0 
34.0 
30.8 

29.4 
31.1 
24.5 
18.5 
25.1 
24.6 
22.5 
22.9 
19.  1 

21.6 
17.5 


19.1 
15.2 
17.6 

14.5 
10.4 
11.3 
12.8 
14.6 
13.4 
11.  1 

12  3 

7,5 
7,7 
4.9 


210  SMALL  INDUSTRIES* 


60 

10 

42 

4 

41 
6 
29 
21 
15 
19 
31 
29 
5 

409 
46 


31.0 
28.6 
37.3 
46.9 
9.1 
6.5 
2.5 

17.8 
3.1 


3.6 
16.2 
4.9 

2.7 

10.5 
2.5 
3.9 
2.7 

1.9 
3.0 
2.3 
1.9 
1.6 
3.5 
16.5 
7.6 
.7 

10.6 
4.3 


2.7 
4.9 
1.4 

2.0 
3.2 
1.5 
5.4 
1.6 
.3 
1.1 

.9 
.9 
.4 


1.683 


1,960 


43,958 


92.0 


13,117      87.5     30,841      94.1 


5      19.2 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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tries,  1036,  based  on  value  of  products — Continued 
sands  of  dollars] 


Largest  eight  producers 


Persons 
employed 


"■2 


Wages  and 
salaries 


S 


ah 
S3 

0.3 


Wage 
earners 


s 
s 


83 

ft.5 


Wages 


a 


as 
S3 


Value  of 
product 


->• 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 


S3 

a..S 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture' 


83 


Number  of 

establish- 
ments 


S3 

a.  .9 


Industry 


21  LARGE  INDUSTRIES— Continued 


23,849     18.9 


40,021 

52,427 
22,166 
57,700 
21,861 
16,648 
11,841 

20,216 
12,510 
17, 191 
10,863 

S.664 


17.1 

21.9 
19.3 
14.6 
17.0 

11.7 
8.0 

8.7 
7.5 
6.4 
6.5 


20,856 


84,084 

67.399 
26.  157 
10,  517 
14,514 
24.  331 
11.426 

20,210 
14, 896 
18, 3S! 
18, 677 

6,114 


23. 2      22, 373 


20.2 

23.4 

18.6 
14.6 
16.  7 
12.  1 
7.9 

9.4 

8.6 
8.8 
6.5 

2.0 


22, 3M 

48,263 
19. 826 
56.  471 
20. 9.59 
13.  003 
10.801 

19,  181 
11,408 
16.418 
8,357 

8,262 


19.  2  I  17, 424     24. 7       197, 627     30. 


18  ■ 

22.1 
19.2 
14.8 
17.2 
11.8 
8  3 


7.4 
6.4 
6.6 

3.2 


21,478 
38,042 
13,040 
17,888 
9,638 

18. 387 
12,408 
16,  704 
11,688 

5,242 

-'.;.4 

i).7 
19.5 
15.4 
17.6 
13.6 
8  5 

10.0 
8.6 
9.1 


303, 971 

316, 718 
153,715 
148, 119 
5ii,  974 
64.175 
38,303 

51,687 
.M,  052 
42, 012 
45, 175 

30,  371 


25.5 

25.6 
21.6 
14.4 

16.9 
II.  0 

8  8 


7.6 
6.5 


73,072 

154,539 
90,983 
93,459 
34,  42() 
24,002 
19,064 

21,  369 
27.179 
12,997 
11,163 

15,233 


29. 3  77, 722  32. 3 


31.2 

23.0 

21.2 
14.9 
18.8 
11.0 
9.2 

7.2 
9.3 
6.2 
5.7 


230,899 

162, 179 
62,  732 
54,660 
21,548 
40,173 
19,239 

,30, 318 
26, 873 
29,015 
34,  012 

15,138 


24.1 

28.7 
22.2 
13.5 
14.5 
11.0 


9.7 
8  3 

8  4 
6.7 

2.3 


44  MEDIUM  INDUSTRIES  • 


25,795 

99.2 

21,786 

98.8 

24,285 

99.3 

18,  182 

99.3 

57,  716 

87.8 

87,996 

90.6 

50,330 

88.1 

71,  678 

91.6 

23,532 

74.3 

27.549 

74.3 

20,214 

73.5 

20.788 

74.7 

48,411 

89.4 

52.  157 

89.0 

45,  477 

90.0 

4.5,641 

90.0 

51,915 

85.0 

68,780 

87.5 

4.5,  12.5 

85.4 

.57,258 

89.0 

22,124 

67.0 

24,  187 

66.7 

20,630 

87.7 

20.816 

68.4 

24,951 

58.4 

29,881 

57.9 

22,256 

59.9 

24,446 

60.4 

35,875 

48  9 

45,304 

.52.8 

32,  570 

48  5 

38,089 

53.3 

32,620 

63.6 

44,997 

64.0 

28,352 

63.2 

35,382 

63.8 

16,497 

51.4 

19,488 

50.4 

14.417 

53.2 

15,617 

54.2 

23,244 

39.7 

15.558 

40.  1 

22,280 

39  8 

13,  660 

40.8 

63,375 

58.0 

83,778 

58.4 

45,  719 

59.1 

66, 135 

60.3 

35,153 

48.2 

43,753 

46.6 

30,443 

48  4 

34,653 

48  1 

11,621 

46.3 

18,507 

49.0 

9,967 

50.6 

14,897 

53.9 

38,171 

47.5 

55,991 

47.8 

31,663 

48.1 

40, 105 

49  8 

20,775 

43.7 

25.082 

46.  2 

18,  297 

44.1 

20,677 

48  8 

13,557 

35.  1 

18,318 

32.3 

10. 697 

38.6 

12,856 

39.9 

11,378 

40.9 

17,268 

44.7 

8,928 

40.5 

12,106 

45.1 

8,738 

25.8 

11.745 

38.1 

7,189 

27.1 

8,642 

31.9 

23,605 

45  2 

26.451 

45.8 

19,  735 

44.  1 

18,  679 

43.5 

28,117 

26.8 

3.i,  230 

30.5 

25,  130 

28.0 

33.  122 

33.6 

10,483 

30,  1 

12.203 

28,6 

8,913 

32.7 

9,106 

32.3 

7,581 

24.1 

10.  646 

24.0 

6.063 

27.4 

6.551 

29  8 

10,418 

38.2 

12,3.59 

36.  fi 

9,  395 

37.3 

10, 0.52 

39.5 

7,968 

31.0 

9,004 

31   9 

7.  3.57 

31.1 

7,646 

32.7 

16,239 

29.6 

20,448 

30.  7 

15.  KSO 

29,7 

17,679 

31.7 

7,657 

28.1 

12,  724 

28.5 

6,817 

29.5 

10,606 

30.8 

4,  755 

17.9 

6,113 

17.5 

3.760 

19  8 

4,510 

21.9 

9,696 

19.7 

8,363 

19.0 

9,  1.52 

20.5 

7,097 

20.5 

12,230 

26.3 

15, 117 

28.8 

10,539 

26.1 

11,972 

30  4 

8,589 

27.5 

9,549 

28.3 

8,103 

38.1 

8,329 

29.7 

18,  789 

25.5 

1.5,538 

24.9 

18.267 

28.0 

14, 182 

25.8 

9,202 

19.1 

12,096 

21.3 

8,321 

19.9 

10,414 

23.5 

7,034 

21.3 

8,313 

21.0 

,5.  9.57 

21.7 

6,088 

23.0 

8,398 

13.3 

9,851 

13.8 

7,390 

13.4 

7,582 

15.0 

17,630 

22.2 

17,  974 

21.1 

15.  932 

22.3 

13,843 

20.9 

4,179 

16.7 

3,580 

18  7 

3,874 

18.8 

2,939 

19.6 

7,851 

22.1 

12,0.56 

23.0 

6,009 

21.3 

8,594 

23.1 

9,172 

15  8 

8,948 

17.3 

8,288 

15.9 

6,845 

17.4 

8,370 

14.8 

10,  392 

15.4 

7,390 

14.8 

8,038 

15.7 

6,037 

12.6 

11,776 

14.2 

5,187 

13.2 

9,057 

14.9 

6,128 

10.5 

5,788 

12  3 

5,623 

10.1 

4.  735 

11.7 

13,008 

13.1 

17,664 

13.1 

11,141 

13.5 

13,873 

14.2 

4,225 

7.4 

4,195 

7.3 

3.  70.'! 

" 

:i.416 

81 

801,602 

99.4 

403,384 

90.4 

250,288 

8.5.6 

167,006 

90.2 

255,  564 

87.7 

87,049 

68.2 

130,087 

,58.0 

173.  268 

61.0 

100,158 

64.7 

54,991 

49.2 

76,660 

50  7 

1,082.481 

58  9 

206,019 

52.4 

193,962 

56.1 

324,614 

48  5 

67, 230 

45.  5 

174,  168 

41.8 

47,233 

47  2 

315,  798 

37.0 

77,  569 

38  6 

82,311 

32.9 

50,622 

31.5 

97, 109 

33.3 

41,481 

35.3 

67,669 

34.5 

105,  753 

34.3 

29,771 

30.7 

35,893 

28.0 

29,598 

26.6 

50,913 

28.5 

19,424 

29.1 

,5,5,  422 

27.1 

42,646 

23.0 

46.  484 

23.7 

61,913 

20.7 

49,879 

22.3 

13,  799 

21.8 

28,599 

23.5 

51,827 

19.9 

38,802 

18  8 

74, 187 

17.7 

27.637 

18  5 

61, 167 

14.6 

15,  962 

8  1 

108       3.9 
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348 
63 
58 
72 
23 
22 

26 
20 
26 
53 


1.8 
10  6 
4.7 
6.1 
.9 


637,296 

99.4 

Hi.  M.j 

99.4 

14 

238,038 

89.7 

166, 326 

91.6 

16 

180.  567 

87.8 

69,720 

80,7 

87 

57,  555 

89.2 

109,  451 

9U,7 

20 

123,357 

88.5 

132,207 

87,  1 

33 

41,122 

65  9 

45,927 

70,5 

15 

67,  124 

57.7 

62,963 

58,4 

11 

70,  572 

64.2 

102,694 

59.0 

49 

40,688 

67.3 

59,  470 

63.0 

26 

17,751 

47.4 

37,240 

50.1 

26 

40,964 

52  6 

36,696 

48  6 

35 

870,  741 

58.9 

21 1,  743 

58.8 

94 

125,  494 

57.1 

80,526 

46.4 

63 

51,847 

53.0 

142, 115 

57.3 

109 

148,4(50 

4.5.  1 

176.  1.54 

51.  9 

90 

25.041 

43.6 

42.  189 

46,7 

15 

93, 994 

40.5 

80,174 

43,3 

70 

20,683 

49.2 

26,550 

45  8 

9 

265,  403 

37.1 

.50.  395 

36,8 

93 

37,511 

36.2 

40.  0.58 

41,  1 

13 

30.284 

33.7 

52. 027 

32,4 

48 

32.  .551 

35.2 

18,071 

26,5 

28 

21. 866 

26.2 

75,  243 

36,  1 

27 

19,  2.51 

34.6 

22,  230 

35.  9 

25 

34.  575 

35.9 

2.3.094 

32  5 

39 

66,  697 

33.7 

39,  056 

3.5,  4 

51 

10,334 

38  4 

19,  437 

27.8 

12 

6.949 

24.8 

28.944 

28.8 

563 

11,578 

30  5 

18,020 

24.8 

83 

25,107 

30  5 

25,838 

26.9 

15 

5,214 

29.0 

14,210 

29.1 

12 

35,013 

31.0 

20,409 

22,3 

27 

14,  899 

19.6 

27,746 

25.3 

15 

25,  955 

23.6 

20,  .529 

23.9 

22 

41,  4.55 

24.6 

20,4.58 

15  7 

52 

26.037 

25  5 

28,812 

23  7 

17 

7,324 

22.8 

6,475 

20,8 

61 

8.394 

23.1 

20.205 

23,6 

9 

29,435 

19.2 

22, 392 

21,  1 

16 

20,320 

20.1 

18,  482 

17,2 

12 

22,703 

16.2 

61,484 

18  4 

11 

16,  622 

23.9 

11,015 

13,8 

11 

28,649 

16.6 

32,  ,608 

13,2 

20 

9.503 

8  7 

6,449 

7,4 

29 

48  3 
38  1 
42,7 
62,5 
13,7 
12,2 
4  0 

23,0 
4  7 


4.7 
23.8 


21.0 

1,5.8 
3,7 
6,5 
6,0 

4,2 
6,6 
3,8 
2.5 
2,6 
4,7 
20,7 
13,3 
1.6 

14.6 
5  9 


4.7 
6,0 
2,7 

4,0 
4,3 
3,  3 

7,7 
3,5 
1.2 
1,7 

1,7 
1,7 
.7 
1.  1 


16,834 

99,5 

18,  686     99.  4 

15,333 

99.6 

16,  579 

99.7 

214 

91.5 

430     95. 3 

1.54 

92.8 

210 

96.9 

2,184 

84.4 

2,750     88.2 

2,001 

86.4 

2^222 

91.9 

33,609 

99.3 

3,481 

98  3 

46,499 

97.3 

8,663 

99.2 

2,677 

99.0 

14,364 

95.9 

26,046 

904 

32,13& 


99.3 
96.2 
980 


Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vegetables; 
preserves,  jellies,  fruit  butters,  pickles 
and  sauces. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaiwr  and 
periodicjil. 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products.. 

Paiwr - 

Cotton  manufactures , 

Men's  cotton  garments , 

Maciiinery  n,  c.  c 

Furniture,  including  store  and  office  fix- 
tures. 

Knit  goods 

Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  n.  e.  c. 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  n.e.  c 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music,  and 
job. 

Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel. 


Cigarettes 

Rubber  tiros  and  inner  tubes 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware,  n.  e.  c 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

.Vgricultursil  implements 

Carpets  and  rugs 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerating  and  ice- 
malting  apparatus. 

Glass 

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden, 

including  repair  worlc. 
Steam  and  hot-water  heating  apparatus  and 
steam  fittings. 

Cigars 

Petroleum  refining 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys,  products,  exclud- 
ing aluminum,  n.  e.  c. 
Qas,  manufactured,  illuminating  and  heat- 
ing. 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  o 

Hardware,  n.  e.  c. 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels,  and  wind- 
mills. 

Flour  and  other  grain.mill  products 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs 

Foundries 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work  •*... 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Wireworb,  n.  e.  c. 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) 

Leather:  Tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Ice,  manufactured ,. .. , 

Clay  products  (other  than  pottery)  and 

nonclay  refractories. 
Rut)l>or  goods  other  than  tires,  inner  tul>es. 
and  boots  and  siloes. 

Pottery,  including  porcelain  ware.  - 

Rayon  nuinufsK'tures 

Stoves  and  rungKi  (other  than  electric)  and 
warm-air  furnaces. 

Paper  goods,  n.e.  c 

Bo.ves,  paper,  n.e.  c 

Dyei  ng  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon,  and  silk 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Machine  tools 

Confectionery 

Stamped  and  pres.sed  metal  products; 
enameling,  japanning  and  lacquering. 

Liquors,  malt.   -- 

Silk  ra.'inufactures 

Maciline  shops 

Planing-mill  products  (including  general 
millwork ),  made  in  planing  n-ills  not  con- 
nected with  sawmills. 


70. 0     Typewriters  and  parts. 

66.7     OUs,  essential 

34.6     Chewing  gum 


510 

102 
407 
203 
213 
1309 


234 
215 
311 
503 


1652 
803 

1123 
629 

1301 
201 

1310 

1008 
1410 


160S 
705 
1212 

703 

60S 
1109 

626 
1304 

116 
1319 
1322 
1122 

611 
1127 

410 

907 
1318 

119 
1004 

802 


1121 

40S 
402 
204 
304 

1307 
112 

1129 

134 
210 
1326 
314 


'  1314 

3  624 
108 


252 
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Table  II. — Concentration  iti  manufnctitring  indus 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 

Largest  four  producers 

1 

Persons 
employed 

Wages  and 
salaries 

Wage 
earners 

Wages 

Value  of 
product 

Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 

Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facturer  2 

Number  of 
establish- 
ments 

a 

1 

E 

3 

z 

£5 

! 
< 

2>> 

E 

3 

z 

il 

£.2 

a 
1 

■< 

5  >> 

II 
(£.2 

S 
< 

P 

PH.a 

a 
1 

il 

^1 

a 
3 

■< 

-b 
il 

(1..9 

1 

a 

3 

z 

h 

l£.H 

Ammunition  and  related  products 

China  flrins  and  decoratins.  not  done  in 

potteries. 
Combs  and  hairpins,  other  than  metal  and 

rubber. 

Oil.  cake,  and  meal,  linseed 

Drug  grinding 

Graphite,  ground  and  refined  _     

210  SMALL  INDUSUKIES— Continued 

602 
31003 

5,801 

91.8 

5,988 

89.7 

5,207 

93.0 

4.794 

93.6 

24, 136 

91.7 

9,580 

93.9 

14,  556 

90.4 

7 

53.8 

1609 

623 
612 
1010 

242 

2,273 

582 

303 

2.  671 

87.7 

87.6 
82.2 
93.5 
83  0 
59.2 
84.4 
83.5 
80  6 
78.  0 
76.7 
84.9 
76,9 
71.6 
76.4 
82.1 

82  0 
76.9 

77.4 
75.8 
67.8 
76.6 
73.1 
69.  1 
63.3 
64.2 
61.6 

66.1 
64.3 
66.5 

60.3 
61.7 
64.0 

63.3 

50.3 

51.6 
46.8 
57.  1 
44.7 

55.7 
51.0 
69.0 
64.9 

46.1 
68.7 

63  7 
59.3 
63.6 

69.2 
5,5.7 
52.0 
56.9 
47.2 
61.  1 
55.0 
63.5 

53.4 

50.4 
48.9 

27.4 

45.0 

45.  2 
55.2 
47.8 
40.6 
47.5 
48.6 
49.6 
42.7 

246 

2,760 

832 

390 

3,159 

125 

1,087 

589 

6.024 

5.2.54 

15.  694 

7.791 

1.  905 

8  813 

5.880 

1.614 

9.334 
18,003 

1,166 
2.630 
3.001 
19.418 
400 
1,632 
13. 800 
20.019 
2,849 

3,680 
11.921 
4,459 

8. 152 
7.295 
6.446 

8.690 

5.  412 

400 

1.946 

13. 445 

1.173 

7,366 
•  5, 189 
3,435 

7.881 

145 
8,113 

10. 137 

1.728 
2.088 

760 
2,413 

618 
3,868 
3.  255 
1.934 
3.072 
4,285 

494 
6,879 
6,532 

4.354 

1.372 

1.989 
2.684 
11.280 
1.969 
1,961 
1,198 
1,  135 
567 

89.5 

87.3 
83.4 
92.9 
82.9 
78.1 
84.9 
83.0 
80.7 
79.9 
79.1 
83.3 
78.5 
74.2 
72.1 
81.0 

80.6 
77.  7 

79.5 
74.9 
66.5 
75.7 
73.5 
70.1 
61.6 
63.1 
59.7 

67.0 
69.4 
6.5.5 

65.1 
63.3 
62.2 

67.9 

50.3 

59.2 
48.4 
59.2 
44.3 

59.0 
49.7 
65.6 
63.2 

54.1 
67.8 

68.2 
63.3 
59.7 

69.8 
54.7 
57.4 
58  9 
50.9 
63.0 
54.8 
67.8 

54.5 
48.3 
51.8 

31.2 

48.5 

47.4 
48.4 
52.5 
42.7 
52.2 
51.9 
55.1 
46.0 

215 

2.092 
491 
247 

2.456 
34 
685 
322 

3.753 

3.808 

13.  162 
5.479 
1.413 
5.156 
2,948 

975 

6,288 
9,452 

642 
2.337 
2.340 

14,  819 
406 
774 

9.042 
13,  748 
2,311 

3.354 
8,932 
3.207 

5.470 
5.015 
5,353 

4,277 

3,591 

436 
1.407 
8,644 

467 

4,858 
S,  229 
2,417 
6,608 

110 
6,715 

5,919 
1,345 
1,426 

448 
2,  052 

364 
2.  902 
2,352 
1,198 
2,031 
1,690 

337 
5,162 
4,288 

3,163 

1,209 

1,076 

2.666 

5.436 

1.357 

1.776 

973 

792 

377 

90.3 

89.0 
83,2 
96.5 
84,3 
58.6 
84.7 
85.4 
82.1 
78.  .1 
76  3 
85.5 
77.3 
70.3 
77.8 
82.9 

83.7 

78.8 

79.7 
77.1 
69.2 
76.9 
72.9 
70.6 
65  0 
64.0 
61.1 

66.1 
64.5 
66.2 

59.3 
63.  6 
64.6 

63.1 

50.6 

52.  5 
47.7 
57.0 
46.6 

54.9 
51.9 
70-  6 
65.4 

48.5 
69.8 

61.2 
60.0 
64.8 

71.3 
57.4 
51.1 
57,0 
47.3 
59.4 
55.6 
63.4 

54.9 
50.6 
49.1 

29.6 

44.5 

43.6 
57.7 
47.8 
43.1 
46.7 
49.6 
49.9 
43.5 

177 

2.373 

479 

250 

2.604 

41 

682 

320 

4.776 

4,482 

12.  703 

6.931 

1.544 

6, 143 

3.343 

1.105 

7.596 
12,699 

800 
2,162 
2,421 

15,  732 
295 

1,050 
10,  468 

16,  219 
2,  092 

3,183 
9,749 
3,129 

6,081 
5.819 
5,175 

5,943 

3,116 

320 

1,527 

U.  ISO 

615 

5.924 
4,282 
2. 627 
6,  2.58 

113 

6,497 

6.962 
1.500 
1.511 

482 
2,015 

327 
3.147 
2.588 
1.464 
2. 461 
2.954 

338 
5.633 
5.307 

3.911 

888 

1,178 

2,103 

8,211 

1.674 

1,443 

934 

723 

504 

91.7 

89.5 
79.7 
95.8 
85.4 
74.5 
85,3 
84,2 
84.6 
81.5 
78.8 
85.5 
79.7 
72.8 
75.8 
84.8 

83.9 
80.4 

82.9 
77.9 
70.3 
77.4 
73.2 
73.1 
68  2 
63  0 
61.0 

67.8 
70.1 
66  5 

65.1 
68.3 
64.7 

71.2 

49.6 

60.1 
53  7 
59.1 
46.  7 

57.5 
56.1 
70  4 
66.0 

56.8 
69.9 

67.4 

65.7 
61.7 

75. 2 
58  6 
54.6 
60,4 
53.0 
62,  9 
58,6 
69.1 

55.3 
.50.8 
53.9 

35.9 

45.4 

44.7 

53.4 
55,2 
46.9 
51.3 
53.4 
55.2 
5L7 

622 

52.978 
5,  195 
1,834 
7,879 
776 
2,808 
2,808 
33.351 
10,  670 
43, 498 
42.  752 
12.  000 
82,  079 
33,279 
25,  615 

17,857 
57,  628 

4,121 

10,  755 

20,  004 

79,  036 

1,347 

6,074 

175,  870 

72.099 

12. 595 

21.400 
262.388 
146,  797 

65, 447 
99.910 
63.058 

36.280 

41,  5.52 

1,638 

11,384 

M7. 203 

50,  763 

44.225 

86,023 

8.  653 

20,804 

413 
24,  089 

20,939 
3.844 
4.766 

2,288 
14,  .530 

2.892 
13.990 
17.920 

4.069 
19, 814 
18.  458 

968 
24.524 
34,936 

38. 095 

8.034 

7.341 
12,878 
24,435 
9.774 
8.555 
4,493 
3,435 
6,506 

88.1 

87.9 
87.8 
86.4 
85.8 
85.1 
84.8 
83.0 
82.0 
81.9 
81.8 
81.6 
81.0 
79.2 
79.2 
79.1 

78.9 
77.9 

77.1 
76.9 
76.1 
76.0 
75.5 
74,0 
73.5 
71.7 
70.4 

70.3 
69.6 
69.0 

68.8 
68.1 
67.8 

67.4 

67.3 

67.0 
66.1 
66.0 
65.1 

64.0 
63.5 
63.4 
63.4 

63.1 
63.1 

62.3 
62.2 
62.2 

61.9 
61.3 
61.1 
60.6 
60.3 
58.3 
57.7 
57.1 

57.0 
56.6 
56.0 

55.4 

54.8 

54.8 
54.0 
53.9 
53.6 
53.5 
52.8 
52.8 
52.5 

281 

42.  938 

2,983 
773 

1,917 
224 
992 

1,135 
13,892 

2,680 
16,912 
18,  941 

4,088 
54,  780 

8.878 
18,  127 

4,800 
13,665 

1,883 

5,438 

6,386 

44.946 

713 

3,100 

102,  629 

46,631 

3,690 

14.039 
231.740 
123,  574 

49, 190 
56. 390 
45.  874 

12,  515 

27.  327 

337 

5,301 

195,882 

47,  925 

28,384 

58,992 

2,567 

5.409 

185 
10,830 

5,710 
1.  093 
2,100 

1,  215 
8,090 
1,466 
7.836 
6.413 
1.507 

13,  234 
7,867 

308 
7,296 
20,639 

15, 195 

4.368 

1,921 
3.940 
7,681 
6,640 
3,663 
2,636 
1,459 
5,324 

89.2 

88.0 
88.3 
82.1 
85.8 
78.3 
82.4 
80.2 
81.7 
79.1 
81.6 
79.1 
76.7 
78.0 
79.0 
77.8 

79.6 
52.3 

76.2 
77.5 
71.6 
76.9 
74.3 
75.2 
73.  5 
73.9 
63.8 

73,7 
68,9 
69.4 

69.1 

68.4 
69.1 

60.4 

75.7 

61.8 
68.9 
65.2 
66.8 

65.1 
65.6 
61.9 

58.3 

68.5 
63.1 

51.6 
55.3 
77.9 

62.5 
59.9 
61.1 
61.2 
58.7 
54.6 
57.1 
54.7 

53.5 
47.9 
55.8 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 
43,9 
54.8 
60.1 
46.2 
53.  1 
56.5 
59.1 

341 

10. 040 
2,212 
1,061 
5.962 
552 
1,816 
1,673 

19,  459 
7.990 

26.  686 
23,811 

7,912 
27,299 
24,401 

7,488 

12, 057 
43,  963 

2,238 

5,317 

13,618 

34.  090 

634 

2,974 
73.341 
20,458 

8,905 

7.361 
30.648 
23.  223 

16,  257 
43.  520 
17, 184 

23,  765 

14,  225 

1.001 

6.083 

51,321 

2,838 

15.841 

27.  031 
6.086 

15,396 

228 
13,259 

15,  229 
2.  751 
2.666 

1.073 
6,440 
1.426 
6,  1.54 
11.  .^07 

2,  562 
6,580 

10,  591 

660 
17,228 
14,297 

22,900 

3,666 

5,420 
8,938 

16,  754 

3,  134 
4,892 
1,857 
1,976 
1,182 

87.2 

87.6 
87.2 
89.9 
85.8 
88.2 
86.1 
8.6.1 
82.2 
82.9 
82.0 
83.7 
83.5 
81.8 
79.3 
82.2 

72.5 
91.9 

78.0 
76.3 
78.4 
74.7 
77.0 
72.8 
73.  5 
68.2 
73.6 

64.6 
74.7 
66.8 

67.7 
67.7 
64.6 

71.7 

56  4 

70.9 
63.9 
69.3 
46.3 

61  9 
59.4 
64.0 
65.4 

59.2 
63.1 

67.6 
65.  0 
53.7 

61.4 
63.1 
61.1 
59,9 
61,2 
60,7 
59.  1 
59.0 

58.8 
61.2 
56.2 

57.9 

59,5 

56.5 
60.1 
53.5 
43.6 
60.7 
52.5 
51.0 
34.8 

4 

17 
7 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 

37 
6 
6 
9 

41 

16 

243 

6 

5 
7 

4 

7 
34 

16 
6 
8 
18 
54 
4 

9 
10 
24 

42 
8 
4 

6 

9 

9 

6 

29 

5 

10 
10 
9 
5 

4 
14 

7 
6 
4 

4 
9 
4 
6 

15 
4 
7 

11 

4 
9 
6 

5 

4 

5 
5 
8 
4 

4 
10 
4 

36.4 

68.0 
33.3 
44,4 
27.3 
40.0 
28,6 
18.2 
50.0 
27.3 
50.0 
56.3 
74.5 
44.4 
73.6 
42.8 

12.8 
6.9 

16.0 
20.6 
47.2 

9.4 
18.5 
16.7 

7.6 
36.0 

7.8 

37.5 
55.6 
50.0 

.54.5 
7.3 
9.1 

6.4 

2.9 

18.8 

7.9 

40.3 

5.  7 

38.5 
8.7 
11.0 
10.0 

20.0 
19.5 

7.0 
17.2 
4.0 

26.0 
22.6 
17,4 
26  1 
31.3 
13,8 
21.2 
23.9 

14.3 
6.6 
14.6 

.9 

5.4 

8.9 
4.0 
10.1 
8.  2 
11.6 
25.0 
19.3 
23.5 

UOS 

Files 

605 

Bluing                 ..  ..      .  

58 

895 

433 

4. 256 

4.296 

14.  863 
5,  854 
1,569 
6,168 
4,350 
1,  241 

7. 135 
11.  8S5 

856 
2.553 
2. 642 
16,911 
459 
1.021 
10,  795 

15.  770 
2.S12 

3.630 
9.813 
3,919 

6.512 
5,  676 
6.008 

5.500 

4,697 

469 
1.640 
9,535 

677 

5,393 
5,641 
2,868 
7.326 

124 
7,555 

7,509 
1.443 
1,696 

553 
2,212 

468 
3,280 
2.  619 
1.445 
2.369 
2.133 

404 
5,980 
5.019 

3.361 

1.424 

1,480 
2,972 
7,131 
1,460 
2,050 
1,040 
923 
406 

1115 

Safes  and  vaults 

619 
613 
1106 
801 
222 
606 
113 
610 

Ink,  writing 

Explosives -. 

Firearms 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber - 

Asphalti^d-felt-base  floor  covering:  linoleiun. 
Bone  black,  carbon  black,  and  lampblack- . 
Corn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil,  and  tarch . . 

124 

1312 
1636 

1206 

Oleomargarine,  not  made  in  meat-packing 

establishments. 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments.. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 

projection  apparatus. 

307 

Cork  products . 

1022 

1201 
1208 

.Vluminum  products - 

1641 

631 

1634 
312 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic-  pen  points, 

gold,  steel,  brass. 
Matches                                                    

131 

120 
129 

Shortenings,  vegetable  cooking  oils,  and 

salad  oils. 
Sugar,  beet                                 _  .  .  

100 

Cereal  preparations 

109 
1021 
1645 

30S 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  includ- 
ing confectionery. 

.\brasive  wheels,  stones,  paper,  cloth,  and 
related  pr.-^ducts. 

Surgical   and   orthopedic   appliances  and 
related  products. 

Excelsior 

404 
1110 
1209 

1218 
1647 
lUfi 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  refining  and 
alloying. 

Smelting  and  refmine.  zinc.._ _.. 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking)  and  snufl. 
Saws 

1211 
1018 

Needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  slide  and 

snap  fasteners. 
Sand-lime  brick 

1001 

1631 
1637 
503 

403 

Asbestos,  other  than  steam  packing  and 
pipe  and  boiler  covering. 

Opticfil  goods.  _ 

Pipes  (tobacco) 

Engraving,    chasing,    etching,    and    die- 
sinking. 

2051 

607 

Candles. 

1409 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 

630 
1222 
220 

Salt 

'  Watchcases- 

603 

1629 
1213 
1316 

1016 

2173 

1311 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 
compounds. 

Musical  instruments:  organs 

Silverware  and  plated  ware 

^^' ashing  machines,  wringers,  driers,  iron- 
ing machines. 

Mirrors  and  other  glass  products  made  of 
purchased  glass. 

Suspenders,    garters,    and    other    elastic 
woven  products. 

Scales  and  balances 

1020 
1401 

Wallboard  and  plaster,  except  gypsum 

1118 

633 
1203 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufacture 

615 

1654 

Wool  pulling 

For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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'0,320    100.0  1 

278      >>:  I 


6,676  IIOO.O 


265 

2,476 

601 

•324 

3,039 

'98 

1,021 

483 

4,  790 

5.044 

19,. ■177 

'  0, 895 

1.829 

8,002 

4,  767 

1.418 

8,088 
13,256 

943 
2, 976 
3,  101 
IS,  330 
556 
1,  161 
12,308 
18,928 
3,480 

4,797 
12, 8.30 
4,900 

9,181 
6,  851 
7,243 


5,  456 

564 

2,  167 

12,071 

891 

7,653 
8,067 
3,186 
8,189 

188 
8,859 

8,473 
1,866 
2,021 


3,071 
697 

4,460 
3,719 

2,o:io 

3,186 
2,712 

593 
7,411 
7,922 

4,202 

1,893 

2,  051 
3,832 
9,  851 
2,237 
2,680 
1,685 
1,410 
721 


95.5 
93.4 

100.0  , 
94.4 

100.0 
96.3 
93.2 
90.7 
92.  3 

100.  I> 

lOO.  0 
89.7 


3,612 
ICO 

1,234 
667 

6.797 


92.9 

11,  I3U 

83.8 

6,596 

93.8 

1,875 

93.0 

10, 810 

85.8 

20,086 

85.3 

1,289 

88.3 

3,070 

79.6 

3,536 

8;i.0 

21, 139 

88.5 

483 

78.6 

1,829 

72,  5 

16, 173 

77.  1 

24,317 

76.2 

3,657 

87.3 

4,755 

84.  1 

15,004 

83.1 

5,626 

8,5,0 

10,906 

74.4 

8,70(i 

77.2 

7,763 

69.6 

9,414 

58.4 

6,233 

62.1 

480 

61.9 

2,609 

72.3 

16.956 

58.8 

1,467 

79.1 

10, 193 

73.  0 

7,665 

76.7 

3.961 

72.5 

8,978 

69.9 

198 

80.6 

9,430 

71.9 

11,195 

76.7 

2,261 

75.8 

2,534 

86.2 

972 

77  3 

3,372 

77.4 

873 

77.3 

6,311 

67.0 

4,203 

85.  9 

2.  Ml 

73.9 

4,083 

80.8 

5,122 

78.3 

721 

62.5 

8,610 

77.1 

10,163 

34.3 

5,213 

59.8 

1,795 

62.7 

2,735 

71.  1 

3,787 

66.0 

1.5, 362 

62.2 

2,834 

62.  I 

2,515 

78.  H 

1,842 

75.8 

1,558 

75.8 

930 

1,-1  0 
!M.S 

100.0 
96.  4 
94.0 
91.1 
'"   s 

(I 
-•..,  0 
93.  7 
80  9 
94.1 

93.4 
86.7 

87.9 

87.4 
78.3 
82.  4 
88.8 
78.6 
72.2 
76.6 
76.7 

86.6 
87.3 
82.7 

87.0 
75.5 
74.9 

73.5 

57.9 

71.1 
64.9 
74.6 
55.4 

81.6 
73.4 
75.6 
72.0 

73.9 
78.8 

75.3 
82.8 
72.4 

89.3 
76.5 
81.1 
80.9 
65.7 
8,5.7 
72.9 
81.0 

79.6 
60.5 
80.6 

37.3 

63.4 

6.5.2 
68.3 
71.5 
61.5 
66.9 
79.8 
75.6 
75.4 


5,599 

lOO.O 

246 

88.5 

229 

96.2 

2,247 

95.6 

556 

94.2 

256 

100.0 

2,  759 

94.7 

.58 

100.0 

780 

96.4 

355 

94.2 

4,178 

91.4 

4,498 

92.6 

7,  246 

100.0 

6,410 

100.0 

1,648 

90.2 

6,807 

92.8 

3,215 

84.9 

1,111 

94.5 

7,006 

0.  ■'-" 

93.3 

5,  121  1 100.0 
197      87. 9 


2,74S 
16,115 
492 
867 
10, 394 
16,087 
2,861 

4,478 
11,609 
3,997 

7,844 
6,085 
6,458 

4.712 

4,207 

515 

1,829 

11,012 

619 

6,982 
7,412 
2,673 
7,311 

164 
7,920 

6,808 
1,720 
1,703 

539 
2,813 

553 
3,912 
3,348 
1,734 
2,737 
2,181 


6,392 
6,795 

3,909 

1,620 

1,504 
3,427 
7,418 
2,045 
2.367 
1,556 
1,234 
662 


M.3 
83.6 
88.3 
79.1 
74.7 

75^7 

88.2 
8:1.9 
82.5 

8o.0 
77.1 
77.9 

69.5 

59.3 

62.0 
62.0 
72.6 
61.8 

79.0 
73.6 
78.0 
72.4 

72.2 
82.3 

70.4 
76  8 
77.4 

85.8 
78.7 
77.6 
76.8 
67.3 
86.0 
75.0 
81.8 

79.6 
62.7 

77.7 


69.6 

60  9 
74.2 
6.5.2 
65.0 
62.2 
79.3 


2,547 

565 

261 

2,912 

55 

770 

357 

5,  251 

5,  105 

16,  113 

8,  105 

1,762 

7. 9.34 

3, 697 

1,238 

8,457 
13,921 

874 
2,485 
2,833 
17,103 

3.53 
1,  146 

i2,a)8 

20,059 
2,646 

4.  1.52 
12,  158 
3,880 

8,201 
6,963 
6,156 


3,638 

374 

1.919 

14,  166 

768 

8,386 
5,929 
2,923 
6,955 

148 
7,585 

7,792 
1,885 
1,798 

565 
2,728 

485 
4,258 
3,295 
2,022 
3,218 
3,519 

490 
6.805 
8,127 

4,574 

1,170 

1,  6.59 
2,958 
10,884 
2,375 
1,917 
1,427 
1,017  . 
777  I 


97.9 

96.1 
94.0 

100.0 
95.5 

100.0 
96.3 
93.9 
93.0 
92.9 

100.0 

100.0 
91.0 
94.4 
83.9 
95.0 

93.4 
88.1 

90.0 
89  5 
82.2 
8-1.  1 
87.6 
79.8 
78.  5 
77.9 
77.2 

88.5 
87.4 
82.4 


57.9 

70.3 
67.4 
74.9 
58.3 

81.3 

78!  3 
73.3 

74.4 
81.6 

7.5.4 
82.6 
73.4 

88.1 
79.3 
81.0 
81.7 
67.  5 
86  8 
76  6 
82.3 

80.2 
61.4 
82.5 

42.0 

69.8 

63.0 
75.  1 
73.  1 
66.6 
68.1 
SI.  5 
77.7 
79.7 


28.307  i  100.0 
1,132  I  89.3 

685  i  97.0 


58,592 

.5.  719 

2.122 

8,713 

912 

3,230 

3,167 

37, 845 

12,087 

53.  162 

,52. 398 

13,  645 

98,  469 

36.553 

31, 110 

20,471 
62, 821 

4,664 
12,  612 
22,723 

87,080 

1,  .559 

6.603 

198, 804 

84,473 

14, 816 

27,789 
33.3. 122 
182,  643 

85,081 
120,  562 
72,144 

40, 014 

46,388 

1.867 

13. 377 

310.  230 

61, 955 

56,821 

114,197 

10,413 

25,018 

518 
29,  921 

23,739 
5,046 
5,773 

3,296 
19, 193 

3,895 
20,789 
23,254 

5,  635 
25,872 
26,806 

1,316 
29,484 
49,726 

41,096 

9,921 

9.7,58 
16,  716 
33,008 
12,967 


97.2 
96.7 

100.0 
94.9 

100.0 
97.  5 
93.6 
93.1 
92.4 

100.0 

103.0 
92,  1 
9.5.0 
87.0 
96.0 

90.4 
84.9 

87.3 
90.2 

85.4 
83.7 
87.4 
8D.4 
83.  1 
84.0 
82.8 

91.3 
88.3 
85.9 

89.4 
82.2 


74.3 
75.1 


82.8 
79.4 

82.2 
84.3 
76.3 


79.2 
78.4 

70.7 
81.7 
75.4 

89.2 
81.0 
82.3 
90.1 
78.2 
80.7 
7,5.4 
82.9 

77.  5 
68.0 
79.7 


72.9 
70.  1 
72.8 
•1.  1 


10,895  1  68. 

6,749  I  79.4 

4,972  76.4 

9,  759  I  78.  7 


.  1. 
6.  lti» 

80.  1 

7,  2U9 

250.  091 

83.4 

59,  539 

58,414 

81.4 

3,541 

36,114 

82.9 

20,  707 

76,  276 

84.8 

37, 921 

3.145 

75.9 

7,268 

6,582 

70.9 

18,436 

222 

82.2 

290 

13,  662 

79.6 

16,259 

0.818 

61.6 

16,  921 

1,  512 

77.9 

3,531 

2.371 

87.9 

3,402 

1,  765 

90.7 

1,531 

10,  7.59 

79.7 

8,434 

1.  930 

80.7 

1, 959 

12.117 

94.6 

8,672 

8,309 

76.  0 

14, 945 

2.103 

76.2 

3,532 

17.819 

76  9 

8,053 

11.  935 

82.9 

14,  871 

448 

77.8 

868 

9.326 

61.2 

20.158 

29,567 

79.9 

20.159 

16,083 

57.2 

24,412 

5,519 

65.0 

4,402 

2,578 

68.1 

7,180 

5,442 

60.6 

11,274 

10,  127 

72.3 

22,881 

8,537 

77.3 

4.430 

4,993 

63.0 

5.902 

3,973 

80.0 

2.770 

2.007 

70.4 

2.965 

7,452 

82.7 

2,307 

7.5.  1 
83.  5 
68.5 

87.6 
82.7 
83.9 
84.4 
79  5 
83.6 
72  3 
82.9 

77.3 
71.6 
79.3 


71.4 

74.8 
75.  8 
73.0 
01.6 
73.3 
78  4 
70.5 
68.0 


10, .' 

.107 

100.0 

13 

oM) 

yiF   :t 

546 

87.8 

8 

310 

98.4 

375 

95.9 

8 

47,411 

97.1 

11,181 

97.6 

21 

3,275 

96.9 

2,444 

96.  3 

12 

942 

100.0 

1,180 

100.0 

9 

2,112 

94.6 

6,001 

9.5.0 

10 

280 

100,0 

626 

100.0 

15 

1.  172 

97.3 

2,  0.58 

97.6 

8 

1,320 

93.3 

1.847 

93.9 

8 

15,807 

93.0 

22.038 

93.  1 

43 

.3,  163 

93.4 

8.874 

92.1 

10 

20,730 

100.0 

32, 432 

loao 

12 

23,942 

100.0 

28.456 

100.0 

16 

4.746 

89.0 

8.899 

93.9 

46 

06,  608 

94.8 

31.  891 

95.5 

20 

9,  7.58 

81).  8 

26.  795 

87.  1 

204 

22,298 

95.7 

8,812 

96.7 

10 

.5,396 

89.5 

14.  075 

84.7 

9 

15,325 

58  6 

47,  496 

99.3 

15 

2,110 

8.5.4 

2,554 

89,0 

8 

6, 442 

91.8 

6,170 

88.0 

11 

7,623 

85.5 

15,100 

88.9 

42 

49,  215 

84.2 

37,  845 

82  9 

20 

830 

86.5 

729 

88.5 

9 

3.341 

Sl.O 

3,  202 

79.8 

12 

114,921 

82.4 

83,883 

84.  1 

24 

53,792 

87.2 

30.681 

79.0 

72 

4,303 

74.4 

10,  513 

86  9 

8 

17.040 

92.7 

10,  143 

89.0 

15 

295,  772 

83.0 

37,  350 

91.0 

14 

153,  030 

86.3 

29,013 

83.4 

31 

64,082 

90.1 

20,999 

87.4 

02 

0.5,  054 

78  9 

65,  508 

86  4 

15 

52.  020 

78  3 

20,118 

75.6 

8 

14.248 

68.7 

25.  766 

77.8 

10 

75.  7 

10 

80.4 

40 

50.5 

9 

81.0 

15 

8:1.3 

16 

76.5 

15 

78.3 

9 

_ 

100.0 
42.1 

72.8 

84.0 

57.  1 
101),  0 

45,  5 
101),  0 
57,2 
36.4 

58.  1 
4.5.  5 

100.  0 
100.0 
83,0 
55.  6 
80,0 
71.4 

2:1.1 
12.7 

32.  0 

32.  4 
.58.  3 
11.8 

33.  3 
25.0 
10  1 
48  0 
1,5  6 

62.  5 
77.8 
64.0 

80.5 
13.6 
18.2 

10.0 

4.9 

27.1 
13.2 
55.  5 
10.2 

.57.7 
13.9 
18.3 
18.0 

40.0 
20.  4 

13.0 
31.0 
8.0 

56.2 
35.0 
.34.8 
43.  5 
41.7 
27.  6 
33.3 
32.6 

28.0 
9  4 
20.8 

2.6 

10.8 

16  1 
7.3 
16  4 
16  4 
18  3 
50.0 
33.5 
47.0 


Industry 


Ammunition  and  related  products 

China  firing  and  decorating,  not  done  in 

potteries. 
Conili,*  and  hairpins,  other  than  metal  ami 

rubber. 
Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  linseed. . . 

Drug  grinding 

Oraiihite,  ground  and  refined 

Files 

Bluing 

Safes  and  vaults. - 

Ink,  writing _ 

Explosives. 

Firearms .  .     ..._ 

Bitots  and  shoes,  rubber.. 

Asphalteii-tell-bnse  llonr  covering;  linoleum 
Bone  black,  carbon  black,  and  lampblack. 
Corn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil.  and  starch . . 

Compressed  and  litiuofieil  gases 

Oleomargarine,  not  made  in  meat-packing 

establishments. 

Sowing  machines  and  attachments.. 

Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 

projecii'in  njipiratus. 

Fire  e\tiiiguishcrs.  chemical 

Cork  pro.iucis   . 

Gypsum  products 

Aluminum  products  . 

Gold  leaf  and  foil ,  

Soda  fountains  and  accessories 

Soap 

Cars,  electric  and  steam  railroad 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic;  pen  points. 

gold,  steel,  brass. 

Matches 

Sugar  refining,  cane 

Shortenings,  vegetable  cooking  oils,  and 

salad  oils. 

Sugar,  beet 

(^ereal  preparations 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  products,  not  includ- 
ing confectionery. 
.\br!isive  wheels,  stones,  paper,  cloth,  and 

related  i)roducts. 
Surgical  and  orthopedic   appliances  and 

related  products. 

Excelsior... 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Bliisl-furnace  products 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum,  refining  and 

alloying. 

Smelting  and  refining,  zinc 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smoking)  and  snulT, 
Saws. 


Needles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  slide  and 
snap  fasteners. 

Sand-lime  brick 

Asbestos,  other  than  steam  packing  and 
pipe  and  boiler  covering. 

Optical  goods 

Pipes  (tobacco) 

Engraving,    chasing,    etching,    and    die- 
sinking. 
Cardboard,  not  made  in  pipor  mills.  __ 

Felt  goods,  e.\cept  woven  felts 

Candles 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts . . 

Salt 


Watchcases 

Artificial  leather:  oil  cloth 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 
compounds. 

Music.d  instruments:  organs , 

Silverware  and  idaleti  ware .-   . 

\V:ishing  machines,  wringers,  driers,  iron- 
ing machines. 

Mirrors  and  other  glass  products  made  of 
purchased  glass. 

Susjiendcrs,  garters,  and  other  elastic 
woven  products. 

Scales  and  balances 

Wallboard  and  plaster,  except  gypsum 

-\ircraft  and  parts. 

Springs,  steel,  except  wire -. 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufacture. 

Collapsible  tubes 

Fireworks 

Wool  pulling - 


602 
"1003 

1609 

023 
012 

1010 

1105 
005 

1115 
619 
013 

1100 
801 
222 
606 
113 
610 
124 

1312 
1636 

1206 
307 
1022 
1201 
1208 
1641 
631 
1405 
1634 

312 
131 
120 

129 
106 
109- 

10121 

1645 

308 
404 
1110 
1029 

1218 
1647 
1115 
1211 

1018 
1001 

1031 
1637 
503 

403 
2051 

607 
1409 

030 
1222 

220 

603 

1029 
1213 
1315 


2173 

1311 
1020 
1401 
1118 

633 
1203 

015 
16.54 
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Table  II. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  indus 

(Values  in  thou 


Industry 


Largest  tour  producers 


Persons 

Wages 

and 

Wage 

Wac 

employed 

salaries 

earners 

^_ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

i_ 

-2>» 

^^ 

=  >> 

t. 
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.^ 
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3 

P 

8:^ 

u  3 
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8  3 

8^ 

o 

fe'2 

B 

3 

s 

=  ■3 

/^ 

B-a 
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/£.5 

z 

fc.5 
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of 

product 

,^ 

a 

2 

— 

i°  £ 

"^ 

Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facture  ^ 


cu.a 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


1603 
1614 
I6I1 
133 
310 
1630 
319 
618 
1632 

701 
1617 
1113 

115 

1128 
1403 
1644 

1404 
1633 

122 

111 
2171 

1638 


1217 

1102 
136 
303 

1628 

1627 

411 

1224 
132 

1120 
901 

1653 
604 
127 
208 

1202 

1623 
616 
219 
1108 
1120 
1103 

1642 

512 

1607 
621 

1613 

128 
1622 
401 

1019 

1114 

1651 

632 

504 

117 
1101 
405 
130 

1104 

1605 
622 

118 
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Artists'  materials 

Foundry  supplies .._ 

Dentists'  equipment  and  supplies 

Liquors,  distilled . 

Lasts  and  related  products 

Musical  instruments;  pianos 

Wood  preserving- .- . 

Ink,  printing 

Pa\ing  materials,  blocks  (except  brick  and 
stone)  and  mixtures. 

Coke-oven  products— 

Hair  work _ 

Nails,  spikes,  etc. 

Flavoring  extracts,  flavoring  sirups,  and 

related  products. 
Wrought  pif*,  welded  and  heavy  riveted 

Carriages  and  sieds.  children's 

Steam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  boiler 
covering,  and  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  sleds 

Pencils.  lead  (including  mechanical),  and 
crayons. 

Malt.     - -.. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 

leather  combined. 
Roofing,  built-up  and  roll:  asphalt  shingles: 
roof  coatings. 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified 

Smelting  and  refining,  nonferrous  metals, 
n.  e.  c. 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Liquors,  rectified  or  blended 

Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  and  part  wooden 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  materi- 
als, n.e.  c. 
Musical-instrument  parts  and  materials; 
piano  and  organ. 

Wall  paper 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 

\'inegar  and  cider. _ 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods 

Belting  and  packing,  leather 

Beauty-shop  equipment,  except  furniture. . 

Blacking,  stains,  and  dressings 

Rice  cleaning  and  polishing 

Lace  goods 

Clocks,  watches,  etc.,  materials  and  parts 
except  watchcases. 

Lapidary  work 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Fabricated  textile  products,  n.  e.  c 

Galvanizing  and  other  coating .- 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  dnims 

Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 

cutlery)  and  edge  tools. 
Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  not  including 

firearms  or  ammunition. 
Siereot  yping  and  eiectrotyping,  not  done  in 
printing  establishments. 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons 

Mucilage,  paste,  and  other  adhesives,  ex- 
cept glue  and  rubber  cement. 
Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  thereof 
Sausage,  meat  puddings,  headcheese,  etc-. 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Bags,  paper,  exclusive  of  those  made  in 

paper  mills. 
Statuary  and  art  goods  (except  concrete). 

factory  product. 
Plumbers'  supplies,  not  including  pipe  or 

vitreous-china  sanitary  ware. 
Window  shades  (textile  and  paper)  and  fix- 
tures. 
Tanning  materials,  natural  dyestuffs,  mor- 
dants, etc. 
Engraring.  steel,  copper-plate,  and  wood, 

and  plate  printing. 
Food  preparations  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

Envelopes.. _ 

Sugar,  cane,  not  including  products  of  re- 
fineries. 
Doors,   shutters,   and   window  sash   and 
frames,  molding,  and  trim,  metal. 

Brushes,  other  than  rubber 

Oil.  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Ice  cream 
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3. 837 

34.  0 
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33.4 
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34.6 
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31.0 

1.049 
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23.9 
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36.6 

506 

35.4 

591 

36.3 

128 

26.9 

226 
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79 

29.6 

92 

31.8 

139 

20.6 
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26.4 
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99 
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43.1 
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26.0 
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34.5 

1.010 
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27.6 
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28.0 
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24.4 
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32.3 

818 

31.  1 

1.615 

24.3 
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32.0 

1.372 

25.9 
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34.9 

3.401 

19.6 
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16.3 

3,108 
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2,639 

21.8 

4.  ,.18 
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34.5 
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36.2 
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29.4 
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3.392 
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11,847 

51.6 
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8.754 

48.9 
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43.0 
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46.6 
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4 
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10 
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21 
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7,036 
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20 

13.0 

1,165 
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6 

1.6 
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41.3 
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15.0 
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16.2 

10,445 

36.0 
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31.1 

15 

10.9 

7,847 

37.8 
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29.8 

17 

10.3 
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33.2 

2.746 

34.4 

9 

12.2 

3,407 

34.2 

4,157 

32.5 

7 
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4,105 

22.1 

9,913 

38.9 

6 

2.4 
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33.0 
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32.4 
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35.3 
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For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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70.6 

3,338 

64.4 

2,972 

70.2 

13,355 

66.8 

5,374 

65.1 

7,981 

68.0 

9 

19.1 

1,042 

60.7 

2. 188 

61.  1 

878 

01.0 

1,412 

60.1 

49,208 

65.5 

37,  713 

66.9 

11,495 

61.5 

18 

33.3 

S.9I2 

59.8 

6.024 

55.  2 

5.  222 

01.7 

4,821 

68.0 

107,  614 

62.7 

83,466 

63.7 

24,  048 

59.3 

212 

45.4 

4,078 

55.6 

2,650 

51.6 

4,56" 

56.7 

2,466 

54,9 

10.615 

66.0 

5,796 

56.3 

4,819 

55.7 

27 

2:1.5 

4,993 

67.8 

5,787 

66.6 

4,644 

70.1 

4,768 

71.3 

51.929 

68.2 

29,992 

69,8 

21,937 

66.1 

29 

26.8 

1,122 

49.5 

l,4.=i6 

49.5 

940 

63.  1 

1,053 

5S.0 

26,4.53 

63.4 

18,568 

64.1 

7,  885 

01.7 

17 

16.0 

2,540 

6Cl1 

3,127 

51.7 

2,118 

58.7 

2,074 

90.8 

38. 081 

60.8 

31,  655 

60.9 

6,426 

60.5 

20 

20.2 

7.9M 

.M.  8 

7,041 

55.5 

7,420 

54.8 

5,738 

65.3 

23.  8.59 

63.0 

9,291 

02.8 

14,  .568 

63.1 

21 

29.6 

3,591 

50.2 

2.983 

44.3 

3,386 

57.6 

2,613 

57.7 

56.945 

56.4 

29.243 

51.6 

26.  702 

62.9 

13 

5.0 

1.8,80 

65.  S 

1.414 

55.6 

1.806 

56.9 

1,134 

50.7 

3.626 

.58.9 

1,311 

58.9 

2.315 

68.8 

15 

20.8 

1,810 

61.4 

2.418 

57.2 

1,424 

49.7 

1,695 

56.3 

4.945 

54.6 

1,312 

48.1 

3,633 

57.4 

8 

8.0 

1,005 

73.0 

1.007 

69.  1 

925 

76.0 

747 

72.6 

2,157 

67.7 

811 

66.3 

1,346 

08.6 

8 

23.6 

3.043 

62.3 

3,497 

68.  5 

2,690 

63.1 

2,754 

61.4 

11.674 

58.9 

6,986 

60.5 

5,  .5,88 

57.2 

12 

30.0 

1.284 

41.4 

1.782 

36.1 

1,136 

42.7 

1,312 

48.1 

10.354 

60.3 

7,390 

67.5 

2,964 

47.7 

8 

U.O 

661 

52.2 

8.M 

56.7 

668 

54.8 

589 

68.8 

4,838 

56.8 

2,  830 

.59.  5 

2,008 

63.4 

33 

20.4 

11,914 

49.2 

15.  527 

50.5 

10,985 

61.0 

13,  201 

54.0 

68.849 

64.0 

37, 178 

54.3 

31,671 

63.8 

20 

22.7 

1,390 

45,8 

1.534 

38.2 

1,210 

51.5 

1.  176 

46.7 

11.483 

53.4 

6.135 

51.1 

5,348 

53.6 

10 

5.3 

1,375 

51.7 

1.456 

47.7 

1,183 

64.3 

908 

49.2 

7.418 

59.2 

2,823 

56.3 

4.596 

61.2 

8 

9.8 

872 

40.0 

1.178 

36.1 

691 

46.  1 

632 

43.  I 

9.015 

50.3 

4,173 

49.8 

4.842 

50.7 

9 

5.4 

1,325 

60.8 

1.330 

49.9 

1,038 

51.3 

678 

51.7 

23.278 

52.8 

17,  719 

51.8 

5.  5.59 

56.2 

21 

30.9 

4,952 

56.2 

6.109 

66.5 

4,3.50 

55,4 

4.912 

56.6 

16,368 

59,5 

8,232 

54.1 

U.  138 

62.4 

9 

16.1 

13,819 

68.1 

14,794 

66.5 

12.464 

69.1 

12.291 

67.2 

36, 141 

59.1 

13,  679 

60.7 

22,462 

58.1 

12 

15.8 

85 

41.9 

146 

49.5 

70 

4.5.8 

107 

53.2 

1,115 

54.4 

790 

63.8 

325 

40.1 

8 

13.3 

2,198 

66.2 

2,823 

54.3 

1.934 

59.5 

2,116 

59.9 

16,448 

58.4 

8.564 

56.8 

7.8,84 

60.  3 

20 

27.0 

6,698 

32.0 

6,398 

30.5 

5,971 

33.5 

4,614 

32.2 

70,351 

47.7 

86,886 

53.3 

13. 468 

33.0 

41 

5  0 

840 

59.8 

1,026 

64.4 

7.58 

63.1 

689 

54.3 

2,920 

56.2 

1,178 

58.8 

1.742 

51,6 

8 

12.4 

4,  107 

63.4 

4.688 

61.5 

3,686 

64.0 

3,714 

63.6 

19,  724 

.56.9 

11,  6,36 

55  3 

8,088 

59.4 

18 

28.1 

4,475 

2S.9 

5.103 

28.6 

4.022 

29.3 

3,802 

28.1 

23,121 

45.2 

4,394 

34.9 

18,727 

48.5 

10 

3.8 

5,085 

45.0 

6,404 

44.9 

4,402 

45.5 

4,211 

46.7 

16,  439 

47.2 

7,921 

47,8 

8,518 

46.6 

15 

7.7 

2,128 

35.7 

5,708 

40.9 

1,482 

33.6 

2,967 

35  1 

12,371 

40.0 

1,559 

41.9 

10,812 

46.7 

16 

7.8 

1,  124 

67.5 

1,751 

58.  I 

818 

57.4 

929 

57.0 

8,293 

56.4 

4,146 

55  3 

4,147 

67.6 

8 

14.3 

209 

43.9 

348 

47.0 

121 

45  3 

140 

48.4 

1,976 

54.4 

888 

83.8 

1,091 

54.9 

8 

12.2 

242 

.35.9 

258 

42.2 

209 

36.5 

167 

39.6 

776 

47.2 

389 

58.8 

417 

40.3 

8 

11.0 

3, 3(10 

31.  1 

3.  703 

26.8 

3,046 

33.2 

2,957 

29.3 

50.221 

38.6 

42,  776 

41.4 

7.445 

27.9 

135 

16.7 

1.  ISl 

.17.8 

1,503 

,19.6 

1,349 

68.3 

1,164 

58.8 

3.533 

55.  5 

1,267 

53.9 

2,266 

50.5 

8 

11.  1 

4.402 

43.8 

4,161 

39.7 

4,  129 

45  3 

3,516 

43.7 

31.944 

48,7 

20.380 

48.9 

11,858 

48.6 

24 

22.4 

320 

35.7 

469 

42.9 

255 

35.6 

320 

39  9 

1.333 

46.1 

260 

37.5 

1,083 

48.7 

8 

7.6 

9.871 

4.3.0 

11,217 

41.8 

8,894 

44.2 

9,600 

45.0 

34.144 

45.1 

13, 362 

42.0 

20, 782 

47,5 

16 

6.3 

1.604 

43.4 

1,788 

43.6 

1,396 

46.5 

1,217 

46.0 

9.782 

48.1 

6,488 

53.1 

3,294 

40.6 

26 

7.8 

1,549 

43.5 

2.314 

40.9 

1,211 

45.7 

1.172 

44.5 

15.956 

47.4 

9,793 

49.7 

6,163 

44.2 

28 

16.9 

2,175 

32.7 

3,667 

39.0 

1,829 

34.6 

2,739 

42.0 

8.048 

40.0 

1,437 

31.3 

6,611 

42.6 

10 

2.6 

4, 78.! 

27.6 

4.750 

24.0 

4,219 

30.1 

3,646 

30.1 

97.543 

43.8 

80,391 

50.7 

17, 152 

26.7 

186 

18.1 

7.779 

53.4 

9.836 

51.1 

6.  870 

54.9 

7.601 

66.8 

27.718 

4S.3 

14.360 

49.5 

13,358 

47.  1 

19 

13.9 

4.  r>94 

44.0 

5.551 

41.7 

4.045 

44.8 

4,038 

44.4 

18,626 

42.7 

9.728 

46.9 

8,898 

38.9 

25 

15  1 

1.400 

37.7 

946 

41.9 

1,094 

37.2 

685 

44.8 

12, 386 

47.1 

8,837 

46.7 

3,848 

48.2 

16 

21.6 

2,777 

46.4 

3,532 

45.5 

2,132 

47.0 

2,308 

45.3 

11, 148 

49.0 

4,769 

47.9 

6,370 

49.9 

12 

9.0 

3.047 

37.2 

3.633 

38.4 

2.492 

36.6 

2,208 

36.8 

20.347 

48.3 

7,077 

38.1 

13, 270 

52.0 

11 

4.4 

6.  .^22 

41.6 

4,280 

40.3 

5,621 

42.5 

2,543 

43.0 

81,750 

43.5 

69,907 

43.5 

11,843 

43.3 

143 

31.2 

7.113 

29.6 

9.957 

31.4 

5.262 

30.4 

6,252 

32.7 

79.071 

37.7 

35,045 

34.6 

44,026 

40.6 

181 
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Industry 


Artists'  materials 

Foundry  supplies _ 

Dentists'  eriuipment  and  supplies 

Liquors,  distilled 

Liists  imd  related  products 

.MiLsicjil  instruments:  pianos 

Wood  preserving _. 

Ink.  printing 

Paving  materials,  blocks  (except  brick  and 
stone)  and  mixtures. 

Coke-oven  products 

Hair  work 

Nails,  spikes,  etc, , 

Fhivoring  extmot.s,  flavoring  sirups,  and 
related  products. 

\Vrought  piix?,  weMed  and  heavy  riveted,. 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Steam  and  other  piicking,  pipe  and  boiler 
covering,  and  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  sleds 

Pencils,  lead  (including  mechanical),  and 
crayons. 

Malt 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather  combined. 

Hoohng.  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles; 
roof  coatings. 

Oils  not  eLsewhere  classified 

Smelting  and  reflning,  nonferrous  metals, 
n.  e.  c. 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Liquors,  rectified  or  blended 

Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  and  part  wooden 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  ma- 
terials, n.  e.  c. 

Musical-instrument  parts  and  materials: 
piano  and  organ. 

Wall  paper 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 

Vinegar  and  cider 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods 

Belting  and  packing,  leather _ 

Beauty-shop  equipment,  e.\cept  furniture.. 

Blacking,  stains.  an<l  dressings,. 

Rice  cleaning  and  iK)lishing 

Lace  goods - 

Clocks,  watches,  etc.,  materials  and  parts 
except  watchcases. 

Lapidary  work 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Fabricjited  textile  products,  n.  e.  c 

Galvanizing  and  other  coating 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  drums 

Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 
cutlery!  and  edge  tools. 

Sporting  and  athlelic  goods,  not  including 
lirearms  or  amnmnition. 

Stereotyping  and  electrotyping,  not  done  in 
printing  establishments. 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons — 

Mucilage,  pa-ste,  and  other  adhesives,  ex- 
cept glue  and  rubber  cement . 

Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  thereof. 

Sausage,  meat  pudclings,  headcheese,  etc, 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cjises , 

Bags,  pai»r,  exclusive  of  those  made  in 
paper  mills. 

Statuary  and  art  goods  (except  concrete), 
factory  product. 

Plumbers'  supplies,  not  including  pipe  or 
vitreous-china  sanitary  ware. 

Window  shades  (te.xtile  and  paper)  and  fLx- 
tures. 

Tanning  materials,  natural  dyestufls,  mor- 
dants, etc. 

Engraving,  steel,  copperplate,  and  wood 
and  plate  printing. 

Food  preparations  not  elsewhere  classified. 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets 

Envelopes 

Sugar,  cane,  not  including  products  of  re- 
fineries. 

Doors,  shutters,  and  window  sash  and 
frames,  molding,  and  trim,  metal. 

Brushes,  other  than  rubber. 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Ice  cream 


1603 
1614 
1611 
133 
310 
1630 
319 
618 
1632 

701 
1617 
1113 

116 

1128 
1403 
1644 

1404 
1633 

122 

111 

2171 

1638 

625 
1217 

1102 
136 
303 

1628 

1827 

411 

1224 
132 

1126 
901 

1663 
604 
127 
208 

1202 

1623 
616 
219 
1108 
1120 
1103 

1642 

612 

1607 
621 

1613 
128 

1622 
401 

1019 

111 

1651 

632 

804 

117 
1101 
405 
130 

1104 

1605 
622 
118 
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Table  IT. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  indus 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 


1325 
1.^)1 

902 
2172 

202 
1649 

120 
1646 
1002 
1313 
1324 

617 


609 
315 


1616 
31S 


135 
704 

909 
614 
306 
1624 
628 

1207 

1125 

206 
320 

114 
1013 
1309 

1117 

1321 
1601 
3302 

1107 
906 
1015 

107 
1618 
1204 

aoo 

910 
103 
313 
627 

1648 

1604 
121 

1606 
301 

211 
905 
506 
501 
507 

1205 
1625 

1612 
1005 

221 

1210 
1014 

1640 
101 


Printers'  machinery  and  equipment 

Railroad  repair  shops,  electric. - 

Bool  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

H  and  kerchiefs 

Cordage  and  twine;  jute  goods;  linen  goods 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes 

Poultry  dressing  and  packing,  wholesale 

Theatrical  scenery  and  stage  equipment 

Cement _. 

Textile  machinery  and  parts -.- 

Cranes  and  dredging,  excavating,  and  road- 

tjuilding  machinery. 
Greaseandtallow.not  includinglubricating 

greases. 
Instruments  and  apparatus,  professional, 
scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial. 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations 

Synthetic-resin,      cellulose -plastic,      etc.. 
n.  e.  c. 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

Window  and  door  screens  and   weather 

strip. 
Canned  and  cured  fish,  crabs,  shrimps, 
oysters,  and  clams. 

Liquors,  vinous 

Lubricating  greases,  not  made  in  petroleum 
refineries. 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  whips 

Fertilizers 

Cooperage _.- 

Mattresses  and  bed  springs,  n.  e.  c 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations. 

Lighting  equipment 

Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 
tools,  files,  or  saws. 

Hats,  felt  and  straw,  except  millinery 

Wood  turned  and  shaped  and  other  wooden 
goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls 

Lime 

Pumps  (hand  and  power)  and  piunping 

equipment. 
Screw-machine  products  and  wood  screws__ 

Boiler  shops 

Artificial  and  preserved  flowers  and  plants- 

Cash    registers,    adding    and    calculating 

machines,  and  other  business  machines. 

Forgings.  iron  and  steel 

Leather  goods  not  elsewhere  classified 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otherwise 
treated. 

Cheese 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specifically  classi- 
fied. 
Caskets,  coflQns.  burial  cases,  and  other 
morticians'  goods. 

Trunks,  suitcases,  and  bags 

Butter 

Mirror  and  picture  frames 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Toys,  n.  e.  c,  games  and  playground  equip- 
ment. 

Brooms 

ISIacaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  noo- 
dles. 

Buttons -- 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware,  not 
including  furniture. 

Waste  and  related  products 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 

Lit  hograi  >hing 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Photoengraving,  not  done  in  printing  es- 
tablishments. 

Electroplating 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including  paper 
patterns. 

Miscellaneous  articles,  n.  e.  c 

Concrete  products 

Embroideries:  trimmings  Cnot  made  in  tex- 
tile mills);  etc. 

Jewelry 

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  stone,  cut 
and  shaped - 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic. _. 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


a 

3 

12 


Wages  and 
salaries 


■\Vag:e 

Wages 

•— 

1 

2& 

a 

o  >. 

a 

£  3 

£  3 

3 

s 

Z 

Ph-- 

< 

Ph- 

Value  of 
product 


Cffiit  of 
materials,  etc' 


Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facture  - 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
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3.846 
6,931 
4.323 

1.568 
5.978 
914 
3,099 
82 
6,863 
7,871 
4,219 

1.772 

6,  558 

852 
3.371 

2.386 
690 

2.775 

617 
667 

866 
6.482 
2.133 
4.464 
2,115 

3.492 
3,383 

7.161 
5.185 

1.900 
1.332 
4.116 

3.754 

2. 9S6 

906 

5.742 

2.389 

1,175 

719 

1.160 

566 

2.368 

3.094 

1.345 

4.629 

483 

491 

2.894 

812 
949 

1.664 
1.571 

1,197 
1.457 
3.330 
2.518 
1,283 

689 

485 

1.602 
5fi0 
441 

2.  .521 
1,729 

1,658 
957 


29.7 
28.2 
21.3 
29.6 
29.3 
37.6 
32.7 
20.8 
29.4 
34.7 
29.4 

31.0 

27.8 

19.2 
23.5 

34.0 
25.3 

19.4 

19.8 
20.7 

22.9 
31.3 
20.0 
24.9 
16.1 

17.4 
22.5 

28.7 
21.8 

12.3 
16.0 
20.6 

21.7 
17.8 
25.2 
24.6 

17.2 
16.6 
14.5 

23.0 
18.2 
10.8 

19.2 

17.6 
18.6 
15.1 
9.0 
16.7 

17.8 
13.6 

14.6 
16.4 

11.3 
13.7 
15.3 
10.4 
9.9 

9.5 
9.8 

9.7 
5.2 
3.2 

12.2 
9.4 

9.4 
4.3 

6.016 

9,946 

4.787 

1.207 

5,020 

833 

2,056 

212 

7.2.33 

10.544 

6.038 

2,249 

7,784 

1,393 
3,730 

3.046 
605 


632 
927 

943 
5,273 
2,008 
6.145 
2.356 

4.663 
3,913 

8.717 
4,186 

2,  516 
1,425 
6,308 

4.789 

4,258 

883 

8,308 

10,464 

1,175 

853 

1,245 

683 

2.993 

3,758 

1,281 

4,583 

578 

633 

2,758 

661 
1,079 

1,706 
854 

1,188 
1,427 
4.966 
3,198 
3,420 

810 
966 

1,897 
729 
672 

2,671 
1,554 

1,981 
1,338 


29.3 
33.0 
22.5 
29.4 
27.5 
36.7 
28.8 
30.5 
26.3 
35.5 
31.1 

3.027 
5.418 
4,046 
1.486 
5,349 
854 
2,710 
60 
6.188 
6,632 
3,354 

29.2 

1,416 

27.9 

4,404 

20.5 
24.2 

566 
3,035 

31.7 
22.6 

2,301 

628 

20.9 

2.618 

17.5 
18.7 

518 
410 

24.3 
31.0 
20.4 
26.0 
14.6 

795 
6.734 
2.025 
3.925 
1,614 

19.2 
21.3 

3.176 
2,881 

30.3 
20.4 

6,668 
4,867 

13.7 
18.8 
23.4 

1,492 
1,227 
3,065 

21.7 
19.4 
26.6 
24.6 

3,262 

2.205 

866 

4.368 

54.2 
15.7 
16.1 

2.107 

1.002 

695 

25.5 
16.5 
10.4 

964 

439 

1.909 

19.2 

2,849 

15.5 
17.2 
16.3 
7.9 
17.0 

1,260 

3,581 

402 

369 

2,671 

17.6 
14.8 

769 
857 

16.2 
15.0 

1,527 
1,511 

10.9 
14.3 
14.1 
10.6 
11.3 

1,106 
1.389 
2.800 
2,014 
1,073 

9.0 
11.9 

612 
382 

11.6 
6.0 
4.6 

1,376 
449 
373 

10.8 
7.0 

2,331 
1,549 

8.7 
4.5 

1.437 
801 

30.6 
27.  7 
22^1 
30.4 
28.7 
39.0 
33.5 
21.5 
29.9 
34.8 
31.0 

29.8 


20.0 
23.8 

35.8 
28.2 

19.6 

22.2 
21.2 

24.6 
32.9 
20.5 
25.4 
16.7 

19.0 
22.8 

28.9 
22.6 

12.9 
16.4 
20.5 

21.7 
16.6 
26.9 
23.6 

17.2 
16,7 
14.0 

22.2 
19.4 
11.0 

20.7 

18.8 
19.4 
15.0 
10.6 
17.4 

18.5 
14.3 

14.8 
16.8 

12.0 
14.2 
15,8 
9.9 
11.4 

9.8 
9.3 


.5.4 
3.1 


13.6 
10.2 


10.5 

4.8 


4.972 

32.2 

8.771 

32,6 

4.263 

25.4 

998 

31.1 

3.755 

26.9 

638 

37.3 

1.516 

29.9 

136 

31.1 

5,731 

27.4 

7,857 

37.0 

4,106 

32.7 

1,682 

29.4 

6,196 

29.6 

770 

25.4 

3.115 

25.8 

2,591 

34.3 

399 

22.9 

1,306 

20.7 

384 

18.2 

467 

20.0 

759 

26.0 

3.882 

3.5.4 

1.770 

22.2 

4,044 

27.5 

1,518 

17.7 

3,996 

23.2 

2,971 

22.3 

7,613 

31.6 

3,714 

23.1 

1,611 

14.6 

1,207 

20.0 

4,165 

24.0 

3,881 

23.1 

2,773 

18.8 

794 

30.4 

5,693 

24.0 

9,746 

64.5 

876 

16.1 

582 

16.1 

938 

23.8 

450 

17.7 

2,175 

11.1 

3,127 

22.6 

1.061 

16.6 

2,978 

17.0 

439 

17.2 

361 

10.6 

2,317 

19.1 

537 

17.5 

846 

15.9 

1,436 

17.6 

732 

15.9 

854 

11.6 

1,275 

1,5.0 

3,723 

15.4 

2,231 

10.2 

2,812 

13.2 

627 

9.0 

619 

10.1 

1,357 

11.6 

509 

6.5 

365 

3  4 

2,296 

12.9 

1,261 

7.8 

1.  rm 

10.1 

876 

5.1 

16, 752 
16.  636 
35. 940 

5.872 
21.  521 

3.116 
28.313 
580 
36.  063 
20,224 
18,420 

11,  424 

19,261 

11.868 
13, 865 

5,818 
2,334 


9.777 
9,379 

3,465 
36. 366 
12.066 
21, 879 
30,  271 

20.  896 
12, 674 

22,060 
14. 109 

66.391 
5.311 
19.714 

13.  968 

16. 174 

1,9.53 

20.200 

13. 932 
5.046 
4.067 

18.360 
1,685 
19, 531 

11,561 

4,842 

86. 266 

1,679 

8.847 


2.329 
7,664 

4.313 
2,192 

9,815 
4.066 
13,097 
10.019 
7,078 

2,268 
1,797 

6,764 
4.583 
4,546 

6,730 
5.332 

.5,  644 
13,929 


32.5 
32.3 
32.2 
31.8 
31.3 
30.9 
30.6 
29.9 
29.9 
29.4 
29.3 

28.7 


28.0 
27.6 


27.3 
26.9 


26.8 
26,0 

26.0 
25.9 
25.9 
25.8 
25.3 

24,4 
23.9 

23.7 
23,6 

23.0 
22.7 
22.7 

22.2 
22.1 
21.7 
21.3 

21.0 
19.1 
18.8 

18.6 
18.1 
17.8 

17.6 

17.2 
17.2 
17.0 
16.6 
16.6 

16.2 
16.1 

15.4 
15.1 

14.9 
14.4 
14,2 
13.7 
13.3 

12.4 
11.7 

11.6 
10.2 
9.8 


9.5 
9.2 


2,814 

21.6 

13,938 

36,2 

6 

5,  .546 

31,9 

10,090 

32.6 

16 

27.407 

36,0 

8.533 

24.0 

23 

3,697 

38,9 

2.  175 

24.3 

5 

9.945 

28.8 

11.576 

33.7 

13 

1,641 

26.7 

1, 475 

37.4 

4 

24,051 

31.4 

4,282 

26.1 

135 

246 

32.7 

335 

28.2 

4 

12,  540 

29,2 

23,613 

30.4 

37 

7.129 

30,9 

13.  096 

28.6 

5 

7,820 

27.2 

10,600 

31.1 

8 

5,827 

26,3 

6,597 

31.7 

18 

5,931 

28,9 

13,320 

27.9 

10 

4,760 

27.5 

7,118 

28.3 

4 

6,370 

30.0 

7,495 

25.8 

14 

1,848 

28,4 

3,970 

26.8 

12 

1,153 

28,1 

1.181 

26.9 

6 

9.390 

24,0 

6,920 

32.2 

8 

3.704 

24.2 

6,073 

28.7 

7 

6,643 

27.2 

3,736 

21.4 

/ 

2.171 

28.1 

1,294 

23.0 

4 

24,018 

25.7 

12.  338 

26.2 

105 

8,164 

27.3 

3.902 

23.5 

77 

12,327 

2.5.2 

9,552 

26.6 

13 

10. 958 

24.6 

19,313 

25.8 

6 

10,  924 

27.4 

9,971 

21.8 

4 

4,628 

24.8 

7,946 

23.5 

13 

8,992 

18.5 

13.068 

29.4 

5 

6,940 

26.6 

7,169 

21.3 

13 

53.  648 

23.2 

12,  843 

22.2 

39 

1.900 

21,3 

3,411 

23.7 

17 

7,224 

20.5 

12.490 

24.1 

5 

7,010 

26,4 

6.948 

19.0 

6 

7,547 

21.0 

8.627 

23.2 

7 

644 

19,5 

1.309 

23.0 

5 

4,566 

33.1 

15,  634 

19.3 

7 

7,615 

21,6 

6,417 

20.3 

13 

2.301 

17.3 

2,745 

21,0 

4 

2.009 

23.1 

2,058 

16.0 

12 

14,759 

17.6 

3,601 

24.3 

158 

587 

22.1 

1,098 

16.5 

8 

12.231 

21.2 

7.300 

14.2 

16 

6,060 

17.2 

6,491 

17.9 

26 

2.592 

17,4 

2,250 

16.9 

5 

71.  712 

17.0 

14,  554 

18.6 

160 

746 

17.9 

933 

16.4 

4 

3.834 

16.8 

5,013 

17.3 

4 

3,578 

16.2 

5,110 

18.0 

i 

1,048 

14.0 

1,281 

18.7 

4 

4,588 

14.4 

3,076 

19.6 

6 

1,621 

14.6 

2,692 

15.9 

6 

926 

16.1 

1,266 

14.5 

9 

6,358 

15,1 

3,457 

14.6 

12 

1,788 

13,3 

2,268 

15.4 

4 

4.593 

15,3 

8.504 

13.7 

10 

3,201 

16.2 

6,815 

13.1 

8 

1,602 

20.4 

5,476 

12.0 

8 

805 

17.5 

1,463 

10.7 

7 

623 

19.5 

1,174 

9.7 

6 

2,103 

10.2 

3.661 

12.6 

4 

2,337 

11.7 

2,246 

9.0 

29 

3,045 

16.6 

1,601 

5.6 

0 

2.675 

8.8 

4,065 

10.0 

4 

2,242 

12.3 

3,090 

8.0 

■   17 

2.141 

10.1 

3,503 

8  7 

41 

4,268 

6,8 

9,661 

10.0 

62 

2.5 
6.2 
4.6 
5.6 
8.8 
4.8 

24.0 
8.3 

24.2 
1.4 
6.3 

6.9 

3.6 

1.0 
9.2 

7.2 
4.3 


2.2 
3.9 

2.5 

16.7 

18.9 

1.5 

1.1 


1,7 
1,7 

4,2 
9.0 
1.6 

2.0 
1.7 
2.6 

7.5 

7.0 
1.0 
7.5 

6.1 
2.9 
1.1 


1.6 
4.6 
2.3 
.6 
1.9 

1.1 
1.6 

2,0 
4.4 

3,8 
1.8 
2.6 


1.3 
1.0 


2.4 
.5 


.4 
1.2 


3.8 
1.0 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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trieSt  1935y  based  on  value  of  products — Continued 
fands  of  dollars] 


Larpost  eipht  producers 


Persons 

Wapes 

and 

Wape 

\N'apes 

employed 

salaries 

earners 

1    w 

^_ 

1 

2b 

II 

a 

3 
o 

G 

1 

3 

it 

11 

1 

11 

Z 

C-- 

'"'■ 

-  " 

y 

<! 

Ph  — 

Vnlue  of 
product 


Cost  of 
materi&ls,  etc.' 


< 


II 


is 


\'iihie  lidded 
by  manufac- 
ture > 


e  >> 

II 


NuMilwr  of 

estjibli«h 

mentf 


210  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— Continued 


6,224 
8,606 
5,821 
2,490 
8,530 
1.238 
4,008 
145 
10,114 
11.380 
6,983 

2,182 

8,356 

1,  187 
5,251 
2,591 

918 

3,836 

829 
1,072 

1,340 
9.326 
3,641 
5, 295 
3,344 

5,290 
5,131 

9,  315 
6,489 

3,371 
2,274 
6,185 

6.083 
4,638 
1.125 
9,519 

4.088 
1.566 
1.257 

1,426 

929 

3,184 

3,970 

2,066 

6,833 

877 

851 

4,432 

1.108 
1,672 

?.942 
2,336 

1.879 

2,  563 
i),228 
4,124 
1,999 


1,127 
707 

2,782 
884 
906 

3,291 
2,825 

2,738 
1,317 


48.1 

9,920 

48.4 

4,754 

48.  1 

6.929 

51.0 

41. n 

13,  369 

44.3 

7, 927 

40.6 

11,846 

43.9 

2X.  7 

6.225 

29.3 

5,  434 

29.7 

6,480 

32.7 

47.3 

2,0.53 

50.0 

2. 337 

47.  S 

1,623 

80.5 

41.8 

7,236 

39.6 

7,726 

41.5 

5,661 

39.8 

50.9 

1,  157 

61.0 

1,144 

62.3 

883 

51.6 

42.3 

2,740 

3.S.  4 

3,  467 

42.9 

1,991 

39.3 

36.8 

341 

49.1 

l(K) 

36  8 

203 

46.4 

43.4 

11,2,33 

40.9 

9,245 

44.7 

9,277 

44.4 

.',(1,  2 

14.515 

48.8 

9.011 

60.4 

10.835 

51.0 

48.7 

9,621 

49.5 

5,418 

60.1 

6,658 

53.0 

38.2 

2,846 

37.0 

1,761 

37.0 

1,999 

37.1 

41.7 

11,414 

40.9 

6,506 

42.8 

7,534 

42.9 

26.8 

1,9.50 

28.7 

744 

26.3 

945 

31.2 

36.6 

5,963 

3,S.  6 

4.689 

36.8 

4,845 

40.  1 

36.9 

3, 4.58 

36.0 

2, 469 

38.4 

2,841 

37.  6 

39.4 

994 

37.2 

789 

42.1 

034 

36.4 

26.8 

2,718 

32.9 

3,602 

27.0 

2,059 

32.6 

26.5 

975 

26.9 

689 

29.5 

598 

28.4 

33.3 

1,469 

29.6 

726 

37.6 

834 

36.6 

35.  5 

1.365 

35.  2 

1,209 

37.4 

1.096 

37.5 

4.5.  1 

7.293 

42.8 

8.292 

47.5 

5,  363 

48.9 

34.1 

3.610 

36.7 

3,4.51 

34.9 

3,140 

39.3 

29.6 

6,128 

31.0 

4,659 

30.2 

4.789 

32.6 

25.5 

3,756 

23.3 

2,640 

27.3 

2.460 

28.7 

26.3 

7,025 

28.9 

4,  6.52 

27.9 

5.  .570 

32.3 

34.1 

5,827 

31.7 

4.428 

35.0 

4,483 

33.7 

37.3 

Jl,493 

40.0 

8,647 

37.6 

10.007 

41.4 

27.2 

5,318 

25.9 

6,044 

28.1 

4,594 

28.6 

21.8 

4,194 

22.8 

2,562 

22  1 

2,689 

24.3 

27.4 

2,192 

28.9 

2.114 

28.2 

1.880 

31.1 

31.0 

9,019 

33.4 

4,628 

30.9 

6,960 

34.3 

3.1.2 

7,277 

33.0 

5.286 

35.2 

6,752 

34  2 

27.6 

6,  351 

29.0 

3,  575 

26.9 

4,228 

28.6 

31.3 

1,136 

34  2 

1.043 

32.5 

958 

36.7 

40.8 

13,027 

.38.6 

7,370 

39.9 

9,210 

38.9 

29.5 

12,  775 

66.2 

3,641 

29.7 

11,608 

76.8 

22.1 

1,696 

22.7 

1.341 

22.3 

1  260 

2.3.2 

25.4 

1,404 

26.  5 

1,080 

25.4 

996 

27.6 

28.2 

1,500 

30.7 

1,177 

27.1 

1,123 

28.5 

29.8 

1,132 

27.3 

747 

3.1.1 

783 

30.9 

14.6 

4,148 

14.4 

2,511 

14.6 

2,810 

14.4 

24.6 

4,872 

24.9 

.3,625 

26.3 

3.983 

28.8 

27.0 

2,109 

2.5.5 

1,907 

28.6 

1.692 

26.7 

27.4 

7.039 

26.4 

5.154 

27.9 

4.477 

25.6 

27  4 

1.021 

2S.8 

7.56 

28.2 

756 

29.0 

l.V  6 

1,139 

14.3 

649 

18.7 

693 

20.4 

25.5 

4,444 

27.3 

4,016 

26.1 

3.516 

29.0 

24.3 

933 

24.9 

1.046 

26.2 

773 

25.2 

24.0 

1,834 

25.2 

1,522 

26.3 

1,439 

27.1 

25.9 

2,852 

27.1 

2,700 

26.2 

2,302 

28.2 

24.  3 

1,458 

25.6 

2,219 

24.6 

1,170 

26.5 

17.7 

1,988 

1R2 

1,679 

18.2 

1.331 

18.1 

24.2 

2.500 

25.  0 

2,428 

24.8 

2.216 

26.1 

24.0 

7,936 

22.5 

4,266 

24.1 

6,  720 

2:1.7 

17.0 

5,412 

17.9 

3,408 

16.7 

3, 862 

17.7 

15.4 

4,959 

16.3 

1,633 

17.4 

3.927 

18.4 

1.5.6 

1,362 

15.2 

1,021 

16.4 

1,083 

15.0 

14.3 

1,353 

16.7 

576 

14.0 

920 

15.1 

16.9 

3,079 

18.9 

2,472 

17.4 

2,359 

19.9 

8.3 

1,152 

9.5 

737 

8.8 

816 

10.4 

6.6 

1,102 

7.5 

758 

6.4 

605 

6.6 

1,5.9 

3,710 

15  0 

2,972 

17.4 

3,016 

16.9 

15.3 

2,805 

12.7 

2,486 

16.3 

2,163 

13.4 

15.5 

3,352 

14.8 

2,270 

16.6 

2,463 

16.5 

6.9 

1,854 

6.3 

1,089 

6.6 

1,164 

6.7 

24, 456 
21,282 
46,846 

9,022 
30,  684 

4,420 
36,246 
878 
53, 830 
31,597 
27,943 

47.4 
44  0 
42  0 
48.9 
44.0 
43.9 
.39.0 
45.3 
44.7 
4.5.9 
44.6 

15,084 

37  9 

29.383 

43.0 

16,9.36 

22, 320 

8,  .560 

3.656 

39.9 
44.4 
40-  I 
41.0 

23,462 

38.7 

13,  703 

14,  472 

37.6 
40.1 

5,043 

68,  350 
18, 845 
26,  4.58 
48,  655 

.37.8 
41.0 
40.5 
31.2 
40.7 

29,831 
18, 981 

34.8 
30.  1 

31,462 
17,070 

.33.8 
28.6 

99,058 
8,379 
30,643 

34.3 
3.5.9 
36  2 

20,725 
23,914 
3,  166 
29,750 

32  9 
32  7 
35.  2 
31.4 

21,631 
6.997 
6.944 

32.5 
20.  5 
32.2 

22.  245 
2.  690 
28,905 

22  5 
28.9 
20.4 

15, 457 

23.  .5 

7,  451 
128,  750 

3,076 
14, 462 
13,  360 

26.  4 
25.7 
31.  2 
27  1 
26.0 

3,297 
12,  574 

23.0 
20.4 

7,579 
3,710 

27.0 
25.  0 

15,934 
0.  527 
20.615 
15,111 
10,758 

24.1 
2.3.2 
22.4 
20.6 
20.2 

3,237 

2,5.57 

17.7 
10.7 

9,268 
6,882 
6,812 

18.7 
16  3 
14.7 

10,946 
7,827 

1.5.4 
13.9 

9,035 
21, 079 

14.7 
13.2 

.5.  KXl 

7, 533 
3.5,911 

5,  373 
14,950 

2,3,58 
30,  736 
373 
IT.  686 
10.330 
12,235 

39.1 
4.3.3 
47.2 
56,  5 
43.3 
38.4 
40.  1 
49.8 
41.2 
44  7 
42.5 

8,257 

37.2 

9,156 

44.6 

6,  205 

]l>.011 

2.  996 

1.053 

35.9 
47.  1 
46.  0 
40.3 

14.447 

36.9 

5,740 
9,166 

37.5 
44.1 

3,114 
39,  760 
12,  608 
1.5,275 
1.5.  499 

40.3 
42  6 

42.3 
31.2 
34.8 

13.  7.50 
0.878 

34.5 
36.8 

13,912 
8,259 

28.6 
31.7 

79.  453 
2.  998 
11,038 

34.4 
.33.6 
31.3 

9,  8.54 

11,810 

I.  315 

7,  218 

37.1 
32  9 
39.8 
52.4 

11.251 
3,  238 
3,292 

32.4 

24.4 
37.9 

17,829 

882 

18,408 

21.2 
33.2 
31.9 

6,825 

2.5.2 

.3.824 
107,  407 
1,452 
6, 325 
5,854 

25.  6 
25.4 
34.8 
26.0 
24.8 

1,486 
8,093 

19.9 
25.4 

2,937 
1,401 

20.5 
25.5 

10.680 
3.  009 
7,042 
4,874 
2,802 

25.3 

22  4 
23.5 
23.  1 
35.7 

1.061 
706 

23.1 
24  0 

3,  675 

3,  6.52 

4,  025 

17.8 
18.2 
23.6 

4,410 
2,993 

14.6 
10.4 

.3.122 
7,102 

14.7 
11.4 

19.  3.56 
13,  749 

10,  9:)5 
3.  649 

15,  734 
2,008 
6,510 

505 
36,  144 
21,207 
15,708 

6,827 

20,227 

10,731 
12,316 

5.  .564 
1,903 

9,015 

7,963 
6,306 

1,929 
18,  596 

6,  177 

11,  183 
33,  1.56 

16,  081 

12,  103 

17,  .5.50 
8,817 

19,606 
6,  381 
19,605 

10,  871 

12.  098 
1,851 

22.  497 

10. 280 
3,  759 
3.652 

4,416 

1,814 
10,  497 

8,632 

3,027 
21,343 
1,624 
8,137 
7,512 

1.811 
4,481 

4.642 
2,249 

6.264 
3,  518 

13,  573 
10.  237 

7.956 

2,176 
1,791 

5,  .593 
3,230 
2,187 

0,535 
4,834 

6,913 
13,977 


.50.3 
44.4 
30.8 
40.8 
45  8 
52  4 
33.8 
42  5 
40.7 
46.5 
46.1 

38.7 

42.3 

42  7 

42.4 
37.5 
41.7 

42  1 

37.7 
34.6 

34.3 
39.5 
37,2 
31,2 
44.2 


3.5.  1 


39.5 
20,2 

33,8 
37.4 
37.9 

29.  S 
32  5 
32  6 
27.8 

32,5 

28,7 
28,4 

29,8 
27,2 
20,4 

23.8 

27.2 
27,3 
28.6 
28,0 
26,4 

26,4 
28,4 

27,4 
25,7 

22.1 
23.9 
21.9 
19.6 
17.5 

15.9 
14.8 

19.3 
13.0 
8.2 

10,1 
12.0 

14.7 

14.4 


193 
8 
00 
14 
12 

26 

16 


168 
88 
30 
10 


8 
19 

189 
15 
39 


10 
244 
8 
14 
11 

8 
9 

16 

14 

16 

8 
14 
14 
13 

11 
10 

10 
44 
10 


4.2 
25  5 

6,4 
10,1 
14.2 

9.0 
34.3 
10.0 
39.2 

4.0 

9.4 

10,0 

6.7 

2  0 
13,  1 


5,0 

25.1 

21,0 

3.6 

1,8 

1,6 
6  0 

3,7 
3,6 


14.8 

2  8 

4.0 
3,4 
4,7 
14  0 

10.3 
2.0 
11.8 

7,3 
5  4 
2  8 


3,2 

7,0 
4,7 
2,0 
2  9 

2,3 

2.7 


5,1 
3.6 
3.6 
1.4 
2  0 

2.0 

1,7 

1,5 
3,6 
.9 


IntXjstry 


Printers'  machinery  and  cii'iipmenl 

R ailroad  repair  shops,  electric 

Bodt  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings _ 

Handkerchiefs 

Cordage  and  twine;  jule  pomls;  linen  goods. 

Unibrcllas.  parasols,  and  canes 

PouUry  dressing  and  packing,  wliolesale , . . 

Theatrical  scenery  and  stage  equipment 

Cement 

Textile  machinery  and  parts 

Cranes  and  dredging,  excavating  and  road- 

buiMiriL-  machinery. 
Grease  and  tallow,  not  including  lubricating 

greases. 
Instruments  and  apparatus,  professional. 

scientiQc.  commercial,  and  industrial. 

Cleaning  and  polishing  i)reparations 

Synthetic-resin.celluIose-pIiLStie,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Furs.  dres.scd  and  dyed 

Window  and  door  screens  and  weather 

strip. 
Canned  and  cured  fish,  crabs,  shrimps, 

oysters,  and  clams. 

Lif^uiirs.  vinous 

Lubricat  ing  greases,  not  made  in  petroleum 

refineries. 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  whips 

Fertilizers 

Cooperage 

Mattresses  and  bed  springs,  n.  e.  c... 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet  prep- 
arations. 

Lighting  equipment 

Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 
tools,  files,  or  saws. 

Hats,  felt  and  straw,  except  millinery 

Wood  turned  and  shaped  and  other  wooden 

goods,  n.  e.  c. 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls 

Lime 

Pumps  (hand  and  power)  and  pumping 

equipment- 
Screw-n'.achine  products  and  wood  screws. 

Boiler  shops ■_ 

-■Vrlificial  and  preserved  flow-ersand  plants. 
Ca.sh    registers,    adding    and    calculating 

machines  and  othtT  business  machines. 

Forgings.  iron  and  si  eel 

Leather  gooils  not  oLsewhere  cla.ssified 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otherwise 

treated. 
Cheese 


Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specifically  classi- 
fied. 

Caskets.  cofTms.  burial  cases,  and  other 
morticians'  goods. 

Trunks,  suitcases,  and  bags 

Butter , 

Mirror  and  pictin-e  frames 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Toys.  n.  e.  c,  games,  and  playground  equip- 
ment. 

Brooms 

Macaroni,  spaghetti,  vermicelli,  and  noo- 
dles. 

Buttons 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware,  not 
including  furniture. 

Wastcand  related  products 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 

I>ith()graphing-__ 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Photoengraving,  not  done  in  printing  estab- 
lishments. 

Klectroplating 

Models  and  patterns,  not  including  paper 
patterns. 

Miscellaneous  articles,  n.  e.  c 

Concrete  products 

Embroideries;  trimmings  (not  made  in  tex- 
tile niillsj;  etc. 

Jewelry .- 

Marble,  granite,  slate,  and  other  stone,  cut 
and  shaped. 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

Beverages,  nonalcoholic 


1325 
1501 

902 
2172 

202 
1049 

126 
1640 
1002 
1313 
1324 

617 

1620 


316 
1616 
318 


138 
704 

909 
614 
306 
1624 
628 

1207 
1125 

206 
320 

114 
1013 
1309 

1117 
1321 
1601 
1302 

U07 
906 
1015 

107 
1018 
1204 

305 

910 
103 
313 
627 
1648 

1004 
121 

1606 
301 

211 
906 
500 
501 
507 

1206 
1625 

1012 
1005 
221 

1210 
1014 

1640 
101 
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Table  II. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  indus 

[Values  in  thou 


908 
214 
218 
1616 


Industry 


Pocketbooks,  purses,  and  eardcnses 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Housefurnishincs 

Fur  goods 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Wage 
earners 


a 

3 


Wages 


Value  of 
product 


85 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


Value  aded 

by  raanufac- 

facturer  ^ 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


a 
< 


to  d 


®  a 


210  SMALL  INDUSlRIEfa— Continued 


1.034 

1.375 

1.353 

273 


8.2 

906 

7.8 

993 

8.7 

787 

8.5 

6.fi 

1,077 

5.0 

1,305 

5.7 

920 

5.4 

8.1 

1,233 

8.0 

1,231 

8.6 

1,017 

9.4 

1.7 

584 

2.0 

232 

1.8 

466 

2.2 

3.632 

8.4 

6,949 

7.7 

6,688 

7  7 

3,768 

2.6 

1,984 
3,796 
4,  259 
2,786 


8.9 

1,618 

7.9 

5 

7  9 

3,153 

7.6 

4 

7.  7 

2,429 

7.7 

6 

3.1 

982 

1.8 

4 

1.6 
.5 

7.  S 
.2 


*  Large  industries,  those  employing  more  than  100,000  persons;  medium  Industries,  those  employing  25,000  to  100,000  persons;  small  industries,  those  employing  less  than  25,000 
persons. 

1  Includes  cost  of  materials,  mill  and  shop  supplies,  cont*iiners,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 

2  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 


Table  III. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  indus 

[Values  in  thou 
8  LARGE  IN 


212 
213 
203 
1305 
309 
216 
608 

216 


1410 

1109 
705 
626 
1319 
1304 

1127 
1322 
907 
1122 
1318 

1004 
209 
408 
112 
304 
204 

210 
1326 
314 


Industry 


Wool  and  hair  manufactures 

Men's  cotton  garments _ 

Cotton  manufactures 

Machinery  not  elsewhere  classified 

Furniture,  including  store  and  oflBce  fixtures. 
Men's,  youths',  and  boys'  clothing,  n.  e.  c 
Printing  and  publishing,  book,  music,  and 

job. 
Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel, 

n.  e.  c. 


Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden, 
including  repair  work. 

Hardware  not  elsewhere  classified 

Petroleum  refining __. 

Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels,  and  wind- 
mills. 

Wirework  not  elsewhere  classified, 

Foundries 

Leather;  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Clay  products,  other  than  pottery 

Rayon  manufactures.- 

Paper  goods  not  elsewhere  classified 

Confectionery 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon,  and 
silk. 

Silk  manufactures,. 

Machine  shops 

Planine-miU  products  {including  general 
millwork). 


Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 
projection  apparatus. 


Largest  4  producers 


Persons 
employed 


3 

z 


37,  509 
13.  679 
36,  253 
11.927 
7,235 
8,956 
7,893 

5.223 


o  >» 


21.3 
10.6 
9.2 
8.4 
4.9 
5.3 
4.7 

1.8 


Wages  and 
salaries 


36,  434 
9.043 

26, 263 

17, 628 
6,797 
9.851 

12,128 

3.533 


20.6 
10.4 
9.5 
8.8 
4.7 
5.6 
4.7 

1.2 


Wage 
earners 


35, 547 
13,  069 
36,  430 
9,402 
6,564 
8,183 
6,450 

5,  042 


21.4 
10.7 
9.2 
8.6 
5.0 
5.3 
6.1 

1.9 


Wages 


32,  273 
8,046 
24.  581 
12,  867 
5,772 
8.334 
8,997 

3.162 


Ct5 


21.2 
10.9 
9.9 
9.8 
6.1 
6.7 
5.3 

1.3 


Value  of 
product 


165. 458 
29,112 
82,831 
40. 033 
24, 1116 
31,233 
30,  290 

17,943 


23.3 
8.8 
8.0 
6.9 
5.5 
5.0 
4.4 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.i 


102.679 
16,815 
49,  169 
13,  227 
11,400 
14.640 
6,818 

7,794 


23.8 
8.6 
7.8 
6.1 
5.5 
5.0 
3.5 

1,3 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture - 


62,  779 
13,  297 
33,  662 
26, 806 
12.706 
16,  593 
23,472 

10, 149 


i£.g 


22.5 
9.0 
8.4 
7.4 
6.6 
5.2 
4.6 

1.6 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 
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21,898 

42.7 

31,062 

44.2 

19,  403 

43.2 

25, 137 

46.3 

16,  346 

34.4 

20,  138 

37.1 

14,  479 

34.9 

17,  005 

40.1 

32,  404 

35,2 

62,  235 

36.4 

27,  379 

35.3 

40, 420 

36.9 

10,  828 

28,0 

14.  559 

25.7 

8,587 

31.0 

10,  381 

32.2 

18,  910 

36  3 

21,  997 

38.1 

15,  .539 

34.7 

15,014 

35.0 

7,301 

26.2 

11,455 

29.7 

6,666 

26.7 

7,887 

29.4 

6,750 

23.6 

8,675 

25.7 

5,960 

23.7 

6,903 

27.1 

19,017 

19.5 

27,  134 

23.5 

18.  659 

20.8 

26,  341 

27.7 

10,362 

18.9 

13,512 

20.3 

9,644 

18.9 

11,804 

21.2 

8,622 

24.8 

9,656 

22.6 

7,414 

27.  2 

7,319 

26.0 

5,393 

19.8 

8,987 

20.1 

4,964 

21.4 

7,906 

23.0 

7,256 

14.7 

6,661 

12.9 

6,989 

15.7 

5,121 

14.8 

12,  702 

17.2 

9.  556 

15.3 

12,  484 

17.8 

8.741 

15.9 

5.142 

15.6 

5,706 

14.4 

4,397 

16.  n 

4.283 

16.2 

5,721 

9.9 

6,350 

10.3 

6,296 

10.2 

4,274 

10.9 

2.046 

8.2 

2.  169 

11.3 

1,816 

7.9 

1,697 

11.3 

11.016 

13.9 

12,  030 

14.1 

9,621 

13.5 

9,088 

13.7 

4,990 

8.6 

4,  .535 

9.7 

4,688 

8.2 

3,808 

9.4 

8,564 

8.6 

11.868 

8.8 

7,130 

8,  6 

9,149 

9.4 

2,858 

6.0 

2.636 

4,6 

2,553 

6.3 

2,  160 

5,  1 

69,  014 

44.6 

53,689 

36,3 

621,  662 

33.8 

134,  129 

32.2 

57,  368 

28.5 

28,  899 

28.9 

26,  192 

22  3 

62,  866 

25.1 

67,071 

21.8 

39,  000 

34.3 

20,  897 

21.6 

21,412 

19.2 

35,  4.15 

17,3 

25,946 

13.2 

31,960 

12,3 

8,758 

13.8 

26,293 

11.8 

12,  782 

8.5 

31,391 

7.5 

8,964 

4.6 
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12.396  j  80. 2  18.541  ,  79.9   9,754  81.3  13,006  82.3    57,396  77.  i 


12, 978   49, : 


92.! 


6.3 
4.2 
2.0 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.1 


25,  615 

42.4 

43,  399 

46.0 

20 

19,  331 

33.7 

34,  358 

38.0 

9 

491,  824 

33.3 

129,  838 

36.1 

62 

69,  409 

29.9 

64,720 

34.9 

50 

26,  729 

24.8 

31,639 

32.5 

8 

10,286 

24.5 

18,613 

32.1 

4 

10,  216 

IS.  4 

15,  977 

25.8 

10 

23,122 

25,7 

39,  734 

24.7 

28 

41,  386 

20,9 

26,685 

23.3 

27 

25, 141 

27,2 

13,  869 

20.3 

21 

7,439 

27,6 

13,468 

19.2 

4 

8.537 

22.6 

12,  875 

17.6 

51 

21.  104 

18,7 

14,351 

16.7 

19 

12,  657 

11,5 

13.  289 

15.5 

10 

17,019 

11,  1 

14,941 

14.1 

6 

4,553 

14,2 

4.206 

13.5 

39. 

10,003 

9,8 

16,290 

13.4 

10 

5.840 

8,4 

6,942 

8.6 

6 

10.  304 

0,0 

21,087 

8.6 

8 

4,  605 

4,2 

4.359 

6.0 

18 

3.6 

2.2 
13.2 
4.7 
4  0 
2.6 

1.9 
2.2 
7.0 
1.9 

.5 

4.8 
4.2 
1.8 
.6 
5.9 
1.9 

.8 
.3 
.7 


For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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trien,  1935,  based  on  value  of  products — Continued 
sands  of  dollars] 


Largest  eight  producers 


Persons 
employed 


B 

9 

z 


AVapes  and 
salaries 


II 


Wage 
earners 


S 
s 
2 


il 


Wages 


S 


Value  of 
product 


u 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.> 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture " 


a 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


u 


Industry 


210  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— Continued 


1.732 

2.772 

2.218 

493 


13.8 

1,615 

13.9 

1,591 

13.9 

1,291 

14.0 

11.2 

2,067 

9.6 

2,635 

11.6 

1.707 

10.3 

13.3 

1,932 

12.6 

1,997 

13.9 

1.531 

14.1 

3  0 

1,012 

3.5 

431 

3.4 

816 

3.9 

6,795 

15.8 

11,635 

13.0 

11.056 

12.7 

6.414 

4.5 

3.579 
6,464 
7,104 
4,535 


16.1 

3,216 

15.5 

9 

2  8 

13.5 

6,171 

12.4 

8 

1.0 

12,8 

3,952 

12.5 

20 

25.9 

5.1 

1,879 

3.4 

8 

.4 

Pocketbooks,  purses,  and  cardcases 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Ilou.s('furnishings 

Fur  goods 


908 
214 
218 
1«1S 


3  The  data  for  the  largest  4  enterprises  are  combined  with  those  for  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  order  to  avoid  approximate  disclosures  of  individual  data. 
<  The  data  for  the  "remainder"  of  the  in(lu.stry  arc  included  in  the  data  for  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  order  to  avoid  approximate  disclosure 


i  disclosures  of  individual  data. 


tries,  1935,  based  on  value  added  by  manufacture 

sands  of  dollars] 

RUSTRIF.S* 


Largest  8  producers 


Persons 
employed 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Wage 
earners 


Wages 


Value  of 
product 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc  ' 


13 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
ture' 


|3 

la 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


Industry 


50. 349 
21.  SOI 
67.  275 
Iti.  048 
11.841 
12.  «98 
10.863 

7.841 


28.  e 
17.0 
14.5 
11.7 
8.0 
7.5 
6.6 


49. 353 
14.  514 
40. 380 
24.  331 
11,420 
14. 135 
16,  677 

5,842 


27.9 
16.7 
14.  ft 
11'.  1 
7.9 
8.1 
6.5 

1.9 


47.  778 
20,959 
65. 992 
13.  003 
10,801 
11.481 
8,357 

7.412 


28.7 
17.2 
14.6 
11.8 
8.2 
7.4 


2.8 


44.  050 
1.^  040 

37,  796 
17.888 
9.638 
11.785 
11,688 

4,966 


28.9 
17.7 
15.2 
13.6 
8.5 
8.1 


233.745 
55. 974 

146,  334 
64,175 
38.303 
51.964 
45.  175 

29,609 


32.9 
16.9 
M.2 
11.0 

8.S 
8.4 
0.5 

2  3 


150, 452 
34, 426 
90,  278 
24. 002 
19,064 
24.260 
11.163 

13,810 


34.9 

18.8 
14.4 

no 

9.2 
8.3 
5.7 

2.2 


83.293 
21.548 
50.  050 
40, 173 
19.  230 
27.  704 
34,012 

15.  799 


29.8 
14.  5 
1.3.9 
11.0 
8.5 
8.6 
6.7 

2.4 
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32,  620 

63.6 

44.997 

64.0 

28,352 

63.2 

35,382 

63.8 

20.775 

4.3.7 

25.082 

46.2 

18,297 

44.1 

20,677 

48.8 

63, 375 

58.0 

83,778 

58.4 

i^  719 

59,0 

66,135 

00,3 

13.  .557 

35.1 

18,318 

32,3 

10.  697 

38,6 

12,856 

39.9 

23,605 

45.3 

28,451 

45,8 

19,  735 

44,  1 

18.  679 

43.5 

11,378 

40.9 

17,268 

44,7 

8,928 

40.5 

12, 106 

45.1 

10,418 

36.2 

12.  359 

30,6 

9,395 

37.3 

10.052 

39,5 

26,117 

26.8 

35,  239 

30,6 

25, 130 

28,0 

33.  122 

33,6 

10,  2.39 

29.0 

20,  418 

30.7 

15,  108 

29,7 

17.679 

31,7 

10,483 

30.1 

12,  203 

28,6 

8,913 

32  7 

9.106 

32,3 

7.657 

28.1 

12.724 

28.5 

6,817 

29.5 

10,006 

30.8 

9,096 

19.7 

8.  363 

19,0 

9.152 

20.5 

7.097 

20.5 

18.  477 

25.0 

14,391 

23.0 

17.966 

26.6 

13.039 

23.7 

7.034 

21.3 

8,313 

21,0 

5.957 

21.7 

6,088 

23.0 

9,172 

15.8 

8,948 

17,3 

8,268 

15.9 

6,845 

17.4 

4.  179 

10.7 

3.  mo 

18,7 

3,874 

10.8 

2,939 

19.6 

18,  036 

22.7 

19,  170 

22,5 

10,  074 

22.5 

14.571 

22.0 

7,678 

13,1 

6,812 

14,5 

7.071 

12.7 

5.595 

13.8 

13,008 

1.3  1 

17.  064 

13.  1 

11.141 

13.5 

13.873 

14,2 

4.  225 

7.4 

4,195 

7.3 

3.703 

1.  1 

3,416 

8,1 

100,168 

64.  7 

67,230 

45.5 

1,082,484 

58.9 

174, 108 

41.8 

77.  509 

38,6 

47,233 

47.2 

41,481 

35.3 

82,311 

32.9 

105,  7.13 

34.3 

50, 022 

31.5 

29,771 

30.7 

29,598 

26.6 

62,506 

25.6 

46,484 

23.7 

61.827 

19.9 

13.799 

21.8 

48,  254 

21.6 

25,021 

16.7 

61, 157 

14.6 

15.  952 

8,1 
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40,688 

07.3 

59,  470 

63.0 

26 

25,041 

43,6 

42.  189 

46.7 

15 

870,741 

58.9 

211.743 

58.8 

94 

93.994 

40.5 

80.  174 

43.3 

70 

37.511 

30,2 

40.  0.58 

41.  1 

13 

20,683 

49,2 

26.  550 

45.8 

9 

19,251 

34,0 

22,230 

35,9 

25 

30,284 

.33.7 

.52,  027 

32,4 

48 

66,  097 

33.7 

39,  050 

35.4 

51 

32,  551 

35.  2 

18.071 

20.5 

28 

10,  334 

38.4 

19. 437 

27.8 

12 

11,  578 

30.5 

18.020 

24.6 

63 

30,851 

27  3 

21,  6,55 

23.7 

27 

25,955 

23.0 

20.529 

23,9 

22 

29. 435 

I»,2 

22.  392 

21,  1 

16 

7.324 

22.8 

6.  475 

20,8 

51 

23,  661 

23.2 

24,  .5y3 

20,2 

20 

12,511 

18.0 

12.510 

15,6 

10 

28,649 

16,6 

32.  508 

13  2 

20 

9,503 

8,7 

6.449 

7,4 

29 

4.7 

3.7 
23.8 
6.5 
6  6 
6  0 

4,7 
3,8 
13,3 
2.5 
I.O 

5.9 
6,0 
4,0 
1.2 

4,7 
3.8 


13,  256  I  85. 8     20. 086 


10.370     86,4      13.921      88.1  62.821      84,8 


15.325      58.6      47.496      99.3  15      12, 


Wool  and  hair  manufactures,,: 

Men's  cotton  garments 

Cotton  manufactures 

Machinery  not  elsewhere  classified 

Furniture,  including  store  and  office  flitures. 
Men's,  youths',  and  boys' clothing,  n.  e.  c. 
Frinting  and  i)ublishing,  book,  music,  and 

job. 
Women's,  misses',  and  children's  apparel, 

n.  e.  c. 


Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and  wooden, 
including  repair  work. 

Hardware  not  elsewhere  classified 

Petrolciiin  refining 

Paints,  [lignients,  and  varnLshes 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels,  and  wind- 
mills. 

Wirework  not  elsewhere  classified 

Foundries ,         , 

Leather:  tanned,  curried,  and  finished 

.'Structural  and  ornamental  metal  work 

Machine-tool  accessories  and  machinists' 
precision  tools. 

Clay  products,  other  than  pottery 

Kayon  manufactures 

Filler  goods  not  elsewhere  classified-. 

Confectionery .._ , 

IJo,\es.  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon,  and 
silk. 

Silk  manufactures 

Machine  shops _,, 

Planing-niill  products   (Including  general 
millwork.i. 


Photographic  apparatus  and  materials  and 
projection  appr.ratus. 


212 
213 
203 
1306 
309 
216 
608 

216 


1410 

1109 
706 
628 
1319 
1304 

1127 
1322 
907 
1122 
1318 

1004 
209 
408 
U2 
304 
204 

210 
1328 

314 


260 
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Table  III. — Conceniration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thou 


Industry 


Largest  four  producers 


Persons 
employed 


Wages  and 
salaries 


Wage 
earners 


Wages 


Value  of 
product 


^  a 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 


Value  added 

by  manufac- 

facturer  ■ 


Number  of 
establish- 
ments 


(i02 
613 
1106 
1206 
1201 
631 
1634 

1641 

1313 
106 
129 

1222 
404 

1001 

630 
1218 

607 
1100 
1647 
1611 

633 

220 
603 


1311 

1617 

115 

1614 
625 
1128 
1654 
1217 

111 

122 

1633 

1404 
1628 
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Ammunition  and  related  products 

Explosives,, 

Firearms 

Fire  extintoiishers.  chemical 

Aluminum  products.  _ 

Soap 

Peiki.  fouritain  and  stylographic;  pen  points, 
gold,  steel,  brass. 

Soda  foimiains  and  accessories 

Sewing  machines  and  attachments 

Cereal  preparations 

Sugar,  beet 

Watchcases 

Card  cutting  and  designing,, „ 

Asbestos  products  other  than  steam  pack- 
ing, etc. 
Salt. 


Smelting  and  refining,  zinc 

Candles 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 

Tobacco  (chewing  and  smokinc)  and  snuff- 
Dentists'  equipment  and  supplies 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufac- 
ture. 

Artificial  leather,  oil  cloth 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 

compounds. 
Washing  machines,  wringers,  driers,  ironing 
machines. 

Scales  and  balances 

Pair  work 

Flavoring   extracts,   sirups,    and    related 
products. 

Foundry  supplier 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified,,, 

Wrought  pipe,  welded  and  heavy  riveted, , 

Wool  pulling.., 

Smelting  and  refining,  nonferrous  metals 
other  than  silver,  gold,  platiniun. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Malt. 


Pencils,  lead  (including  mechanical)  and 
crayons. 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs  and  sleds, 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  ma- 
terials, n.  e.  c. 
1644     Steam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  boiler 

covering,  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 
1638     Roofing,  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles: 
roof  coatings. 

1603     Artists'  materials 

2171     Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather  combined. 

1102  Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings, 

618     Ink,  printing 

1627     Musical  instrument  parts  and  materials: 
piano  and  organ. 

616  Olue  and  gelatin,,, 

1108     Galvanizing  and  other  coating 

604     Blacking,  stains,  and  dressings, 

1607     Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons 

411      Wall  paper,, 

901      Belling  and  packing,  leather 

621  Mucilage,  paste,  and  other  adhesives,  ex- 

cept giue  and  rubber  cement 
1653      Beauty-shop  equipment,  except  furniture,, 

1103  Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 

cutlery)  and  edge  tools. 
1202     Clocks,  watches,  etc.,  and  materials  and 

parts  except  watchca.ses 

1649     Umbrellas,  par.asols,  and  canes.., 

1114     Plumbers'  supplies 

1224     Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 

118     Icecream ,,, 

401     Bags,  paper,  exclusive  of  those  made  in 

paper  mills. 
1212     Nonferrous-metal  alloys,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

622  Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

1642     Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  not  including 

firearms  and  ammunition. 
1623      Lapidary  work,,, 

617  Grease  and  tallow,  not  including  lubricating 

greases. 
1324     Cranes,    and    dredging,    excavating,    and 
road-building  machinery. 

For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 


5,650 
4,103 
4,296 
810 
16,817 
10. 005 
2,812 

1,027 
7.135 
5,  S62 
6,095 
1.628 
1.  566 
7,555 

2,475 
5,442 
620 
3,402 
4,906 
2.493 
2.050 

2,425 
2,133 

5,492 

1,296 
247 
533 

163 
831 

4,863 
349 

2,068 

4,  3.58 

697 

2,579 

701 
1,386 

2.965 

3,005 

184 

3.684 

5.003 

1,283 

553 

1,467 
598 
464 
618 

1,872 
974 
128 


2,271 
8,331 

905 
6,910 

936 
6.111 
3,100 

27.  267 
5.151 
3,034 

67 
1,772 


89.4 
77.7 
78.6 
73.2 
76.2 
68.6 
61.0 

69.5 
fZ.  0 
63.7 
56.4 
68.9 
44.7 
68.8 

44.6 
56.2 
57.8 
59.0 
44.4 
55.5 
47.5 

.56.3 
63.6 


39.6 
40.0 
11.7 

28.2 
36.7 
41.2 
36.7 
45.7 

44.1 
40.6 
42.3 

37.7 
39.4 


35,0 
43.8 

34.3 
38.3 
40.2 

37.6 
42.  0 
21.3 
31.6 
38.3 
32.1 
26.9 

25.4 
14.7 

41.1 

37.2 
30.1 
30.2 
26.4 
30.9 

37.4 
32.8 
34.8 

33.0 
31.0 

31.7 


5,930 

88.8 

5,058 

90.3 

4,687 

91.5 

5.830 

78.1 

3,664 

79.9 

4.  70S 

83.4 

5.254 

79.9 

3.808 

78.4 

4,4h2 

tl.S 

1.120 

76.4 

618 

76.7 

7S1 

81.0 

19,410 

75.7 

14. 697 

76.2 

15,  673 

77  1 

13,306 

59.4 

8.319 

59.8 

9,809 

64.0 

2,849 

.59.7 

2.311 

61.1 

2,092 

61.0 

1,649 

70.8 

775 

70.7 

1,056 

73.6 

9,  334 

80.6 

6.288 

83.7 

7.  696 

83.9 

7,637 

65.4 

6,  221 

60.2 

6.085 

71.4 

7,692 

61.4 

5,168 

56.0 

6.751 

61.6 

2,108 

68.7 

1,399 

69.4 

1.654 

71.0 

1,896 

47.1 

1.362 

46.2 

1,470 

SI.  7 

8,113 

67.8 

6,715 

69.8 

6,497 

69.9 

2,946 

46.0 

2,238 

45.0 

2,314 

47.4 

7,339 

58.8 

4,884 

55.3 

5,857 

66.8 

616 

57.2 

419 

58.8 

353 

58.9 

4,044 

61.6 

2,957 

58.0 

3,248 

62.3 

4,842 

46.4 

4.492 

44.6 

3.699 

48.5 

3,0S7 

52.6 

2.104 

59.8 

2,222 

61.2 

1,961 

i2.2 

1,776 

46.7 

1,443 

51.3 

3,115 

55.6 

2,062 

56.5 

2,443 

58.1 

4,285 

67.7 

1,690 

63.4 

2,964 

69.1 

7,381 

68.5 

4,639 

53.0 

5,926 

60.2 

1,762 

42.0 

949 

38.4 

1,085 

41.2 

361 

46.6 

193 

38.5 

156 

35.7 

819 

12.2 

358 

12.3 

364 

13.7 

261 

27.3 

118 

29.5 

151 

33.9 

1,084 

36.8 

692 

39.1 

785 

43.3 

6,194 

42.1 

4.620 

42.1 

5,339 

45.2 

441 

35.7 

322 

37.2 

372 

38.2 

2,446 

40.4 

1.713 

47.6 

1,636 

71.4 

4,485 

41.1 

3,859 

45.6 

3,618 

43.5 

1.408 

39.3 

589 

40.9 

926 

39.4 

2,859 

45.2 

2,165 

41.8 

1,894 

44.8 

722 

40.9 

600 

39.7 

529 

41.2 

1,861 

44.0 

1,067 

37.2 

1,281 

4'2.  5 

3,310 

46.9 

2,576 

54.0 

2,492 

52.6 

3,595 

41.4 

2,685 

41.4 

2,838 

42.4 

284 

39.8 

115 

32.9 

121 

35  9 

2,069 

40.3 

3,608 

44.8 

1,944 

43.3 

4,001 

31.5 

4,711 

34.8 

3.412 

32,9 

2,227 

36.4 

936 

39.4 

1.  309 

40.4 

577 

39.6 

518 

42.6 

440 

42.8 

1,773 

34.2 

1,329 

40.8 

i,443 

40.8 

760 

40.3 

549 

45.7 

480 

37.8 

745 

22.8 

358 

23.9 

365 

24.9 

1,090 

36.2 

4,''.0 

31.6 

558 

34.3 

2,145 

36.9 

1,675 

39.3 

1,710 

38.1 

1,047 

26.1 

862 

36.1 

789 

31.3 

226 

30.6 

79 

29.6 

92 

31.8 

709 

23.2 

607 

27.9 

513 

26.1 

2,809 

15.7 

2,009 

14.6 

1,968 

14.6 

9,344 

41.4 

7,499 

41.6 

7,689 

42.0 

815 

36.0 

839 

38.4 

621 

36.3 

7,995 

29.8 

6,466 

32.1 

7,192 

33,7 

1,279 

33.1 

830 

31.2 

1,003 

36.8 

8,611 

27.1 

4,487 

25.9 

5,396 

28.  2 

2,988 

2S.5 

2,897 

31.8 

2,621 

31.4 

34,323 

36.6 

23,631 

37.6 

27,215 

37.8 

3,236 

30.5 

4,474 

33.8 

1,975 

33.4 

4,311 

35.8 

3,369 

34.7 

3,341 

37.0 

113 

38.3 

69 

38.6 

90 

44.8 

2,249 

29.2 

1,416 

29.8 

1.682 

29.3 

6,551 

33.7 

3,498 

32.4 

4,405 

35.0 

24. 107 
33.  178 
10.  670 
4.097 
78.  789 
171,847 
12,  595 

6,071 
17,857 
98, 213 
63,011 

4,066 
11,004 
24.089 

17,  703 
42,  535 

2,887 
13,640 
78,447 
11,642 

8,655 

19,809 
18,468 

34,879 

7.048 

1,216 

32, 301 

3,322 
17, 028 
34,663 

4,665 
26,491 

73, 218 
32,  778 
8,960 

2.866 
3,662 

11,367 

31,537 

1,255 
8,162 

15. 983 

16, 400 

1.237 

9,788 
1,791 
6,546 
5,104 
7,292 
8,142 
1,293 


2,949 
24,  219 

6,930 
67,942 
21,464 


91.6 
81.6 
81.9 
76.6 
75.7 
71.8 
70.4 

73.9 
78.9 
67.0 
66.2 
58.2 
64.1 
63.1 

59.5 
61.5 
CO.  8 
69.1 
57.9 
50.2 
63.6 

.57.7 
57.1 


52.7 
44.4 
47.6 

50.9 
40.8 
46.9 
36.8 
42.3 

42.7 
43.6 
44.8 

41.8 
40.4 


51.6 
43.0 

42.2 
47.6 
38.8 

34.7 
34.5 
36.5 
34.7 
37.1 
37.9 
36.6 


4. 914   39. 2 
18,  161   35.  5 


21,565  ,  35.2 


29.2 
32.0 
40.4 
32.4 
32.7 


142, 358  36. 2 
60,  .565  32.  2 
12,267  j  35.2 

731  I  35.6 
11,424  I  28.7 

18, 168  I  28. 9 


9.418 
13. 428 

2,680 

1,832 
44, 379 
97, 169 

3,690 

3,079 
4,800 
61,848 
46,316 
1,286 
4,890 
10, 830 

6,883 
26,499 
1,432 
7,293 
50, 402 
3,097 
3,663 

13.067 


20, 147 

1,561 

265 

10,648 

1,698 
10, 671 
19, 060 

2,917 
21, 424 

53,956 
23,997 
3,460 

1,406 
778 

5,807 

16,908 

736 

4,438 

6,105 

9,603 

416 

4,384 
471 
2,618 
2,176 
3,317 
4,135 
497 

1,936 

2,875 

6,290 

1,419 

8,116 

4,652 

29,605 

13,  108 

83,287 
51,281 
6,205 

472 
5,827 

7,397 


92.3 
79.0 
79.  1 
74.  1 
76.0 
69.7 
63.8 

74,7 
79.6 
62.  9 
6.5.1 
45,6 
63.5 
63.1 

63.8 
60.8 
69.7 
57.0 
56.0 
33.9 
46.2 

56.4 
64.6 


41.2 
25.6 
36.5 

49.3 
36.8 
45.4 
32.4 
41.2 

41.2 
42.5 
41.9 

38.2 
28.5 


60  2 
43.1 

41.3 
51.7 
34.0 

29.1 
23.5 
31.3 
29.0 
.33.5 
35.8 
30.2 

38.6 
22.8 

27.9 

23.  1 
25.6 
42.5 
29.3 
31.4 

37.9 
31.9 
37.4 

38.1 
26.2 

25.7 


14,689 
19,  750 
7,990 
2,265 
34,410 
74,  67S 
8,905 

2.992 
12.057 
46,  365 
16,  696 
2  780 
6,114 
13,  259 

11.820 
16,  036 
1.445 
6.347 
28.  045 
8.445 
4.892 

6.742 
10. 591 

14, 732 

5,487 

951 

21, 663 

1,624 
6,357 
15, 603 
1,648 
5,067 

19,  262 
8.781 
5,600 

1,460 
•2,884 

5,560 

14,629 

519 
3,714 

9.878 

6,797 

821 

5,404 
1,320 
3,928 
2,928 
3,975 
4,007 
7% 

2,978 
15,276 

15,  276 

1,530 

16,  104 
2,278 

38,  337 
8,356 

59  071 
9.284 
6,062 

259 
5,597 

10, 761 


91.2 

7 

83.4 

36 

82,9 

6 

78.9 

4 

75.4 

Ifi 

74.9 

17 

73.6 

4 

73.2 

8 

72.6 

5 

72.2 

8 

69.5 

46 

65.8 

4 

64.2 

5 

63.1 

14 

62.9 

14 

62.7 

10 

61.9 

4 

61.8 

6 

61.6 

11 

60  9 

7 

60  8 

7 

60  5 

7 

59.0 

11 

57.9 

6 

57.2 

5 

56.0 

4 

56.0 

12 

52.9 

5 

49.7 

10 

49.0 

8 

48.6 

4 

47.7 

16 

47.5 

168 

47.0 

12 

46.9 

4 

46.2 

4 

45.6 

4 

44.5 

9 

44.1 

16 

42.9 

4 

42.9 

23 

42.8 

11 

42.6 

41 

41.8 

4 

41.3 

10 

41.3 

4 

41.1 

5 

40.7 

4 

40.7 

7 

40.2 

5 

40.1 

4 

39.7 

4 

39.6 

5 

39.5 

5 

38.8 

4 

36.8 

10 

36.6 

4 

35.4 

146 

35.1 

12 

34.0 

22 

33.9 

105 

33.2 

10 

32.0 

4 

31.7 

18 

31.6 

8 

53.8 
48.6 
27.3 
16.0 
9.4 
7.  2 
7^8 

16.7 
12.9 

7.3 
58.4 
13.  S 

6.6 
19.4 

29.2 
38.5 
17,4 
36,  1 
9,6 
8,0 
11.7 

21.2 
23.9 


9.3 
2.9 

10  9 
9.4 
16.7 
23.5 
16.2 

36.0 
22  2 

8.5 

8.9 
4.3 

7.3 


8.5 
2O0 

15.  5 
21.5 
11.8 

13.6 
6.1 
3.0 
7.1 

17.5 
2.7 
6.0 

4.9 
1.9 

6.6 

4.8 
4.0 
5.5 
6.0 
11.2 

2.0 

22  9 

5.1 

6.6 
6.9 
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1935j  based  on  valve  added  by  manufacture — Continued 
sands  of  dollars] 


Eight  larpest  producer- 


Persons 
employed 


Wages  and 
salaries 


il 


Wape 
earners 


11 


Wr.ges 


Value  of 
product 


fi 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc.' 


il 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
turer J 


o  >» 

II 

B.— 


Xumber  of 
establish- 
ments 


109  SMALL  INDUSTRIES— rontinued 


'6.320 

100.  0 

6. 676 

100  0 

5,599 

100. 0 

5,121 

100.0 

28,307 

100.0 

10.  200 

100.0 

4.790 

90.7 

0.797 

91.1 

4.178 

91  4 

5,251 

93.0 

37,845 

93.1 

15,807 

93.0 

4,»S5 

91.2 

,5,983 

91,0 

4.431 

91.3 

5,030 

91.5 

12,010 

92.2 

3,077 

90.8 

U.iO 

85.  9 

1,303 

88.  9 

713 

88.5 

877 

90.9 

4,661 

87.2 

2,  Olio 

84.5 

18.  330 

83.0 

21,  139 

82.4 

16.  115 

83.6 

17,  103 

84.1 

87,060 

83.7 

49,215 

84,2 

I2.3(W 

72.5 

16.173 

72.2 

10.394 

74.7 

12.038 

78.5 

198, 804 

83.  1 

114,921 

82.4 

3.632 

79.5 

3,707 

79.0 

3.014 

79.7 

2,763 

80.6 

14,  777 

82.6 

4,107 

72.1 

1.  146 

77.5 

1,798 

77.2 

.859 

78.4 

1,147 

79.9 

6,  57.'> 

80.0 

3,277 

79.5 

7.a62 

91.5 

!0,  721 

92.6 

6,885 

91.7 

8,351 

92.2 

20,411 

90.2 

5,220 

86.7 

6,S51 

74.4 

8.706 

75.5 

0.085 

77.1 

6,903 

81.7 

120,562 

S2.  2 

65,054 

7.1.  9 

9.181 

85.0 

10.900 

87.0 

7.844 

8,5.0 

8,201 

87.8 

85,081 

89.4 

64,082 

90.  1 

2.  MO 

85.  9 

2, 6:u 

85.7 

1,734 

86.  0 

2,022 

80.8 

5,635 

SO.  7 

2,103 

76.2 

2.167 

61.9 

2.609 

64.9 

l,8:'9 

62.0 

1,919 

67.4 

13,  377 

t  i.  1 

6.108 

80.1 

8,804 

80  1 

9.254 

77.3 

7,860 

81.7 

7,4P3 

79.  R 

29,547 

77.4 

12,980 

75.6 

3,719 

67.0 

4,203 

65.7 

3,348 

67.3 

3,295 

67.5 

23,254 

78.2 

8,309 

76.0 

7.653 

79.1 

10, 193 

81.8 

6,  982 

79.0 

8,386 

81.3 

56,821 

82.2 

36,114 

82.9 

697 

77.4 

873 

81.1 

553 

77.6 

485 

81.0 

3.895 

82.3 

1,936 

80.7 

4,460 

77.3 

.5.311 

80.9 

3,912 

76  8 

4.258 

81.7 

20,789 

90.1 

12,117 

9-1.0 

8,007 

73.0 

7,665 

73.4 

7,412 

73.6 

5,929 

77.7 

114, 197 

84.3 

76,276 

84.8 

2,  9.W 

65.9 

3,815 

65.0 

2.402 

68.3 

2.512 

69.  2 

15,  407 

67.3 

5,237 

57,4 

2,7,W 

63.9 

2,515 

06.9 

2,420 

(«.6 

1,875 

06.6 

10,  652 

66.7 

4,044 

5S.  6 

3,186 

73.9 

4,083 

72.9 

2,737 

7.5.0 

3,218 

76.6 

25,872 

75.4 

17,819 

76.9 

2.760 

82.3 

5,403 

8o.4 

2,202 

82.6 

3,679 

86.0 

25,650 

79.3 

10,833 

75.2 

7,922 

77.1 

10,163 

80.6 

6,795 

77.  7 

8,127 

82.5 

49,726 

79.7 

29,567 

79.9 

2,051 

62.7 

2,735 

65.2 

1,504 

60.9 

1,659 

63.0 

9,7.58 

72.9 

2,578 

68.1 

3M 

5S.9 

480 

61.9 

299 

.59.6 

242 

55.3 

1,76S 

64.6 

602 

57.9 

903 

19.8 

1,353 

20.2 

623 

21.5 

538 

20.3 

36,629 

54.0 

12, 610 

43.2 

334 

57.8 

M9 

59.7 

244 

61.0 

292 

65.5 

4,675 

71.7 

2,377 

69.0 

1,047 

46.2 

1,378 

46.8 

867 

49.0 

985 

54.3 

24,240 

58.1 

16,276 

56.2 

6.808 

57.7 

8,995 

61.1 

6,232 

5S.1 

7,459 

63.2 

47,853 

64.8 

26, 800 

64.0 

621 

65.3 

800 

64.8 

573 

06.2 

661 

67.8 

8,384 

07.6 

5.9S7 

66.  4 

2,540 

50.1 

3,127 

51.7 

2,118 

58.7 

2,074 

90.5 

38,081 

60.8 

31,055 

60.9 

5,912 

59.8 

6,024 

55.2 

5,222 

61.7 

4,821 

58.0 

107,514 

62.7 

83,466 

63.7 

1,042 

60.7 

2.188 

61.1 

878 

61.0 

1,412 

60.1 

49,  208 

65.5 

37.  713 

66.  9 

3,982 

65.3 

4,469 

70.6 

3.338 

64.4 

2,972 

70.2 

13, 355 

66.8 

5,374 

65.1 

1.121 

60.3 

1,116 

63.2 

960 

60.3 

808 

62.9 

4,821 

67.5 

2,485 

67.6 

1,810 

SI.  4 

2,418 

57.2 

1,424 

49.7 

1,695 

56.3 

4,945 

54.6 

1,312 

48.1 

3,775 

65.6 

4,300 

60.9 

3,281 

68.7 

3,215 

67.8 

14,998 

61.8 

7,472 

63.6 

4,993 

67.8 

5,787 

66.6 

4.514 

70.1 

4,768 

71.3 

51,929 

68.2 

29,992 

69.8 

296 

56.3 

446 

62.6 

189 

54.0 

191 

56.7 

1,634 

67.2 

876 

71.  7 

4,678 

55.6 

2,640 

51.4 

4,567 

50.7 

2,466 

54.9 

10,615 

56.0 

6,796 

66.3 

7,994 

54.8 

7,041 

55.5 

7,420 

54.8 

5,738 

55.3 

23, 8.59 

63.0 

9.291 

62.8 

1,847 

55.  2 

3,153 

,51.5 

1,380 

5.12 

1,896 

58.6 

21, 034 

60.9 

12,  356 

66.5 

1,005 

73.0 

1,007 

69.1 

925 

76.0 

747 

72.6 

2,157 

67.7 

811 

66.3 

2,387 

61.1 

3,064 

59.0 

2.103 

64.6 

2,332 

66.0 

16,397 

58.2 

8,127 

53.9 

834 

59.4 

1,055 

55.9 

748 

62.3 

692 

54.5 

2,820 

.54.3 

1,019 

50.9 

t.72 

40.0 

1,178 

36.1 

691 

46.1 

632 

43.1 

9,015 

50.3 

4,173 

49.8 

995 

50.9 

1,747 

58.0 

711 

49.9 

852 

52.3 

7,892 

53.7 

3,600 

48,0 

3,043 

62.3 

3,497 

58.5 

2,690 

63.1 

2,754 

61.4 

11,574 

58.9 

5,986 

60.5 

1,390 

45.8 

1,534 

38.2 

1,216 

51.5 

1,176 

46.7 

11,483 

53.4 

6,135 

.53.1 

107 

41.4 

338 

45.6 

115 

43.1 

137 

47.4 

1,963 

54.0 

827 

50.2 

1,375 

51.7 

1,456 

47.7 

1.183 

54.3 

968 

49.2 

7,418 

59.2 

2.823 

56.3 

4,475 

28.9 

5,103 

28.6 

4,022 

29.3 

3,802 

28.1 

23,121 

45.2 

4,394 

34.9 

13,819 

68.1 

14,794 

65.5 

12,464 

69.1 

12,291 

67  2 

36,  141 

59.1 

13,  679 

60.7 

1, 2.52 

61.5 

1,178 

52.0 

1,151 

52.7 

888 

51.9 

4,277 

42.4 

2,158 

35.1 

9.871 

43.0 

11.217 

41.8 

8,894 

44.2 

9,600 

45.0 

34,144 

45.  1 

13, 362 

42.0 

1.566 

50.5 

1.  962 

50.8 

1,389 

52.2 

1,.504 

55.1 

8,920 

.52.  n 

5,653 

51.6 

7.113 

29.6 

9,957 

31.4 

5,  262 

30.4 

6,  2.52 

32.7 

79,071 

37  7 

35, 045 

34.6 

4,402 

43.8 

4,161 

39.7 

4,129 

45.3 

3,516 

43.7 

31, 944 

48.7 

20,386 

48.9 

35,  153 

48.2 

43.  753 

46.6 

30,443 

48.4 

34,653 

48.1 

206,019 

52.4 

125.  494 

57.1 

6,522 

41.6 

4,280 

40.3 

5,621 

42.5 

2,543 

43.  0 

81.750 

43.  5 

69. 907 

43.5 

5.085 

45.0 

5,404 

44.9 

4.402 

45.5 

4,211 

46.7 

16,  439 

47.2 

7,921 

47.8 

77 

37.9 

133 

45.1 

65 

42.5 

99 

49.3 

927 

45.2 

M6 

44.1 

2,208 

38.6 

2,926 

38.0 

1,788 

37.6 

2.066 

38.3 

14, 905 

37.4 

7,867 

35.4 

6,983 

48.7 

9.621 

49.5 

5.418 

50.1 

6.6.5S 

53.0 

27.943 

44.5 

12,235 

42.5 

16. 107 
22, 038 

8, «:« 

2,  571 
37,845 
8.3.883 
10.610 

3,290 
14.  185 
55,  508 
20.999 

3,  532 
7.209 

16,567 

14  945 

20, 707 

1,959 

8,  r.72 
37,  921 
10.  230 

0.008 

8.  0.53 
14. 817 


7,180 

1.  166 
24,019 

2,298 

7,964 

20.993 

2.  397 
6,  426 

24,048 
11,495 
7.981 

2,136 
3.633 

7.526 

21.937 

758 
4,819 

14,  568 
8.  678 
1,346 

8,270 
1,801 
4.842 
4.292 
.5,  .588 
5.  318 
1,136 

4,595 
18,  727 

22, 462 

2.119 
20,  782 

3.  267 
44, 026 
11,558 

80,  525 
11,843 
8.518 

381 
7. 038 


g  3 

a.- 


100.0 

13 

93.  1 

43 

92.7 

10 

89.6 

8 

82.9 

20 

84.1 

24 

87.7 

8 

80.6 

12 

85.4 

9 

86,4 

15 

87.4 

62 

83,6 

8 

75.  7 

10 

78.9 

19 

79.5 

20 

81,0 

15 

83.9 

8 

84.4 

10 

S3.  3 

16 

73.  S 

11 

74.7 

12 

72.3 

11 

82.6 

15 

79.3 

11 

74.8 

9 

6S.7 

8 

62.1 

16 

74.8 

11 

62.3 

17 

65,9 

13 

70.7 

8 

60.5 

20 

69.3 

212 

61.  5 

18 

68.0 

9 

67  fi 

8 

57.4 

8 

00.2 

14 

66.1 

29 

63,  1 

'2\ 

54.4 

49 

68.6 

8 

63.2 

19 

56.4 

8 

.50  7 

9 

59.7 

8 

57.2 

12 

.53.  6 

10 

57.2 

8 

61.2 

8 

48.5 

10 

58.1 

12 

.53.7 

8 

47.5 

16 

.52.  5 

8 

40.6 

181 

48.5 

24 

46.4 

63 

43,  3 

143 

46.6 

15 

47,0 

8 

39.9 

26 

46.1 

12 

100.0 
58.  1 
45.5 
32.0 
11  8 
10.  1 
15.6 

25.  0 
23.1 
13.6 
80.  5 
27.0 
13.  2 
26.4 

41.7 
.57.7 
34.8 
43.5 
13.9 
12.0 
20.0 

33.3 
32.6 


16.1 
18.6 
3.9 

23.9 
16.0 
27.1 
47,0 
20.2 

45.4 
33.3 
19.1 

17.8 
8.6 

11.3 

26.9 


23.6 

25.7 
12.3 

5.4 
14.2 
30.0 

5.4 
12.0 

9.8 
3.8 

15.8 

9.6 
6.4 

11.0 
7.4 

22.4 

6.7 
31.2 


13.2 
10.0 


9.4 


Industry 


.Ammunition  and  related  products 

E.\  plosives 

Firearms 

Fire  exlinguistiers,  chemical 

Aluminum  products 

So;ip 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic;  pen  points, 
gold,  steel,  brass. 

Soda  fountains  and  accessories 

Sewing  niac-liines  and  attachments. 

Cereal  preparations 

Supar,  beet 

\\  atchcases - 

Card  cutting  and  designing 

Asbestos  products  other  than  steam  pack- 
ing, etc. 

Salt.. 

Smelting  and  refining,  zinc  

Candles 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 

Tobacco  (chewinc  and  smoking)  and  snuti 

Dentists'  e(iuip"ient  and  supplies 

Wood  distillation  and  charcoal  manufac- 
ture. 

.Artificial  leather;  oilcloth.. 

Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leavening 
compounds. 

Washing  machines,  wringers,  drier.-,  ironinf 
machines. 

Scales  and  balances.. 

Hair  work.. 

Flavoring  extracts,  sirups,  and  related 
products. 

Foundry  supplies..'. 

Oils  not  elsewhere  classified 

Wrought  pipe,  welded  and  heavy  riveted. 

Wool  pulling 

Smelting  and  refining,  nonferrous  metals 
other  than  silver,  gold,  platinum. 

Condensed  and  evaporated  milk 

Malt 

Pencils,  lead  (including  mechanical)  and 
crayons. 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs  and  sleds. 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and  ma- 
terials, n.  e.  c. 

Steam  and  other  packing,  pipe  and  boiler 
covering,  gaskets,  n.  e.  c. 

Roofing,  built-up  and  roll;  asphalt  shingles; 
roof  coatings. 

.\rtists'  materials 

Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather  combined. 

Cast- iron  pipe  and  fittings. _ 

Ink,  printing 

Musical  instrument  parts  and  materials: 
rianoand  orcan. 

Glue  and  gelatin 

Cialvaniziug  and  other  coating.. 

IJIacking,  stains,  and  dressings 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  rihbons 

Wall  paper 

Belting  and  packing,  lealher 

Mucilage,  paste,  and  other  adbesives,  e.\- 
cept  glue  and  rubber  cement. 

Beauty-shop  equipment,  except  furniture.. 

Cutlery  (not  including  silver  and  plated 
cutlery)  and  edge  tools. 

Clacks,  watches,  etc.,  and  materials  and 
parts  exa^pt  watchcases. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes 

Plumbers' supplies. 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 

Ice  cream... 

Bags,  paper,  exclusive  of  those  made  in 
paper  mills. 

Nonferrous-metal  alloys,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed. 

Sporting  and  athletic  goods,  not  including 
firearms  and  ammunition. 

Lapidary  work _. 

Grease  and  tallow,  not  including  lubri- 
cating greases. 

Cranes,    and    dredging,   excavating,    and 

road-buil  ding  machinery. 


602 
613 
1106 
1206 
1201 
631 
1634 

1641 

1312 
106 
129 

1222 
404 

1001 

630 
1218 

607 
1409 
1647 
1611 

633 

220 
603 


1311 
1617 

lis 

1614 
626 
1128 

1654 
1217 

111 

122 

1833 

1404 
1628 

1644 

1638 

1603 
2171 

1102 
618 

1627 

616 
1108 
604 
1607 
411 
901 
621 

1653 
1103 

1202 

1649 
1114 
1224 
118 
401 

1212 
622 
1642 

.1623 
617 
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Table  III. — Concentration  in  manufacturing  industries, 

[Values  in  thous 


1651 

1616 
609 
1620 

1646 
1613 
614 
318 
126 
628 

2172 
315 
902 

1207 
107 
114 

1321 
704 

909 
1125 

1601 
906 
1107 
117 
627 
1117 
1604 
1015 

910 
1618 
1606 
211 
301 

1204 
1612 

501 
1210 
1640 
1005 
908 
218 
214 
1615 


302 
702 
1406 
1215 
1216 
1220 


Industry 


Window  shades  (textile  and  paper)  and 

fixtures. 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed. 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  professional, 

scientific,  commercial,  and  industrial  — 
Theatrical  scenery  and  stage  equipment.. . 
Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  thereof. 
Fertilizers. 
Window  and  door  screens  and  weather  strip. 

Poullry  dressing  and  packing,  wholesale 

Perfumes,    cosmetics,    and    other    toilet 

preparations. 

riandi^erchiefs -- 

Synthetic-resin,  cellulose-plastic, etc.,  n.e.  c. 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

Lighting  equipment 

Cheese 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls 

Boiler  shops 

Lubricating  greases,  not  made  in  petroleum 

refineries. 

Saddlery,  harness,  and  whips 

Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 

tools,  files,  or  saws. 
-\rtificial  and  preseryed  flowers  and  plants. . 

Leather  goods  not  elsewhere  classified 

Forgings.  iron  and  steel 

Food  preparations  not  elsewhere  classified.. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc..  n.  e.  c 

.Screw-machine  products  and  wood  screws.. 

Brooms 

Minerals  and  earths,  ground  or  otlierwise 

treated. 

Trtmks,  suitcases,  and  bags . 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Buttons 

^^■aste  and  related  products 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware,  not 

including  furniture. 
Sheet -metal  work,  not  specifically  classified. 
Miscellaneous  articles  not  elsewhere  clas- 
sified. 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Jewelry 

Signs  and  adyertising  novelties. 

Concrete  products... 

Pocketbooks.  purses,  and  cardcases 

Housefm-nishings 

Furnishing  goods,  men's 

Fur  goods 


Billiard  and  pool  tables,  bowling  alleys,  etc 
Fuel  briquettes 

Locomotives,  other  than  electric , 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead 

Tin  and  other  foils,  not  including  gold  foil. 


Largest  lour  producers 


Persons 
employed 


364 
415 
4,734 
14, 879 
3,719 
2,138 


u 


Wages  and 
salaries 


E 


Wage 
earners 


S 

3 

2 


Wages 


a 


9  3 
£■0 

£.9 


Value  of 
product 


P  a 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


Value  added 

by  raanufac- 

facture  ^ 


Number  of 

establisb- 

ments 
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1,066 

28.9 

1,155 

28.1 

916 

30.5 

745 

27,5 

2,379 

33.9 

3,130 

32.6 

2.283 

35.5 

2,622 

34.7 

780 

17.6 

1,347 

19.9 

410 

14.5 

547 

18.1 

5.432 

27.1 

7,806 

28.0 

4,069 

26.8 

4,906 

27.9 

82 

20.8 

212 

30.5 

60 

21.5 

136 

31.1 

134 

19.9 

154 

25.2 

115 

20.1 

99 

23.4 

6,482 

27.5 

5,273 

29.5 

5,734 

28.1 

3,882 

31.8 

652 

28.0 

673 

25.2 

592 

31.6 

449 

25.8 

3,134 

33.1 

2,124 

29.8 

2,711 

33.6 

1,529 

30.2 

1,602 

12.2 

1,865 

11.6 

1,260 

13.0 

1.231 

14.4 

1.629 

31.0 

1,264 

30.8 

1,545 

31.6 

1,034 

32.2 

3.245 

22.6 

3,705 

24.0 

2,919 

22.9 

3.133 

25.9 

4.965 

24.5 

5,152 

24.2 

4,657 

25.5 

4,618 

27.5 

3.425 

17.0 

4,573 

18.8 

2,963 

17.8 

3,621 

21.0 

1,174 

23.2 

1.247 

25.5 

963 

22.2 

918 

23.3 

2,286 

14.8 

2,656 

14.4 

1.703 

14.7 

1.649 

14.9 

3,024 

18,0 

4,438 

20.2 

2,169 

16.3 

2,761 

18.7 

742 

23.1 

1,047 

21.1 

459 

23.7 

519 

22.7 

930 

24.6 

952 

24.6 

858 

26.5 

768 

26.3 

3,369 

22.4 

3,683 

20.0 

2,878 

22.8 

2,747 

20.7 

877 

24.4 

854 

25.7 

829 

25.8 

778 

29.8 

1,048 

14.8 

1,168 

15.6 

876 

14.6 

847 

15.6 

2.328 

16.8 

10.  278 

53.3 

2.043 

16.7 

9,597 

63.5 

2.772 

16.0 

2.781 

14.4 

2,378 

16.8 

1,943 

16.0 

311 

5.7 

445 

5.6 

230 

6.6 

276 

8.2 

3,610 

20.9 

4.637 

21.0 

3,105 

20.7 

3,676 

21.9 

813 

17.9 

648 

17.3 

773 

18.6 

639 

17.6 

732 

14.8 

848 

16.0 

620 

14.6 

605 

16.7 

1,371 

17.9 

1,260 

15.2 

1,263 

19.0 

998 

15.8 

616 

19.8 

721 

17.4 

496 

22.0 

491 

19.4 

1,248 

U.O 

1.422 

13.5 

1.110 

10.8 

1,112 

13.6 

1.284 

12.1 

1,263 

11.6 

1.144 

12.4 

868 

11.8 

1,435 

14.9 

809 

14.2 

1,371 

15.2 

673 

14.6 

2.362 

10.8 

2,990 

10.4 

1,946 

11.2 

2,270 

11.6 

1.015 

9.8 

2,003 

12.3 

1,399 

9.8 

1,487 

12.6 

2,674 

11.0 

3,615 

12.0 

2,291 

11.2 

2,692 

12.3 

2,236 

10.8 

2,441 

9.9 

2.098 

12.3 

2.0.54 

11.5 

1,577 

8.9 

2,001 

8.8 

1.329 

9.7 

1,489 

10.0 

612 

5.8 

785 

6.4 

493 

5.9 

545 

7.0 

780 

6.2 

655 

5.6 

740 

6.4 

582 

6.3 

1,267 

7.6 

1,134 

7.4 

1.125 

7.8 

912 

8.4 

1,375 

5.6 

1,077 

5.0 

1,305 

5.7 

920 

5.4 

279 

1.7 

614 

2.1 

237 

1.9 

473 

2.3 

5,793 

28.5 

5,810 

27.2 

11,085 

26.1 

18,613 

27.2 

580 

29.9 

576 

35.0 

36,  356 

25.6 

2,241 

25.8 

27, 707 

29.8 

29,128 

24.4 

5.587 

30.3 

13,  173 

26.2 

33,  518 

30.0 

19,  808 

23.  1 

17,897 

18.1 

65,  375 

19.2 

15, 991 

21.9 

9,261 

25.7 

3,427 

25.7 

12,327 

23.5 

1,817 

20.2 

4,754 

18.0 

13,549 

20.4 

50,980 

22.9 

8,704 

16.3 

13,  797 

21.9 

2,271 

15.9 

3,744 

17.4 

4.688 

16.6 

1,681 

18.0 

4,166 

14.9 

9,378 

14.2 

2,140 

14.8 

19, 018 

17.4 

5,524 

11.1 

9,797 

13.4 

6,569 

9.3 

5,459 

8.9 

4,197 

9.4 

3,477 

8.1 

5,869 

6.7 

6,949 

7.7 

3,697 

2.6 

1.385 
3,620 
4,926 

245 

293 

24,018 

1,006 

23,344 

9,257 

3,218 
5,590 
24,270 
8,108 
14,  171 
40,917 
6,711 
5,463 

2,081 
4,371 

489 
1,919 
6,810 
37,  557 
2,769 
6,635 

935 
1,365 

2,330 

560 

1,409 

5,518 

788 

11,568 
1,467 

2,928 
2,425 
1,649 
1.  905 
1.606 
3,214 
3,796 
2.549 


21.3 
21.0 
24.0 

32.7 
48.0 
24.7 
24.5 
30.5 
20.8 

33.9 
26.3 
31.9 
20.3 
16.8 
17.7 
18.7 
26.3 

26.9 
23.4 

14.8 
14.5 
19.6 
23.7 
11.3 
25.0 
12.5 
16.7 

15.6 
21.1 
12.7 
13.1 
13.8 

20.0 
7.0 

13.9 

8.0 
7.8 
9.5 
7  2 
5^8 
7.9 
2.9 


2,415 

4,425 
7,465 
13,  687 

335 
283 
12.338 
1,235 
4,363 
19, 871 

2,369 
7.583 
9.248 
11. .  700 
3.726 
14. 458 
9.280 
3,798 

1,346 
7,956 

1,328 
2.835 
6.739 
13.423 
5.935 
7.162 
1.336 
2,379 

2,358 
1,121 
2,757 
3,860 
1,352 

7,450 
4,067 

6,869 
4,144 
3,810 
2,292 
1,871 
2.655 
3.153 
1,148 


29.8 
29.7 
28.6 

28.2 
27.3 
27.3 
27.1 
26.8 
26.5 

26.5 
20.1 
26.1 
25.5 
25.  2 
24.9 
24.9 
24.8 

23.9 
23.5 

23.3 
21.6 
21.3 
20.9 
20.4 
19.6 
19.5 
18.5 

17.7 
16.8 
16.3 
16.2 
15.5 

14.4 
14.0 

13.  1 
10.2 
9.6 
9,2 
9.0 
8.4 
7.6 
2.1 


INDUSTRIES  FOR  WHICH  NO  CONCENTRATION  DAT.\  ARE  SHOWN  « 


385 
533 
6.935 
14.023 
4.595 
2,429 


314 
341 
3,790 
10.449 
3,187 
1,831 


290 
386 
3,972 
11,154 
3,424 
1,899 


3,145 
4,913 
17,383 
348, 257 
137,  219 
14,533 


1,056 
3,394 
9,493 
310,  797 
121,  997 
9,226 


2,089 
1,519 
7,890 
37.460 
15,223 
5,307 


4 
5 

4 

4 
105 

6 
155 

5 

5 
12 
24 

4 
143 
47 

7 


1.6 

4.2 
1.0 
1.8 

8.3 
5.5 

13.3 
4.3 

27.6 


5.6 
7.8 
4.8 
.8 
5.5 
5.0 
1.7 
3.3 

2.5 


2.1 
1.0 
7.0 
2.6 
.7 
2.0 
1.1 
6.8 

2  0 
2.9 
2  0 
3.8 
4.0 


.8 
.4 
4.1 
3.0 
1.3 
.9 
.5 
.2 


♦  Large  industries,  those  employing  more  than  100,000  persons;  medium  industries,  those  employing  25,000  to  100,000  persons;  small  industries,  those  employing  less  than  25,000 
persons. 

1  Includes  cost  of  materials,  mill  and  shop  supplies,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 

2  Value  of  products  less  cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel,  and  purchased  electric  energy. 

3  The  data  for  the  largest  4  enterprises  are  combined  with  those  for  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  order  to  avoid  approximate  disclosures  of  individual  data. 

*  The  data  for  the  "remainder"  of  the  industry  are  included  in  the  data  for  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  order  to  avoid  appro.ximate  disclosures  of  individual  data. 

=  In  order  to  avoid  the  approximate  disclosure  of  data  for  individual  enterprises,  no  information  is  given  for  the  largest  4  and  the  largest  8  enterprises  in  these  industries. 
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Eight  largest  producers 


Persons 
employed 


2.909 
1,219 
8,3S6 

145 

242 

9,326 

918 

4,008 

3,344 

2.505 
6,251 
5,821 
5,290 
1,426 
3,371 
4,r>38 
1,072 

1,340 
5,131 

1,125 
1,566 
4,  r88 
4,  T83 
"11 
6,083 
1,074 
1,398 

2,066 
929 
7.042 
1,879 
2,336 

3.184 

2,782 

4,124 
3.2<J1 
2,735 

962 
1,732 
2.065 
2,369 

493 


ft 

11 

Ou  — 


Wages  and 
salaries 


S 


U 


Wape 
earners 


11 


Wages 


E 


85 


Value  of 
product 


a 


£-0 
9  a 
Oh— ' 


Cost  of 
materials,  etc' 


2b 

§1 


Value  added 
by  manufac- 
turer ' 


S 


S3 


Number  of 

estabii.'^h- 
menls 
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43.8 

1,806 

44.0 

42.7 

3,959 

41.2 

:i7. 5 

2, 096 

30.9 

41.7 

11,414 

40.9 

36.8 

333 

48.0 

35.  9 

•258 

42.2 

4.V1 

7,293 

42.8 

39.  4 

994 

37.2 

42.3 

2,740 

38.4 

25.5 

3,756 

23.3 

47,6 

2,041 

49.7 

36.6 

5,963 

38.6 

28.7 

6,225 

29.3 

26.  3 

7,025 

28.9 

28.2 

1,500 

30.7 

21.8 

4,194 

22.8 

27.6 

6,  351 

21)0 

33.3 

1,469 

■29.6 

3.^5 

1,365 

35.2 

34.1 

5,827 

31.7 

31.3 

1.136 

34.2 

22. 1 

1,695 

22.7 

29.5 

12.  775 

66.2 

27  6 

4,750 

24.  6 

13.0 

i.tm 

12.6 

35  2 

7,277 

33.0 

23.6 

925 

24.7 

28.2 

1,544 

29.2 

27.0 

2,109 

25.5 

29.8 

1,132 

27.3 

25.9 

2,852 

27.1 

17.2 

1,988 

18.2 

24.  3 

1,4S^ 

1^  6 

17.0 

.i.412 

17.9 

1.'.,  9 

3.710 

15.0 

l,'i.4 

3.352 

14.8 

9.1 

1,313 

10.8 

13,8 

1,615 

13.9 

12.4 

1,780 

11.6 

9.6 

1,996 

9.2 

3.0 

1,012 

3.5 

2,862 

757 

6.506 

101 

209 

8,292 

789 

3.  467 

2.640 

2.353 
4.689 
5.434 
4.652 
1.177 
2.562 
3.575 
725 

1.209 
4,428 

1.043 
1.341 
3.641 
4,249 
531 
.5.286 
1.010 
1,205 

1,907 
747 
2.700 
1.679 
2.219 

2.511 
2.472 

3.408 
2. 972 
2.270 

804 
1,591 
1,876 
2,248 

431 


44,5 

26.8 
42. 8 

36.2 
30.5 
47.5 
42.  1 
42.9 
27,3 

48,1 
36,8 
29,7 
27.9 
27.1 
22,1 
28.9 
37.5 

37.4 
35.1 

32.5 
22,3 
29,7 
30,1 
l.l,  3 
35.2 
24.3 
28.3 

28,7 
33,1 
26.2 
18.2 
24.6 

14,5 

17.4 

16.7 
17,4 
16,6 
9.6 
13.9 
13,0 
9,9 
3,4 


3,308 

982 

7,634 

204 

167 

5,363 

634 

1.991 

2,460 

1,629 
4,845 
6,480 
5.570 
1.123 
2,689 
4,228 
834 

1,096 
4,483 

958 
1,260 
11,608 
3,646 

512 
5,752 

758 
1,076 

1,692 
783 
2,302 
1.331 
1.176 

2.810 
2,359 

3.862 
3.016 
2,463 

894 
1,291 
1,442 
1,697 

816 


43.8 
32.4 
42.9 

46.7 
39.5 
48.9 
36.4 
39.3 
28.7 

60.7 
40.1 
32,7 
32,3 
28,6 
24.3 
28,6 
36,5 

37,6 
33,8 

36,7 
23,2 
76,8 
30,1 
16,1 
34,2 
24.7 
29.7 

26,7 
30,9 
28,2 
18,1 
25,5 

14.4 
19.9 

17,7 
16,9 
16,5 
11,4 
14,0 
13,3 
9.9 
3,9 


9,403 

46.3 

8,138 

38.1 

16, 839 

39.7 

29,383 

43.0 

874 

45.1 

776 

47.2 

58,366 

41,6 

3.656 

41,0 

36,  246 

39,0 

48,665 

40,7 

8,771 

47.6 

22,326 

44.4 

46,846 

42,0 

29,831 

34,8 

22,  245 

22,6 

99.058 

34,3 

23.914 

32.7 

14.  472 

40,1 

5.043 

37.8 

18,981 

36.2 

3.166 

35,2 

6.997 

26,5 

21.531 

32.4 

97,643 

43,8 

12,962 

24,3 

20,725 

32.9 

3,263 

22.8 

6,170 

28.0 

7,451 

26,4 

2.696 

28,9 

7,579 

27,0 

16,934 

24,1 

3,710 

26,6 

28,905 

26,4 

9,268 

18,7 

15,  111 

20,6 

10.945 

15,4 

9,036 

14,7 

6,782 

16,1 

6,796 

15,8 

9,931 

11,4 

11.151 

12,4 

6.414 

4,6 

PL4~ 


5,932 

48,6 

3,471 

42,8 

25 

2,156 

33,1 

.5.982 

40,3 

16 

6,064 

35,1 

10.  775 

42,9 

8 

9,166 

44,6 

20,  •227 

42,3 

16 

366 

47,5 

518 

43,6 

8 

369 

68,8 

417 

40,3 

8 

39,760 

42,6 

18.596 

.39,5 

168 

1,663 

40,3 

1,903 

41.7 

10 

30,736 

40.1 

5.510 

3.3.8 

193 

15,499 

34,8 

33.  156 

44.2 

10 

6.062 

53,3 

3.709 

41.5 

9 

10.011 

47.1 

12.315 

42.4 

20 

36.911 

47.2 

10.(135 

30.8 

32 

13,750 

34.  5 

10.  (181 

35.  1 

8 

17.829 

21.2 

4,416 

29.8 

189 

79.  453 

34.  4 

19,  605 

33.8 

62 

11.816 

32.  9 

12.098 

32.6 

14 

9,166 

44,1 

5.306 

34.6 

13 

3.114 

40.3 

1.929 

34.3 

8 

6.878 

30,8 

12.  103 

3.1.8 

17 

1.315 

39.8 

1.851 

32.6 

9 

3,238 

24.4 

3.759 

28,7 

8 

11,261 

32.4 

10. 280 

32,5 

19 

80. 391 

60.7 

17.152 

26,7 

186 

4.342 

17.8 

8.  020 

29,6 

8 

9,8,54 

37.1 

10.871 

29,8 

12 

1.370 

18.3 

1.893 

27,6 

9 

2.056 

23.7 

4.114 

32,0 

15 

3,824 

2.';.  6 

3.627 

27.2 

10 

882 

.^3.  2 

1.814 

27.2 

15 

2.037 

26  5 

4.  642 

27.4 

16 

10.680 

25.  3 

5.254 

22.1 

16 

1,461 

25.  5 

2,249 

25,7 

14 

28.408 

31.9 

10.  497 

20,4 

39 

3.676 

17.8 

5.593 

19,3 

10 

4.874 

23.1 

10.  237 

19,6 

14 

4.410 

14.6 

6.  635 

10,1 

8 

3.122 

14.7 

5.913 

14,8 

51 

3,  330 

16.6 

3.452 

13,9 

46 

3.579 

16.1 

3.216 

15.5 

9 

5,737 

ID.  4 

4.194 

13.2 

13 

5.  8,i4 

12.2 

.•i.297 

12.7 

8 

4.535 

5.1 

1.879 

3.4 

8 

9.6 
2.0 
5.7 

16.6 
11.0 
25,1 

7,  1 
34.3 

1,8 

10,1 
13.1 
6.4 
1.6 
7.3 
6.6 
3.4 


5.0 
6,0 

4,7 
2.0 
10,3 
18.1 
1.4 
4.0 
2.0 
9.3 

3.3 

5,4 
5.1 
6.1 
6.9 

2.8 
1.5 

1.4 
.8 
4.8 
3.7 
2.8 
1.7 
1,0 
,4 


Industry 


Window  shades  (textile  and  paper)  and 

fixtures. 

Furs,  dressed  and  dyed 

Cleaning  and  pohshiiis  preparations... 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  professional, 

scientific,  coininerciai,  and  industrial. 

Theatrical  scenery  and  stage  equipment 

Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures  there<if 

Fertilizers 

W  indow  and  door  scan^ns  and  weather  strip 
Poultry  dressing  and  packing,  wholesale. 
Perfumes,    cosmetics,    and    other    toilet 

preparations. 

ITandkerchiefs 

Synthetic-resin,  cellulose-plastic,  etc.,  n.  e.  c 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings 

Lighting  equipment. 

Cheese. 

Feeds,  prepared,  for  animals  and  fowls. . 

Boiler  shops.. 

Lubricating  greases,  not  niade  in  petroleum 

refineries. 

Saddlery,  haniess.  and  whips 

Tools,  not  including  edge  tools,  machine 

tools,  files,  or  saws. 
Artificial  and  preserved  flowers  and  plants 

Leather  goods  not  el.'-:owhere  classified 

Forgings.  iron  and  steel. . .   

Food  preparaticjns  not  elsewhere  classified.. 
Insecticidos  and  fungicides,  etc.,  n.  e.  c  . 
.Screw-machine  products  and  wood  screws. 

Brooms 

Minerals  and  earths,  groimd  or  otherwise 

treated. 

Trunks,  suitcases,  and  hags 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands 

Buttons 

Wa.ste  and  related  products 

Baskets  and  rntlun  and  willow. ware,  not 

including  furniture. 
•Sheet-metal  work,  rutt  specifically  classified. 
Miscellaneous  articles  not  elsewhere  class- 
ified. 

Bookbinding  and  blank-book  making 

Jewelry 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

Concrete  products 

Pockethooks.  purses,  and  cardcases... 

Housefumishings.. 

Furnishing  goods,  men's __ 

Fur  goods. 


1651 

1616 
609 
1620 

1646 
1013 
614 
318 
126 
628 

2172 
315 
902 

1207 
107 
114 

1321 
704 

909 
1125 

1601 
906 
1107 
117 
627 
1117 
1604 
1015 

910 
1618 
1606 
211 
301 

1204 
1612 

501 
1210 
1640 
1005 
908 
318 
214 
1615 


APPENDIX   8.— SUMMARY    OF    CONCENTRATION    DATA,    CLASSIFICATION, 
AND  PRICE  DATA  FOR    MANUFACTURING   INDUSTRIES,  1935i 


The  following:  table  indicates  the  classifications  to 
■which  the  manutacturing  industries  have  been  assigned 
and  the  data  used  in  analyses  of  prices  and  degree  of 
concentration. 

Under  the  coliunn  "Size  code"  the  letters  L,  M,  and 
S  indicate  large  industries  (L)  employing  100,000  or 
more  persons,  medium  industries  (M)  employing  be- 
tween 25,000  and  100,000  persons,  and  small  industries 
(S)  employing  less  than  25,000  persons. 

The  ne.xt  column  indicates  the  durability  of  the 
products  of  each  industry.  The  basis  for  classification 
is  that  used  in  the  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  Cormnodity  Flow  and  Capital  Forma- 
tion. Nondurable  or  perishable  products  are  those 
that,  without  marked  change  and  retaining  their 
essential  physical  identity,  are  ordinarily  employed  in 
their  ultmiate  use  less  than  6  months.  Semidurable 
products  are  those  that,  without  marked  change  and 
retaining  their  essential  physical  identity  are  ordinarily 
employed  in  their  ultimate  use  from  6  months  to  3 
years.  Durable  products  are  those  that  normally 
render  successive  services  and  are  ordinarily  employed 
in  their  ultimate  use  over  a  period  longer  than  3  years. 

The  next  colimin  classifies  industries  into  finished  or 
semimanufactured  categories.  Products  which  move  to 
the  ultimate  consumer  with  no  further  processing  are 
classified  as  finished  and  those  which  are  used  as 
materials  by  other  manufactiu-ers  are  classified  as 
semimanu  f  ac  tured . 

The  concentration  index  represents  for  each  industry 
the  proportion  of  the  total  value  of  product  for  the 
industry  contributed  by  the  largest  four  producers. 

1  Appendix  8  was  prepared  by  Grace  W.  Knott. 
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The  value  added  ratios  for  1929  and  1935  represent 
the  ratio  between  value  added  by  manufacture  and 
value  of  product  for  the  industry. 

Under  "Type  of  market,"  industries  are  classified  into 
three  groups:  Those  selhng  to  a  local  market,  those 
seLhng  to  a  regional  market,  and  those  selling  to  a 
national   market. 

The  column  giving  location  determinant  classifies 
industries  mto  three  groups:  Those  industries  the 
location  of  which  is  largely  determined  by  the  location 
of  the  consumer,  those  wliich  are  situated  close  to  the 
raw  materials,  and  the  remaining  industries  classified 
mider  "Other  determinants." 

Under  "Type  of  industry"  two  categories  are  used: 
straight  and  mixed.  Industries  classified  as  straight 
are  those  in  which  each  manufacturer  as  a  rule  engages 
in  the  production  of  aU  commodities  covered  by  the 
industry  classification.  Industries  in  which  the  manu- 
facturers confine  themselves  to  the  production  of  only 
part  of  the  commodities  included  in  the  industrj-  are 
classified  as  mixed. 

The  price  ratios  were  computed  from  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  prices  for  1929  and  1932.  Prices  of 
manufactured  goods  were  assigned  to  the  proper 
industry.  TVliere  more  than  one  price  item  appeared 
for  an  iudustrj",  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  weights 
were  used  for  each  item  to  derive  a  weighted  average 
price  for  the  industry. 

Under  rehabUity  of  price  data  notations  of  "Ade- 
quate," "Fair,"  and  "Poor"  are  used  to  describe  the 
adequacy  of  the  price  data  insofar  as  they  can  be  used 
to  typify  the  prices  of  products  of  an  entu'e  Census 
industry. 
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\BLE    I. — Sum 

manj  of  data  for  manufacturing  industries,  1935 

1 
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Name  ot  industry 
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FOOD  AND    KINDRED   PR0DICI3 
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S 
L 
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N'onrturable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Durable 

Semidurable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..... 

Nondurable 

Semidurable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Xondurable 

Semidurable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Durable 

Semidurable 

Durable 

Semidurable 

do 

Durable 

Semidurable 

do 

Nondurable 

Durable 

Semidurable 

Durable 

Nondiu^ble 

Durable.. 

do 

Finished 

8.7 
18.2 
17.2 
26.9 
22.7 

68.1 
18.6 
92.0 
67.8 
44.6 
12.5 
79.2 

23.0 
47.7 
29.4 
33.7 
32.7 
20.7 
69.0 
16.1 

44.6 

5.1.  6 
79.  1 
30.5 

38.6 
3S.1 

68.8 
33.5 

69.8 
40.4 
51.2 
11.8 
26.8 
42.2 

61.1 
31.3 

8.4 
13.9 

61.3 

23.7 

5.3 

38.2 

18.5 

11.5 

14.9 

24.2 

7.5 

7.7 

6.1 

1.4 

43.9 

31.8 
54.8 

7.7 
37.2 
67.7 

9.8 

81.6 

15.1 
W 

42.1 
13.9 
17.6 

25.9 

76.9 

67.0 

5.6 

51.2 

4.7 

70.3 

17.0 

4.6 

61.9 
51.7 
14.8 
34.1 
38.4 

42.1 
16.2 
61.4 
33.4 
21.7 
45.3 
37.2 

18.6 
67.0 
18.1 
43.9 
62.5 
81.1 
10.0 
41.9 

19.8 
13.4 
33.6 
17.9 

21.2 
24.8 

34.8 
33.3 

13.6 
42.4 

1^ 
75.1 
(') 

69.9 
40.3 

41.1 
49.4 

42.3 
46.1 
49.2 
66.4 

{43.6 

28.8 
39.2 
60.6 
44.6 
61.1 
45.3 

35.1 

44.7 
41.2 

40.0 
23.9 
33.8 
61.1 

63.1 

61.4 
63.3 

57.9 
4.5.1 
55.5 

36.0 
45.3 
51.3 
55.0 

69.9 
67.1 
38.4 

61.0 
4.V8 
1.5.6 
35.3 
37.0 

43.8 
15.0 
68.6 
2«.  6 
23.6 
40.9 
32.2 

20.1 
57.0 
10.  1 
28.8 
51.8 
78.2 
16.4 
33.2 

24.9 
14.  1 
2S.  1 
17.5 

22.4 
20.5 

25.2 
30.4 

10.9 
44.  1 
.V).0 
66.7 
58.0 
42.8 

61.1 
49.8 

39.2 
54.4 

43.0 
47.7 
48.0 
60.2 
;44.9 
\46.  3 
36.0 
39.3 
38.7 
46.6 
41.9 
41.2 

45.4 

39.2 
41.6 

37.9 
27.7 
32.4 
63.2 

54.3 

60.4 
66.4 

63.8 
49.3 
55.2 

35.6 
49  8 
57.8 
52.1 

73.6 
62.3 
37.5 
67.7 
44.6 

61.5 

48.8 
15.2 
34.7 
37.7 

43.0 
15.6 
65.  0 
31.0 
•22  7 
43.1 
34.7 

19.4 
57.0 
17.  1 
30.4 
52.2 
79.7 
13,2 
37.6 

22  4 

13.8 
311.9 
17.7 

21.8 
22  7 

29.9 
31.9 

12.3 
43,3 

Local.... 
..do 

National. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Regional. 

National. 

.  do 

..do 

Local 

..  do 

National. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

do 

Consumer 

do 

Raw  material. 

do 

do 

Other 

Straight.. 
Mixed- .. 
Straight.. 
Mixed.. 
Straight.. 

Mixed 

Straight.. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do   .... 

87.5 
90.6 
46.9 
62.6 
67.7 

85.6 
52.7 

"72(5" 
63  7 

Fair. 

102 
103 

Bread  and  other  bakery  products 

lUitter 

do 

do 

do 

do 

""idoiiiiiiiiii;;;;: 
do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanubctured . . 

Adequate, 
Do. 

104 
105 

106 

Canned  and  preserved  flsh,  crabs, etc.- 
Canned  and  dried  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, etc. 

Do. 
Do. 

Fair. 

1(17 

Raw  material. 

Other 

do 

Raw  material. 

Other 

Raw  material. 

do 

Other - 

do 

do 

Consumer 

do 

Other 

do 

Raw  material. 

Other 

do 

Raw  material. 

do 

Other 

Raw  material. 
do 

....  do 

Adequate, 

lUK 

CiiewinR  cum 

109 

Poor. 

111 
112 

Cnnden.^ed  and  evaporated  milk 

Confectionery 

Fair. 

113 

IM 
US 
111. 

Ccirn  sirup,  corn  sugar,  corn  oil  and 

starch. 
Focils  prepared  for  animals  and  fowls. 
KlavnrinK  extracts  and  flavoring  sirup. 
Flour  and  other  crain-mill  products. . . 

Food  preparations,  n.  e.  c 

Ice  cream 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

60.6 

Adequate. 
Do. 

US 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured . . 

Finished.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured. . 

Finished 

Straight.. 

119 

Ice,  manufactured      

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

MUed... 

Straight.. 
...do 

...do 

Mixed... 

'4.5."8' 
65.1 

"so.'s" 

41.3 
51.5 

62.7 

"76.'7' 

78.4 
66.1 

75.0 
58.1 

57.8 

lit) 

Fair. 

121 
122 

Marconi,  spaghetti,  TermicelH,  and 

noodles. 
Malt 

.\dequate. 

123 

Meat  packing,  wholesale     __, .  -    . 

Do. 

124 

Do. 

126 

127 
128 

129 

Poultry  killing,  dressing.and  packing, 

wholesale. 

Rice  cleaning  and  polishing 

Sausage,  meat  pudding,  headcheese, 

etc. 
Sucar,  beet. 

Do. 
Do. 

130 
131 

Sugar,  cane,  not  including  products  of 

refineries. 

Poor. 
.\dequate. 

132 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured.  - 
do 

do 

Finished 

...do 

..do 

do 

Other 

do 

Raw  material. 
Other 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

133 

134 

'hh'h' 

60.5 

44.6 

40.2 
51.9 

42.7 
40.9 
48.6 
62.8 

32  4' 
39  3 
44.7 
45.8 
46.5 
43.3 

40.3 

41.9 
41.3 

38.9 
25.8 
33.0 
57.1 

53.7 

60.9 
64.8 

60.8 
47.2 
55.4 

3,5.8 
47.5 
54.5 
53.5 

71.7 
64.7 
37.9 
61.8 
45,5 

Regional. 
National. 
...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do - 

n.'i 

Liquors,  vinous          

136 
201 

Liquors,  rectified  and  blended 

TEXTn.ES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS 

Carpets  and  rugs  

Do. 

202 
203 

Cordage  and  twine;  jute  goods;  linen 

goods. 
Cotton  manufactures 

Fair. 
.\dequate. 

204 

205 
200 

Dyeing  and  finishing  cotton,  rayon, 
and  silk. 

Felt  goods,  except  woven  felts 

Hats,  felt  and  straw,  except  millinery. 
Knit  goods 

207 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured. . 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

Straight.. 

65.5 

Fair. 

20S 

Lace  goods 

209 

Kayon  manufactures 

...do 

...do      .. 

...do. 

...do 

Mixed... 
...do 

Straight.. 

Mixed... 

62.6" 
71.4 

'72.'3" 

210 

Silk  manufactures 

211 

Waste  and  related  products 

212 

213 

Men's  cotton  garments 

Finished 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Regional. 

National. 

Regional - 
National 

...do 

...do 

...do 

.-do 

...do 

..do 

Regional. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

.....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

...do 

-do 

Raw  material. 
Other 

Fair. 

211 

Furnishing  goods,  men's  ... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

iiiiido""::::::::::: 
do. 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

.....do 

Semimanufactured. . 
Finished 

215 
216 

Clothing,  men's,  youths',  and  boys'.. 

Clothing,  women's,  misses',  and  chil- 
dren's. 

Gloves  and  mittens,  cloth  or  cloth  and 
leather. 

Do. 

2171 

Straight.. 

2172 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Mixed... 

60.8 

2173 

218 

Suspenders,  garters,  and  other  elastic 

woven  products. 

Do. 

219 

Fabricated  textile  products,  n.  e.  c 

220 

...do 

...do 

Straight.. 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

MUed... 

Straight.. 

...do 

...do 

MLxed 

81.5 

73.4 

87.5 
74.2 

Adequate. 

221 
222 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

Kmbroideries;    trimmings;    stamped 

art  goods. 
Asphaltedfelt-base     floor    covering; 

linoleum. 

FOREST  PRODUCTS 

Baskets  and  rattan  and  willow  ware.. 
Billiard    and    pool    tables,    bowling 

alleys,  etc. 
Boxes,  cigar,  wooden  and  part  wooden. 

Boxes,  wooden,  except  cigar  boxes 

Caskets,    coffins,    burial   cases   and 

other  mortician's  goods. 
Coopei^e            .. 

Do. 

Do, 
Uo. 

307 

308 

Cork  products 

309 

Furniture,  including  store  and  office 

fixtures. 

do 

Semimanufactured. - 

do 

Finished 

310 

do - 

Raw  material. 
Other 

do 

Raw  material. 

Straight.. 

311 
312 

Lumber  and  timber  products,  n.e.c 

...do 

-do 

...do 

...do 

64.3 
120.3 

72.6' 

Fair. 
.A-dequate. 

313 

Mirror  and  picture  frames.  

do. 

Semimanufactured.. 

314 

Planing-mill  products 

Fair. 

For  footnotes,  see  end  of  table. 
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Table  I. — Summary  of  data  for  manufactvring  industries,  1935 — Continued 


315 
317 
318 

319 

320 


401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
407 
408 
410 
411 


501 
603 

504 

506 
507 

508 

610 

612 


602 
603 

604 
605 
606 

607 
608 
609 
610 
611 
612 
613 
614 
615 
616 
617 
618 
619 
621 
622 
623 
624 
625 
626 
627 
628 

629 
630 
631 
632 


701 

702 
703 
704 
705 


801 
802 
803 


901 
902 
9(M 
905 


Kame  of  industry 


FOREST  PRODUCTS—continued 

Synthetic-resin,  cellulose-plastic,  etc. 

Turpentine  and  rosin, ._ 

Window  and  door  screens  and  weather 

strip. 

Wood  preserving 

Wood  turned  and  shaped  and  other 

wooden  goods. 

PAPER  AND  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


Bags,  paper - 

Boxes,  paper,  n.  e.  c 

Cardboard,  not  made  in  paper  mills- 
Card  cutting  and  designing— -- 

Envelopes. 

Paper 

Paper  goods,  n.  e.  c 

Pulp  (wood  and  other  fiber) --- 

Wall  paper 


PRINTING,  PUBLISHTNG,  AND  ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 

Bookbinding:  and  blankboolc  mating. 

Engraving  {other  than  steel,  copper- 
plate, and  wood),  chasing,  etc. 

Engraving,  steel,  copi)erplate,  and 
wood,  and  plate  printing. 

T,ithographing-  - 

Photoengraving,  not  done  in  print- 
ing establishments. 

Printing  and  publishing,  book,music, 
and  job. 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper 
and  periodical. 

Stereot>'ping  and  electrotyping 


CHEMICALS  AND  ALUED  PRODUCTS 


Ammunition  and  related  products  — 
Baking  powder,  yeast,  and  other  leav- 
ening compoimds. 

Blacking,  stains,  and  dressings 

Bluing 

Bone  black,  carbon  black,  and  lamp 
black. 

Candles 

Chemicals,  n.  e.  c 

Cleaning  and  polishing  preparations.. 

Compressed  and  liquefied  gases 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Drug  grinding... 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Fireworks 

Olue  and  gelatin 

Grease  and  taUow 

Ink,  printing 

Ink,  writing 

Mucilage,  paste,  and  other  adhesives. 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  cottonseed 

Oil,  cake,  and  meal,  linseed 

Oils,  essential.. 

Oils,  n.  e.  c 


Paints,  pigments,  and  varnishes 

Insecticides  and  fungicides,  etc 

Perfumes,  cosmetics,  and  other  toilet 
preparations. 

Rayon  and  allied  products 

Salt 


Soap..- - 

Tanning  materials,  natural  dyestufis, 
etc. 

Wood  distillation  aud  charcoal  manu- 
facture. 

PRODUCTS  OF  PETROLEUil  AND  COAL 


Coke-oven  products- 
Fuel  briquettes 

Gas,  manufactured-. 
Lubricating  greases- - 
Petroleum  refining. . 


RUBBER  PRODUCTS 

Boots  and  shoes,  rubber 

Rubber  goods,  other  than  tires,  etc 

Rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes -  - 

LEATHER  AND  US  MANUFACTURES 

Belting  and  packing,  leather 

Boot  and  shoe  cut  stock  and  findings. 

Boots  and  shoes  other  th?n  rubber 

Gloves  and  mittens,  leather 


Classification 

by  durable, 

semidurable, 

and  nondurable 


Semidurable. 
Nondurable.. 
Durable 


.do. 
.do. 


Xondurable. 

....do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do.. 

do , 


-do. 
.do. 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Classification  by 

semimanufactured 

and  finished 


Finished 

Semimanufactured 
Finished.. 

Semimanufactured 
Finished 


....do 

do 

Semimanufactured 

do 

Finished 

Semimanufactured 

Finished 

Semimanufactured 
Finished 


..do. 
.do.. 


.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do--. 
..do-., 
.do... 
.do.-, 
.do... 
.do--, 
.do-.- 
-do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
-do... 
.do... 

-do.-, 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 

....do... 


.  ..do. 
--.-do. 
---.do. 
....do. 
...do- 


Semidurable- 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 
-do., 
.do.. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


.do., 
.do-, 
.do.- 


do ---- 

Semimanufactured- 
Finished 

do -.- 


do 

do-- 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured . . 

Finished 

Semimanufactured . . 

Finished 

do 

do 

Semimanuiactured . . 

Finished 

do 

do 

do .- 

do 

do... 

do-- -. 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured.. 
do 

Finished 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured. . 

Finished 

do.. 

Semimanufactmed. 

do 


Finished 

...do - 

...do 

.-do.. 

...do 


27.6 
(') 
26.9 

50.5 
23.6 


34.8 
14.1 
61.9 
66.1 
33.6 
14.7 
14.2 
22.7 
41.4 


13.7 
62.2 

33.9 

14.2 
13.3 

4.4 

20.3 

36.0 


92.0 
67.1 

39.2 
85.1 
81.0 

61.1 
37.1 
28.0 
79.2 
23.4 
87.8 
82.0 
25.9 
52.8 
37.3 
28.7 
49.0 
83.0 
35.6 
32.9 
87.9 
•98.3 
42.6 
32.3 
16.6 
25.3 

74.3 
60.3 
73.6 
33.9 

53.5 


48.8 
(') 
37.6 
26.0 
38.2 


81.8 
19.2 
80.9 


39.9 
32.2 
28.0 
14.4 


0) 

71.7 
57.0 

22.6 
59.2 


33.1 
45.7 
52.7 
52.7 
51.2 
40.6 
45.1 
37.7 
55.  I 


70.  1 
76.4 


67.8 
85.8 

73.5 

77.5 

81.6 


54.7 
56.8 

66.2 
65.6 
54.9 

51.4 
50.7 
61.8 
72.2 
64.9 
41.3 
56.2 
31.3 
62.6 
41.5 
34.8 
55.0 
56.6 
44.7 
16.5 
15.3 
42.8 
18.3 
41.3 
(') 
69.9 

77.7 
63.4 
41.9 
36.4 

50.0 


32.4 
37.7 
63.2 
43.1 
23.0 


66.5 
63.1 
44.2 


42.0 
19.4 
46.7 
48.4 


57.8 
61.9 
62.7 

25.6 
66.4 


36.4 
43.6 
47,3 
65.3 
52.4 
39.7 
43.9 
42.5 
49.7 


71.2 
64.8 


62.7 
83.5 

66.5 

74.6 

86.1 


61.2 
55.5 

53.2 
68.6 
63.9 

49.3 
60.7 
59.3 
73.3 
71.4 
42.8 
58.2 
33.5 
59.6 
46.5 
39.6 
46.2 
58.2 
54.7 
14.6 
19.0 
26.5 
30  6 
44.4 
64.4 
62.7 

65.1 
63.2 
41.7 
41.4 

50.4 


24.4 
30.9 
71.7 
42.4 
19.6 


61.0 
53.8 
40.5 


46.3 
27.4 
48.2 
52  3 


Type  of 
market 


66.8 
54.8 


24.1 

57.8 


34.7 

44  6 
50.0 
54.0 
51.8 
40.1 
44.5 
40.1 
52.4 


70.7 
70.6 

76.0 

65.3 

84.7 

70.0 
76.1 
83.9 


58.0 
56.2 

69.7 
67.1 
59.4 

50.4 
50.7 
60.6 
72.8 
68.2 
42.  1 
67.2 
32.4 
61.1 
44.0 
37.2 
50.6 
67.4 
49.7 
16.6 
17.2 
34.7 
24.5 
42.9 

66.' 3 

71.4 
63.3 
41.8 
38.9 

50.2 


28.4 
34  3 
67.5 
42.8 
21.3 


63.8 
53.6 
42.4 


44.2 
33.1 
47.5 
50.4 


National 

.-do 

..do 


do 

-do 


..do.- 
-.do-. 
..do., 
-do., 
-do., 
.-do.. 
..do., 
-.do.. 
. -do- 


Local.. - 
National. 

Local — 

..do 

...do 

National 

Local 

..do.... 


National. 
..do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

..do.--. 

..do 

.-do 

Local — 
National 

-.do 

-.do.... 
Regional 
National 
..do.... 
..do 

-do 

-do.... 
-.do.... 
..do..-- 
..do...- 

-do..-- 
.,do...- 

-do.... 
..do.... 
..do.... 

-do.... 
...do.--- 

-do 

..do 


Location 
determinant 


.do. 


Regional. 

..do 

Local 

National. 
..do 


.do- 
.do. 
.do. 


-do. 
-.do. 
..do. 
.-do.. 


Other 

Raw  material 
Other. 


Raw  material 
Other 


....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do. 

.-..do 

....do 

Raw  material 
Other 


Consumer 

Other. 


Consumer 


....do. 
....do. 


Other 

Consumer.. 
....do 


Other 

do - 

do 

do 

Raw  material 


Other.. 

do 

do 

Consimier 

Other 

....do 

do 

....do 

do 

do 

-...do 

--.-do 

do 

---do 

Raw  material 

do 

Other 

do.- 

do 

do 

do 


...do 

Haw  material 

Other 

do 

Raw  material . 


Other. 

do 

Consumer. 

Other 

do 


.do- 
.do. 
-do. 


-do. 
-.do. 
..do.. 
..do. 


Type  of 
industry 


Mixed-  - 
Straight, 
-do 


-do— 
Mised- 


Straight- 

-do 

..do 

.-do 

.-do 

...do 

..do 

..do 

._do 


.do. 
.do. 


..do--.. 

-do 

..do 

Mixed.. 

..do 

Straight. 


..do 

..do 

..do 

..do.... 
MLxed.. 

Straight. 
Mixed.. 
...do.-.- 
Straight- 
Mixed.. 
Straight. 

...do 

Mixed.. 
Straight. 

...do 

..do 

—do 

...do.... 

.-do 

.-.do 

..do 

do: 


Mixed-. 

..do 

..do 

..do 

Straight. 

..do 

..do 

..do...- 

-.do...- 


Mixed.. 
Straight. 

..do 

..do 

..do 


-do., 
-do., 
-do.- 


...do.... 

-.do 

Mixed.. 

Straight. 


84.4 

'M.3 


95.6 

"43.'7" 
87' 3" 
"89^2" 
'72r2' 


Reliability 

of  price 

data  in 

relation  to 

Census 
classifica- 
tion 


Adequate. 
Do. 


37.4 
62.1 


51.7 
104.5 
76.2 
53.1 


92.6 


87.5 
'76.1' 


Do. 

Do. 
Poor. 

Do. 
Fair. 


Do. 
-Adequate. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Poor. 

Fair. 


Adequate. 


Do. 


Fair. 
Do. 
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N'ame  of  industry 


906 
907 
908 
909 
910 


1002 

ino3 

1004 

low 

10(18 
1010 
1013 
1014 
1015 

lOlfi 
1017 
lOlS 
1019 
1020 
1021 

1022 


1101 
1102 
1103 
1104 

lios 

1100 
11117 
1108 
1109 
1110 
1112 
1113 
1114 

Ills 

1 1  in 

1117 

1118 
1119 

1120 
1121 

1122 

1123 
1126 
1126 
1127 
1128 

1129 


1201 
1202 

1203 
1204 

1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 

1210 
1211 

1212. 

•1213 
1215 
1216 
1217 


1218 
1220 
1222 
1224 


LEiTBER   AND    IT9    MANUFACTURES— 

continued 

Ix^'ithor  enods.  n.  c.  c --- 

Ix'iither:  Tunnel,  furriod  and  finished 
PfK-ketbooks,  purr's,  and  card  cases, 

Sjiddlcry,  harness  and  whips 

Trunks,  suitcases  and  bags 


STONE,  CLAT,  AND  GLASS  PR0DDCT8 

Asbestns  products  other  than  steam 

packiuR.  etc. 

Cement 

China  firinc  and  dec<irating 

Clay  products  (otticr  than  pottery) 

and  noncliiy  refractories. 

Concrete  products 

Olass 

Graphite,  ground  and  refined 

Lime 

Marble,  granite,  slate  and  other  stone 
Minerals   and   earths,    ground   end 

otherwise  treated. 
Mirrors  and  of  Iut  glass  products  — 
Pottery,  including  porcclein  ware 

Sand-lime  brick 

Statuary  and  art  poods -- 

Wall  board  and  plaster,  etc 

Abrasive  wheels,  stones,  paper,  and 

cloth. 
Gypsum  products 


IRON  .*ND  STEEL  AND  THEIR  PRODICTS 

Bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and  rivets  — 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

Cutlery  and  edse  tools  - 

Doors,  shutters,  and  window  sash  and 
frame,  molding  and  trim,  metil. 

Files - 

Firearms - 

Forcings,  iron  and  steel 

Galvanizing  and  other  coating 

Hardware,  n.  e.  c 

niast-furnace  products 

Steelworks  and  rolling-mill  products. 

Nails,  spikes,  etc 

Plumbers'  supplies,  not  including 
pipe  or  vitreous -china  sanitary  ware. 

Safes  and  vaults. 

.Saws - - 

Screw-machine  products  and  wood- 
screws. 

Springs,  steel  except  wire 

8team  and  hot-water  heating  ap- 
paratus and  steam  fittings. 

Steel  barrels,  kegs,  and  drums 

Stoves  and  ranges  and  warm-air 
furnaces. 

Structural  and  ornamental  metal 
work. 

Tin  cans  and  other  tinware -. 

Tools- 

Wire  drawn  from  purchased  rods 

Wirework.  n.  e.  c 

Wrought  pipe,  welded  and  heavy 
riveted. 

Stamped  and  pressed  metal  products, 
etc. 

NONFERRODS  METALS  AND  THEIR 
PRODUCTS 

.\luminum  products 

Clocks,  watches,  time-recording  de- 
vices, etc. 

Collapsible  tubes - 

Sheet-metal  work,  not  specifically 
classified. 

Electroplating - 

Fire  extinguishers,  chemical 

Lighting  equipment 

Gold  leaf  and  foil.  _. . 

Gold,  silver,  and  platinum  refining 
and  alloying. 

Jewelry 

N'eedles,  pins,  hooks  and  eyes,  and 
snap  fasteners. 

Nonferrous  metal  alloj-s  and  nonfer- 
rous  metal  products. 

Silverware  and  plated  ware.- 

Smelting  and  refining,  copper. . 

Smelting  and  refining,  lead. 

Smelting  and  refining,  nonferron^ 
metals  other  than  gold,  silver,  and 
platinum. 

Smelting  and  refining,  zinc 

Tin  and  other  foils -  - 

Watchcases - 

Jewelers'  findings  and  materials 


Classification 

by  durable. 

semidurable. 

and  nondurable 


.Semidurable. 

...do 

...do 

do 

do 


Durable.. 

.-..do.... 

do.... 

do 

do.... 

do—. 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

do..-. 

...do— 
--..do— . 

—do— 
..do— . 

...do—. 
do.... 


.do.. 


do 

-do 

do 

.do 


...do 

-do 

-do 

-do 

do 

-do 

..-do 

-..do 

...do 

..-do 

-..do 

...do 


Classification  by 

semimanufactured 

and  finished 


Finished -. 

Semimanufactured . 

Finished-- 

...-do 

....do 


.do.. 


Semimanufactured. 

Finished 

do 

....do - 

do...- 

Semimanufactured  - 

do 

Finished 

Semimanufactured . 


Finished.. 
....do.-.. 
....do... 
...do..... 

...,do 

do— . 


.do. 


....do 

....do 

.—do 

....do 


....do 

...do 

....do 

.-..do 

...do ... 

Semidurable. - 

Durable 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


do 

do 

Nondurable- 
Durable 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 


-do. 
-do. 


-.do.-.- 

.-do 

..do...- 

..do 

..do 


do...- 

-do 

-do 

.do 


....do - 

...ido 

Semimanufactured  - 

-...do- 

Finished 

Semimanufactured- 

...-do -..- 

Finished 

do-: 

do 

....do 

do 


Semimanufactured 
Finished.- - 


...do 

—do 

..-do 

...-do - 

-...do 

Semimanufactured- 
Finished 

do 

...do 


Semimanufactured. 
Finished--  


-...do- 
-.-do 

Semimanufactured 

Finished 

do - 

Semimanufactured 
do - 


Finished. 
do.-- 


Semimanufactured  - 


Finished 

Semimanufactured  - 

---.do 

.  -.do. 


■§g 


19.1 
22.5 
8.4 
26.0 
17.2 


20.9 

•89.3 

19.3 

10.2 
44.9 
86.4 
22.7 
9.5 
18.8 

55.4 
19.0 
63  1 
34  6 
54.0 
67.4 

76.1 


49.9 
29.8 
48.5 
40.7 
50.4 


54.8 

64.4 

58.8 
72.3 

63.4 
66.0 
61.2 
61.2 
70.0 
46.0 

50.9 
75.6 
68.2 
79.6 
59.9 
61.3 

(■) 


33.  6  56. 8 

42  4  57. 3 

36.3  81.2 

33.  3  58. 2 


.do- 
-do- 
--do. 
.-do. 


78.4 
81.3 
54.2 

48.6 
6S.  7 
20.9 
43.4 
.53.7 
62.2 


81.9 
21.0 
37.1 
36.4 
68.0 
49.3 
48.3 
34.3 

81.8 
63  1 
22  .' 


5.3.6  ,  r-.i;    :iy.4 

38. 7     68. 2     66. 5 


37.0 
16.1 

24.  S 

80.8 
2.3.9 
40.2 
23.1 
47.4 

12.0 


76.0 
37.7 

52.8 
17.8 

12.4 
77.1 
24.4 
75.5 
65.1 

9.5 
63.4 


37.8     34.0 


5S.6 
(") 
(") 

42.6 


68.7 
7.5 
12.1 
21.2 


■C2 


49.7 
S.'..  8 
48.  2 
42.  1 
47.2 


64.3 
49.1 
68.5 

55.3 
61  3 
56.6 
61.7 
67.7 
59.7 

57.6 
73.1 
68.9 
77.0 
62.4 
61.5 


75.4 
56.2 

75.7 
73.9 
47.7 
61.4 
61.1 
19.8 
42.5 
55.1 
57.9 


41.9 
62.9 

48.7 

34.3 

67.7 
28.0 
53.6 
43.7 

57.1 


38.7 
74.7 

39.6 
49.4 

79.8 
51.1 
60.  1 
51.4 
9.4 

SS.0  ! 
71.9 


39.3 
59.1 

42.4 

29.5 
64.4 
46.2 
52.7 
43.1 

51.5 


43.9 
63.2 

41.6 
47.2 

74.9 
83.7 
53.4 
46.2 
8.0 

57.3 
71.7 


, 

64  0 

37.1 

m 

35.  3 

.58.  3 

6.5.7 

40.7 

(') 

;  44.1 

j  64.9 
10.8 
11.1 
16.9 

37.0 
36.5 
60.5 

36.2 


?2 


49.8 
32.8 
48.4 
41.4 
48.8 


54.9 

M.4 

54.0 
70.  4 

91.1 
63.7 
58.4 
61.5 
68.9 
52.9 

54.3 
74.4 
63.6 

78.3 
61  2 
61.4 


53.1 
59.1 
78.3 
67.2 

77.1 
77.6 
51.0 
.55.0 
63  9 
20.4 
43.0 
54.4 
60.  1 

65.4 
69.6 
60.3 

42.5 
67.4 

40  6 
61.0 

45.6 

31.9 

66.  1 
37  1 
63.2 
43.4 

54.3 


41.3 
69.0 

40.6 
48  3 

77.4 
52.4 

86.8 
48.8 
8.7 

S«.2 
71.8 

39.1 

66.8 
9.2 
11.6 
19.1 


37.1 
35.9 
63.1 


Tyjw  of 
market 


National 

-do 

..do 

--do 

-do 


.-do 

Regional . 
National 
Regional . 

-do 

National . 

..do 

Regional. 

.-do 

National 

.-do 

..do 

Region;i! 
National 

..do 

..do 

...do 


--do 

.-do 

--do 

..do 

-do 

-do 

Regional. 
National, 
-do 

-do 

.  do 

-do 

..do 

.-do 

.-.do 

...do 

...do 

Regional . 

...do 

National . 

Regional. 

National 

.-do 

.do 

...do 

Regional 

Nation'il , 


..do..- 
-.do 

-do 

Local 

National 
-do     - 
Regional 
National, 
-.do.-. 

-.do 

..do 

..do--.. 


Locatjon 
determinant 


Other 

-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


....do 

....do 

...do 

Other 


....do 

....do 

....do 

Raw  material 

-  -do 

-..-do 


Other 

.-..do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 


-do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


.do 

-do 

.do 

.do 


Raw  materi  !l 


Other 

....do...- 
....do.... 
.-..do-... 

--.-do.... 
....do-... 
-.-.do.... 
....do.-.. 
....do..-. 
--.do— 
.—do—. 
....do—, 
.-..do— . 

....do.-. 
...do.... 
do... 

.  .  do— 
....do— 

do— 

do— 

..-do— 

-.--do— 
—  -do— 

do— 

do— 

do- 


Type  of 
industry 


do 

Raw  material 

do 

Other 


-do-.- 

-do 

-do 

-do 


Mi.xcd-- 
Straight. 

..do 

..do...  . 
.-do 


—do 

..do 

-.do 

Mixed,. 

Straight. 

..do 

..do 

.-do 

Mixed.. 
..do 


do. 


..-.do 

do 

-  -.do 

Consumer.. 

Other .' 

do 

-  --do 

.  .-do 

-.-.do 

do 

do 

.     -do 


Straight. 
Mixed- - 
Straight. 

—do 

..do 

..do 

..do 


-do 

..do 

Mixed. - 
Straight. 

-.do 

..do 

-do 

-do 

Mixed  - . 

Straight . 

..do—  . 

-do 

..do 

..do 

.-do 

..do 

..do 

..do 

...do 

Mixed- - 

—do 

...do.    . 
Straight- 

...do 

Mixed. . 

Straight 

Mixed   - 


Straight. 
Mixed- - 


Straight. 
Mixed. - 
Straight- 
-.do.-- 
...do... 
-.do--- 
..do... 

Mixed. - 
Straight- 

Mixed-  - 

...do.--. 

Straight. 
...do.-.. 

..do... 


—do... 
..do— 
.-do... 
Mixed. 


83.1 

77.4 


67.1 
82.'8 


80.8 
91.4 


80.1 
78.8 


108  7 


81.8 
82.9 
91.3 


Reliability 
of  iirico 
data  in 

relation  tu 
Census 

classifica- 
tion 


76.5 
82.3 
79.7 
78.2 


70,0 
83.7 


91.7 
89.4 


87.5 
93.  1 


Adequate. 


Fair. 
Adequate. 


Fair. 

Poor. 

Do. 
Fair. 

.\dequatc. 


Fair. 
Adequate. 


Fair. 

Adequate. 

Fair. 


Adequate. 


Poor. 
.Adequate. 
Fair. 
Do. 


-Adequate. 


Fair. 


.\flequate. 

Fair. 


Do. 
Do. 


Poor. 
Fair. 


Adequate. 
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to 

B 

3 
C 

1 

c 

Name  of  industry 

o 

Classification 

by  durable. 

semidurable. 

and  nondurable 

Classification  by 

semimanufactured 

and  finished 

c 

s 

i 

o 
S 

l| 

C3 
Oi 
3 

> 

.2 
ca 

■§2 

_3 
> 

-a 

ll 
< 

Type  of 
market 

Location 
determinant 

Type  of 
industry 

1 

s 

s 

Reliability 
of  price 
data  in 

relarion  to 
Census 

classifica- 
tion 

1301 

MAChlNERY,    NOT   INCLVDINO   TRANS- 
POKTiTlON     EQUIPMENT 

M 

S 

L 
M 

L 

M 

S 

M 

S 

S 

s 
s 
s 

M 

M 

S 
M 

S 

s 

M 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

L 
L 

s 

M 

S 
L 

S 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 

M 
S 

s 

s 
s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

.s 

s 
s 
s 

s 

8 

s 

s 
s 

s 
s 

s 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

Durable ._ 

do 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do -- 

do 

do 

do 

do.... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Non-durable 

do. -.-- 

Semidurable 

do..... - 

do 

do 

do 

Nondurable 

do 

Semidurable 

Durable...  

Semidurable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Durable 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do..._ - 

do 

..—do...- 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Nondurable 

Semidurable 

do.-- 

do.- -.. 

Durable 

do 

do 

Semidurable 

do 

72.4 
21.3 

44.4 

30.7 

7.0 
13.8 
22.7 

46.1 

54.8 
78.9 
29.4 
'99.3 
56.0 

21  8 

28.6 
22.  1 
25.2 
29.3 

32.5 

8.7 

53.9 
47.0 
45,8 
71.7 

69.4 
87.3 

60.6 
44.8 

32.3 
37.4 

21.7 

52.3 
16.2 
33.3 
15.4 
35.6 
38.5 
88.1 
51.6 
11.6 
35.1 

52.0 
2.6 
27.3 
48.5 
18.1 
28.2 

34.8 
37.6 
25.8 
11.7 
41.4 

41.5 

67.0 
51.1 
62.3 
48.9 

44.9 
70.4 

77.9 

62.2 
42.8 
9.2 
74.0 
36.0 
46.9 

.59.  0 
90.2 

58.8 

55.7 

(') 
73.7 
59.3 

.55.5 

75.0 
63.5 
7(>.  1 
88.3 
50.6 

81.3 

(') 
(') 
62.8 
(') 

(') 
(') 

61.5 
53.1 
48.5 
31.8 
37.0 
44,3 
35.5 

52.8 
62.9 

61.7 
58.1 

61.7 

56.1 
49,7 
52.4 
60  3 
53.8 
47,5 
59,4 
50,7 
58,8 
66.2 

47.1 
36.6 
53.7 
68,2 
74,7 
68.3 

62.3 
31,0 
50,  1 
82,6 
64,3 

73.2 

72.7 
55.6 
70.8 
53.6 

61,3 
66.5 

70.4 

68.5 
40.7 
69,  S 
57,2 
58.0 
52.5 

52,  1 
85.4 

61.4 

57.9 

62.5 
70.1 
59.4 

48.1 

71.7 
73,3 
66,4 
74,5 
40.7 

72.2 

48.5 
50.8 
64.  1 
54.1 

74.7 
58.7 

69.1 
62.2 
46,2 
3S,  6 
45.3 
35,4 
24.1 

44.4 
60  9 

64.0 
54.2 

63.2 

49.7 
47,8 
55  3 
60.4 
49,0 
48,6 
65,4 
60.3 
58.3 
62.8 

47.1 
38.4 
69.5 
62,0 
71,5 
69.9 

63.0 
39,6 
42,3 
79,  1 
61,6 

69.9 

66.0 
55.8 
67.0 
44,2 

58.7 
67.7 

62.7 

68.5 
43.6 
6.5.4 
49.8 
52.5 
51.6 

55,  6 
87.8 

60.  1 

56.8 

59.4 

51.8 

73.0 
68.4 
68.3 
81,  4 
45,7 

76,8 
'63.' 5' 

65.3 
52,7 
47,4 
35,2 
41.4 
39.9 
49.8 

48.6 
61.9 

62.9 
56.2 

62.5 

52,9 
48.8 
54.1 
60,4 
51.4 
48.1 
57.4 
55.5 
58.6 
64.5 

47.1 
37.5 
61.6 
65.  1 
73,  1 
69.1 

62.7 
35,3 
46  2 
80,9 
63.0 

71.6 

69.4 
55.7 
68.9 
48.9 

60.0 
67.2 

66.6 

68.5 
42,2 
67,6 
53,5 
55.3 
52.1 

Other... 
—do 

...do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

..do 

...do 

.-do 

—do 

—do 

..do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

—do 

Local.... 

National. 

...do 

Local 

National. 
...do 

Regional . 

National. 

.-do 

..-do - 

—do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

.-do..  ... 

.-do 

—do 

.-do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

.-do 

—do 

.--do 

-..do 

...do 

.-do 

.-do 

..-do 

.-.do 

—do 

--do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Regional - 

National. 
...do 

.-do 

—do 

.--do 

Local 

National. 

...do 

...do 

Mixed 

do- ., 

do 

do— 

do 

do -.. 

do 

...-do 

do .- 

do 

do.- 

..-do 

do- 

-..-do 

do 

do --. 

Consumer — 

Other 

Straight.. 
Mised... 

..  do- 

84.9 

.Adequate. 

1302 

Cash  registers  and  adding,  calculating, 
and  card  tabulating  machines. 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus  and 
supplies 

Engines,  turbines,  water  wheels  and 
windmills. 

do 

do -. 

do.-.- 

.....do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do - - 

do -... 

do..- 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured 
Finished 

1304 
1305 

...do 

—do - 

...do 

...do 

..do 

Straight.. 

..do 

—do 

...do 

...do 

Mixed... 

Straight.. 

...do 

-.do- 

Mixed--. 

Straiirht. , 
...do- 

--do 

-.do 

—do 

—do 

..  do 

'80,'4' 
'66.' 5 

'77'6' 

'si.'o' 

1307 

1309 
1310 
1311 

Pumps  (hand  and  power)  and  pump- 
ing equipment. 

Refrieerators  and  refrigerating  and 
ice-making  apparatus. 

1312 
1313 

Sewing  macliines  and  attachments — 
Textile  machinery  and  parts 

Do. 

1315 

1318 

1319 
1321 

Washing  machines,  wringers,  driers, 
etc. 

Machine  tool  accessories  and  machin- 
ists' precision  tools. 

Radio  apparatus  and  phonographs-  - . 

Boiler  shoos                      

Do. 

1322 

Do. 

1331 

1325 
132(i 

Cranes,  dredging,  and  excavating  and 

roadhuilding  machinery. 
Printers'  machinery 

do 

Semimanufactured 

Finished 

do 

Consumer 

Other 

do 

do --. 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do- - 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do - 

do 

do 

do -- 

do 

do 

do 

do-- 

do 

Consumer 

Other 

1401 

TRANSPORTATION   EQUIPMENT,   LAND, 
AIR,   AND  WATER 

1403 
1404 
1405 

Carriages  and  sleds,  children's 

Carriages,  wagons,  sleighs,  and  sleds. . 
Cars,  electric  and  steam  r-iiilroad 

do—.- -. 

..-do 

...do 

do 

Semimanufactured- - 
Finished 

Fair. 

Motor-vehicle  bodies  and  parts 

Motor  vehicles,  not  including  motor- 
cycles. 

Motorcycles,  bicycles,  and  parts 

Ship  and  boat  building,  steel  and 
wooden,  including  repair  work. 

RAILROAD   REPAIR  SHOPS 

Railroad  repair  shops,  electric 

Railroad  repair  shops,  steam , - 

Mixed... 

1408 

Straight.. 

88.9 

Do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.-.-do 

do— 

do- - 

do 

do 

do 

do -. 

do 

do 

do— 

do 

do 

do 

Semimanufactured-- 

1410 

—do 

Straight. - 

1.502 

..-do 

...do 

--do 

—do 

...do 

1601 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRIES 

Artificial  and  preserved  flowers  and 
plants. 

1604 

1607 

Carbon  paper  and  inked  ribbons 

Straight 

...do 

...do 

Mixed.. - 

93.6 

1611 

Dentists '  equipment  and  supplies 

Miscellaneous  articles  n.  e.  c 

Feathers,  plumes,  and  manufactures 
thereof. 

1612 
1613 

...do 

Straight.. 

1614 

—do 

...do 

--do 

—do 

—do 

Mixed 

1616 

Hairwork 

Hand  stamps  and  stencils  and  brands. 
Instruments,  professional  and  scien- 
tiik-. 

Jewelry  and  instrument  cases 

Lapidary  work --. 

Mattresses  and  bed  springs,  n  e.  c 

1618 
1620 

do 

do 

....-do ?- 

Senaimanuf  actured  -  - 

1622 

1623 
1624 

...do 

do --.. 

Semimanufactured . . 

do---- - 

1627 
1628 
1629 

Musical  instrument  parts  and  mate- 
rials: piano  and  organ. 

Musical  instruments  and  parts  and 
material,  n.  e.  c. 

...do 

—do 

...do 

—do 

—do 

...do 

-..do 

—do 

...do 

.-do 

—  do 

Mixed-. 

Straight 

1630 
1631 

Musical  instruments:  pianos 

Optical  goods 

do -... 

do 

..-.do 

do 

...do 

do..- 

do 

do 

do- 

.—do 

do .- 

do 

1632 
1633 

Paving  materials,  blocks  and  mix- 
tures. 

1634 
1636 
1637 

Pens,  fountain  and  stylographic;  pen 
points,  gold,  steel,  and  brass. 

Photographic    apparatus    and    ma- 
terials. 

Pipes  (tobacco)                 

1638 
1610 
1641 

Roofing,  built-up  and  roll,  etc 

Signs  and  advertising  novelties 

Soda  fountains  and  accessories.. 

do 

do 

Mixed... 

1641 

Steam  and  other  packing,  etc. 

Straight.. 

Structure  of  the  American  Economy 
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L. 

J 

s 

3 

a 
t 
1 

B 

N'amo  of  industry 

1 

CO 

Cla-sincaiion 

by  durable. 

senii<lurnblo, 

and  nondurable 

Classification  by 

scmimanufacliired 

and  finished 

a 

a 
_o 

o 

o 

e 

3 
3 

0 
1 

?s 

CO"* 

« 

3 

> 

•3 

i 

< 

Typo  of 
market 

Location 
delortninant 

Type  of 
industry 

0 

2 
g 

Reliability 
of  liricc 
data  in 

relation  to 
Census 

classifica- 
tion 

MISCELL.\XEOUS  INDrSTRIES— f«' 

Surpcal  and  orthopedic  appliarn  ■ 
and  related  products. 

Theatrical  scenery  and  equipraent 

Tobacco,  (chewing  and  smoking)  and 
snuff. 

Toys,  games,  and  playground  equip- 
ment. 

Umbrellas,  parasols,  and  canes 

Window  shades  and  e(mipment 

S 
S 

S 

S 

s 

M 

s 
s 

do... 

Nondurable 

Durable .- 

Semidurable 

do 

Nondurable 

Durable 

Nondurable 

Finished 

67.3 

2».9 
63.5 

1&6 

30.9 
34.0 
89.7 
39.6 
52.5 

49.7 

61.9 
59.6 

59.  9 

39.4 
46.5 
26.9 
0) 
20.0 

41.5 

61.3 
33.6 

54.6 

39.  1 
52.6 
20.5 
59.9 
27.3 

45.  6 

61.6 
46.6 

57.  3 

39.3 
49.6 
23.7 

23.7 

National. 

--.do 

—do 

--.do 

.-do 

-do 

..do 

...do 

...do 

Other 

Mixed... 

1640 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do... 

Semimanufactured. . 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Straight 

1647 

--.do 

Miied... 

69.9 

Fair. 

1649 

Straight 

1651 
1652 
1653 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

70.6 
IH.O 

Adequate. 
Do. 

Beauty-shop  e<iuipment 

1654 

1  No  comparable  data. 

'  Concentration  data  not  shown  becauiwj  of  approximate  disclosure  of  individual  operations. 

3  Concentration  data  not  shown  because  of  unreliable  data. 

<  Largest  8  enterprises,  combined  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  operations. 


APPENDIX    9.— DATA    ON    200    LARGEST    MANUFACTURING 

ENTERPRISES,   1935^ 


The  following  tables  showing  data  for  the  200  largest 
manufacturing  enterprises  are  results  of  unpublished 
census  compilations  made  available  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

Special  tabulations  were  prepared  from  the  Census  of 
Maiuifactures  data  for  1935  combining  the  activities  of 
all  establishments  operating  under  a  common  ownership 
regardless  of  the  industry  in  which  the  establishments 
were   classified.      This   tabulation   made   possible   the 

'  Appendix  9  was  prepared  by  Grace  W,  Knott. 


selection  of  the  largest  multiple-establishment  enter- 
prises, to  which  were  added  the  largest  single-establish- 
ment enterprises.  From  this  combmed  list  of  large 
enterprises,  ranked  according  to  the  value  of  products, 
data  for  the  200  largest  manufacturing  enterprises  were 
tabulated. 

Ill  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  disclosure  for 
individual  enterprises  in  the  figures  presented,  a  more 
stringent  procedure  has  been  followed  than  is  usually 
employed  by  the  Census  Bureau.     Ordinarily  in  the 


Table  I. — Leading  200  manufacluring  ctiterprises  (based  on  value  of  products),  grouped  by  fives  and  ranked  according  to  value  added  by 

manufacture,  1935 
■  [Values  are  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials, con- 
tainers, fuel, 

and  pur- 
chased elec- 
tric energy" 

Value  of 
products  3  * 

Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 3' 

Total  man- 
power 5 

Groups 

Number  ' 

Salaries  ■  = 

Average 
for  year ' 

Wages  '■ 

Total  wages 
and  salaries 

1                

296 

919 

134 

136 

219 

154 
67 

185 

129 

637 
89 

160 
64- 

220 
67 

163 
85 

124 

102 
70 

109 
30 
40 
71 
65 
42 

178 
63 
37 

187 
78 
64 
28 
27 

143 
46 

179 
66 

112 
23 

42. 861 
29.845 
13.918 
9,011 
13.017 
4.488 
6,923 
5.024 
6,  262 

6,  550 
7,649 

7.  268 
4.216 

■    2,557 
4,667 
3,  213 
3,398 
5,831 
2,  551 
3,136 
3,651 
3.801 
2,441 
^3.076 
2.467 
2.541 
2.687 
2.778 
2,109 
3,524 
1,995 
2,614 
2,600 
3,172 
2,398 
3.312 
2.321 
3.184 
2.236 
2.073 

87.877 
61,  896 
29,663 
19,998 
29,868 
9,807 
13,  561 
10.825 
13.468 
10.974 
17.823 
14.072 
8.971 
4,896 
10, 104 
6,266 
7,851 
11,578 
5,660 
6,979 
7,600 
6.992 
5,290 
6,452 
5,247 
5,122 
5,768 
5,516 
4.377 
8.748 
4,551 
5,  826 
5,399 
7.877 
4,356 
6.134 
4.601 
6.255 
4,443 
3.891 

448.383 
160, 368 
119,031 
65, 666 
73,  415 
71,824 
72, 360 
46,786 
71,  682 
28,836 
35,329 
47,  801 
27,174 
22,546 
27,060 
22,  262 
21,668 
33,760 
22.403 
24.950 
41. 396 
16.  797 
15.184 
26.340 
18.  636 
26.  786 
22,964 
18.817 
25.  167 
22.542 
24,260 
16,  796 
16,836 
24,029 
21,316 
21,116 
13.460 
23,164 
15, 966 
9,653 

621.  575 
190. 862 
148.  392 
75,950 
97,402 
78,071 
81,807 
63, 302 
82,  697 
31,781 
49,500 
56,  480 
34, 377 
26,629 
31,847 
27.904 
25.071 
38,616 
29.130 
25.688 
37.  616 
19,  692 
18,401 
32,  618 
20,572 
27,963 
26,  205 
19, 639 
25,  783 
29,848 
30,818 
21,  171 
18,839 
25,419 
17, 842 
22,813 
14,240 
27,566 
17,917 
11.457 

2,  966.  246 
1,  433,  466 
576,  516 
460, 856 
432,011 
423,162 
240,  816 

262,  210 
275,941 
290,252 

263,  117 
199,909 
317,  797 
285,936 

96,396 
108,087 
310,870 
228,  769 
130, 678 
190,  133 
249,  510 
102,  0O6 
86,451 
58, 622 
75,  042 
133.  550 
100, 357 
62,  478 
63,397 
38,  073 
61,  136 
164,  515 
49, 862 
73,  179 
90,700 
44,250 
61,705 
107,  834 
58,424 
37,  494 

4.  325,  631 
1,972,036 
921,  490 
730,888 
670, 376 
652,  640 
440,  862 
449, 676 
449,  449 
449,  089 
412,447 
343, 687 
452,615 
401, 093 
204,271 
209,749 
408, 698 
323,411 
221,  768 
277,  733 
334, 036 
183,234 
162,918 
133,222 
147,  333 
202. 762 
167,  743 
117,  454 
125,826 

98,  439 
120,525 
213,012 
107, 144 
128,806 
144,  781 

97,  643 
113,312 
158, 032 
107,  556 

85,  167 

1,369,386 
638,580 
344.  974 
270, 033 
238,365 
229,  478 
200,046 
187,  466 
173,  508 
168,  837 
149,  330 
143, 778 
134,718 
116,167 
107,  876 
101,  662 
97,828 
94,642 
91,080 
87,600 
84,526 
81,229 
76,  467 
74,600 
72,291 
69,212 
67,  386 
64,976 
62,428 
60,366 
59,  389 
58,  497 
67,282 
.55.  627 
64.081 
53,293 
51,607 
50,198 
49,  131 
47, 673 

491,  244 
190,203 
132,  949 
74,  677 
86,  432 
76,312 
79,283 
61,810 
77,844 
34.386 
42,  978 
66, 059 
31.389 
25.103 
31,717 
25,475 
25,066 
39,  591 
24, 954 
28,086 
44,947 
19.598 
17,  625 
29,416 
21, 103 
29,327 
25,651 
21,  595 
27,266 
26,066 
26.265 
19,  310 
19,336 
27,201 
23,713 
24,428 
16,  781 
26,348 
18,201 
11,726 

709, 452 

2                     

252,  758 

3                                   

178.  055 

4           

96.  948 

5                   

127,  270 

6                                      

87, 878 

7                  - -  - 

95,358 

8                        

74,127 

9                             ,             .            

96,165 

10            --  

42.  755 

11                     

67,323 

12              •                                          ... 

70,  552 

13               - 

43, 348 

14                            .                  

30,  525 

15 - 

41,951 

16                 ---     -- -     . 

34,160 

17                                                   

32,922 

18      

60,193 

19               ■ 

34,780 

20                                                          

32,667 

21 

45,  116 

22               -  

26,684 

23                                                             

23,691 

24                       -- - 

39, 070 

26                                -     

25,819 

26                                               .... 

33,  085 

27  -.     - -     

31,973 

28                      -.     ..            

25,  154 

29 - 

30,160 

30     

38,696 

31                                     

35,  369 

32 

33        -                     -      

26,997 
24,238 

34                                               -  

33,296 
22,  198 

35 

36 - 

28,947 

37            

18,841 

38 

33,  810 

39 

22,360 

40 - -- 

15,  348 

Total  for  200  enterprises 

5.597 

236.043 

496. 451 

1. 863.  408 

2,282.488 

11,191,740 

17,266,342 

6,074,602 

2, 099,  461 

2,  778,  939 

Total  all  manufacturing  industries 

169.111 

1,076,073 

2.  291.  692 

7. 378. 846 

7.  644. 338 

26.  263.  494 

46,  769, 763 

19,  496, 269 

8,  464,  918 

9,836,030 

'  No  data  for  employees  of  central  administrative  offices  are  included. 

2  This  is  an  average  of  the  numbers  reported  for  the  several  months  of  the  year.  In  calculating  it.  equal  weight  must  be  given  to  full-time  and  part-time  wage  earners  (not 
reported  separately  to  the  Cea-^us  Bureau)  and  for  this  reason  it  exceeds  the  number  that  would  have  been  required  to  perform  the  work  done  in  the  industries  if  all  wage  earners 
had  been  continuously  employed  throughout  the  year.  The  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  amount  of  wages  by  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  cannot,  therefore,  be 
accepted  as  representing  the  average  wages  received  by  full-time  wage  earners. 

3  Profits  and  losses  cannot  be  calculated  from  the  Cerisus  figures  because  no  data  are  collected  for  certain  expense  items,  such  as  interest,  rent,  depreciation,!  axes,  insurance, 
and  advertising. 

*  The  aggregates  for  cost  of  materials  and  value  of  products  include  large  amounts  of  duplication  due  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  some  industries  as  materials  by  others.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  this  duplication  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the  gross  value  of  products. 

*  Wage  earners  and  salaried  employees. 

Source:  Census  of  Manufactures  1935 — Special  tabulations. 
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census  reports  figures  are  given  for  tliree  or  more  estab- 
lislinients  when  it  can  be  done  witliout  disclosing  ap- 
proximations of  data  for  mdividual  concerns.  In  these 
tabiihitions  figures  are  showTi  for  groups  of  five  enter- 
prises only. 

Table  I  shows  the  200  enterprises  ranked  according 
to  the  value  added  by  manufacture  and  grouped  by 
fives;  table  II  presents  the  data  for  these  enterprises 
ranked  according  to  total  manpower  (salaried  employees 
plus  wage  earners)  and  grou])ed  by  fives;  and  table  III 
shows  the  200  enterprises  ranked  according  to  value  of 
products  and  grouped  by  fives. 

Data  are  shown  for  tlio  following  items: 

1.  Number  of  establishments. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


and  piu-chased 


Number  of  salaried  employees. 
Salaries. 

Average  number  of  wage  earners. 
Wages. 

Cost  of  materials,  containers,  fuel 
electric  energy. 

7.  Value  of  products. 

8.  Value  added  by  manufuciure. 

9.  Total  manpower  (salaried  employees  plus  average 
number  of  wage  earners). 

10.  Salaries  and  wages. 

The  terms  are  those  employed  by  the  Census  Bureau 
in  their  published  reports  of  the  Census  of  Afanufactuies, 
19S5. 


Table  II. — Leading  ^(lO  manufacttin'tig  enterprises  (based  on  value  of  products),  grouped  by  fives  and  ranked  according  to  manpower,  1935 

[Values  in  thousands  of  <lollars| 


1.. 
2.. 
3.. 
4.. 
5.. 


8-. 
9.. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
IS- 
IS. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
2S. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


39. 
40. 


Groups 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 


Total  for  200  enterprises-- 

Total,  all  manufacturing  industries.. 


293 
916 
240 
92 

71 
217 

fiO 
135 

ir,8 

209 
93 
417 
1111 
126 
127 
74 
.i8 
40 

12S 
137 

38 
110 

42 
203 

92 

37 


38 
113 
90 
280 
214 
106 
92 
48 
35 
42 


9.111 


Salaried  employees 


Number 


36,044 
31,  762 
12.939 
9,519 
11,132 
9,786 
13,048 
4,613 
6,644 
5,350 
4,658 
5,160 
3,899 
3,413 
3,810 
3,828 
6,189 
6,597 
2,780 
3,648 
4,466 
2,331 
2,638 
3,181 
2,909 
2,495 
3,989 
2.991 
3,568 
2,784 
2,898 
2, 122 
3,790 
2,  469 
2,097 
1,883 
1,427 
1,842 
864 
1,500 


236,043 


1,076,073 


Salaries 


75, 133 
61,  286 
26, 618 
20,747 
25,  ,171 
19.972 
30,  322 
10, 199 
10, 894 
11,157 
12, 085 
9,834 

7,  777 
6.946 

8,  60.1 
8.  101 

12,252 
12,  753 
6, 173 
6,907 
10,  706 
4,564 
6,569 
8,082 
6.017 
5,645 
7,  895 
6,267 

6,  .564 
6,409 
6,966 
3,993 

7,  5.15 
6,651 
4,008 
4,600 
3.076 
4,  140 
2,368 
3.  066 


496,  451 


2,  291,  693 


Wace  earners 


-\v«'r:lL-|' 

for  year 


456,919 
173.972 
128,  265 
102,441 
7H,  136 
71,  ,545 
56,589 
59,234 
53,441 
46,  821 
42,  176 
.39,  165 
39, 228 
36.  948 
34, 427 
33.  416 
30, 199 
28,  730 
30,  734 
27.  371 
24.  498 
23,  740 
22.  090 
20,  867 
20,  102 
19,491 
17.163 
17,209 
15,  649 
15,  685 
14,  782 
14,478 
11.818 
11,982 
10,382 
9,528 

5,  (ai3 
6,836 

6,  184 
2.661 


1,863,408 


7,  378,  845 


Wages 


630, 240 
206,  859 
147.  037 
120,  66.H 
99,  959 
81,  .579 
75,  894 
.58,173 
56.  943 
6,5,931 
55, 868 
45,  2,SI> 
48, 055 
33,  909 
42, 9,54 
,34,  301 
40,  676 
36,  276 
34, 446 
30,  702 
36,  7,58 
24, 182 

23,  3P3 

24,  625 
22,  710 
21,  7(10 
19,296 
19,991 
18,  6.53 
18,  594 
16,  045 
15,  666 
1,5,  745 
15,  2,38 
11,325 
11,  3.50 
11,3,50 

9,  472 
7,  862 
2,817 


2, 282.  488 


7,  544,  338 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials, con- 
tainers, fuel, 

and  pur- 
chased elec- 
tric energy 


3, 0.13,  960 
1.452,034 
392.  018 
424,  370 
230,  492 
398.  634 
17.5,  481 
571.728 
293. 120 
113.918 
197,740 
264,  673 

93,  862 
302.  513 
217,  701 
414.576 
114,218 
186, 659 

63,224 
188, 066 

81,, 3,30 
127,  372 
346.  654 

97.  062 

79.  .529 
,58,211 

138,  130 
187,  922 
78,  985 
82,  595 
69,  182 
69,  866 
1.56,616 
11,5,376 
85,  350 

80.  251 
.56,  027 
97,  767 
28,923 
36,615 


11,191,740 
26,  263,  494 


Value  of 
products 


4,334,238 
2. 020,  740 
671,770 
671,547 
478,  614 
598,  931 
379, 998 
785,  510 
442, 165 
236,  074 
348,  669 
382, 172 
171,  863 
403,  216 
297, 988 
490,  735 
235,  038 
289,  246 
139,  822 
263,480 
174,  767 
191,  233 
475, 982 
162,  823 
160,283 
122,  296 
211,640 
267, 101 
131,162 
157,833 
132,  677 
148,  868 
245,  465 
197,  042 
155,493 
151,  727 
168,098 
165,  302 
95, 407 
107,  338 


Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 


1,  300, 278 
568, 706 
279,  752 
247, 177 
248, 122 
200,  297 
204,617 
213,  782 
149,045 
122,  156 
1.50,  919 
117.499 
78,001 
100,702 
80,287 
76, 159 
120,820 
102,  587 
86,698 
76,424 
93,  437 
63,861 
129,328 
65,  761 
80,754 
64,085 
73,  510 
79, 179 
,52,  177 
75,238 
63,  495 
79,002 
88,849 
81,666 
70, 143 
73, 476 
112,071 
67,  635 
66,484 
71,723 


6, 074, 602 
19, 496,  289 


Total  man- 
power 


492,  963 
205,  734 
141,204 
111,960 
89,  268 
81,331 
69,  637 
63,847 
69,085 
62,  171 
46,  834 
44, 326 
43, 127 
40,361 
38.237 
37,  244 
36,388 
35,  327 
33,514 
31,022 
28, 9.51 
26,071 
24,728 
24,048 
23,011 
21,  986 
21,  152 
20,200 
19,  207 
18,  369 
17,680 
16,600 
15,608 
14,451 
12,  479 
11,411 
10,  030 
8,  (,78 
7.048 
4,  161 


2.  099.  461 
8,  4,51,  918 


'I'otftl  wages 
and  salaries 


705, 373 
268, 125 
173,655 
141,415 
125,530 
101,561 
10«i.216 
68,372 
67,837 
67,088 
67,953 
65,120 
65, 8,32 
40.855 
61.  657 
42,402 
62,928 
49,029 
40,  619 
37,609 
47,464 
28,746 
28,872 
32,  707 
28,727 
27,405 
27,191 
26,268 
25,217 
25,003 
23,011 
19, 659 
23,300 
20,889 
15,333 
15,  960 
14,428 
1,1,  612 
10,220 
6,883 


2,  778, 939 
9, 836, 030 


For  explanation  of  footnotes,  see  table  I,  appendix  9. 
Source:  Crmvs  of  Manufaclvrei  t9S5— Special  Tttlmlatiom. 
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Table  III. — Leading  200  manufacturing  enterprises  (based  on  value  of  products),  grouped  by  fives  and  ranked  according  to  value  of  prod- 
ucts, 1935 

[Values  in  thousands  of  dollars] 


Number 
of  estab- 
lishments 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners 

Cost  of  ma- 
terials, con- 
tainers, fuel, 

and  pur- 
chased elec- 
tric energy 

Value  of 
products 

Value 
added  by 
manufac- 
ture 

Total  man- 
power 

Groups 

Number 

Salaries 

.\verage 
for  year 

Wages 

Total  wages 
and  salaries 

1    

708 

428 

173 

159 

132 

114 

471 

162 

65 

216 

158 

317 

280 

145 

45 

48 

299 

74 

104 

101 

68 

40 

56 

73 

94 

76 
35 
85 
99 
27 
69 
78 
78 
34 
61 

109 
28 

204 
19 

38,931 
21,  668 
10,648 
10,636 
8.834 
6,431 
14,  303 
9,611 
6,447 
4,322 
7,123 
4,424 
4,200 
7,334 
3,893 
2,994 
3,  272 
4,251 
2.182 
3,169 
2,186 
9,818 
2,431 
2,086 
2,040 
2,115 
3.809 
2, 156 
4,428 
1,854 
2,339 
2,783 
1,926 
3,473 
2,758 
3,165 
3,638 
2,964 
2,378 
3,023 

79,298 

43,296 

25,071 

20,346 

18, 865 

12,  607 

31,927 

19,110 

13,679 

8,927 

15,840 

9,348 

8,540 

18,  630 

7,950 

6,926 

6,628 

10,  494 

4,774 

5,909 

4,946 

19,664 

4,476 

4,182 

4,216 

4,844 

7,773 

4,207 

8,491 

4,324 

4,601 

5,972 

4.742 

8,367 

6,296 

6,326 

8,467 

7,069 

4,352 

6,066 

448,  696 
136,  636 
95,  272 
70,  665 
70,567 
57,283 
40,848 
83,  351 
60,796 
59,  266 
61,350 
29,162 
37,  334 
29,021 
46,  610 
22, 378 
17, 992 
14,917 
26, 975 
33,  665 
25,  985 
33,  525 
30.  249 
26,644 
21,052 
23,789 
17,835 
19,663 
21,  419 
21,584 
19,888 
23,255 
23,646 
17, 149 
18,335 
23,875 
12,  592 
17,  794 
13.314 
9,632 

619,  636 
149,  993 
117,  065 
89,094 
89,  406 
65,584 
56,342 
94,283 
78, 225 
60,009 
76,776 
33,244 
46,035 
38,350 
63, 070 
30,424 
21,668 
21,  609 
28,307 
30,  545 
29,822 
42,  624 
31, 122 
28,772 
20,498 
23,408 
21,672 
22,258 
26,784 
26,297 
19.  774 
23. 092 
28.499 
22,210 
21,364 
28,360 
15,  709 
22,236 
17,085 
11,247 

3,  547,  759 

1, 153,  926 

800,  301 

685.900 

626, 376 

503,  738 

344,637 

332,574 

323,  673 

272, 491 

219,  239 

249,790 

224,817 

189,045 

130,  79! 

139,877 

149,  526 

96, 848 

125,  204 

106,  040 

120,693 

84, 345 

89,  508 

87, 198 

68,722 

8.5, 899 

54,781 

57, 860 

46,061 

50,569 

41,815 

53,086 

38.134 

35.123 

39.211 

30.786 

30. 112 

23.011 

20.840 

13,534 

4.848.189 

1.  588,  720 

1, 172,  687 

894,493 

737, 105 

659,  225 

599,  752 

671,338 

502,967 

427, 149 

380, 965 

358,  332 

340, 063 

310,  665 

287,  409 

261,117 

237,950 

226,  762 

216,  807 

205,068 

196,  943 

185, 120 

174,  689 

163,  189 

154,  680 

148, 775 

140,  367 

130, 045 

120,  430 

114,443 

109,636 

107,  083 

102, 793 

99,008 

96,060 

91,  778 

87,588 

79,  797 

73, 844 

63,421 

1, 300, 430 

434,  794 

372,  386 

208,693 

211,729 

155. 487 

255,  115 

238,764 

179,394 

154,658 

161,  726 

108,542 

115,  246 

121,  620 

156,618 

121,  240 

88,424 

130,  914 

91,  603 

99,028 

76.  250 

100,  775 

86.081 

75,991 

85,958 

62, 876 

85,586 

72, 186 

74,  369 

63. 874 

67,  821 

53,997 

64,669 

63,885 

56,839 

60,992 

67,476 

66,786 

53.004 

49,887 

487, 627 
158,204 
105, 920 
81.301 
79,401 
63, 714 
65,  151 
92,962 
67,243 
63,688 
68,473 
33,586 
41,  534 
36,  355 
60,403 
25,  372 
21,  264 
19, 168 
29,157 
36, 734 
28,171 
43,343 
32,680 
28,730 
23,092 
25,904 
21,644 
21,719 
25,847 
23,438 
22,227 
26,038 
25,471 
20,622 
21,093 
27,040 
16,230 
20,758 
15,692 
12,  665 

$698,934 

2                      

193,  289 

3 : 

142. 126 

4        _  .            ...        ...  

109,440 

6                                             

108, 271 

6 

78, 191 

7 

88,269 

8                                                         ...             

113,399 

9 

91,904 

10 

68,936 

11 

92.616 

12     

42.  592 

13                        

64.  676 

14 

56.880 

15            

61,020 

16                                                           

37.350 

17 

28,296 

18 

32, 103 

19 

33, 081 

20 

36,454 

21                        

34,768 

22 

62,288 

23      

35,598 

24                        .            

32,954 

25 

24,714 

26 

28,252 

29,445 

28 

26.465 

29 

35,275 

30 

30,621 

31 .        

24,375 

32                                

29,064 

33,241 

34     .     

30,577 

26,660 

36 

34,686 

37          

24, 176 

38 

29,305 

39 

21,437 

40                   

17,  312 

6,597 

236,  043 

496.  451 

1.863,408 

2,  282,  488 

11.191.740 

17. 266.  342 

6,  074.  602 

2,099.451 

2,778,939 

Total,  all  manufacturing  industries 

169,111 

1,076,073 

2,  291,  693 

7.378,845 

7,  544,  338 

26.  263,  494 

45.  759,  763 

19,  496,  269 

8,  454,  918 

9,836.030 

For  explanation  of  footnotes,  see  table  I,  appendix  9. 
Source:  Census  of  Manufactures  19S5—Sp?cial  Tabulations, 


APPENDIX   10 .— T  HE    200    LARGEST    NON-FINANCIAL    CORPORA 
TIONS   IN   1935  AND  THEIR  ASSETS   192&-19361 


The  first  step  in  tliis  study  of  corporate  concentra- 
tion is  the  bringiiifi  up  to  (hitc  of  the  figures  published 
in  1930  by  Berle  &  Means  in  The  Modem  Corporation 
anil  Private  Proptrty.  Those  figures  covered  the  yesirs 
tl)rt)ugh  1929.  The  information  on  assets  of  individual 
corporations  was  secured  fioni  tlie  nianuals  issued 
yearly  by  Moody's  Investment  Service.  \Mien  the 
present  study  was  begun,  the  1937  set  of  manuals  was 
not  yet  complete.  The  1936  manuals,  giving  infor- 
mation as  of  December  31,  193'),  provided  the  latest 
data  available. 

The  three  1936  manuals  for  nonfinancial  companies — 
industrials,  public  utilities  and  railroads — were  scanned, 
page  b\"  page,  and  the  total  asset  figure  for  each  balance 
sheet  noted.  All  companies  reporting  assets  of  $50,- 
000,000  and  over  were  listed.  In  every  case  where  a 
reserve  for  depreciation  and/or  depletion  was  listed  on 
the  liabilitj'-  side  of  the  balance  sheet,  this  reserve  was 
deducted  from  the  total  asset  figure,  so  that  the  figures 
used  represent  in  all  but  a  few  instances  total  assets  less 
depreciation.  In  the  case  of  a  few  companies,  the  in- 
formation supplietl  did  not  indicate  whether  such  de- 
duction had  been  made  in  rei)orting  their  total  assets,  and 
no  reserve  for  depreciation  appeared  among  the  liabiUtics. 

No  company  was  listed  if  more  than  50  percent  of  its 
voting  stock  was  owned  directly  or  indirectly  by  an- 
other company.  In  some  cases,  the  information  with 
regard  to  control  provided  by  Moody's  was  supple- 
mented by  material  filed  with  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

From  the  list  of  nonfinancial  companies  with  assets 
of  $50,000,000  and  over  the  list  of  the  200  largest  for 
1935  was  made  up.  A  list  of  the  200  largest  for  1932 
was  made  by  following  the  same  procedure,  beginning 
with  a  page-by-page  scanning  of  the  1933  manuals,  etc. 

These  two  lists  and  the  Berle  &  Means  list  for  1929 
provided  the  names  of  268  companies  wliich  appeared 
on  the  list  of  the  200  largest  nonfhiancial  corporations 
in  1929, 1932,  and  1935.  A  card  was  made  for  each  com- 
pany of  the  268,  listing  the  Moody's  figure  for  total  assets 
less  depreciation  foreach  j^earfrom  1929  to  1935,inclusive. 

By  sorting  these  cards  in  order  of  size  for  each  year, 
a  list  of  the  200  largest  was  secured  for  1930,  1931 ,  1933, 
and  1934,  and  a  figure  for  the  total  assets  of  the  200 
largest  for  each  of  these  years  was  arrived  at.  It  was 
assumed  that  while  a  pagc-by-page  examination  of  the 
manuals  for  these  intcrvenuig  years  might  reveal  cases 


of  error  in  the  individual  companies  included  on  the  list, 
the  cluinge  in  the  total  asset  figure  for  the  200  would 
not  be  significant. 

Wien  the  1937  volumes  of  Moody's  manuals  became 
available,  a  list  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions for  1936  was  compiled  by  following  the  same  pro- 
cedure as  for  1935  and  1932. 

Total  assets  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions for  the  years  from  1929  to  1936  are  listed  below: 

Millions  ofdoUars 

1929. -  78,  081.  7 

1930. 81,754.6 

1931 -  81,220.4 

19.32 76,  854.  1 

1933 7.5,906.2 

1934.. 74,  649.  8 

1935 74,  231.  8 

1936 75,  375.  2 

The  marked  drops  in  total  assets  between  1931  and 
1932  and  between  1933  and  1934  are  accounted  for 
largely  by  the  fact  that  in  each  of  these  years  a  large 
group  of  companies  wrote  down  their  assets. 

The  difrerence  between  the  total  assets  figure  for  1929 
derived  above  (78.1  bilhon  dollars)  and  the  figure  for 
tlus  year  published  by  Berle  &  Means  (81.0  billion 
dollars)  is  accounted  for  in  great  measure  by  the 
decision  to  exclude  companies,  included  by  Berle  & 
Means,  whose  assets  were  principally  foreign.  If  these 
companies  are  included,  the  total  assets  of  the  200 
largest  corporations  are  as  foUows: 

Millions  of  dollars 

1929 78,909.6 

1930 82,  796.  8 

1931 82,  148.  3 

1932   77,  .533.  5 

1933 76,  586.  7 

1934 75,329.  7 

1935 74,843.3 

1936 76,056.  9 

Inclusion  of  these  foreign-asset  corporations  would  make 
the  foUowang  change  in  the  accompanying  list  for  1935:^ 

'  If  the  foreign-asset  cdrporations  included  by  Berle  &  Means  were  omitted,  their 
list  and  their  figiire  for  total  assets  would  be  changed  as  follows; 

Foreign-asset  corporations  included  by  Berle  <t  Meam:        Assets  in  mil!ior,s 

.\mcrican  &  Foreiirn  Power  Co 756.0 

International  Match  Corp 217.  6 

Cuban  Cane  Products  Co  101.4 


Total 

Domestic  corporations  to  be  substituted: 

Continental  Can  Co.. - 

.\merican  Metal  Co.,  Ltd 

U.  S.  Smelting  and  Refinin?  Co 


1  .\ppendix  10  was  prepared  by  Helen  Hurd. 


Total. 


1.07.5.0 

S3.  2 
82.4 
81.5 

246.9 
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Aasfls  1935 

Foreign- Asset  Corporation  included: 

American  &  Foreign  Power  Co 750.  6 

Domestic  corporation  displaced: 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America 67.  3 

The  remaining  difference  between  the  above  estimate 
of  total  assets  of  the  200  hirgest  nonfinaneial  corpora- 
tions in  1929  and  the  Berle  &  Means  estimate  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  information  relating  to  1929  has  become 
available  since  the  publication  of  the  Berle  &  Means 
estimate.  The  most  important  of  such  information  is 
the  reporting  by  Moodj^'s  of  the  depreciation  account 
of  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

A  list  of  the  200  largest  nonfinaneial  corporations  m 
1935  obtained  by  the  method  described  above  is  given 
below: 

T.\BLE   I.    Two  hundred  largest   nonfinaneial  corporations  in  the 
United  States  193o 

[Asset  figures  obt;iined  from  Moody's  in  millions  of  dollars] 

INDUSTRI.\LS  Assets 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 1.894.9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation 1,  822.  4 

General  Motors  Corporation  (estimated) '  1,  491.  9 

Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc 789.  7 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Lnd.) 693.  5 

Ford  Motor  Co 681.  6 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 673.  1 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 581.  5 

E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co 581.  1 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California 579.  5 

The  Texas  Corporation 473.  8 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 430.  2 

General  Electric  Co 398.  1 

International  Harvester  Co 365.  2 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 358.  1 

Consolidated  Oil  Corporation 331.  1 

The  Koppers  Co.  (estimated) -  331.  0 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 323.  6 

Swift  &  Co 321.4 

Armour  &  Co.  (111.) 317.  1 

Republic  Steel  Corporation 297.  5 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 271.  1 

The  American  Tobacco  Co 264.  2 

Pullman  Incorporated 258.  6 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 252.  5 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co 234.0 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 223.  0 

American  Can  Co 209.  1 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co 207.  5 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co 194.  5 

Chrysler  Corporation 193.  5 

F.  W.  WoolworthCo 192.  3 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 192.  3 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 192.  0 

1  .\ssets  of  General  Motors  Acceptance  Corporation,  less  value  oftotal  capitalstock, 
plus  assets  of  General  Motors  Corporation. 

!  Assets  of  Koppers  Gas  &  Coke  Co.,  plus  assets  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel  Associates, 
plus  assets  of  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co.,  less  the  investment  of  Koppers  Gas  &  Coke 
Co.  in  the  latter  two  companies.  Fuel  Investment  .Associates,  a  lOO-percent-owned 
subsidiary  of  The  Koppers  Co.,  owned  56.7  percent  of  the  common  stock  of  Eastern 
Gas  &  Fuel  .Associates.  Another  21.1  percent  was  owned  by  Koppers  Gas  &  Coke 
Co.,  also  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  Koppers  Co.  The  Gas  &  Coke  Co. 
owned  more  than  98  percent  of  the  stock  of  Brooklyn  Borough  Gas  Co. 


T.\BLE  I.   Two  hundred  largest  nonfinaneial  corporations  in  the 
United  Slates  1935 — Continued 

INDUSTRIALS — cont  iuued 

Assets 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  of  America 189.  2 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 185.  1 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corporation 185.  0 

United  Fruit  Co 184.  9 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co 182.  8 

National  Steel  Corporation 180.  5 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co 17.5.  8 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co -. 174  5 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co 171.7 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 170.  5 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc 168.  7 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc 168.  5 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 168.  3 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co 163.  0 

United  States  Rubber  Co 159.  3 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation..  159.  1 

The  Pure  Oil  Co 157.2 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 153.  9 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 151.  7 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co . 151.  4 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co 142.  2 

Ohio  Oil  Co 139.  7 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 139.  3 

Loew's  Incorporated 128.  6 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications  Inc 128.6 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co 127.  1 

National  Biscuit  Co 124.  5 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 124.  0 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Co 123.  0 

The  Borden  Co 120.  1 

Paramount  Pictures,  Inc 118.  9 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co 118.  7 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co 118.  5 

Inland  Steel  Co 118.  3 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co 117.  7 

WheeUng  Steel  Corporation 113.  0 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 109.  7 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 109.  1 

Sun  Oil  Co 107.  1 

National  Lead  Co 104.  0 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 102.  5 

Crown  '/-ellerbach  Corporation 101.3 

Marshall  Field  &  Co 97.  0 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation 96.  4 

General  American  Transportation  Corporation 96.  3 

CraneCo 95.2 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc 94.  6 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Corporation 93.  0 

Continental  Oil  Co 91.  7 

Ainerican  Car  &  Foundry  Co 91.  2 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc 90.  5 

International  Shoe  Co 83.  2 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 82.  0 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc 79.9 

Deere  &  Co 79.7 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc 79.  2 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co 79.  1 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co 78.  2 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co 76.  4 

Brown  Co 76.  4 

J.  C.  Penney  Co 74.  4 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co 73.  7 
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Table  I.   Two-hundred  largest  nonfinancial  corporation  in  the 
United  States  1935 — Continued 

ixonsTRiALS — continued 

Assets 

AUis-Chaliners  Manufacturing  Co 73.2 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co 73.  0 

Columbia  Oil  &  Gasoline  Corporation 71.  8 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  (Md.) 71.  4 

American  Woolen  Co i 71.  0 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co -.-  70.  4 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 69.  7 

The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 69.  5 

American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corporation 69.  3 

General  Foods  Corporation 67.  9 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation 67.  4 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

.\merican  Telephone  &  Telegrapli  Co 3,998.  3 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc 1,377.  0 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corp 1,173.  8 

Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Properties  (estimated) '  1,125.  4 

Cities  Service  Co .--  1,113.  2 

The  North  American  Co.  (estimated).. '  1,042.  6 

The  United  Gas  Improvement  Co 812.  0 

American  Power  &  Light  Co *  795.  9 

International  Paper  &  Power  Co "  771.  2 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey 694.  0 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corporation ^  651.  5 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation 648.  0 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 647.  3 

Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co '  637.  3 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation 584.  7 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co 554.  8 

National  Power  &  Light  Co '  546.  S 

The  United  Light  &  Power  Co 537.  2 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corporation 489.  7 

.\morican  Gas  &  Electric  Co '  417.  7 


'  .\ssocialeil  Gas  &  Electric  Properties  i.s  a  Massachusetts  trust  controlling  the 
Associated  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  (assets  $1,016,705,000),  through  the  Associated  Securi- 
ties Corporation;  and  conlrollini;  the  New  England  Oas  &  Electric  Association 
(assets,  $108.5?J.OOO),  throuch  Manson  Securities.  Included  in  the  consolidated 
balance  sheet  of  the  Associated  Oas  <i  Electric  Co.  are  the  a.'iseis  of  the  Rochester  Gas 
A'  Electric  Corjwration.  All  the  voting  stock  of  this  corporation  is  owned  by  compa- 
nies in  the  Associated  Oas  &  Electric  System.  Control  of  the  corporation  has  been 
lodged  since  July  13, 1932,  in  a  voting  trust  dominated  by  Cha.se  National  Bank  and 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  The  trust  is  to  terminate  in  1«42  when  control 
will  revert  to  the  Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  The  assets  for  Rochester  Gas  & 
Electric  Corporation  tor  1935  were  $78,400,000. 

•  Assets  of  the  North  American  Co.,  plus  assets  of  the  North  .\morican  Light  & 
Power  Co.,  less  the  investment  of  the  former  in  the  latter. 

•  The  four  major  domestic  companies  in  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Group  are  listed 
ss  individual  corporations. 

•  .\s.sets  of  International  Paper  &  Power  Co.,  plus  assets  of  International  Hydro- 
Electric  System. 

'  As  revised  in  statement  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  June  22, 
1935.  The  company's  books  showed  total  as.sets,  less  dei)reciation,  of  $801,392,000. 
on  Dec.  31, 1934,  and  $793,237,000,  on  Dec.  31,  1936.  Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  is 
actually  controlled  by  the  H.  M.  Byllosby  Cor[)oration,  although  Moody's  credits 
the  control  to  United  States  Electric  Power  Corporation.  The  latter  elects  only  a 
minority  of  the  l)oard  of  Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 


Table  I.   Two-hundred  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  in  the 
United  States  1933 — Continued 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES — Continued 

Assets 

Middle  West  Corporation  (estimated) *  400.  0 

American  Water  Works  &  Electric  Co 396.  7 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co •  376.  4 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc 371.  7 

Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation 367.  2 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd 360.  2 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co -  341.  6 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co 327.  2 

Midland  United  Co.  (estimated) 'o  320.  0 

Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  Corporation 300.  4 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois »  226.  1 

Duke  Power  Co 213.  6 

The  Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co 211.  4 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation 194.  3 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston 181.  8 

Federal  Water  Service  Corporation 176.7 

Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Liglit  &  Power  Co.  of  Balti- 
more  160.  1 

Central  Public  Utility  Corporation "  151.  6 

Lone  Star  Gas  Corporation 134.  3 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 127.  6 

Hud.son  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co 125.  5 

The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 121.  8 

Chicago  Railways  Co 112.  0 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co 110.  6 

Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  (estimated) "  107.  2 

Portland  Electric  Power  Co 95.  0 

Community  Water  Service  Co 84.  5 

.Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co 80.  1 

Associated  Telephone  Utilities  Co 79.  4 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co 73.  0 

St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co 72.  8 

8  Company  was  reorganized  in  November  1935  after  going  into  receivership  in  1932. 
Assets  at  the  end  of  1936  were  reported  as  $444,187,000.  Since  no  important  additions 
or  subtractions  had  been  made  in  1936,  an  estimate  of  $400,000,000  tor  1935  and  1934 
seems  to  be  conservative. 

•  A  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  (National  Power  Survey,  Principal 
Electric  Utility  Systems  in  the  United  States,  Power  Series  No.  2,  1935)  showing  the 
corporate  relationships  of  the  principal  electric  utility  systems  in  the  United  States 
in  1035  shows  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.  owning  directly  '2H.5  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois,  and  30  0  percent  through  the 
Commonwealth  Subsidiary  Corporation,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary.  A  prospectus 
filed  with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  however,  shows  no  direct  stock- 
holding by  Commonwealth  Edison  in  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern  Illinois. 
Hence  both  are  included  as  separate  corporations. 

'« Company  went  into  hands  of  trustee  July  7, 1934.  No  balance  sheet  was  filed 
from  this  date  until  I5ec.  31, 1936.  On  that  date,  combined  assets  of  subsidiaries  were 
$318,000,000.  Estimate  was  made  by  interpolation  between  1933  figure  and  1936 
(isure. 

u  The  figures  here  given  are  for  the  assets  of  Consolidated  Electric  &  Gas  Co.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Central  Public  Utility  Corporation.  The  a.ssets  of  the 
latter  for  1935  were  $50,328,000,  of  which  $50,258,000  were  investments  in  Consolidated 
Electric  &  Oas  Co. 

'2  Total  assets  of  Third  .\ venue  Railway  Co.  less  depreciation,  plus  total  assets  of 
subsidiary  companies.  less  investment  of  Third  Avenue  Railway  Co.  in  "securities 
of  associated  companies,"  less  "advances  to  associated  companies,"  and  less  "mis- 
cellaneous investments." 
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Table  I — Tuo  hundred  largest  nonfinancial  corperations  in  the 
United  States  1935 — Continued 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES — Continued 

Assets 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co 72.  4 

The  Baltimore  Transit  Co 67.  7 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America 67.  3 

R.\ILROADS 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  (estimated) "  2.  863.  0 

The  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co.  (estimated) "  2,  356.  0 

Alleghany  Corporation  (estimated) "1,  739.  0 

Southern  Pacific  Co 1,  677.  7 

The  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  (estimated) '^  i    152.  1 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co  (estimated) '*  1,  131.  2 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co 1,  118.  3 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway  Co 1,  091.  6 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 1,  069.  6 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co.  (estimated) '*  786.  5 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  and  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 699.  5 

The  IlUnois  Central  R.  R.  Co 656.8 

Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 617.  3 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co -..■_ 598.  2 

13  To  allow  for  unconsolidated  subsidiaries,  in  1929  ttie  total  asset  figure  given  in 
Moody's  was  increased  by  a  small  i>ercentage.  The  1935  figure  was  increased  by  the 
same  percentage. 

1*  Total  assets,  less  reserve  for  depreciation,  of  New  York,  Chicago  &  &t.  Louis 
E.  E.  Co.;  The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  Ry.  Co.;  Erie  R.  R.  Co.;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Ey.  Co.;  and  the  Pere  Marquette  Ry.  Co. 

15  Total  assets,  plus  50  percent  of  total  assets  of  Chicago,  BurUngton  &  Quincy  R.  R. 
Co.,  and  60  percent  of  total  assets  of  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  Ry.  Co.  These 
two  companies  are  controlled  jointly  by  the  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co.  and  Northern 
Pacific  Ry.  Co. 

»  Assets  of  Atlantic  Coast  Line  R  R.  Co.,  less  depreciation,  plus  assets  of  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  E.  E.  Co.,  less  depreciation. 


Table  I. — Two  hundred  largest  nonfinancial  corperations  in  the 
United  States  1935 — Continued 

railroads — continued 

Assets 

Southern  Railway  Co 587.  1 

The  New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  R.  R.  Co 535.  9 

Reading  Co.  (estimated) "495.3 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  Co 481.  2 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 467.  9 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Railway  Co 417.  9 

Wabash  Railway  Co 318.  6 

Boston  &  Maine  R.  R.  Co 295.  4 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 272.  1 

Missouri-  Kansas-Texas  R.  R.  Co 249.  6 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Co 235.  8 

The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western  Railroad  Co 233.  1 

Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Co 217.  0 

The  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation  (estimated) '*  196.  8 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co  ._  176.  4 

Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co 168.  1 

The  Virginian  Ry.  Co 153.  4 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co 141.  3 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co 131.  3 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co 123.  2 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co 91.4 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R.  Co 88.9 

Chicago  &  Eastern  lUinois  Ry.  Co 80.  2 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis "  77.  0 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co 72.  0 

»^  -\ssets  of  Reading  Co.,  less  depreciation,  plus  assets  of  Central  R.  R.  Co.  of  New 
Jersey,  less  investment  of  Reading  Co.  in  affiliated  companies. 

•'  Total  assets  of  Western  Pacific  R.  R.  Corporation,  less  investment  in  Western 
Pacific  R.  R.  Co..  plus  total  assets  of  Western  Pacific  R.  E.  Co.,  less  depreciation. 

"  Owned  by  15  roads  which  use  the  terminals  in  St.  Louis. 


APPENDIX    11.  — ASSETS    AND    INCOME    OF    200    LARGEST    NON- 
FINANCIAL   AND   50   LARGEST   FINANCIAL   CORPORATE  UNITS^ 


PART  I     NONFINANCIAL  CORPORATIONS 


1.  Methods  and  Procedures 
Definitions 

In  the  basic  data  lor  tliis  study,  ft  corporation  is 
simply  a  corjxiiate  unit  filing:  an  income-tax  return 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  some  years 
corporations  were  permitted  to  submit  consolidated 
income-tax  returns,  and  hence  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  which  included  all  subsiiliaries,  95  per- 
cent or  more  of  whose  voting  stock  was  held  by  the 
parent  or  other  9")  percent-controlled  subsidiaries  of  the 
same  parent.  All  such  subsidiaries  whose  returns  were 
consolidated  with  those  of  their  parents  arc  herein 
called  con  solid  at  I  (I  subsidiaries. 

When  the  term  200  corporations  is  used  in  this  study 
what  is  intended  is  really  200  corporate  units  of  control, 
and  consolidatetl  subsidiaries  are  therefore  included. 
In  considering  units  of  control,  all  subsidiaries  controlled 
should  be  included.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission considers  the  ownersliip  of  over  50  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  a  sufficient  condition  to  call  u  corpora- 
tion a  subsidiary.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission is  legally  permitted  to  call  any  company  an 
"actively  controlled"  subsidiary  if  there  is  any  evidence 
that  actual  control  is  exercised,  whether  50  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  is  held  by  the  parent  or  not.  In 
practice,  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmiission 
ordinarily  uses  the  term  to  apply  to  companies  50  per- 
cent or  more  of  whose  voting  stock  is  held  by  one  cor- 
porate unit  of  control.  All  such  companies,  however, 
do  not  appear  upon  their  records.  In  this  report  all 
companies  in  which  a  majority  of  the  voting  stock  is 
held  by  any  corporation  or  combination  of  corporations 
in  or  controlled  by  the  200  largest  are  called  subsidi- 
aries. If  the  income  tax  return  of  such  a  company  is 
not  consolidated  with  that  of  its  parent  it  is  called  an 
unconsolidated  subsidiary.  A  corporation,  then,  is  a  cor- 
porate unit  of  control  and  is  composed  of  a  parent 
corporation,  its  consolidated  subsidiaries,  if  any,  and 
its  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  wliich  meet  the  majority 
control  criterion.  Actually  there  may  be,  and  un- 
doubtedly often  are,  other  actively  controlled  corpora- 

'  Apiendix  n  was  prepared  by  Ezra  Glaser  and  Betti  Goldwasser;  some  pre- 
liminary work  done  by  Robert  L.  Smilh.  While  all  of  the  data  in  this  appendix 
have  been  compiled  directly  from  income-tax  records  except  where  specifically  staled 
otherwise,  the  returns  to  he  compiled  have  been  selected  and  classifierl  on  the  basis  of 
independent  information  derived  from  other  sources  so  that  the  compiled  figures  are 
nowhere  available  in  the  published  or  unpublished  records  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue. 


tions  in  the  unit,  but  this  criterion  does  not  class  them 
as  subsidiaries.  They  are,  therefore,  excluded  from 
the  corporation,  as  here  defined,  and  so  from  the  totals 
for  the  200  largest. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  employing  this 
definition  of  subsidiary  there  is  no  intention  to  imply 
that  a  given  proportion  of  stock  ownersldp  carries 
with  it  actual  control.  Majority  stock  ownersliip  is  an 
indication  of  ability  to  control,  but  is  evidence  neither 
of  the  minimum  amount  of  ownership  necessary  for 
control  nor  yet  of  complete  domination.  Defining 
subsidiary  in  this  way  carries  no  im])lications  of  comjilete 
ownersliip.  A  parent  may  actually  control  the  policies 
of  a  subsidiary  even  if  it  owns  much  less  than  50  percent 
of  its  assets.  Majority  stock  ownership  is  assumed  to 
be  evidence  of  abihty  to  control,  not  of  actual  control, 
nor  of  complete  ownership. 

From  {)riictical  considerations  of  statistical  procedure 
and  wilii  a  limited  amount  of  time  and  clerical  assistance 
available,  all  unconsoUdated  subsidiaries  with  total 
assets  under  10  million  dollars  in  1933  were  eliminated 
from  the  tabulation  of  the  200,  no  matter  what  percent 
of  the  voting  stock  was  owned  by  the  parent.  The 
consolidated  subsidiaries  were  includcMJ,  however,  since 
their  assets  could  not  be  isolated  from  those  of  the 
parent  corporation  in  the  consolidated  returns. 

I'or  1929  a  corresponding  minimum  for  total  assets 
was  derived,  the  figure  beijig  close  to  14  million  dollars. 
All  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  below  the  minimum  were 
discarded.  The  details  of  the  method  of  arriving  at  the 
corresponding  minimum  for  1929  and  its  interpretation 
are  to  be  found  in  section  3. 

Di'rivation  of  I.i.sts  of  200  Largest 
Corporations  in  1929  and  1933 

The  lists  of  the  200  largest  corporations  were  deter- 
mined independently  for  1929  and  1933.  They  were 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  total  assets  shown  by  corporate 
returns  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  Liternal  Revenue  plus 
totiil  assets  of  all  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with 
assets  of  more  than  the  minimum  described  in  the 
previous  section.  Pure  holding  companies  and  financial 
companies  were  excluded,  unless  they  were  subsidiaries 
of  parents  on  the  list. 

While  this  report  uses  total  assets  minus  taxable  in- 
vestments as  a  general  measure  of  size,-  the  lists  were 


!  See  section  4  for  the  signifieance  of  this  measure  of  size. 
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compiled  on  tlie  basis  of  total  assets  (including  taxable 
investments).  The  use  of  total  assets  results  in  the 
inclusion  of  some  companies  which  would  have  been  too 
small  had  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  been 
the  criterion  of  choice.  Certain  other  companies, 
whose  taxable  investments  formed  a  smaller  proportion 
of  their  total  assets,  were  excluded  from  the  200  because 
their  total  assets  were  not  large  enough.  Therefore, 
the  list  compiled  is  not  actually  the  200  largest  meas- 
ured by  total  assets  less  taxable  investments.^ 

The  procedure  for  deriving  the  lists  was  as  follows: 

For  1929,  the  returns  of  nonfinancial  corporations 
with  assets  of  50  milhon  dollars  or  more  were  inspected, 
and  the  companies  arranged  in  order  of  size.  This  list 
was  supplemented  by  comparisons 'with  hsts  of  large 
companies  from  other  sources,  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  Moody's  Manuals.  This 
cross-comparison  acted  as  a  dragnet  for  corporations 
which  submitted  no  balance  sheets,  and  consequently 
no  figure  for  total  assets,  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue.  The  250  largest  corporations,  measured  by 
total  assets,  were  chosen  for  further  inspection.  (Con- 
soHdated  subsidiaries  were  included,  by  necessity,  in 
these  corporations.) 

The  same  sources  were  used  to  check  all  nonfinancial 
corporations  with  assets  over  $14,023,000  for  which 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  data  were  available,  to 
discover  subsidiaries  of  the  250  largest  corporations  with 
total  assets  over  the  minunmn.  A  compilation  of  total 
assets  for  each  of  the  250  largest  corporations  and  its 
unconsohdated  subsidiaries  with  assets  over  $14,023,000 
was  made.  From  this,  the  200  largest  corporations 
were  selected,  measuring  size  by  the  siun  of  the  assets  of 
each  parent  and  its  imconsoUdated  subsidiaries  with 
assets  over  the  minimum. 

Essentially  the  same  procedure  was  used  for  1933, 
except  that  the  minimum  for  unconsolidated  subsidi- 
aries was  set  at  10  million  dollars  (10  million  dollars 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  total  assets  in  1933  as 
$14,023,000  did  to  total  assets  in  1929),  and  the  records 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  were  used  to 
supplement  the  other  sources  consulted. 

An  important  exceptional  case  *  should  be  noted. 
One  large  corporation,  with  assets  of  over  three  billion 
dollars,  according  to  Moody's  Manuals,  did  not  submit 
a  balance  sheet  in  1933.  The  procedure  of  searching 
through  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  materials  for  cor- 
porations with  large  total  assets  failed  to  reveal  a 
balance  sheet  for  this  corporation,  although  the  corpora- 
tion had  submitted  a  return.    Since  the  company  did  file  a 

'  See  p.  2S2  for  an  appraisal  of  the  error  thus  introduced. 

*  A  further  exceptional  case,  in  both  1929  and  1933.  is  that  of  a  company  which 
existed  on  paper  only,  representing  a  proposed  merger  through  exchange  of  securities, 
of  two  large  existing  companies  and  their  subsidiaries.  Actually,  the  merger  was 
never  completed;  for  the  purposes  of  this  tabulation,  however,  the  two  independent 
companies  were  considered  as  active  subsidiaries  of  an  inactive  parent  (the  paper  com- 
pany) which  had  no  income  statement  or  balance  sheet  apart  from  its  subsidiaries. 
The  two  companies  were  operated  as  a  unit. 


balance  sheet  in  1929,  its  absence  from  the  1933  list  was 
conspicuous.  Estimates  of  its  1933  balance-sheet 
items  had  been  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
by  combining  the  balance-sheet  items  of  its  constituent 
companies,  and  these  figures  were  used,  as  omission 
of  the  company  and  its  subsidiaries  would  have  caused 
a  serious  distortion  in  the  total  asset  item  for  the  200 
largest  corporations — a  difference  of  over  3  percent. 

Comparison  of  the  1929  and  1933  Hsts  of  the  200 
largest  corporate  miits  M-ith  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  lists  of  the  largest  corporate  units  compiled  di- 
rectly from  Moody's  Manuals  and  discussed  in  Ap- 
pendix 10  did  not  disclose  any  other  case  in  which  a 
very  large  corporation  failed  to  file  a  balance  sheet  in 
the  years  mentioned.  If  a  small  company,  near  the 
lower  limits  set  by  the  total  assets  criterion,  failed  to 
submit  a  balance  sheet  but  was  on  a  list  compiled  from 
other  sources,  it  made  little  difference  if  it  was  omitted 
and  another  small  company  substituted.  The  dis- 
crepancy which  may  have  been  introduced  in  this  way 
is  undoubtedly  smaller  than  the  error  which  would 
have  been  involved  in  an  estimate  of  the  missing 
balance-sheet  items  for  companies  which  did  not  sub- 
mit them. 

The  Usts  therefore  include: 

(a)  The  200  largest  nonfinancial  parent  corporations 
in  each  year,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  total  assets  as  shown 
by  the  consolidated  returns,  plus  total  assets  of  all  un- 
consolidated subsidiaries  with  total  assets  over  the 
minimum; 

{h)  Subsidiaries  of  the  200  largest  parent  corpora- 
tions whose  returns  are  consolidated  with  those  of  their 
parents.  (Parent  companies  were  allowed  to_  submit 
consolidated  returns  for  all  subsidiaries  over  which  they 
had  95  percent  or  more  control,  measured  by  ownership 
of  voting  stock,  but  this  was  not  compulsory.  As  a 
result,  some  subsidiaries  subject  to  95-100  percent  con- 
trol are  probably  not  included.  Subsidiaries  thus  con- 
solidated may  be  of  any  size,  and  the  majority  have 
smaller  total  assets  than  the  minimum)  • 

(c)  Subsidiaries,  showing  assets  greater  than  the 
minimmn,  which  did  not  submit  consolidated  returns. 
Control  of  these  by  the  parents  ranged  from  50  to  100 
percent. 

The  procedure  employed  probably  understates  the 
200  largest  corporations,  as  no  unconsolidated  sub- 
sidiaries were  included  in  the  200  unless  balance  sheets 
were  submitted  for  them.  That  several  such  omissions 
were  made  is  obvious  from  the  most  cursory  search  of 
Moody's  Manuals.  Other  omissions  may  have  been 
made  because  the  information  on  stock  control  in  the 
sources  consulted  did  not  reveal  all  the  corporations 
which  should  have  been  classified  as  subsidiaries  by 
the  present  definition.  Where  the  subsidiary  status 
of  a  company  was  doubtful,  the  error  is  deliberately  on 
the  side  of  conservatism.  While  the  influence  of  miss- 
ing companies  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately, 
the  errors  of  omission  were  estimated  to  be  very  small. 
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From  the  discussion  above  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be  one  or  two  more  or  less  than  200  corporations 
on  the  list.  The  fonner  is  hkely  if  a  corporation  has 
been  counted  as  a  subsidiary  which  should  have  been 
considered  uule])endent.  The  latter  is  likely  if  a  cor- 
poration has  been  counted  as  independent  when  it 
should  have  been  considered  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the 
corporations  on  the  list.  The  error  thus  introduced  is 
of  slight  importance.  The  ten  smallest  companies  on 
the  list  contributed  only  1.0  percent  to  total  assets  of 
the  200  in  1929,  and  0.9  percent  in  1933.'^  Omission  or 
adthtion  of  one  or  two  cori)orations  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  list  woidd  therefore  subtract  or  add  a  very  small 
licrcentage  of  the  total  assets,  and  this  percentage 
would  be  well  within  the  range  of  error  of  the  stmly. 
Similarly,  if  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  have  been 
omitted  because  o(  missing  balance  sheets  or  insufli- 
cient  infonnation  in  the  sources  consulted,  the  choice  of 
the  200  companies  may  have  been  affected.  Again,  the 
comjiiinies  affected  would  probably  be  near  the  border- 
line, and  the  error  woiikl  be  insignificant.  A  rough 
guess  puts  the  error  due  to  these  sources  at  something 
less  than  2  percent,  i)robabh-  in  the  direction  of  under- 
statement, as  classification  of  the  companies  as  sub- 
sidiaries was  made  as  conservative  as  possible. 

Classification  by  Industrial  Group 

The  breakdown  of  the  list  of  corporations  into  indus- 
trial groups  can  be  com])are(l  with  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  classification,  as  follows: 

All  nonfinancial  corporations  include  corporations 
classified  in  Statistics  of  Income  under  the  heading 
"Aggregate",  less  those  classified  under  "P^inance". 

Manufacturing  is  classified  by  the  same  definition  as 
"Total  manufacturing"  in  Statistics  of  Income. 

Transportation  and  other  public  utilities  are  classi- 
fied by  the  same  title  ii\  Statistics  oj  Income.  This 
classification  has  been  broken  down  for  the  present 
tabulation  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue's subclassifications,  "Transportation  and  related 
activities"  and  "Other  i)ublic  utilities",  as  shown  in 
table  14  of  the  19.33  Statistics  of  Income.^ 

"Other  nonfinancial  corporations"  include  corpora- 
tions classified  in  Stati-itics  of  Income  under  the  headings 
"Agriculture  and  related  industries,"  "Mining  and 
quarrying",  "Construction",  "Trade",  "Ser\-ice",  and 
"Nature  of  business  not  given." 

The  correspondence  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  industrial  classification  was  maintained  for  the 
calculation  of  concentration  ratios. 

ConsoUdated  subsidiaries  are,  of  course,  subject  to 
the  industrial  classification  of  their  parents.  This  is 
true  both  for  the  tabulations  of  the  200  corporations 
and  for  Statistics  of  Iticome.     UnconsoUdated  subsid- 

5  Four  otlier  items  were  investigated  and  showed  substantially  the  same  percent 
contribution  for  the  10  smallest  corporations. 

6  The  tables  in  S(a/i>/ics  of  Income  which  were  used  to  derive  the  concentration 
ratios  did  not  have  this  breakdown.  The  necessary  totals  were  taken  from  office 
worksheets  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 


iaries  were  tabulated  for  the  200  according  to  the 
industry  of  their  parents.  This  is  not  true  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  practice;  for  ta.x  purposes  these 
subsidiaries  are  independent  and  hence  are  classified 
independently.  This  difference  in  classification  dis- 
torts the  concentration  ratios  of  the  industrial  groups 
by  an  unknown  amount.  No  evidence  of  change  in 
bias  could  be  found  over  the  period  1929-33. 

The  number  of  parent  corporations  in  the  200  in- 
cluded in  each  industrial  group  in  each  year,  and  the 
corresponding  information  for  unconsolidated  subsitl- 
iaries,  are  shown  in  table  I  together  with  the  percentage 
tlistribution  of  the  corporations  by  industrial  group. 

T.\BLE  I. — Number  and  percentage  distribution  of  returns  of 
parents  and  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  tabulated  for  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations,  by  i7idustrial  groups,  1929 
and  1933  > 
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100 
100 

100 

100 
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82 
44 
126 

78 
53 

131 

41.0 
17.1 

92 
201 
293 

96 
218 
314 

46.0 
77.9 

49 

77 
128 

48 
96 
144 

24.5 
29.8 

43 
124 
167 

48 
122 
170 

21.5 
48.1 

26 
13 
39 

28 

9 

35 

13.0 
5.0 

Unconsolidated  subsidi- 

All  returns. ...... 

27.5 

64.0 

27.5 

36.5 

8.5 

1933 

39.0 
18.9 
27.3 

48.0 
77.9 
65.4 

24.0 
34.3 
30.0 

24.0 
43.6 

13.0 
3.2 

Unconsolidated  subsidi- 
aries  

All  returns. 

35.4 

7.3 

'  The  200  largest  corporations  in  1929  and  1933  are  not  Identical.    See  preceding 
page. 

The  Items  Tabulated 

The  items  tabulated  have  been  defined,  where  neces- 
sary, in  footnotes  to  the  tables.  They  are  comparable 
to  items  in  Statistics  of  Income.  Further  description 
follows: 

(a)  Inventories. — Although  Statistics  of  Income  shows 
a  total  for  inventories  for  all  corporations  submitting 
balance  sheets,  the  total  does  not  represent  comparable 
contributions  from  the  various  industrial  groups,  be- 
cause of  the  different  usage  of  the  word  "inventory"  by 
them.  E-xcept  for  one  classification,  the  term  primarily 
signifies  inventory  to  be  sold.  For  transportation  and 
other  public  utilities,  the  term  is  used  primarily  to 
represent  inventory  for  use  (actually  working  capital 
in  the  form  of  fuel  supplies,  reserves  of  equipment,  etc.). 
For  transportation  and  other  public  utilities  it  repre- 
sents an  asset  item  which  is  not  comparable  in  economic 
significance  to  the  same  asset  item  for  other  industrial 
classifications. 

(?)  Taxable  investments. — This  item  is  comparable  to 
the  item  "Investments  other  than  tax-e.xempt"  in 
Statistics  of  Income.     Stocks  of  corporations  were  in- 
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eluded  in  this  elassification  because  the  securities  them- 
selves were  not  tax-exempt.  Dividends  paid  on  these 
stocks  to  individuals  were  taxable.  However,  the  tax 
laws  did  not  require  dividends  to  be  included  in  the 
taxable  income  of  a  corporation  in  the  period  studied. 
Hence,  "Taxable  investments"  includes  all  investments 
except  the  obligations  of  political  units,  although  actu- 
ally corporations  did  not  pay  income  tax  on  dividends 
received  from  corporate  stocks. 

((•)  Miscellaneous  assets. — Miscellaneous  assets  is,  for 
the  200  and  for  Statistics  of  Income,  a  remainder,  derived 
by  subtracting  the  specific  asset  items  from  total  assets. 
Wlien  the  balance-sheet  statements  are  given  in  detail 
by  a  company,  miscellaneous  assets  represents  primarily 
good  will  and  patent  rights,  and  certain  liquid  assets  not 
elsewhere  listed.  However,  for  those  corporations 
which  submit  sketchy  balance  sheets,  miscellaneous 
assets  may  contain  in  whole  or  in  part  asset  items  which 
should  be  reported  elsewhere  in  the  balance  sheet. 
The  figures  tabulated  are  comparable  to  Statistics  oj 
Incoryie  for  this  item;  the  sole  difficulty  lies  in  inter- 
preting the  totals  for  the  item. 

(d)  Total  assets  less  taxable  inrestments. — As  has  been 
mentioned,  this  item  is  considered  more  indicative  of 
the  assets  controlled  by  a  corporation  than  total  assets. 
Total  assets  is  subject  to  a  hea^'y  inflation  because  of 
security  holdings  of  related  corporations,  but  the  worst 
part  of  this  duplication  of  assets  is  removed  by  sub- 
tracting taxable  investments.  Further  comment  will  be 
found  in  section  4. 

(e)  Eeceipts. — The  item  tabulated  as  receipts  repre- 
sents the  combination  of  gross  sales  (where  inventories 
are  an  income-determuiing  factor)  with  receipts  from 
other  operations.  This  seems  desirable  because  of  the 
arbitrary  division  of  these  two  items  in  Statistics  of 
Income.  According  to  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
practice,  income  of  transportation  and  other  public 
utilities,  and  of  finance  companies,  is  never  classified  as 
gross  sales,  no  matter  what  the  source,  even  when  it 
results  from  sales  of  inventory.  The  difficulty  of 
comparing  receipts  for  the  various  industrial  groups 
when  the  rigid  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  practice  is 
followed  makes  it  ad\asable  to  sum  the  two  items. 

(f)  Income  tax. — It  should  be  remembered  that  ex- 
cess-profits taxes  were  not  paid  before  1933,  and  are 
therefore  not  included  with  income  tax  before  that  year. 
For  1933,  the  Federal  income  tax  and  the  excess-profits 
tax  were  summed,  as  both  are  taxes  on  income.  The 
tax  thus  paid  is  paid  on  an  income  larger  than  that 
revealed  in  the  item  tabulated  as  statutory  net  income 
less  statutorv  net  deficit  in  Statistics  of  Income.''     The 


'  The  accompanying  tables  include  compiled  net  profit  or  loss,  which  differs  from 
statutory  net  income  in  that  it  includes  interest  on  tax-exempt  investments  and  divi- 
dends received.  Statutory  net  income  less  statutory  net  deficit  may  easily  be 
computed  from  the  accompanying  tables  by  subtracting  tax-exempt  interest  and 
dividends  received  from  compiled  net  profit  or  loss. 


result  of  subtracting  the  deficit  is  to  conceal  the  amount 
of  income  actually  taxed. 

{g)  Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  inrestments. — The 
relation  of  tliis  item  to  the  actual  holdmgs  of  tax-exempt 
investments  as  shown  by  balance  sheets  is  not  clear. 
The  balance-sheet  item  represents  the  estimated  values 
of  holdings  as  of  December  31.  The  interest  recorded 
is  an  income  item  covering  the  whole  year,  and  does 
not,  of  course,  necessarily  correspond  to  security  hold- 
ings of  a  given  date.  It  is,  however,  an  absolute  and 
measurable  quantity,  unhke  the  value  of  holdings  of 
tax-exempt  mvestments.  The  totals  for  the  latter  de- 
pend on  the  basis  used  for  valuation. 

Two  other  items  mcluded  in  the  accompanying  tables 
were  derived  from  items  recorded  on  tax  returns  and 
in  Statistics  of  Income.  A  measure  of  the  income  from 
operations  was  derived  by  combining  compiled  net 
profit  and  interest  paid,  and  subtracting  from  the  result 
income  tax,  interest  received  on  taxable  investments, 
interest  received  on  tax-exempt  investments,  and  cash 
dividends  received.  Tins  amounts  to  taxable  (or  stat- 
utory) net  income,  which  is  not  tabidated,  plus  interest 
paid,  less  income  tax,  less  interest  received  on  taxable 
mvestments. 

A  measure  of  corporate  savings  was  also  derived. 
This  equaled  compiled  net  profit,  less  income  and  excess- 
profits  taxes  paid,  less  cash  dividends  paid.  This  item 
is  frequently  negative,  showing  that  dividends  were 
paid  out  of  reserves,  not  out  of  cm-rent  income. 

Tabulation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  Data 

The  income-statement  and  balance-sheet  items  were 
tabulated  for  1929  and  1933  for  the  200  largest  non- 
financial  corporations  by  industrial  group,  and  for  their 
unconsolidated  subsidiaries,  arranged  by  the  industrial 
group  of  the  parent.  Totals  were  computed  for  each 
item  for  each  industrial  group,  and  these  were  summed 
to  give  the  total  for  the  200. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  records  from  wliich 
the  tabulations  were  made  were  compiled  from  data 
available  in  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Income  Tax 
Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  wliich  were 
compiled  from  unaudited  returns.  Tables  in  Statistics 
of  Income  are  compiled  from  the  same  records,  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  comparability  from  tliis  source.  However, 
should  the  returns  of  large  corporations  be  more  likely 
to  be  subjected  to  change  after  auditmg  than  the  returns 
of  smaller  corporations,  it  becomes  apparent  that  the 
totals  from  audited  returns  would  show  a  much  greater 
percentage  change  from  the  present  totals  for  the  200 
than  for  all  nonfinancial  corporations.  No  quantita- 
tive estimate  of  the  sliift  can  be  made.  In  tliis  case,  it 
is  probable  that  the  concentration  ratios  for  certain 
income  items  would  be  raised. 
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Tlio  totals  fnmi  the  tabulutions  for  both  years  are 
prosoiitcd  in  table  II,  for  the  200  hirjiest  nonfinanrial 
corporations,  and  in  tabic  111,  for  the  2()0,  by  industrial 
group. 

Adjustment  of  the  Tabulated  Totals 
for  Unconsolidalod  Sulisidiaries  with 
Total  Assets  Below  the  Minimum 

It  was  explained  above  tliat  all  unconsolidated  sub- 
sidiaries below  certain  sizes  were,  uitentionally  omitted 
from  the  tabulations.  From  the  present  deluiition  of 
subsidiaiy  it  is  obvious  that  this  omission  understates 
the  totals  for  tlie  200  largest  corporations  in  both  1929 
and  1933.  Therefore,  a  method  of  adjusting  for  this 
omission  was  devised.  A  study  of  the  frequency  distri- 
butions of  all  unconsolidated  std)sidianes  tabulated  by 
total  asset  class  was  made  for  total  assets  and  capital 
assets  in  1933.  However,  no  definite  configuration  for 
the  eiuls  of  the  frequency  curves  could  be  inferred  \vith 
certainty.  The  average  of  the  next  few  asset  classes 
above  the  minima  for  1929  and  1933  was  therefore  used 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  totals  for  various  items. 
The  rest  of  the  items  were  adjusted  a  similar  percentage.* 

These  adjustments  were  expressed  as  increments  and 
entered  on  tables  II  and  Til  along  with  the  adjusted 
and  luuitljusted  totals. 

Adjustment  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  Balance-Sheet  Items 
for  Corporations  not  Submitting 
Balance  .Sheets 

All  corporations  wliich  submit  income-tax  retmns  file 
income  statements.  Hence  the  totals  for  income  state- 
ment items  for  all  nonfinancial  corporations  in  Statistics 
of  Income  are  complete.  However,  it  is  not  compulsory 
to  file  balance  sheets,  and  some  companies  do  not. 
Stati.stics  of  Income  totals  for  balance-sheet  items  must 
therefore  be  adjusted  for  this  understatement.  For 
1931-33  income-statement  items  are  available  for  all 
corporations  submitting  returns  and  all  corporations 
submitting  balance  sheets.  It  was  assumed  that  the 
percentage  understatement  for  any  balance-sheet  item 
was  the  same  as  the  percentage  understatement  (deter- 
mined from  Statistics  of  Income)  for  a  related  income- 
statement  item.  Special  assumptions  had  to  be  made 
for  transportation  cor])orations  and  other  public  utilities 
for  all  years,  and  for  all  balance-sheet  items  in  1929  and 
1930.  These  are  fully  discussed  in  section  2  of  tliis 
appendix. 

Derivation  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Concentration  Ratios 

The  statistic  designed  to  measure  the  concentration 
of  control  is  called  the  concentration  ratio.     It  is  simply 


*  See  section  3. 
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the  ratio  of  the  total  for  the  200  largest  corporations 
to  the  total  for  all  corporations  expressed  as  a  percent. 
The  ratio  is  computeil  after  the  adjustments  for  missmg 
balance  sheets  and  for  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  have 
been  made.  It  was  computed  for  all  j'ears,  all  items, 
and  all  industrial  groups  showTi  on  the  basic  tables. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  statistic  measures 
not  the  concentration  of  ownership  but  the  concentra- 
tion of  control  in  the  200  largest  corporate  units 
of  the  various  income-statement  and  balance-sheet 
items.  In  some  cases  the  concentration  ratio  is  prop- 
erly more  than  100.  This  is  true  of  net-income  and 
profit  figures  where  both  negative  ami  positive  figures 
go  into  the  totals;  a  concentration  ratio  greater  than 
100  shows  that  the  200  largest  made  more  net  income 
or  profit  than  all  corporations.  Similarly  in  these 
items  some  negative  concentration  ratios  appear. 
These  arise  from  the  apphcation  of  the  elementary 
rules  for  algebraic  signs  and  they  indicate  that  the  total 
for  the  200  largest  has  a  difl'erent  sign  than  the  total 
for  all  corporations.  The  200  report  a  loss,  while  all 
corporations  as  a  group  report  a  gain,  or  vice  versa. 

In  some  cases  the  concentration  ratio  is  more  than 
100  in  an  item  where  negative  figures  are  not  possible. 
This  inconsistency  appears  in  cash  dividends  received 
and  miscellaneous  assets,  and  it  indicates  inaccurate 
data.  Neither  of  these  items  yields  concentration  ratios 
of  importance;  they  are  used  in  the  derivation  of  other 
figiu'cs  whose  concentration  ratios  are  of  significance. 
In  each  case  the  inaccurate  figures  contributed  only  a 
small  percent  to  the  total  for  the  derived  figures. 
Hence  a  moderate  error  in  small  items  was  translated 
into  a  small  or  insignificant  error  in  a  large  item. 
\Yliere  a  concentration  ratio  is  more  than  100  in  an 
item  having  no  negative  values  it  is  likely  tiuit  the 
true  concentration  ratio  is  very  large  and  a  moderate 
error  in  the  ratio  suffices  to  raise  it  over  100  and  give 
the  appearance  of  extraordinary  inaccuracy. 

Wliere  the  concentration  ratio  is  ecpial  to  100  and  the 
figures  used  to  compute  the  ratio  were  small  it  is  obvious 
that  the  ratio  is  C(pial  to  100  plus  or  minus  rounding 
errors.  For  example,  where  the  estimated  ratio  comes 
out  10/10  (e(|ual  to  100  percent),  the  true  ratio  must 
be  somewhere  between  90.5  percent  and  100  percent. 

The  concentration  ratios  in  the  two  parts  of  table  II 
are  comparable;  the  relative  concentration  of  control 
for  the  200  largest  corporations  may  be  compared  for 
1929  and  1933.  However,  in  table  III  the  two  parts 
are  not  comparable  as  measures  of  the  degree  of  con- 
centration for  the  several  industrial  groups  in  1929  and 
1933.  In  each  case  the  totals  for  industrial  groups  are 
for  all  companies  in  that  groitp  on  the  list  of  the  200 
largest.  These  numbers  are  not  the  same  for  1929  and 
1933.  •  Table  V  was  compiled  to  show  the  change  in  the 
degree   of   concentration   by   mdustrial   groups   for   a 
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constant    number    of    corporations    in    each    industrial 
group.     This  table  is  discussed  below. 

The  Derivation  of  Table  IV 

Three  important  asset  items  were  studied  for  the 
years  1930-32,  as  well  as  1929  and  1933.  Total  assets, 
capital  assets,  and  total  assets  less  taxable  invest- 
ments were  estimated  for  the  intervening  years  from 
the  tabulated  totals  for  1929  and  1933. 

A  chain  index  was  computed  for  the  period  1929-33 
from  data  showing  the  percent  change  from  year  to 
year  of  a  list  of  identical  companies  hi  each  industrial 
group.  Tills  index  was  applied  to  the  tabulated  totals 
for  each  of  the  three  items  for  each  of  the  four  industrial 
groups.  The  resultuig  estimates  by  industrial  groups 
were  summed  to  get  the  estimates  for  the  200  largest. 
Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  sample  for  taxable 
investments  in  the  intervening  years  tliis  item  was  not 
estimated  separately.  Total  assets  less  taxable  invest- 
ments were  estimated  directly,  using  the  same  chain 
indexes  as  were  used  to  estimate  total  assets. 

The  lists  of  the  200  largest  corporations  for  the  three 
interpolated  years  were  never  compiled,  but  the  esti- 
mated totals  are  presented  in  table  IV.  The  totals 
for  1929  and  1933  were  adjusted  for  the  omission  of 
"small"  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  before  the  inter- 
polation was  made.  Consequently  there  is  an  implicit 
adjustment  for  the  estimates  of  the  intervening  years, 
ranging  between  the  adjustments  of  the  end  years. 

The  adjustment  for  missuig  balance  sheets  is  made 
as  described  above.  The  concentration  ratios  are 
presented  in  the  table  and  they  show  the  movement 
over  the  5-year  period.  The  details  of  the  interpolation 
are  discussed  in  section  5  of  this  appendix. 

The  Derivation  of  Table  V 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  section  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  concentration  ratios  that  the  ratios  for  the 
industrial  groups  were  not  comparable  for  the  2  years 
shown  in  table  III  because  of  the  changing  number  of 
corporations  in  the  200  largest  that  fell  into  each 
industrial  group.  This  difficulty  was  overcome  by 
deriving  a  new  set  of  totals  for  1929  and  1933  in  which 
the  same  number  of  companies  was  used  for  each  indus- 
trial group.**  This  was  done  for  the  same  three  asset 
items  as  were  shown  m  table  IV. 

These  totals  were  corrected  for  the  omission  of 
unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with  total  assets  below 
the  minima  for  the  2  years.  The  same  adjustment 
mcrement  as  was  used  for  the  uidustrial  groups  in 
table  III  was  assumed  to  apply  to  these  new  tabulated 
totals.     In  other  words,  it  was  assumed  that  the  sub- 

^»  The  largest  multiple  of  five  that  could  be  used.  The  actual  companies  were  not 
necessarily  identical  for  the  2  years.  The  discarded  companies  were  the  smallest 
ones  in  the  industrial  groups  in  the  respective  years. 


traction  of  the  few  smallest  corporations  in  each  indus- 
trial group  would  not  dimmish  the  contribution  of  the 
unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with  total  assets  below  the 
muiunum  figure. 

The  adjusted  totals  by  industrial  groups  for  all 
corporations  filing  balance  sheets,  are  the  same  figures 
as  appear  in  table  III.  The  concentration  ratios  are 
presented  m  table  V  and  they  are  a  measure  of  the 
degree  of  relative  concentration  for  a  constant  number 
of  corporations  in  each  industrial  group.  They  are 
comparable  for  the  2  years  shown  and  they  give  an 
mdication  of  the  change  in  concentration  of  control 
within  the  industrial  groups.  As  some  corporations 
had  to  be  discarded,  these  concentration  ratios  are  not 
comparable  with  those  in  table  III.  The  totals  for  the 
industrial  groups  in  table  III  add  up  to  the  totals  in 
table  II.  The  totals  for  the  industrial  groups  in  table  V 
do  not  add  up  to  the  totals  for  the  200  largest  corpo- 
rations in  tables  II  and  IV. 

Accuracy  of  the  Results 

The  general  accuracy  of  the  absolute  figures  and  the 
concentration  ratios  camiot  be  stated  in  rigid  terms. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  "standard  error"  or 
"likely  error"  quantitatively.  All  that  can  be  said  is 
that  the  evidence  indicates  that  the  error  is  less  than  a 
given  amount.  Most  of  the  errors  are  not  subject  to 
a  quantititative  estimate  at  all.  Some  are  beyond 
doubt  "insignificant"  compared  to  the  others  and  have 
been  labeled  as  such.  The  direction  of  errors  is  not 
always  determinate.  It  cannot  always  be  stated  with 
any  certainty  whether  a  given  set  of  errors  is  compen- 
sating or  additive.  Therefore  the  appraisal  will  be 
rough  and  the  results  will  not  be  expressed  in  rigorous 
mathematical  terms. 

A  few  sources  of  error  are  of  particular  importance 
and  will  be  discussed  separately: 

1.  Errors  in  making  up  the  fist:  The  disagreement 
among  the  several  sources  used  to  determme  the  com- 
plete structure  of  each  of  the  250  largest  corporations 
(from  which  the  lists  of  200  were  derived)  points  to 
error  in  the  lists  of  unconsolidated  subsidiaries.  In 
every  case  the  indeterminate  cases  were  decided  on  the 
side  of  understatement,  so  the  totals  for  the  200  largest 
corporations  and  the  concentration  ratios  are  probably 
imderstated  throughout.  It  is  possible  that  these 
errors  might  run  over  2  percent,  but  no  reliable  estimate 
of  the  size  of  the  error  can  be  made.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  error  in  1929  is  larger  or  smaller  than 
that  for  1933.  Many  of  the  doubtful  cases  occurred 
in  both  years  and  were  treated  identically  so  there 
seems  to  be  little  cause  for  bias  over  the  period,  in  the 
totals  for  the  200  or  in  the  concentration  ratios. 

2.  Errors  arising  from  the  treatment  of  unconsoli- 
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dated  subsidiaries  %vith  total  assets  below  the  minimum: 
The  adjustments  for  this  luidorstatcmcut  were  of  the 
order  of  about  one  percent  and  were  practically  the  same 
for  1929  and  1933.  The  adjustment  was  crudely 
estimated  because  the  frequency  distributions  exhibited 
by  imconsolidated  subsidiaries  were  somewhat  erratic." 
There  must  have  been  some  subsidiaries  below  the 
rather  lar>2;e  minima  in  both  years  so  the  adjustment 
could  not  overstate  as  nuich  as  one  percent.  It  woukl 
seem  extravagant  to  estimate  the  error  of  overstatement 
from  this  cause  at  more  than  one-quarter  of  one  percent 
of  tiie  adjusted  totals  for  either  j-ear.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  such  well-defined  lunit  to  the  possible 
understatenuMit  of  the  adjustment.  There  might  have 
been  a  great  number  of  corporations  with  total  assets 
between  one  million  and  10  or  14  millions  of  dollars. 
This  circumstance  might  have  raised  the  totals  and 
hence  the  concentration  ratios  as  nmch  as  2  percent. 
There  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  totals  for  1929 
should  be  more  or  less  in  error  than  those  for  1933. 

3.  Errors  arising  from  adjustment  for  returns  with 
missing  balance  sheets:  There  seemed  to  be  little 
chance  for  the  adjustment  for  missing  balance  sheets 
to  introduce  any  significant  error  into  the  concentration 
ratios  for  the  200  largest  corporations.  The  adjust- 
ments for  1929  and  1930  were  derived  indirectly  and 
are  less  likely  to  be  accurate  than  those  for  the  later 
years.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  the 
adjustment  applied  to  the  separate  industrial  groups 
involved  a  greater  percentage  error  than  in  the  case 
of  the  totals  for  all  nonfinancial  corporations.  The  ad- 
justments for  the  transportation  corporations  and  the 
other  public  utilities  were  estimated  as  were  the  adjust- 
ments for  all  industrial  groups  in  1929  and  1930.'°  The 
order  of  these  adjustments  was  about  2  percent,  al- 
though they  range  from  0.2  percent  to  7.0  percent  for 
different  items.  Taxable  investments  might  be  subject 
to  2-percent  or  possibly  3-percent  error  in  1929.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  xudikely  tiuit  capital  assets,  total 
assets,  or  tax-exempt  investments  have  as  much  as  one- 
half  of  one  percent  error  from  this  adjustment.  Obvi- 
ously, this  errordoes  not  affect  the  totals  for  income  items. 

4.  Errors  arising  from  the  criterion  used  to  determine 
size:  The  use  of  total  assets  less  taxable  investments 
as  a  measure  of  size  of  corporations,  instead  of  total 
assets,  involved  two  ways  of  understating  the  totals  for 
the  200,  and  the  concentration  ratios.  The  actual 
selection  of  the  200  largest  corporations  was  made  on 
the  basis  of  size  of  total  assets  rather  than  total  assets 
less  taxable  investments.  It  would  be  an  unusual 
coincidence  indeed  if  the  200  corporations  which  had 
the  largest   total   assets  were   the  same   as   the   200 


»  See  pp.  292,  282. 
'"  See  section  2. 
11  See  section  4. 


corporations  which  had  the  largest  total  assets  less 
taxable  investments.  Further,  it  siioukl  be  pointed 
out,  the  elimination  of  all  taxable  investments  seriously 
overcorrects,"  since  some  of  these  investments  are 
securities  of  corjjorations  outside  the  corporate  unit. 
The  value  of  taxable  investments  is  in  the  range  of 
25  percent  of  the  total  assets.  Therefore  an  over- 
statement of  some  10  percent  (sonunvhat  liberal, 
seemuigly)  in  the  taxable  investments  being  subtracted 
would  bring  about  a  discrepancy  of  appro.ximately  3% 
percent  in  the  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  item. 

5.  Errors  aiising  fj-om  the  change  in  classification  of 
subsidiaries:  For  the  purpose  of  tabulation  by  indus- 
trial groups  subsidiaries  were  classified  by  the  indus- 
trial group  of  their  parent,  whereas  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  classifies  each  corporate  return  inde- 
pendently. The  figures  for  some  of  the  200  largest 
corporations  include  assets  of  subsidiaries  which  belong 
to  industrial  groups  other  than  those  of  their  parents, 
hence  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  con- 
centration ratio  are  not  quite  comparable  as  to  indus- 
trial grou]).  Naturally  this  error  does  not  apply  to 
the  concentration  ratios  for  the  200  hirgest  corpoi-a- 
tions  as  a  imit,  excei)t  insofar  as  financial  corporations 
may  have  been  included  as  subsidiaries  of  the  nonfinan- 
cial corjiorations  in  the  200. 

6.  Eri'ors  arising  from  interpretation  of  items  affected 
by  the  consolidation  of  balance  sheets:  While  there 
is  no  (MTor  involved  m  the  computations  or  procedures, 
it  is  diflicult  to  define  precisely  what  some  items  mean. 
Some  items  were  subject  to  double  counting,"  because 
complete  consolidation  was  impossible,  and  there  was 
no  way  of  defining  exactly  what  the  totals  rej)resented. 
There  might  be  a  significant  difference  between  the 
totals  in  the  tables  and  corresponding  totals  for  the 
"200  largest  consolidated  balance  sheets",  and  this 
could  be  called  the  "error".  This  cannot  be  measured 
even  approximately  but  it  might  well  run  uj)  to 
10  percent. 

7.  Errors  in  reading  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  records:  In  some  cases  the  records  from  which 
the  tabulations  were  made  were  faded  and  worn  so 
there  was  some  danger  of  misreading  figures  for  individ- 
ual companies.  The  error  here  is  not  possible  to 
estimate  but  is  mdiively  to  be  significant. 

More  detailed  statements  of  the  handling  of  certain 
errors  are  nuule  in  the  other  sections  of  this  a[)[)endi.x. 
Special  attention  should  be  called  to  the  remarks  on 
the  relative  accuracy  of  the  various  items,  industrial 
groups,  and  years. 

No  estimate  of  the  combined  error  due  to  all  causes 
can  be  attempted,  but  the  general  size  of  the  likely 
error  can  be  inferred  roughly  from  the  list  enumerated 
above. 
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Table  U.— Derivation  of  the  co7icentralion  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asset  items  and  selected  income-statement  items  for  the  200  largest  non- 
financial  corporations,  1929  and  193S 


PART  I,  1929 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash! __ 

Inventories 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion 

Tax-exempt  investments  3 -- 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable --- 

Miscellaneous  assets  * 

Total  assets  * 

Total  assets  '  less  taxable  investments 

INCOMES-TATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  fl... 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  3 

Cash  dividends  received --- 

Interest  paid 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  ^ 

Income  tax  * 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss '_ .-_ - 

Income  derived  from  operations  i" 

Corporate  savings  n 


200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment 
for  unconsoli- 
dated subsidi- 
aries with  total 
assets  under 
$14,023,000  • 


Adjusted 
totals 


All  nonfinancial  corporations 


Corporations  i 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


Adjustment 
of  balance- 
sheet  items  for 

corporations 
not  submitting 
balance  sheets  f- 


Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
items  adjusted 


Millions  of  dollars 


2,886 
6,548 

67, 497 
1,001 

13,  710 

16,773 


97,  415 
83,705 


38,924 

538 

64 

1,260 

1,552 

884 

415 

1,703 

3,619 

6,251 
4,626 
1,217 


29 

55 

864 

10 


1,182 
1,104 


365 
3 
1 


2,915 
6,603 
68,  351 

i.nu 

13,  788 
10.  929 


98,  697 
84,800 


39,  289 

541 

65 

1,268 

1,568 

893 

419 

1,725 

3,656 

5.293 
4,568 
1,219 


7,900 
20.990 
98.  627 

2.958 

21.  S24 

22,  681 
20,  074 


195,  054 
173,  230 


161 
324 
2,002 
30 
601 
488 
769 


4,375 
3,774 


8.061 

21,314 

100,  629 

2,988 

22.  425 

23, 169 

20,  843 

199,  429 

177, 004 

138, 987 

1,066 

151 

1,621 

2,769 

1,729 

971 

4,117 

6,693 

9.323 

8,273 

1,769 

Concentration 
ratio:  200  larg- 
est to  all  non- 
financial  cor- 
porations (per- 
cent) 


36.2 
26.3 
68.0 
33.8 
61.5 

38.5 


49.4 
47.9 


28.3 

60.8 
43.0 
78.2 

66.8 
61.6 
43.2 
41.9 
66.4 

56.8 
55.2 
69.3 


PART  II,  1933 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash' - 

Inventories.  _ 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion- 
Tax  e.verapt  investments  ^ 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets* — -- 


Total  assets  s 

Total  assets  » less  taxable  investments. 


INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 


Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ^ 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  3_ 
Cash  dividends  received 


Interest  paid 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  ^ 

Income  tax  *  and  excess-profits  tax.. 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 


Compiled  net  profit  or  loss' - 

Income  derived  from  operations  i". 
Corpurate  savings  " 


200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment 
for  unconsoh- 
dated  subsidi- 
aries with  total 
assets  under 
$10,000,000 


Adjusted 
totals 


All  nonfinancial  corporations 


Corporations! 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


Adjustment 
of  balance- 
sheet  items  for 
corporations 
not  submitting 
balance  sheets 


Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
items  adjusted 


Millions  of  dollars 


2,  553 
3,829 

59, 200 
795 

17,  668 
5.444 
6.153 


94,642 
76,  975 


21,  793 
3.' 9 
64 
413 

1,612 

893 

140 

1,  612 

1,610 

527 

1,163 

-1,123 


26 
38 
749 
8 
86 
54 
14 


975 

888 


192 
2 
1 


2,579 
3,867 

69, 949 
803 

17,  754 
6,498 
5,167 


96,  617 
77, 863 


21, 985 

361 

65 

415 

1,628 

902 

141 

1.  633 

1,525 

633 

1,179 

-1, 133 


5.984 
13.458 
91,  246 

2,840 
24,687 
14,600 

9,916 


162,  731 
138, 044 


134 
170 

2,110 
15 

1,046 
319 

1.196 


4.990 
3,944 


6.118 

13,  628 

93,  356 

2,  855 

25,  733 

14,919 

11.112 

167,  721 

141, 988 

73,423 

563 

129 

546 

2,448 

1.716 

387 

3,449 

2,562 

140 

964 

-2.  799 

Concentration 
ratio:  200  larg- 
est to  all  non- 
financial  cor- 
porations (per- 
cent) 


42.2 
28.4 
64.2 
28.1 
69.0 
36.9 
46.5 

67.0 

64.8 


29.9 
64.1 
60.4 
76.1 

66.5 
62.6 
36.4 
47.3 
69.8 

380.7 
122.3 
40.6 


For  footnotes,  see  p.  289 
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Table  III-A. —  Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asset  items  and  selected  income-statement  items  for  manufacturing 
corporations  in  the  200  largest  nonjinancial  corporations  and  all  manufacturing  corporations,  1929  and    19S3 


PART  I,  1920 


ASSET  ITEMS 


Cash'-. 

Inventories 

Capital  nsesus  less  reserve  for  depreciHtion  and  depletion.. 

Tax-exempt  investments' 

Taxalile  investments 

Note-s  unii  accounts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets  * — 


Total  assets  > 

Total  assets  >  less  taxable  investments. 


INCOHE^TATEMENT  ITEMS 


'Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  *__ 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments '. 
Cash  dividends  received 


Interest  imid- 

Taxes  other  than  income  ta.x  '. 

Income  tax  '_ 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 


Compiled  net  profit  or  loss' 

Income  derived  from  operations  >•>. 
Corporate  savings  u 


82  largest  manufacturing  corporations 


.^11  manufacturing  cor]" 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment  for 
unconsolidated 

subsidiaries 
with  total 

asset';  ipxl'T 

$14,1).'.    »>' 


Ailjustcd 
totals 


Corporal  ions  ' 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


\'ljustment  of 
lialance-sheet 
items  for  cor- 
porations not 
submitting 
balance  sheets^ 


Totals  with 
balance  sheet 
items  adjusted 


1,355 
3,879 
11,640 
827 
4,516 

6,627 


27,844 
23,327 


22,729 

235 

35 

427 

279 

239 

201 

835 

1,556 

2,430 

1,811 

673 


Millions  of  dollars 


14 
39 
163 


338 
314 


213 
1 
0 
3 

3 

2 
2 
11 
16 

19 

16 

1 


1,369 
3,918 
11,803 
835 
4,  Ml 

5,716 


28,182 
23,641 


22,942 
236 
.35 
430 

282 
241 
203 
846 
1,572 

2,449 

1,827 
071 


3,847 
12,  614 
28,235 
1,973 
7,181 
9,572 
6,860 


70,282 
63,101 


39 

114 

226 

4 

87 


632 
515 


3,886 
12,  728 
28,461 
1,977 
7,208 
9,  («18 
6,926 


70,914 
63,  646 


70,  UH 

459 

92 

584 

712 

617 

544 

2,018 

3,  159 

5,081 
4,114 
1,378 


Concentration 
ratio:  82  largest 
to  all  manu- 
facturing 
corporations 
(percent) 


35,2 
30.8 
41.5 
42.2 
62.5 

34.4 


39.' 
37. 


32.7 
51.4 
38.0 
73.6 

39.6 
39.1 
37.3 
41.9 
49.8 

48.2 
44.4 
48. » 


PART  II,  1933 


78  largest  manufacturing  corporations 

All  manufacturing  corporations     . 

Tabulated 
totals 

.\djustmcnt  for 

unconsolidated 

subsidiaries 

with  total 

assets  under 

$10,000,000 

-Adjusted 
totals 

Corporations' 

submitting 

balance  sheets 

Adjustment  of 
balance-sheet 
items  for  cor- 
porations not 
submitting 

balance  sheets 

Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
items  adjusted 

Concentration 
ratio:  78  largest 
to  all  manu- 
facturing 
corporations 
(percent) 

Millions  of  dollars 

ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash' 

Inventories.      .  .        .... 

1,288 
2,604 
11,104 
605 
6, 7<3 
2,900 
957 

13 
26 
140 
6 
33 
29 
?3 

1,301 
2,630 
11,244 
611 
6,776 
2,929 
980 

3,08) 
8,084 
24,384 
1,983 
9,499 
6,764 
3,955 

25 
65 

''\ 
76 
54 
67 

3,109 
8,149 
24,  555 
1,987 
9,575 
6,818 
4,022 

41.8 
32.3 

Capital  a.ssets  less  re^^erve  for  depreciation  and  depiction 

46.8 
30.7 

Taxable  investments                                    ... 

70.8 

43.0 

Miscellaneous  assets  * 

24.4 

Total  a.ssets » 

26,201 
lp,458 

11,465 
117 
41 
106 

209 
257 
60 
703 
596 

305 
190 

270 
237 

101 
1 
0 
1 

2 
3 
1 
9 

3 

2 

—  1 

26,471 
19,  695 

11,566 
118 
41 
107 

211 
260 
61 
712 
602 

308 

192 

-355 

57, 753 
48,254 

402 
386 

58,215 
48,640 

34,213 
203 
80 
160 

460 

645 

207 

1,  633 

1.  170 

444 

254 

—933 

45.5 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

tlross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  <    

33.8 

58.1 

Intcn'st  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  * 

51.2 

66.9 

Interest  paid                                               . _. 

45.9 

40  3 

Income  tax  '  and  exce.s.s-profits  tax .  . 

29.5 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

43  6 

Cash  dividends  [laid 

51.5 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  ' 

69.4 

Income  derived  from  operations  '*. 

75.6 

-351 

38.0 



Fnr  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
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Table  III-B. — Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asset  items  and  selected  income-statement  items  for  transportation 
and  other  public  utility  corporations  in  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  all  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corpora- 
tions, 1929  and  1933 

PART  I,  192S 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash! _ 

Inventories. - 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion. 

Tax-exempt  investments  3 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable.. 

Miscellaneous  assets  * -. 

Total  assets  « 

Total  assets  'less  taxable  investments. _ 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ^' 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments -.. 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  ^ 

Cash  dividends  received 

Interest  paid -- 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  ' 

Income  tax  ^ 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  " - 

Income  derived  from  operations  lo 

Corporate  savings  n. 


92  largest  transportation  and  other  public 
utility  corporations 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment 

for  un- 
consolidated 
subsidiaries 
with  total 
assets  under 
$14,023,000  « 


Adjusted 
totals 


All  transportation  and  other  public  utiity 
corporations 


Corporations  i 

submitting 

balance 

sheets 


Adjustment 
ui  balance- 
sheet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
mitting bal- 
ance sheets  * 


Totals  with 

balance- 
sheet  items 
adjusted 


1,257 

939 

43,  191 

101 
8,426 

10,  200 


64,113 
65,688 


11,900 

268 
23 
779 

1,202 
687 
177 
736 

1,757 

2,434 

2,389 

600 


Millions  of  dollars 


13 

9 

653 

1 

49 


778 
729 


112 
2 
0 
5 

12 
6 
2 

10 

18 

19 
22 

-1 


1,270 

948 

43,  844 

102 

8,474 

10,  253 


64,891 
56,  417 


12,012 

270 

23 

784 

1,214 
693 
179 
746 

1,775 

2,463 

2,411 

499 


1,634 
1.119 
52,  204 
2K7 
9,326 
3,974 
9,248 


77,  792 
68,  466 


49 

0 

1,358 

21 

346 

119 

442 


2,334 
1,989 


1,683 
1,119 
63,  562 
SOS 
9,671 
4,093 
9,690 


80,  126 
70,  456 


14,834 

333 

29 

832 

1,452 

694 

222 

1,011 

2,093 

2,763 

2,799 

448 


Concentration 
ratio:  92  largest 
to  all  trans- 
portation and 
other  public 

utility 

corporations 

(percent) 


75.5 
84.7 
81.9 
33.1 
87.6 

74.4 


81.0 
80.1 


81.0 
81.1 
79.3 
94.2 

83.6 
85.4 
80.6 
73.8 
84.8 


86.1 
111.4 


PART  II,  1933 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash  2.. — 

Inventories --- 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion.. 

Tax-exempt  investments  3. _. 

Taxable  investments — 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable... 

Miscellaneous  assets  * 


Total  assets  ^ 

Total  assets  ^  less  taxable  investments. 


INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 


Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ^ 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  3 
Cash  dividends  received 


Interest  paid _ 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  ' 

Income  tax  ^  and  excess-profits  tax.. 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 


96  largest  transportation  and  other  public 
utility  corporations 


Tabulated 
totals 


Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  ' 

Income  derived  from  operations  "*.. 
Corporate  savings  'i ., 


Adjustment 

for  un- 
consohdated 
subsidiaries 

with  total 
assets  under 

$10,000,000 


Adjusted 
totals 


All  transportation  and  other  public  utiity 
corporations 


Corporations 

submitting 

balance 

sheets 


Adjustment 
of  balance- 
siieet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
mitting bal- 
ance sheets 


Totals  with 

balance- 
sheet  items 
adjusted 


1,041 

638 

46,  080 

85 

10,142 

1,878 

3,923 


62,  787 
62,646 


7.543 
222 
"l8 
292 

1,349 

575 

67 

780 

832 

182 

932 

-717 


Millions  of  dollars 


10 

6 

670 

1 

49 

19 

-8 


647 
697 


2 
11 

-7 


1,051 

644 

45,650 

86 

10.  191 

1,897 

3.916 


63,  434 
63,  243 


7,609 

223 

18 

294 

1.362 

581 

68 

790 

840 

184 

943 

-724 


1,290 
741 
50,  141 
186 
11,  138 
2,210 
3.343 


69, 049 
57,911 


06 

0 

1,504 

7 

824 

113 

1,009 


3.522 
2.698 


1,356 
741 
51,  645 
193 
11,962 
2,323 
4,362 


72,  571 
60,609 


9,769 

231 

19 

311 

1,553 

678 

93 

1.012 

1,000 

244 
1,143 
-849 


Concentration 
ratio:  96  largest 
to  all  trans- 
portation and 
other  public 

utility 

corporations 

(percent) 


77.6 
86.9 
88.4 
44.6 
86.2 
81.7 
90.0 

87.4 


77.9 
96.5 
94.7 
94.5 

87.7 
85.7 
73.1 
78.1 
84.0 

75.4 
82.6 
8,5.3 


For  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
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Table  III-C. —  Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asset  items  and  selected  income-statement  items  for  transportation 
corporations  in  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  all  transportation  corporations.  1939  and  1933 


PARTI,  1929 


AS3ET  ITEMS 

Cash' 

Inventories 

Caiiiiiil  assets  less  reserve  tor  depreciation  and  depletion 

Tax -exempt  investments' 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets  * 

Total  assets' — 

Total  assets  '  less  taxable  investments 

IN-COUE-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ' 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tnx-exempt  investments* 

Cash  dividends  received 

Interest  paid 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax' 

Income  tax  ' 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss* 

Income  derived  from  operations" 

Corporate  savings  " 


49  largest  transportation  corpo 


rations 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment 
for  imcon- 

solidated 
subsidiaries 

with  total 
assets  under 
$14,023,000  - 


Adjusted 
totals 


CorporiU.o:,,. 

submittmg 

balance  sheets 


Millions  of  dollars 


646 

460 

24,  125 

71 

2,754 

6,  712 


34,768 
32, 014 


120 

17 

250 

640 
341 
92 
221 
574 

1.099 

1,260 

433 


5 

338 

1 

15 


422 
407 


652 

465 

24, 463 

72 

2,709 


35,  190 
32,  421 


7.  004 

121 

17 

252 

646 
344 
93 
224 
580 

1.108 

1,271 

435 


(■■; 


C") 


\'ij'i5tment 
I  balance- 
.^lieet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
uiitttnt;  bfil- 
anceshi-.i   ' 


("> 
(") 
(11) 
(11) 

(") 


(U) 

(II) 


Totals  with 

balance-sheet 

items 

adjusted 


(1.) 
(11) 
(■') 
(") 
(") 


(") 


(11) 


9,  193 

1.17 

21 

239 

778 
406 
116 
390 
741 

1.230 

1,475 

373 


Concentration 

ratio:  49 

largest  to  all 

transportation 

cnriMirations 

(percent) 


(") 
(") 
(") 
(11) 

(") 
(11) 
(") 


(11) 


78.2 
77.1 
81.0 


83.0 
84.7 
80.2 
57.4 
78.3 

90.1 
88.2 
116.6 


PART  II,  1933 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash' --.- --- 

Inventories - 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion 

Tax-exempt  investments ' 

Tax:ible  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets  ' 

Total  assets  * 

Total  assets  '  less  taxable  investments 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  * 

Interest  recoive<i  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments ' 

Cash  dividends  received - 

Interest  paid - 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  ', 

Income  tax  *  and  excess-profits  tax 

Depreciation  and  depletion 
Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  ' 

Income  derived  from  operations  " 

Corporate  savings  " - 


48  largest  transportation  corporations 


Tabulated 
totals 


507 

280 

24,  748 

40 

4,806 

468 

2,054 


32, 893 
28,087 


3,681 

77 
8 
77 

672 
269 
15 
191 
141 

-150 

345 

-306 


Adjustment 
for  uncon- 
solidated 

subsidiaries 
with  total 

as.se  ts  imder 
$10,000,000 


Adjusted 
totals 


5 

3 

313 

0 

23 

5 

-10 


339 
316 


.Ml  transportation  corporations 


Corporations ' 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


Adjustment 
of  balance- 
sheet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
mitting bal- 
ance sheets 


Totals  with 

balance-sheet 

items 

adjusted 


Millions  of  dollars 


512 

283 

25, 061 

40 

4,829 

463 

2,044 


33,232 
28,403 


3,713 
77 


679 
272 
15 
193 
142 

-1.52 

3.50 

-309 


609 

358 

26, 301 

114 

4,834 

698 

1,27.'; 


2'.»,315 


34 

0 

789 

5 

358 

30 

526 


1,742 
I,3S4 


703 

358 
27,090 

119 
.5,  192 

628 
1,801 


35, 891 

30, 699 


5,222 
80 
10 
75 

744 
321 
26 
330 
193 

-207 

346 

-426 


Concentration 

ratio:  48 

largest  to  all 

transportation 

corporations 

(percent) 


(D) 


(D) 


72  8 
79.1 
92.5 
33.6 
93.0 
73.7 


92.6 


71.1 
96.2 
80.0 


91.3 

84.7 
57.7 
58.5 
73.6 

73.4 
101.2 
72.5 


For  footnotes,  see  p.  289. 
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Table  III-D. — Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asset  items  and  selected  income  statement  items  for  public  utility 
corporations  other  than  transportation  in  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  all  public  utility  corporations  other  than  trans- 
portation, 1929  and  1933 

PART  I,  1929 


43  largest  public  utility  corporatioDS 


Tabulated 
totals 


Adjustment 
for  uncon- 
solidated sub- 
sidiaries 
with  total 
assets  under 
$14,023,000  o 


Adjusted 
totals 


All  public  utility  corporations 


Corporations  ' 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


Adjustment 
of  balance- 
sheet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
mitting bal- 
ance sheets  *> 


Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
items  adjusted 


Millions  of  dolla^-s 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash! 

Inventories. 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion 

Tax-exempt  investments  ^ 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets  * 

Total  assets  ' 

Total  assets  ^less  taxable  investments 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ^ 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  ^ 

Cash  dividends  received 

Interest  paid 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  " 

Income  tax  ^ 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  ' 

Income  derived  from  operations  i^ -. 

Corporate  savings  " 


612 

478 

19,066 

29 

5,671 

3,488 


29,344 
23,  673 


4,961 

148 

6 

529 

562 

246 

85 

515 

1,184 

1,335 

1,129 

66 


6 

5 

315 

0 

33 


356 
322 


2 
1 

7 
12 

11 
12 
-2 


618 

483 

19.  381 

29 

5,7CW 

3,485 


29,700 
23,  996 


5,008 
149 


568 

248 

86 

522 

1,196 

1,346 

1,141 

64 


(12) 

(12) 

(") 
(.2) 

(12) 
(.2) 


(12) 
(1!) 


(1!) 
(11) 

(") 
(12) 
(12) 

(12) 


(12) 
(12) 


(12) 

(■') 
(12) 
(12) 
(12) 

(12) 


(») 
(12) 


5,641 

176 

9 

593 

673 

288 

107 

622 

1,352 

1,533 
1.321 

74 


Concentration 
ratio:  43  largest 
to  all  public 
utility  cor- 
porations 
(percent) 


(11) 
(11) 
(11) 

(12) 
(12) 

(11) 
(11) 

(12) 


88.  S 
84.7 
66.7 
89.7 

84.4 
86.1 
80.4 
83.9 
88.6 

87.8 
86.4 
86.5 


PART  II,  1933 


48  largest  public  utility  corporations 

All  public  utility  corporations 

Tabulated 
totals 

Adjustment 
for  uncon- 
solidated sub- 
sidiaries 
with  total 
assets  under 
$10,000,000 

-Vdjusted 
totals 

Corporations  • 

submitting 
balance  sheets 

-\djustment 
of  balance- 
sheet  items 
for  corpora- 
tions not  sub- 
mitting bal- 
ance sheets 

Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
items  adjusted 

Concentration 
ratio:  48  largest 
to  all  public- 
utility  cor- 
porations 
(percent) 

Millions  of  dollars 

ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash!..,. -. 

Inventories _. .__ 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion.. 

Tax-exempt  investments ' 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  accounts  receivable 

534 

358 

20,332 

45 

5,336 

1,420 

1,869 

5 

4 
2"i7 

0 
26 
14 

2 

539 

362 

20,589 

45 

5,  362 

1,434 

1,871 

621 

383 

23,840 

72 

6,304 

1,612 

2,068 

31 

0 

715 

466 

82 

484 

652 

383 

24,  555 

74 

6,770 

1,694 

2,562 

82.7 
94.5 
83.8 
60.8 
79.2 
84  7 

Total  assets  * 

29,  894 
24,  559 

3.862 

145 

9 

215 

677 
306 
52 
589 
691 

332 

588 

-411 

308 

281 

34 

1 
0 

1 

7 
3 
1 
8 
7 

4 

8 

-4 

30,202 
24.840 

3,896 

146 

9 

216 

684 
309 
53 
597 
698 

336 

596 

-415 

34,900 
28,596 

1,780 
1,314 

36,680 
29,  910 

4,547 

151 

9 

235 

809 
357 
66 
682 
807 

45) 

799 

-422 

82  3 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services* 

85.7 

96  7 

Interest  received  from  tax-exempt  investments  3 

13 100  0 

Cash  dividends  received 

91  9 

Interest  paid ...  ..    ..  ..  

84  5 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax " 

86  6 

Depreciation  and  depletion...  ,      ._    ...  .  

87  5 

Cash  dividends  paid... ...    ...    ...  

86  5 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss  ' ...  ...  

74  5 

Income  derived  from  operations '0 

74  6 

Corporate  savings  " 



98.3 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  2h9. 
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Table   III-E. —  Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  asxet  items  and  selected  income-statement  items  for  "other"  corpora- 
lions  in  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  and  all  "othir"  nonfinancial  corporations  1929  and  I9S3 

PART  I.  1  -  • 


26  largest  "other"  corporations 


Tabulated 
toUl 


Adjustment  for 

unconsolidated 

subsidiaries 

with  total 

a*«els  under 

$14,023,000  • 


Adjusted 
total 


All  "other"  nonfinancial  corporations 


Corporations  ' 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


Adjustment  of 
balance-sheet 
items  for  cor- 
I)orations  not 
submitting 

balance  sheets  >• 


Totals-witli 
balance  sheet 
items  adjusted 


Millions  of  dollars 


ASSET  ITEMS 


Cash' - 

Inventories 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion.. 

Ta.\-exem|)t  investments' 

Taxable  investments 

Notes  and  nceounts  receivable 

M  isc-ellaneoiis  assets  * _ - 


271 

730 

2,666 

73 

769 

916 


Total  assets » 

Total  lussets  '  less  taxable  investments. 


INCOMK-STATEMENT  ITEMS 


Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  ', ._ 

Interest  received  from  taxable  investments 

Interest  received  from  lax -exempt  investments '. 
Cash  dividends  received - 


Interest  paid. 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax '. 

Income  tax  * -.. 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 


Compiled  net  profit  or  loss' 

Income  derived  from  operations  '». 
Corporate  savings  " 


6,468 
4,690 


4,296 
35 
6 
54 

71 
58 
37 
132 
305 

3S7 

326 

45 


277 

737 

2,704 

71 

773 

959 


5,524 
4,751 


4,336 
35 

5 
54 

72 
59 
37 
134 
308 

390 

330 

45 


2,419 

7.  257 
18,188 
698 
6,  310 
9,  134 
3.968 


46,980 
41,664 


73 
210 

418 
5 

171) 
271 

2.VJ 


1,239 


2,492 

7, 407 

18, 006 

703 

S.  480 
■',  108 
1,  227 

48,  :189 

42,903 


M,034 

275 

30 

206 

.596 

418 

204 

1,  OSS 

1,341 

1.478 

1.359 

-07 


Concentration 

ratio:  20  largest 

to  all  "other" 

nonhnaiicial 

corporations 

(perceut) 


11.1 
9.9 

14.5 
10.5 
14.1 

7.0 


11.4 
11.1 


S.0 
12.7 
20.0 
26.2 

12.1 
14.1 
18.1 
12.3 
23.0 

26.4 

24.3 

('•'1-67.2 


PART  II,  1933 


26  largest  "other"  corporations 


ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash' - 

Inventories 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and  depletion.. 

Tax-exempt  inx'estments  » , 

Taxable  investments _ 

Notes  and  jK-counts  receivable 

Miscellaneous  assets* - --. 


Total  assets  •. 


Total  assets  'less  taxable  investments 

INCOME-STATEMENT  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  sales  and  services  * 

Interest  rewived  from  taxuMe  investments 

Interest  received  from  ta.x -exempt  investments '.. 
Cash  dividends  received 


Interest  paid.. 

Taxes  other  than  income  tax  * 

Income  tax  *  and  excess-profits  tax.. 

Depreciation  and  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid .__ ... 


Compiled  net  profit  or  loss ' 

Income  derived  from  operations  '*.. 
Corporate  savin'.is  " 


Tabulated 
totals 


.\djustment  for 

unconsolidated 

subsidiaries 

with  total 

assets  under 

.$10,000,000 


.\djustfd 
total 


.\11  "other"  nonfinancial  corporations 


Corporations  ' 

submitting 
balance  sheets 


AdjustmiTit  of 
bulanct'-shfct 
items  for  cor- 
porations not 
submitting 

balance  sheets  ' 


Totals  with 
balance-sheet 
it^'ms  adjusted 


.Millions  of  dollars 


224 
587 
3.016 
105 
783 
666 
273 


223 
593 
3,054 
100 
787 
673 
273 


l.OIO 
4,031 
10,  721 
671 
4.  050 
5.626 
2.  620 


5,654 

4,871 


,785 
20 
5 
15 

54 
61 
13 
129 

82 

40 
41 


5,712 
4,925 


2,810 

20 

5 

15 

55 
62 
13 
131 
83 

40 

42 

-56 


35,929 
31,879 


43 

107 
435 
4 
146 
152 
119 


1,653 

4,738 
17,  l.V, 
675 
4,  190 
5,778 
2,739 


1,006 
830 


30.  935 
32,  739 


29.442 

128 
31 
73 

434 
393 
87 
805 
383 

-548 

-433 

-1,018 


Concentration 

ratio:  20  largest 

to  all  "other" 

nonfinancial 

corporations 

(percent; 


13.7 
12.5 
17.8 
15.7 
IS.  8 
11.6 
10.0 

15.5 

15.0 


9.5 
15.6 

16.1 
20.5 

12.7 
\\S 
14.9 
16.3 
21.7 

03)  _  7  s 

o»-  9.  7 

5.5 


'  For  reason  and  methods  for  adjusting  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with  total  a.s,sets  under  the  specified  minimum,  see  section  3  of  this  appendix. 

•  For  reason  and  methods  for  adjusting  balance-sheet  items  for  corporations  not  submitting  balance  sheets,  see  section  2  of  this  appendix. 
:  Source:  Statistrcs  of  Income. 

•  Includes  cash  in  till  and  deposits  in  bank.  ,    , ,.  ,,,•■..£..  •. 

'  Includes  obligations  of  States  and  Territories  or  minor  political  subdivisions,  securities  issued  under  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  AH.  and  (il)ligations  of  the  L  nited  !^tales  or  its 
possessions. 

•  Lareelv  composed  of  goodwill,  patent  rights,  coiiyrichts.  etc. 

'  Reserves  for  depreciation  and  depiction  are  deducted  frora  total  assets,  as  well  as  from  capital  assets. 

«  Sum  of  gro.ss  sales  where  inventories  are  an  income-determining  factor  and  gross  receipts  from  oiwrations  where  inventories  are  not  an  income-determining  factor. 
'  Taxes  pai-l,  other  than  Federal  income  and  exce.ss-proflt  taxes. 

s  Federal  income  tax.  pl\is  excess-profits  tax  in  1933.  ,  ,  >.,    • 
»  Statutory  net  income  or  deficit,  plus  interest  on  tax-exempt  investments,  plus  dividends  from  domestic  corporations,  which  are  also  nontaxable  income. 
)fit  plus  inierest  paid,  less  income  tax,  less  interest  received  on  taxable  investments,  less  interest  received  on  tax-exempt  investments,  less  cash  dividends 


3  Compiled  net  proL-,  .-_   .  ,       - 

received.    This  amounts  to  statutory  n»t  income,  plus  interest  paid,  less  income  tax.  less  interest  received  on  taxable  investments 
u  Compiled  net  profit,  less  income  and  excess-profit  taxes  paid,  less  cash  dividends  paid.  '^  Not  available 


I'  See  p.  281  et  seq.  of  the  text. 
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Table  IV. — Derivation  of  concentration  ratios  from  the  totals  for 
the  300  largest  and  all  nonfinancial  corporations,  selected  asset 
items,  1929-33 

[Money  figures  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

TOTAL  ASSETS' 

200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 

Another  nonfinancial  corporations- 

98,  597 
100, 832 

107.  073 
91,258 

101.  662 
76.766 

96.  690 
77.  560 

95,  617 
72, 104 

Total  nonfinancial  corporations..- - 

Concentration  ratio:  200  largest  to  all 

nonfinancial  corporations  (percent) 

TOTAL  assets!  lE93  TAXABLE 
INVESTMENTS 

200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 

All  other  nonfinancial  corporations^ 

199.  429 
49.4 

84,809 
92,  195 

198,  331 
54.0 

91.364 
76.  846 

178,  428 
67.0 

85,  169 
68,175 

174.  250 

55.5 

79.916 
65.  973 

167,  721 
57.0 

77.863 
64.  125 

Total  nonfinancial  corporations.... 

Concentration  ratio:  200  largest  to  all 

nonfinancial  corporations  (percent) 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS   RESERVE  FOR 
DEPRECU.T10N   AND  DEPIETION 

200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations 

All  other  nonfinancial  corporations* 

177, 004 
47.9 

58,  351 
42,  278 

168,  210 
54.3 

62,  709 
41,628 

153,344 
55.5 

62,  658 
36.  368 

145.  889 
54.8 

60,  .540 
35.  404 

141.988 
54.8 

59,  949 
33,407 

Total  nonfinancial  corporations — 

Concentration  ratio:  200  largest  to  all 

nonfinancial  corporations  (percent) 

100.  629 
58.0 

104,  337 
60.1 

99.026 
63,3 

95,944 
63.1 

93,356 
64.2 

For  footnotes,  see  p.  291. 


Table  V-A, — Derivation  of  concentration  ratios  from,  the  totals  for 
the  75  largest  and  all  manufacturing  corporations,  selected  asset 
items,  1929  and  1933 


[Money  figures  in  millions  of  dollars) 


TOTAL  ASSETS  ' 

75  largest  manufacturing  corporations 

AH  other  manufacturing  corporations  * 

Total  manufacturing  corporations, 

Concentration  ratio:  75  largest  to  all  manufacturingcorporations 
(percent). __ _ --- 

TOTAL  ASSETS  '   LESS  TAXABLE  INVESTMENTS 

75 largest  manufacturingcorporations 

All  other  manufacturing  corporations  * 

Total  manufacturing  corporations 

Concentration  ratio:  75  largest  to  all  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions (percent) - 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS  RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  AND  DEPLETION 

75  largest  manufacturing  corporations 

All  other  manufacturing  corporations  ^ 

Total  manufacturing  corporations 

Concentration  ratio :  75  largest  to  all  manufacturing  corporations 
(percent) -. 

For  footnotes,  see  p,  291. 


27.  495 
43,419 


70.  914 

38.  8 


23.064 
40,  582 


63,646 
36.2 


11,534 
16,  927 


28. 461 
40,5 


1933 


26,  235 
31,  980 


58.215 
46.1 


19.549 
29,091 


48,640 
40.2 


11,  178 
13,  377 


24,  556 
45.5 


Table  V-B. — Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios  from  the  totals 
for  the  85  largest  and  all  transportation  and  other  public  utility 
corporations   selected  asset  items  1929  and  1933 

[Money  figures  In  millions  of  dollars] 


1929 

1933 

TOTAL  ASSETS ' 

85  largest  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations. . 
All  other  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations  ' . 

64,116 
16,010 

62.  303 
10.268 

Total  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations^ 
Concentration  ratio:  85  largest  to  all  transportaticn  and  other 
public  utility  corporations  (percent) 

80.  126 
80.0 

55,663 
14,  792 

72.  571 
8-5.9 

TOTAL  ASSETS  1   LESS  TAXABLE  INVESTMENTS 

85  largest  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations. . 
All  other  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations  3.. 

52.  197 
8.412 

Total  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations. 
Concentration  ratio:  85  largest  to  all  transportation  and  other 

70,  455 
79.0 

43,  460 
10.  102 

60.609 
86  1 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS  RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECUTION  AND  DEPLETION 

85  largest  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations. . 
Another  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations  *., 

44, 767 
6,878 

Total  transportation  and  other  public  utility  corporations- 
Concentration  ratio:  85  largest  to  all  transportation  and  other 

53,562 
81.1 

61,645 
86  7 

For  footnotes,  see  p,  291. 


Table  V-C. — Derivation  of  concentration  ratios  from  the  totals 
for  the  45  largest  and  all  transportation  corporations,  selected 
asset  items,  1929  and  1933 

[Money  figures  in  millions  of  dollars] 


1929 

1933 

TOTAL  ASSETS  » 

34,749 

32,  976 

2,915 

(?) 
(') 

35, 891 

Concentration  ratio:  45  largest  to  all  transportation  corporations 

91.9 

TOTAL  ASSETS  1  LESS  TAXABLE  INVESTMENTS 

31,991 
(?) 

28,152 

2,647 

(?) 
P) 

30,  699 

Concentration  ratio:  45  largest  to  all  transportation  corporations 

91.7 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS  RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  AND  DEPLETION 

24,079 
(?) 

24,826 

2,264 

(') 
(') 

27,090 

Concentration  ratio:  45  largest  to  all  transportation  corporations 

91.6 

For  footnotes,  see  P-  291. 
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Table  V-D. — Derivation  of  concentration  ratios  from  the  totals  for 
the  40  largest  and  all  public  utility  corporations  other  than  trans- 
portation, selected  asset  items,  19^9  and  1933 
(Money  flRures  in  millions  of  dollars] 


TOTAL  ASSETS  • 


40  lamest  public  utility  corporations — 

All  other  public  utility  corporations ' 

Total  public  utility  corporations 

Concentration  ratio:  40  lureest  to  all  public  utility  corporations 
(percent) 

TOTAL  ASSETS  '  LESS  TAXABLE  INVESTMENTS 

401ar(rest  public  utility  corporations 

All  other  public  utility  corporations' 

Total  public  utility  corporations 

Concentration  ratio;  40  larcest  to  all  public  utility  corporations 
(percent) 


CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS  RESERVE  POR  DEPRECIATION  AND  DEPLETION 

40  largest  public  utility  corporations -. 

All  other  public  utility  corporations  > 


Total  public  utility  corporations 

Concentration  ratio:  40  larcest  to  all  public  utility  corporations 
(percent) 


J. .327 
7.353 

('J 

30.680 

(>l 

80.0 

J  1,045 

.-,.  864 

(") 

29.909 

(») 

80.4 

19,381 

19,941 
4.614 

(.') 

24.555 

(') 

81.2 

Table  V-E. — Derivation  of  concentration  ratios  from  the  totals 
for  the  25  largest  and  all  "other"  nonfinancial  corporations, 
selected  asset  items,  1929  and  1933 

[Money  figures  in  millions  of  dollars) 


Total  asset.s  > 


25  largest  "other"  corporations 

All  remaining  "other"  corporations  *. 


Total  "other"  corporations 

Concentration  ratio:  25  largest  to  all  "other"  corporations  (percent). 

total  assets'  less  taxable  investments 

25  largest  "other"  corporations 

All  remaining  "other"  corporations  ' 

Total  "other"  corporations. 

Concentration  ratio:  25  largest  to  all  "other"  corporations  (percent) . 

CAPITAL  ASSETS  LESS  RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION  AND  DEPLETION 

25  largest  "other"  corporations 

All  remaining  "other"  corporations  * - 


Total  "other"  corporations 

Concentration  ratio:  25  largest  to  all  "other"  corporations  (percent). 


1929 


5.422 
42. 967 


48. 389 
11.2 


4.667 
38.236 


42.903 
10.9 


2.652 
15.954 


IS.  606 
14.3 


1933 


6.618 
31.317 


36. 935 
15.2 


4.836 
27.903 


32.  739 
14.8 


2.978 
14. 178 


17,156 
17.4 


1  Reserves  for  depreciation  and  depletion  have  been  deducted  from  total  assets  as 
well  as  from  capital  assets. 

>  This  is  derived  by  deducting  the  totals  for  the  200  from  the  totals  for  all  corpora- 
tions. 

3  Not  available. 

2.  Adjustment  for  Corporations 
Not  Submitting  Balance  Sheets 

Tlic  totals,  by  industrial  gi-oiips,  for  all  corporations 
submitting  income-tax  returns  were  available  for  income- 
statement  items  but  not  for  balance-sheet  items.  The 
balance-sheet  items  for  all  corporations  were  derived 
from  the  totals  for  corporations  submitting  balance 
sheets  by  making  a  simple  assumption:  That  the  pro- 
portion understated  in  the  balance-sheet  item  equals 
the  proportion  understated  in  a  related  income-state- 
ment item.  The  procedure  for  adjustment  was  as 
follows: 


iia  Though  this  is  a  very  crude  procedure,  the  error  introduced  in  the  final  results 
is  not  significant  because,  for  the  income-statement  items,  at  least  95  percent  of  the 
total  was  covered  by  the  returns  of  corporations  submitting  balance  sheets,  in  prac- 
tically all  cases. 
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Each  balance-sheet  item  was  paired  with  the  income- 
statement  item  most  closely  related  to  it.""     The  paired 
list  used  was: 
Balance-sheet  item:  Income-statement  item: 


Receipts. 
Gross  sales. 
Tax-exempt  interest. 
Dividends  received. 
Depreciation  and  depletion. 
Total  compiled  receipts. 

The  basic  assumption  for  the  first  i)air  of  items  is  that 
the  ratio: 

All  receipts 
Receipts  reported  for  corporations  submitting  balance  sheets 


Cash. 

Inventories. 

Tax-exempt  investments. 
Taxable  investments. 
Capital  assets. 
Total  assets. 


is  equal  to  the  ratio: 


All  cash 


Cash  reported  by  all  corporations  submitting  balance  sheets. 

The  first  ratio  is  computed  from  figures  published  in 
Statistics  of  Income.  It  is  called  the  adjustment  ratio 
and  is  shown  by  industrial  groups  in  table  VI. 

Table  VI. — Adjustment  factors  applied  to  selected  asset  items 
for  corporations  not  submitting  balance  sheets,  all  nonfinancial 
corporations,  by  industrial  groups,  1929-33 


All 
nonfi- 
nancial 
cor- 
pora- 
tions 

Manu- 
factur- 
ing 
cor- 
pora- 
tions 

Trans- 
portation 
and  other 
public 
utility 
corpora- 
tions 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion 
cor- 
pora- 
tions 

Other 
pul)Iic 
utility 
cor- 
pora- 
tions 

All 
other 
non- 
finan- 
cial cor- 
pora- 
tions 

Total  assets: 

1929 

1.022 
1.022 
1.017 
I.0'29 
1.031 

1.028 
1.029 
1.(113 
1.  0.i4 
1.042 

1.022 
1.021 
1.018 
1.02s 
1.029 

1.020 
1.  021 
1.014 
1.022 
1.023 

1.009 
1.009 
1.013 
1.006 
1.008 

1.012 
1.012 
1.012 
1.  002 
l.OOS 

1.009 
1.009 
1.013 
1.007 
1.008 

1.008 
1.008 
1.009 
1.008 
1.007 

1.030 
1.030 
1.009 
1.  049 
1.051 

1.037 
1.037 
l.OOB 
l.O.iO 
1.074 

1.029 
1.028 
1.010 
1. 047 
1.047 

1.026 
1.026 
1.011 
1.029 
1.030 

(') 
1.  o:)o 

1.009 
1.  049 
1.051 

(') 

1.037 
1.006 
1.  0,19 
1.074 

(') 

1.028 
1.010 
1,047 
1.047 

(') 

1.026 
I. Oil 
1.029 
1.030 

(') 

1.030 
1.  (W9 
1.049 
1.051 

(') 

1.037 
1.  0O6 
1.059 
1.074 

(') 

1.028 
1.010 
1.0)7 
1.047 

(') 

1.026 
l.OU 
1.029 
1.030 

1.030 

1930- 

1.030 

1931 

1.038 

1932 _ 

1.027 

1933           

1.028 

Taxable  investments: 

1929--- 

1.032 

1930           

1.  034 

1931 - 

1.032 

1932 

1933 

1.  035 
1.036 

Total  assets  less  taxable  in- 
vestments: 
1929 

1.030 

1930        

1.029 

1931 

1.039 

1932                 

1.028 

1  027 

Capital  assets: 

1929           

1,023 

1930--- --.- 

1931   - 

in:!2 
19;s.; 

1,028 
1,031 
1,023 
1,026 

'  Balance-sheet  items  for  tninsportation  and  other  public  utilities  vcre  not  broken 
down  in  1929,  so  no  adjustment  factor  was  used. 

Transportation  companies  and  other  public  utilities 
are  reported  together  in  Statistics  of  Income,  but  are 
separable  on  work  sheets  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  for  all  years  except  1929.  However,  income- 
statement  items  for  corporations  submitting  balance 
sheets  were  not  available  in  separable  form,  so  the  ad- 
justment ratio  was  determined  for  the  two  industrial 
groups  combined  and  applied  to  the  two  combined  and 
separately.  In  no  case  could  the  income-statement 
items'  for  corporations  submitting  balance  sheets  be 
obtained  for  1929  or   1930  so  the  adjustment  ratios 
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shown  on  the  table  were  estimated  from  the  adjustment 
ratios  of  other  years. 

No  adjustment  ratio  was  computed  forall  corporations 
together.'^  The  adjustment  increments  for  each  year 
for  each  industrial  group  were  computed  and  are  showai 
for  2  years  on  tables  II  and  III  with  the  adjusted  and 
unadjusted  items.  On  these  tables  the  adjustment  in- 
crements of  all  the  industrial  groups  are  summed  to  get 
the  adjustment  increment  for  all  corporations  for  each 
item. 

A  test  was  devised  for  the  internal  consistency  of  the 
balance-sheet  part  of  this  set  of  adjustments  in  each 
unit  of  tables  II  and  III.  Miscellaneous  assets  is 
derived  by  subtraction,  to  make  the  total  assets  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  several  assot  items.  This  is  true  of  both 
the  adjusted  and  the  unadjusted  colunms,  so  miscel- 
laneous assets  can  be  assigned  an  adjustment  increment 
such  that  the  table  will  be  internally  consistent.  A 
test  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  set  of  adjustments  may 
be  based  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  adjustment  for 
miscellaneous  assets.  If  it  is  negative,  or  large  com- 
pared to  unadjusted  miscellaneous  assets,  then  the  ad- 
justments for  either  the  total  assets,  or  the  other  asset 
items,  or  both,  are  in  some  measure  imreasonable,  and 
this  inconsistency  is  magnified  in  the  residual  item.  If 
the  adjustment  is  positive  and  reasonably  small  the 
system  of  adjustments  is  consistent ;  the  adjustments  are 
accurate  or  the  errors  are  compensating. 

The  inferred  adjustments  for  miscellaneous  assets  are 
presented  in  convenient  form  in  table  VII.  From  the 
table  it  is  evident  that  the  adjustments  for  1933  were 
less  consistent  than  those  for  1929  and  that  the  inac- 
curacies in  1933  were  largely  traceable  to  the  trans- 
portation and  other  public  utUity  groups. 

3.  Adjustment  For  Omission 

of  Unconsolidated  Subsidiaries  With 

Total  Assets  Below  the  Minimum 

In  order  to  cut  down  the  amount  of  clerical  work  it 
was  necessary  to  omit  all  corporations  subsidiary  to 
the  200  largest  whose  total  assets  were  less  than 
$10,000,000  in  1933.  An  analogous  minimum  had  to 
be  found  for  1929  to  correspond  to  $10,000,000  m  1933, 
in  view  of  the  changing  value  of  the  dollar  and  the 
changing  size  of  corporations. 

The  procedure  was  as  follows: 

A  sample  of  20   corporations  with   total  assets  in 

1-  I'nder  certain  special  conditions  the  same  procedure  could  have  been  followed  for 
all  corporations  as  a  unit,  as  well  as  by  industrial  group,  without  introducing  a  dis- 
crepancy. For  the  adjustment  to  be  internally  consistent  the  sum  of  all  the  imiustrial 
groups  should  equal  the  total  of  all  nonfinancial  corporations  after  the  adjustment  as 
well  as  before.  This  would  be  so  if  and  only  if  the  percent  distribution  (by  industrial 
groups)  of  the  figures  for  firms  submitting  balance  sheets  (for  the  item  to  be  adjusted) 
were  ejactly  equal  to  the  corresponding  percent  distribution  for  the  firms  submitting 
balance  sheets  for  the  paired  income-statement  item.  This  procedure  was  followed 
using  five  sitznificant  places  in  the  percent  distribution,  and  the  difference  between  the 
adjusted  total  and  the  sum  of  the  adjusted  industrial  groups  was  something  less  than 
one  half  of  one  percent,  on  the  average. 


Table    VII. — Inferred  adjustment  for  miscellaneous  assets — test 
for  internal  consistency 
Industrial  group  and  year 

All  industrial  groups:  adjisfS 

1929 3.  S 

1933 ^ 11.3 

Manufacturing: 

1929 i l.a 

1933 0.  7 

Transportation  and  other  public  utilities: 

1929 4.  & 

1933 30.  2- 

Transportation : 

1929 

1933 .__     41.3 

Other  public  utilities: 

1929 

1933 23.  4 

Other  corporations: 

1929 8.  7 

1933 4.  5 

1933  between  10  and  11  million  dollars  was  taken,  in 
correct  proportion  for  industrial  groups.  For  these 
the  ratio  of  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  to 
total  assets  was  computed.  After  multiplying  by 
$10,000,000,  the  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  of 
a  representative  $10,000,000  firm  was  obtained.  Tlien 
for  all  companies  in  Statistics  of  Income  the  ratio  of 
total  assets  less  taxable  mvestments,  1929  to  1933,  was 
obtained.  Next,  tliis  ratio  was  multiplied  by  total 
assets  less  taxable  investments  for  a  typical  $10,000,000 
corporation  in  1933,  yielding  a  figure  for  total  assets 
less  taxable  investments  for  a  typical  analogous  firm  in 
1929.  Then,  for  1929,  a  sample  of  firms  with  total 
assets  of  12  to  13  millions  of  dollars  ^''°  was  chosen  and  a 
ratio  of  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  to  total 
assets  was  computed.  Tliis  was  applied  to  the  last 
-figure  derived  above,  and  a  new  minimum  figure  for 
total  assets  was  obtained  for  1929.  Tliis  was  computed 
at  $14,023,000. 

This  minimum  defined  a  similar  number  of  returns 
in  the  2  years.  Roughly  estimated,  the  total  number  of 
corporations  submitting  balance  sheets  with  total  assets 
over  the  minimum  was  1,175  in  1929  and  1,100  in  1933. 

The  omission  of  all  "small"  unconsolidated  subsidiaries 
would  have  had  a  significant  effect;  the  concentration 
ratios  would  have  been  understated.  The  different 
minimum  sizes  of  total  assets  were  designed  to  eliminate 
any  possible  bias  over  time  due  to  the  size  of  uncon- 
solidated subsidiaries  included  in  the  totals  for  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations. 

There  is  no  reliable  method  for  accurately  correcting 
for  this  omission  short  of  an  exhaustive  search  for,  and 
tabulation  of,  the  smaller  corporations.  A  study  was 
made  of  the  frequency  distributions  of  all  unconsoli- 
dated subsidiaries  for  total  assets  and  capital  assets, 
by  total  asset  classes.     No  tendency  was  well  enough 

'^^  The  estimated  figure  for  total  assets  less  taxable  investments  for  a  typical  anal- 
ogous firm  in  1929. 
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defined  to  estiniate  the  eflVct  of  uneonsolidated  subsidi- 
aries below  the  niiniimim  for  either  1929  or  1933. 
Therefore,  an  approximate  adjustment  had  to  suffice; 
and  a  simple  one  was  designetl. 

It  was  assumed  for  1933  that  the  contribution  to  any 
item  of  all  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with  total  assets 
less  than  10  million  dolla'-s  was  eciual  to  the  average 
contribution  for  each  interval  over  the  next  four  10- 
niillion  dollar  intervals.  All  the  unconsolidated  sub- 
sidiaries with  total  assets  between  $10,000,000  and 
$r)0,000,000  were  tabulated,  anil  totals  were  obtained 
for  the  following  selected  items: 

Capital  assets. 

Taxable  investments. 

Total  assets. 

Gross  receipts. 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss. 

The  other  items  were  adjusted  by  examining  related 
items  whose  adjustment  increment  had  been  computed 
and  assuming  about  the  same  relative  adjustment. 
Thus,  interest  received  from  taxable  investments  and 
dividends  received  were  assumed  to  have  the  same 
relative  adjustment  as  taxable  investments ;  depreciation 
and  de{)lption  was  assumed  to  have  the  same  as  cajjital 
assets;  and  the  rest  of  the  items  were  assumed  to  have 
the  same  relative  adjustments  as  gross  receipts  and 
total  assets,  which  were  almost  the  same.  These  esti- 
nuited  adjustment  percentages  were  applied  to  the 
unadjusted  totals  for  the  200.  The  adjusted  totals 
and  the  increments  were  entered  on  tables  TI  and  III. 
The  increnu'uts  for  the  five  items  listed  above  were 
derived  directly  and  entered  on  the  tables. 

The  increment  added  to  the  total  for  each  item  for 
the  200  largest  corj)oi-ations  was  partitioned  among  the 
constituent  industrial  groups  by  assuming  that  the 
percentage  distribution  by  industrial  groups  was  the 
sanu^  before  and  after  the  adjustment. 

An  analogous  procedure  was  used  in  1929.  The 
average  of  the  three  equal  intervals  from  ,$14,023,000 
to  $.")G,092,000  in  total  assets  was  used  for  the  estimate 
of  ail  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  with  total  assets 
below  $14,023,000.  This  estimate  was  computed  for 
the  same  items  as  in  1933  and  the  estimates  for  other 
items  were  derived  from  these  estimates  on  the  basis 
of  the  same  assumptions  as  were  nuide  for  the  1933 
adjustment.  The  adjustment  increments  are  included 
on  the  basic  tables  II  and  III.  In  table  V  each  indus- 
trial group  was  assigned  the  same  adjustment  increment 
as  it  had  in  table  II.  It  was  assumed  that  the  omission 
of  a  few  of  the  smallest  corporations  in  each  industrial 
group  did  not  diminish  the  size  of  the  adjustment 
increment.  For  the  interpolated  years  in  table  IV  the 
adjustment  is  implicit  in  the  interpolation  estimates, 
as  the  interpolation  index  was  applied  to  the  end  year 
totals  after  they  had  been  adjusted  for  the  omission  of 
unconsolidated  subsidiaries  below  the  minimum. 
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A  test  for  the  internal  consistency  of  the  adjustments 
in  the  balance-sheet  items  was  devised.  It  is  the  same 
test  as  was  used  in  the  adjustnuMit  for  missing  balance 
sheets.'^"  The  atljustment  for  miscellaneous  assets  was 
compared  with  unadjusted  miscellaneous  assets.  In  a 
few  cases  there  was  a  very  small  negative  adjustment. 
These  were  so  close  to  zero  that  the  discrepancy  indi- 
cated is  of  no  material  importance.  None  of  the 
positive  adjustments  were  large.  Tlie  percentages  are 
shown  in  table  \'l  1 1. 

Table  VIII. — Adjustment  for  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  below 
the  minimum;   percentage  adjustment  for  miscellaneous  assets 
Industrial  group  and  pear  Percent 

All  industrial  groups:  adjusted 

1929 0.  9 

1933... 0.  3 

Manufacturing: 

1929 1.6 

1933 2.4 

Transportation  and  oilier  public  utilities: 

1929 0.  5 

1933 -0.  2 

Transportation: 

1929 0.  8 

1933 -0.  5 

Other  public  utilities: 

1929 -0.  1 

1933 0.  1 

Other  corporations; 

1929 1.  4 

1933 0.0 

4.  Problems  Relating  to 
Consolidation  of  Balance  Sheets 

The  definition  of  corporation  discussed  in 'section  1 
implies  tlint  the  tabulation  of  the  200  largest  nonfinan- 
cial  corpor.-itions  was  made  up  from  200  consolidated 
balance  sheets.  Each  unit  of  control  under  this  ideal 
system  would  present  a  single  balance  sheet  and  a 
single  income  statement,  for  it  is  considered  as  a  single 
corporation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  data  were  not 
available  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  this 
form.  Companies  controlled  9.5  percent  or  more  by 
the  piireut  ami  its  controlled  sul)si(iiafies  were  actually 
consolidated  for  the  most  part,  but  other  subsidiaries 
(by  the  definition  here  used)  were  not.  For  reasons 
appearing  below  this  desired  consolidation  could  not  be 
approximated,  so  it  became  necessary  simply  to  atld 
the  several  items  of  these  unconsolidated  subsidiaries 
to  those  of  the  parent  and  consolidated  subsidiaries, 
and  to  use  these  sums  as  estimates  of  the  desired  con- 
solidations. The  discrepancies  between  the  actual 
sums  and  the  desired  consolidated  totals  arose  out  of 
the  difference  between  the  definition  of  subsidiary  in 
this  study  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
definition  of  subsidiary  for  purposes  of  taxation. 

The  consolidated  return  as  filed  in  the  Bureau  of 

">>  See  section  2. 
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Internal  Revenue  has  had  all  intercorporate  relations 
between  the  income  statement  and  balance  sheet  of  the 
parent  and  the  subsidiary  removed,  but  the  unconsoli- 
dated return  has  not.  If  accounts  receivable  and  ac- 
coimts  payable  include  accounts  receivable  from  and 
payable  to  other  corporations  in  the  same  control  unit, 
these  should  be  deducted  from  the  totals  for  the  unit. 
But  in  the  case  of  unconsolidated  subsidiaries,  this 
cannot  be  done.  The  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  do  not  distinguish  between  accounts  payable 
to  or  receivable  from  a  corporation  in  the  same  control 
unit,  and  those  to  or  from  any  other  corporation. 
Therefore,  items  subject  to  tliis  type  of  duplication 
show  evidence  of  large  error  (for  the  purposes  of  this 
report),  and  the  following  items  should  be  read  with 
this  in  mind: 

Interest  received  from  tii.xable  investments. 

Cash  dividends  received. 

Interest  paid. 

Cash  dividends  paid. 

Compiled  net  profits  by  definition  includes  dividends 
received,  and  is  therefore  subject  to  this  type  of  error. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  derived  items:  mcome  derived 
from  operations,  and  corporate  savings,  each  of  which 
includes  items  which  involve  double  counting. 

The  summation  of  figures  for  total  assets  does  not 
represent  complete  consoUdation  of  the  balance  sheet 
of  each  unit  of  control.  Neither  does  the  summation 
of  total  assets  of  all  corporations  reported  by  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  represent  the  consolidation 
of  control  units.  This  discrepancy  arises  out  of  the 
intercorporate  holdmgs  of  securities  and  loans  within 
the  same  corporate  unit  which  would  be  cancelled  out 
m  the  process  of  consolidation.  A  direct  comparison 
of  the  sum  of  the  assets  of  the  200  largest  control  units 
and  the  sum  of  all  corporations  reportmg  to  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  tends  to  give  a  larger  concentra- 
tion ratio  than  would  be  obtained  if  the  assets  of  all 
control  imits,  whether  in  the  200  largest  or  not,  were 
completely  consoUdated.  A  large  part  of  the  discrep- 
ancy arismg  from  the  lack  of  complete  consolidation 
can  be  corrected  by  subtracting  taxable  investments, 
the  element  making  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
discrepancy,  from  the  figures  of  both  the  largest  and 
all  corporations.  The  distortion  resulting  from  inter- 
corporate lending  withm  corporate  units  is  probably 
small.  Subtraction  of  the  entire  holdings  of  taxable 
investments  overcorrects  somewhat  because  of  holdings 
of  securities  of  corporations  not  in  the  same  control 
unit.  There  would  be  no  error  in  the  concentration 
ratio  from  this  source  if  the  securities  of  other  corpo- 
rations held  as  investments  by  the  200  largest  miits 
and  those  held  by  corporations  other  than  the  200 
largest  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  respective 
total  consohdated  assets.     This  seems  to  be  a  condition 


closely  enough  approximated  to  make  the  discrepancy^ 
arismg  from  this  source  of  a  mmor  character. 

The  concept  of  "the  assets  of  the  200  largest  cor- 
porations" may  now  be  refined.  Wliat  is  really  meant 
is  the  arithmetic  sum  of  all  the  asset  items  on  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  consolidated  balance  sheets  (and, 
of  course,  income  statements).  All  intercompany 
relations  within  any  consolidated  balance  sheet  would 
be  eliminated  but  not  other  intercompany  relations 
within  the  200.  A  distinction  must  be  made,  therefore, 
between  tliis  concept  and  the  concept  of  a  single  con- 
solidated balance  sheet  embracing  the  200  largest 
consolidated  balance  sheets.  The  latter  would  elim- 
inate intercorporate  relations  between  any  corporations 
nfhliated  vnth  any  of  the  200  largest  corporations. 
The  latter  totals  would  be  smaller  in  the  items  men- 
tioned above,  since  intercompany  eluninations  would 
have  been  made. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  impossible  to  set  up  the 
200  consolidated  balance  sheets,  but  departures  from 
this  desired  procedure  are  regarded  in  this  report  as 
errors. 

Besides  the  double  counting  that  carmot  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  sum  of  the  parent  and  unconsolidated 
subsidiaries,  other  errors  are  likely  to  occur.  The  clas- 
sification of  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  in  the  industrial 
group  of  their  parents  may  change  the  geographical 
classification  from  that  in  which  they  are  listed  in 
Statistics  of  Income}^  These  shifts  do  not  concern  this 
report.  But  the  industrial  classifications  may  be,  and 
undoubtedly  often  are,  shifted.  The  unconsolidated 
subsidiaries  were  reported  in  their  own  industrial  groups 
in  Statistics  of  Income,^*  but  in  the  present  tabula- 
tion they  were  reported  in  the  industrial  group  of  their 
parent  companies.  The  resulting  industrial  misclassi- 
fication  has  been  discussed  in  section  1,  above. 

5.  Notes  on  the  Interpolation 

Three  asset  items,  total  assets,  capital  assets,  and 
total  assets  less  taxable  mvestments,  were  estimated  for 
the  200  largest  corporations  for  the  years  1930-32  on  a 
basis  comparable  with  table  I.  The  procedure  and 
assumptions  were  set  up  in  consideration  of  the  state 
of  the  data  for  this  period,  and  the  limited  time  and 
clerical  facilities  allotted  to  this  study.  Therefore, 
these  figin-es  are  merely  estimates  rather  than  tabulated 
totals  and  they  are  derived  by  making  certain  specific 
assmnptions  which  are  subject  to  partial  test. 

Estimates  were  derived  for  each  mdustrial  group  and 
the  four  estimates  were  summed  to  obtain  the  estimated 
totals  for  the  200.  The  work  was  shortened  by  omitting 
from  consideration  all  unconsolidated  subsidiaries  and 
by  using  all  the  companies  in  the  lists  of  the  200  largest 

'3  The  same  applies  to  net  income — net  deficit  classification  as  well. 
1*  And  therefore  in  the  denominator  of  the  concentration  ratio. 
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for  both  1929  aiid  1933  where  the  data  were  available. 
This  procedure  is  justified  by  the  small  number  of 
replacements  in  the  Ust — a  yearly  change  of  2  or  3 
percent.  So  that  all  information  available  would  be 
used,  the  yearly  percent  changes  of  all  companies  which 
reported  in  both  of  each  two  successive  years  were  used. 
From  these  comparable  data  a  chain  index  series  was 
constructeci  for  each  item  for  each  industrial  group. 
These  indexes  were  taken  to  represent  the  percent 
changes  of  all  companies  in  the  largest  200,  including 
unconsolicUited  subsidiaries." 

The  chain  indexes  were  derived  from  yearly  percent 
changes  of  identical  companies.  The  actual  data  used 
were  not  entu-ely  from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
Wliere  a  company  was  missing  in  a  single  intermediate 
year,  or  where  an  erratic  change  threw  one  year  out  of 
line  with  the  two  adjacent  years,  a  comparison  was 
made  with  Moody's  Alanvals.  If  the  beha^^o^  of  the 
data  for  the  preceding  and  following  years  from  the 
two  sources  approximately  agreed,'*  the  intermediate 
j'ear  was  interpolated  using  the  Moody's  figures  as  an 
index  of  change. 

This  augmentation  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
data  had  a  tendency  to  stabilize  the  annual  percent 
changes  by  increasing  tlie  size  of  the  samples  and  by 
eUminating  individual  erratic  observations.  Hence  the 
movements  of  the  chain  index  were  damped ;  the  erratic 
quality  of  the  index  was  understated.  This  modifica- 
tion of  the  originally  designed  procedure  was  intended 
to  protect  the  amuial  percent  changes  from  variation 
in  the  degree  of  consolidation  in  the  returns  of  the  same 
corporations  in  adjacent  years. 

The  1933  figure  of  this  chain  index  on  a  1929  base 
gave  the  percent  change  for  the  period  1929  through 
1933.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  percent  change 
was  accurately  knowoi,  for  it  could  easily  be  derived 
from  the  two  tabulations  for  1929  and  1933.  This 
gave  a  correct  index  nmnber  for  1933.  The  crude  1933 
chain  index  number  was  therefore  adjusted  to  equal 
the  correct  index  number  and  the  earlier  years  were 
adjusted  by  an  increment  based  on  an  assumed  linearity 
of  the  drift  for  the  period  1929-33.'"  After  the  indexes 
were  corrected  they  could  be  multiplied  by  the  base 
figure,  yielding  a  complete  set  of  estimates  of  the  three 
asset  items  by  industrial  groups  for  tlie  three  inter- 
polated years. 

These  estimates  can  be  tested  in  various  wavs.     If 


1'  No  independent  determination  of  the  lists  of  the  200  largest  for  the  interjjolated 
years  was  made. 

"i.e..  had  appro.ximatel}r  the  same  level  and  the  same  percent  change  for  the  2-year 
interval. 

"  Hence  the  difference  between  the  1933  relative  of  the  complete  tabulation  for  each 
industrial  group  (1929=100)  and  the  corresponding  chain  index  for  1933  (1929=100) 
was  allocated  evenly  over  the  four  annual  intervals.  This  adjustment  was  made 
necessary  by  at  least  two  definable  causes:  (1)  The  number  of  the  200  corporations  in 
each  industrial  group  was  not  tlie  same  in  1929  and  1933  in  every  case,  and  (2)  the 
index  was  not  perfectly  representative  of  the  200  parents,  plus  their  consolidated  sub- 
sidiaries, plus  their  imconsolidsted  subsidiaries  of  all  sizes. 


the  percent  changes  are  truly  representative  of  the 
whole  200  largest  corporations,  including  unconsoHdated 
subsidiaries,  and  the  industrial  percent  distributions  are 
accurate,  the  sum  of  the  totals  for  the  various  industrial 
groups  should  be  the  same  as  the  estimates  for  the  200 
largest  taken  as  a  unit  without  regard  to  industrial 
classification.  This  comparison  was  made  and  is  pre- 
sented in  table  IX.  The  index  numbers  made  up 
without  regard  to  industrial  classification  were  derived 
as  described  above.  The  absolute  totals  for  the  various 
industrial  groups  were  summed,  and  the  totals  for  all 
groups  reduced  to  index  series  for  comparison. 

Table  IX. — Estimates  made  (1)   with  and   (2)   without  regard  to 
industrial  groups 


Item 

Method 
of  esti- 
mating 

Index  numbers  (!»29= 100) 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

(1) 
(2) 

(1) 
(2) 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

108.6 
108.5 

107.5 
107.4 

103.1 
102.9 

107.4 
106.9 

98.1 
98.0 

103.8 
103.7 

97.0 
97.0 

102.7 

102.7 

This  test  is  one-directional  in  nature.  For  the  esti- 
mated figures  for  industrial  groups  to  be  accurate,  it  is 
a  necessary,  but  not  a  sufficient  condition,  that  the 
two  estimates  be  close.  If  the  estimates  made  by  the 
two  metiiods  are  close,  the  industrial  group  estimates 
might  be  accurate  and  they  might  not.  But  if  the  two 
estimates  are  not  close,  the  industrial  group  estimates 
cannot  be  accurate.  By  definition,  the  closeness  of  the 
estimates  for  the  total,  with  and  without  regard  to 
industrial  groups,  is  evidence  in  the  direction  of  accuracy 
of  that  total.  It  can  be  seen  directly  that  the  two 
indexes  yield  tiie  same  result  witliin  rounding  errors 
except  for  tlie  middle  year.  The  <liscrei)ancios  for  total 
assets  are  0.0,  0.1, 0.2,  0.1,  0.0,  and  those  for  capital  assets 
are  0.0,  0.1,  0..5,  0.1,  0.0.  The  assumption  of  a  linear 
adjustment  makes  the  end  years  correct.  The  jears 
next  to  the  end  years  are  least  likely  to  suffer  from  this 
procedure,  with  the  middle  year  tiie  least  accurate. 
This  is  what  is  actually  found.  The  largest  errors 
indicated  here  are  smaller  than  other  errors  known  to 
exist  for  these  estimates,  so  it  is  evident  that  the 
interpolation  meets  this  test  of  consistency. 

A  second  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  interpolation  may 
be  made  by  further  examining  the  internal  consistency 
of  the  results.  Total  assets  should  be  larger  than 
capital  assets  and  larger  than  total  assets  less  taxable 
investments.  The  difl'erence  between  total  assets  and 
total  assets  less  taxable  investments  should  yield  a 
reasonable  result  for  taxable  investments.  Similarly, 
the  difference  between  total  assets  less  taxable  invest- 
ments and  capital  assets  should  yield  a  reasonable 
result  for  liquid  assets."     These  estimates  for  taxable 

IS  Inventories,  cash,  notes  and  accounts  receivable,  and  miscellaneous  assets. 
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investments  and  liquid  assets,  which  are  imphed  in 
table  IV,  raise  no  serious  problems 

A  third  test  of  the  accuracy  of  the  interpolation 
depends  on  the  ob\nous  condition  that  any  asset  item 
for  the  200  largest  must  be  smaller  than  the  same  item 
for  all  nonfinancial  corporations.  This  must  apply  to 
taxable  mvestments  and  liquid  assets  as  well  as  total 
assets,  capital  assets,  and  total  assets  less  taxable  in- 
vestments. In  every  case  the  figures  for  the  200 
largest  were  smaller  than  the  figures  for  all  corporations. 

From  the  three  tests  described  above  there  would 
seem  to  be  little  objection  to  the  figures  in  table  IV  that 


could  arise  from  the  interpolation. 

Taxable  investments  were  poorly  reported  and  the 
chain  index  intended  for  interpolation  had  to  be  based 
on  a  small  and  somewhat  erratic  sample.  Therefore  the 
same  index  as  was  used  to  interpolate  for  total  assets  was 
also  used  to  interpolate  for  total  assets  less  taxable 
investments  by  applying  it  to  the  1929  and  1933  figures 
for  total  assets  less  taxable  investments.  No  inconsis- 
tency was  detected  in  the  resulting  figures.  Total 
assets  and  capital  assets  were  interpolated  from  chain 
indexes  made  up  of  yearly  percent  changes  of  total 
assets  and  capital  assets,  respectively. 


PART  II— FINANCIAL  CORPORATIONS 


A  crude  investigation  was  made  of  tlie  degree  of 
concentration  of  financial  corporations  in  1933.  The 
list  examined  was  composed  of  the  50  largest  financial 
corporations  in  1933,  excluding  imcousolidated  sub- 
sidiaries. Of  the  50,  24  were  banks,  17  were  insurance 
companies,"  and  the  remaining  9  were  "other  financials". 
The  Ust  of  the  50  largest  was  selected  after  exami- 
nation of  the  returns  of  all  financial  corporations 
with  total  assets  over  50  million  dollars.  The  50 
corporations  with  the  largest  total  assets  (considered 
independently  of  their  unconsolidated  subsidiaries) 
which  were  independent,  according  to  Moody's,  and 
which  were  classified  by  Moody's  as  financials,  were 
listed.  This  last  requirement  elindnated  three  com- 
panies (holding  companies)  classified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  as  financials,  but  classified  by 
Moody's  in  the  Utilities  or  Railroad  Manuals.  One 
company  included  in  the  list  actually  was  not  independ- 
ent at  the  end  of  1933.  Since  the  company  was  in- 
dependent through  most  of  the  year,  since  the  assets  of 
its  parent  were  too  small  for  the  parent  to  get  on  the 
list,  and  since  the  corporate  structure  of  its  parent  was 
so  involved  that  the  Moody  analysis  in  no  way  cor- 
responded with  the  situation  found  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  the  company  was  included 
in  the  hst  as  independent. 

The  items  tabulated  for  the  financial  corporations 
were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  importance,  and  are 
not  intended  to  give  as  complete  a  picture  as  the  items 
for  the  200  nonfuiancial  corporations.  In  particular, 
the  complete  asset  side  of  the  balance  sheet  is  not  pre- 
sented for  the  financial  corporations.  Life  insurance 
companies  file  a  special  type  of  income-tax  return,  on 
which  no  item  corresponding  to  receipts  is  reported,  so 
that  the  receipts  tabulated  for  the  50  largest  financial 
corporations  are  not  a  reliable  measure  of  the  quantity 
of  business  done  by  them. 


"  While  the  definition  included  all  types  of  insurance  companies,  all  of  these  were, 
in  fact,  life  insurance  companies. 


No  attempt  was  made  to  adjust  the  totals  for  the  50 
for  missing  subsidiaries,  as  all  unconsohdated  sub- 
sidiaries, of  whatever  size,  had  been  omitted  from  the 
tabulation. 

In  comparmg  the  50  largest  to  all  financial  corpora- 
tions, the  balance-sheet  items  for  all  financial  cor- 
porations were  adjusted  for  corporations  not  submitting 
balance  sheets,  using  the  same  procedure  as  was  used 
for  nonfinancials.  Since  none  of  the  50  financials  were 
real  estate  corporations,  it  was  felt  that  to  compare 
them  with  all  financials,  including  real  estate  companies, 
would  distort  the  concentration  ratios  for  certain  items, 
particidarly  capital  assets.  However,  adjustment  for 
missing  balance  sheets  could  not  be  made  directly  for 
financials  excluding  real  estate,  since  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  did  not  separate  returns  with  balance 
sheets  from  returns  without  balance  sheets  for  sub- 
groups of  fuiancial  corporations.  Consequently,  the 
same  adjustment  factors  as  were  used  for  aU  financials 
were  appUed  to  the  totals  for  financials  less  real  estate. 
The  error  thus  introduced  is  insignificant. 

Table  X  shows  the  totals  for  the  50  largest  financial 
corporations,  the  totals  for  all  financial  corporations, 
and  all  financial  corporations  excludmg  real  estate,  with 
their  adjustments,  and  the  concentration  ratios  derived 
therefrom. 

This  part  of  the  study  is  very  crude,  so  a  few  words 
of  caution  are  in  order.  The  50  largest  financials 
exclude  imconsolidated  subsidiaries,  so  the  unit  of 
control  is  not  the  same  as  the  unit  in  the  nonfinancial 
corporation  statistics.  A  "financial  corporation"  is 
therefore  not  comparable  to  a  nonfinancial  corporation 
in  the  terminology  of  this  study. 

The  50  largest  financials  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  an 
"equally  important"  or  "the  same"  proportion  of  the 
total  for  all  financials  as  the  200  nonfinancials  are  of  the 
total  for  all  nonfinancials.  Fifty  was  merely  a  con- 
venient number  of  financial  corporations  chosen  to  show 
a  significant  amount  of  concentration  when  compared 
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to  all  financials.  Whether  there  is  "more"  concen- 
tration in  financials  or  in  nonfinancials  is  a  question 
witliout  meaning  by  the  present  tlefinition  of  con- 
centration.    No    cross-comparisons    should    be    made 


between  the  concentration  ratios.  The  accompanying 
table  is  presented  exclusively  for  its  own  intrinsic 
interest  and  is  independent  of  the  tables  in  part  I  of 
this  appendix. 


T.ABLE  X. 


-Derivation  of  the  concentration  ratios,  and  the  totals  for  selected  asset  items  and  income-statement  items  for  the  50  largest  financial 
corporations  (ejcluding  unconsolidated  subsidiaries)  and  all  financial  corpornlinns,  lOSS 


50  largest 

financial 

coriwra- 

tions 

.\11  financial  corporations  except  real 
estate 

Concentration 

ratio:  50 
largest  to  all 
fiiiaiu'ial  cor- 
po nit  ions  ex- 
cept real  estate 

......         .     :.,..          :,- 

Corpora- 
tions sub- 
milting 
balance 
sheets i 

Adjustment  of 
hidance-shcct 
items  for  cor- 
porations not 
submittinc 

balance  sheets 

Totals 
with  l)iil- 
ance-slicet 

items 
adjusted 

Corpora- 
tions sub- 
mitting 
balance 
sheets  > 

-Adjustment  of 
balance-sheet 
items  for  cor- 
poral ions  not 
submitting 
balance  sheets 

Total.< 
wiih  bal- 
ance-sheet 

items 
adjusted 

Concentration 

ratio:  50 
largest  to  all 
financial  cor- 
porations 

Millions  of  dollars 

ivroi.i 

Millions  of  dollars 

Percent 

ASSET  ITEMS 

Cash'        

3,505 

709 
4,402 
18,562 

9,071 

3,237 
10,621 
43.595 

807 

172 

212 

3,706 

9,878 

3,409 
10,833 
47,301 

35,5 

20.8 
40.6 
39.2 

9,252 

13,712 
10,731 

824 

10,076 

1J    A1(\ 

34.8 

4.9 
40.2 
37.4 

Capital  assets  less  reserve  for  depreciation  and 
depletion 

10,  946 

Total  assets' 

35.294 
16.  732 

78' 

3 

32 

338 

90,465 
46, 870 

6,609 
1,903 

96,074 
48,  773 

3.171 
2S 
111 
.Wl 

36.7 
34.3 

2.5 

10.7 
2S.S 
64.9 

105,475 
59,688 

31.5 
26.8 

2.3 
8.3 
10.9 
58.8 

Total  assets '  less  taxable  investments.. . 

ISCOME-STATEMEST  ITEMS 

Gross  receipts  from  s.ilcs  and  services' 

2,648 

62,  336 

3,337 
36 
293 
575 

Income  ta.x  " 

Depreciation  an<l  depletion 

Cash  dividends  paid 

Compiled  net  profit  or  loss' _. 

55 

-663 

-8.3 

-1,070 

-5.1 

>  From  oflice  work  sheets  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

'  From  Statistics  of  Income. 

3  Includes  cash  in  till  and  deposits  in  bank. 

*  Includes  obligations  of  States  and  Territories  or  minor  political  subdivisions,  securities  issue<i  under  the  Federal  Farm  I^au  Act,  and  obligations  of  the  Uoited  States  or  its 
possessions. 

i  Reserves  for  deiirrciation  and  depletion  are  deducted  from  total  assets  as  well  as  from  capital  as.sets. 

6  Gross  receipts  from  operations  when  inventories  are  not  an  income-determining  factor.  Gross  sales  where  inventories  are  an  income-determining  factor  are  not  rejKirted  for 
financial  corporations. 

T  Federal  income  tax  plus  excess-profits  tax. 

8  Statutory  net  income  or  deficit,  plus  interest  on  tax-exempt  investments,  plus  dividends  from  domestic  corporations,  which  are  also  nontaxable  income. 
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APPENDIX   12.— INTERLOCKING  DIRECTORATES    AMONG  THE 
LARGEST  AMERICAN  CORPORATIONS,   1935i 


This  study  of  interlocking  directorates  covers  the 
directors  of  the  200  hirgest  nonfinancial  corporations 
and  the  50  largest  financial  corporations  in  1935.  For 
the  nonfinancial  corporations,  the  list  of  200  largest 
nonfinancial  corporations  wdth  their  assets  which  ap- 
pears in  Appendix  10  was  used.  The  50  largest  banks 
and  financial  companies  (30  banks,  20  financial  com- 
panies) are  listed  in  table  I.^ 

The  names  of  directors  for  each  corporation  were 
compiled  from  the  Usts  of  corporation  directorates  in 
Poor's  Register  of  Directors,  1936.  In  some  few  cases, 
where  Poor's  omitted  a  corporation,  Moody's  Manuals 
were  used. 

A  summary  of  the  residts  of  this  study  has  been  given 
in  chapter  IX,  charts  I  and  II.  The  following  tables 
present  these  results  in  more  detad. 

Only  25  of  the  250  corporations  have  no  interlocks 
with  each  other.  These  companies  are  relatively  small, 
in  terms  of  assets,  as  compared  with  the  interlocking 
companies.  Although  they  constitute  10  percent  of  the 
niunber  of  companies,  their  assets  amount  to  only  4 
percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  250  companies.  The 
names  of  the  25  noninterlocking  companies  are  given  in 
table  II.  They  comprise  16  industrials,  8  utilities,  and 
1  railroad.  There  are  no  banks  and  no  financial  com- 
panies among  them.  The  absence  of  interlocking  direc- 
torates between  these  25  companies  and  others  in  the 
list  of  200  largest  nonfinancial  and  50  largest  financial 
corporations  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  these  com- 
panies are  free  from  other  types  of  links.  They  include 
companies  which  are  relatively  free  from  outside  control 
as  the  Crane  Co.,  wliich  is  owned  in  large  part  by  the 
Crane  family,  and  companies  such  as  Atlantic  Refining 
and  Ohio  Oil  wliich  are  successor  firms  to  the  old 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  are  membei's  of  the  Rockefeller 
interest  group  .^ 

The  225  corporations  which  show  interlocks  with 
each  other  are  classified  in  tables  III,  IV,  and  V,  and 
the  assets  represented  in  each  class  are  shown. 

The  interlocking  directorates  between  specific  com- 
panies have  been  shown  in  charts  I  and  II  of  chapter 
IX.  Chart  I,  however,  shows  the  complete  picture 
of  interlocks  only  for  the  100  companies  with  the 
greatest  number  of  interlocks.  The  interlocks  among 
the  remaining  125  companies,  which  appear  at  the  top 

I  .\ppendix  12  was  prepared  by  Eleanor  Poland. 

'  Note  that  this  list  differs  from  that  used  in  .Appendix  13  since  the  latter  contains 
the  largest  50  banks  and  includes  no  other  financial  companies. 
3  See  Appendix  13. 
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T.\BLE  I. — Banks  and  Finance  Companies  included  in  the  250  list 

BANKS 

Assets 
(millions) 

Chase  National  Bank 2,  350.  5 

National  City  Bank 1,  880.  7 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 1,  847.  4 

Bank  of  America    National    Trust    &    Savings    Asso- 
ciation   1,  277  4 

Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co 1,  141.  1 

Bankers  Trust  Co 1,031.  7 

First  National  Bank  (Chicago) 925.  4 

Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Co 914.  8 

First  National  Bank  (Boston) 729.  6 

Irving  Trust  Co 720.0 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co 673.  0 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co 625.  2 

Security  First  National  Bank 591.  0 

First  National  Bank  (N.  Y.) 584.  2 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co 548.  3 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Drexel  &  Co 537.  9 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 432.  8 

New  York  Trust  Co 419.  7 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 395.  9 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 337  7 

Mellon  National  Bank 337  6 

Union  Trust  Co 334.  5 

Northern  Trust  Co 320.  7 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Co 317  4 

American  Trust  Co 271.  8 

WeUs  Fargo  Bank  &  Trust  Co 248.  6 

First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis) 235.  5 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurances,  etc 235.  3 

Anglo-California  National  Bank 214.  3 

Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 207  6 

OTHER  FINANCIALS 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 4,  234.  8 

Prudential  Insurance  Co 3,  129.  5 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 2,  243.  6 

Equitable  Life  Insurance  Society  of  the  United  States.  1,  816.  2 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York 1,  239.  0 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 1,  072.  0 

Travelers  Insurance  Co 787.  9 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 731.  5 

Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 600.7 

Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance  Co 586.  8 

Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 532.  2 

Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co 503.  5 

Marine  Midland  Corporation 453.  3 

New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 343.  5 

L^nion  Central  Life  Insurance  Co 326.  8 

Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 298.  3 

Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corporation 297.  2 

Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corporation 276.  4 

Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 268.  4 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 215.  6 
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of  chart  1   hut  not  sit  tlic  side  of  the  cliart,  are  listed 
ill  tiihle  VI. 

Data  on  the  men  who  iiold  these  directorsliips  are 
given  in  tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  Table  VII  gives  the 
resilience  of  all  the  2,722  directors  for  whom  residence 
information  was  available,  with  the  number  of  director- 
ships held  by  these  men.  Table  VIII  lists  the  83  men 
who  held  4  or  more  directorships,  together  with  the 
companies  in  which  they  held  directorships  and  other 
positions  held  by  them.  Table  IX  shows  their  resi- 
dences to  be  concentrated  in  the  financial  centers. 


Table  II. — 25  corporadoHs  uith  no  interlocks  inside  the 
analyzed  by  type  of  corporation 

Intlustrials: 

American  Tobacco  Co ■ 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 

Eastman  Kodak  Co 

The  Atlantic  Refining  Co 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co 

Ohio  Oil  Co 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

S.  S.  Kresge  Co 

Crane  Co 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co 

Brown  Company 

J.  C.  Penney  Co 

S.  H.Kress  &  Co 


250  list, 

Assets 

(millions) 

264.2 

175.8 

170.5 

168.3 

163.0 

153.9 

151.  4 

139.  7 

139.3 

118.5 

9.5.  2 

79.  1 

78.2 

76.  4 

74.  4 

70.4 


2,  118.  3 


Utilities: 

Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Properties 1,  125.  4 

Utihties  Power  &  Liglit  Corporation .-        367.  2 


Midland  I'nited  Co 

Central  Public  Utility  Corporation. 
Long  Lsland  Lighting  Co. 
Portland  Electric  Power  Co 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co. . . 
Associated  Telephone  Utilities  Co... 


320.0 

151.  6 

127.  6 

9.5.  0 

SO.  1 

79.  4 


Railroads: 

Western 


Maryland  Rv.  Co. 


2,  346.  3 


168.  1 
168.  1 


Grand  total 4,632.7 

Table   III. — Distribution  of  companies  according  to  number  of 
directors  holding  2  or  more  directorships  on  the  250  list 


Number  of  companies 


33. 
22. 
18. 
28. 


Number    of 
Jirectorsineach 
company  who 
hold  director- 
ships in  2  or 
more  of  the 
250  companies 

Assets 
(millions 
of  <iollars) 

1 
2 
3 

-4 

10, 253. 8 
5, 729. 1 
3.554.0 
8,157.0 
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Table  III. — Distribution  of  companies  according  to  number  of 
directors  holding  2  or  more  directorships  on  the  250  list — Con. 


Niiiiibir  of  companies 

Number  of 
directors  in  each 
company  who 
hold  director- 
ships in  2  or 
more  of  tho 
2-10  cMmpimio^ 

.\ssets 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

29. 

,,       •    n  jiu  5 

17... 

8 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
M 
15 
16 
17 
19 
22 
23 

5,  897.  5 
9  153  6 

15 

15 

8 

5  13:1  4 

10. 

6  855  3 

8 

11   120  ft 

4 _ 

4 

4,  044.  6 
6,578.7 
1  .599  0 

4 

2 

1,569  6 

2 

1,944.7 
1,067.2 

2 

2 

6,237  3 

1 

1,847.4 

1 

2,  350  5 

225 

■  1 10, 281.  5 

<  Equals  90  percent  of  total  assets  of  the  250  corporations. 

Table   IV. — Distribution  of  companies  according  to  number  of 
directors  holding  3  or  more  dirrrtnr:-!-  r-  -r:  "  •   '-'0  list 


X 

umber  of  companies 

.N'uiiiber  III 
directors  in 
each  company 
who  hold  di- 
rectorsliips in 
3  or  more  of  the 
250  companies 

A.ssets 

(millions  of 

dollars) 

51 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
0 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
15 
16 

17,  243. 8 

28 

10,119.9 

32 

12,  366.  5 

18 

5,785  2 

19         

10,371.8 

13 

14,  303.  0 

6 

4, 251. 8 

6 

5. 420. 8 

2 

2, 220.  5 

3                                                       

4, 189,  5 

3 

1,  343.  3 

2                                      

1,  ,369.  3 

1 

2,  350.  5 

1                               

1,847.4 

2 

5,  237.  3 

187 

'  98,  480.  6 

1  Equals  85.7  percent  of  total  assets  of  the  250  corporations. 


Table    V. — Distribution   of  companies   according   to    number   of 
directors  holding  4  or  more  directorships  in  the  250  list 


Number  of  companies 

Number  of 
directors  in 
each  company 
wlio  hold  di- 
rcclorsliips  in 
4  or  mure  of 
the  250  com- 
panies 

.\ssets  (mil- 
lions of 
dollars) 

54                           - 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 

17,942.1 

33     

12,321.6 

26            .-. 

16,775.5 

12,562.0 

9          

7, 447.  5 

4  

4.870.7 

3               

5, 25,3. 3 

4  

6,445.9 

1 _ 

1,239.0 

151             '. 

1  83, 857.  S 

'  Equals  73  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  the  250  corporations. 
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Table  VI. — Interlocking  directorates  among  200  largest  non- 
financial  and  50  largest  financial  corporations  7iot  shown  on 
Chart  I  of  chapter  IX  ' 

Corporation  Interlocking  directorates  with — 

Reading  Co Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 

Pennsylvania    Co.    for    Insurances, 
etc. 

Virginia  Ry.  Co Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co Manufacturers     Trust     Co.,     New 

York. 
First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis) . 
National    Dairy    Products     Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Corporation.  McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.   (Mary- 

land) . 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 
Shell  Union   Oil  Corpora-     Swift  &  Co. 

tion.  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Co. 
Socony- Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
United     Shoe     Machinery     Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

Corporation. 
American  Power  &   Light     Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
Co.  Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co. 

American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Chicago,    Rock    Island    &     Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation. 
Pacific  Ry.  Co.  Republic  Steel  Corporation. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,     Socony- Vacvuim  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York.  Cities  Service  Co. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insur-     Union  Oil  Co.  of  California, 
ance  Co.  Crown  Zellerback  Corporation. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Security  First  National  Bank,  Los 

Angeles. 
Anglo-California  National  Banks. 
Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corpora-     Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 
tion.  Interlake  Iron  Corporation. 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co. 
Anaconda  Copper  Mining     Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 
Co.  Interlake  Iron  Corporation. 

American  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co. 
National  Bank  of  Detroit. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation.  Niagara  Hudson   Power   Corpora- 
tion. 
Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Chicago,    Rock    Island    &    Pacific 

Ry.  Co. 
Marine   Midland  Corporation. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc. 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  (Mary- 
land). 
Loew's,  Inc Commercial  Investment  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 
Philadelphia     &     Reading     Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

Coal  &  Iron  Corporation.     Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co. 
Provident    Mutual   Life   Insurance 
Co. 

1  Interlocks  among  companies  whose  names  do  not  appear  at  side  of  chart.  Inter, 
locks  between  these  same  companies  and  those  whose  names  appear  at  side  of  chart 
are  shown  on  the  chart  and  are  not  listed  here. 


Table  VI. — Interlocking  directorates  among  200  largest  non- 
financial  and  50  largest  financial  corporations  not  shown  on 
Chart  I  of  chapter  IX — Continued 


Corporation 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc. 


Cities  Service  Co. 


Niagara     Hudson     Power 
Corporation. 

American   Gas   &   Electric 

Co. 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Rv.  Co. 


Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Pennsylvania   Co.   for   In- 
surances, etc. 

Marine  Midland  Corpora- 
tion. 


McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc. 
(Maryland). 


Baldwin     Locomotive 

Works. 
Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 

Co. 
North  American  Co 


Southern  California  Edison 
Co.,  Ltd. 


Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 


Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western  R.  R.  Co. 

Anglo-California  National 
Bank. 


Cleveland  Trust  Co. 


Interlocking  directorates  with — 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corporation. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co. 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New 
York. 

Marine  Midland  Corporation. 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of 
America. 

Republic  Steel  Corporation. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Marine  Midland  Corporation. 

North  American  Co. 

American  Power  &  Light. 

Reading  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 

Commonwealth  Southern  Corpora- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurances, 
etc. 

Reading  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Rj-.  Co. 

National  Lead  Co. 

Republic  Steel  Corporation. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Cities  Service  Co. 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corpora- 
tion. ' 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation. 

Anglo-California  National  Bank. 

Wisconsin  Bankshares  Corporation. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric. 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
Pacific  Lighting  Corporation. 
Security  First  National  Bank,  (Los 

Angeles). 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 
Alleghany  Corporation. 
Denver    &    Rio    Grande    Western 

R.  R.  Co. 
Alleghany  Corporation. 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 
Security  First  National  Bank,  (Los 

Angeles). 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co. 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co. 
Interlake  Iron  Corporation. 
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Table  VI. — Interlocking  directorates  among  200  largexl  non- 
financial  and  SO  largest  financial  corporations  not  shou-n  on 
Chart  I  of  chapter  IX — Continued 


Table  VI. — Interlocking  directorates  among  300  largest  non- 
financial  and  50  largest  financial  corporations  not  shown  on 
Chart  I  of  chapter  IX — Continued 


Corporation 
First   National   Hank    fSt. 
Louis) . 


National  Bank  of  Detroit.. 

Travelers  Insurance  Co 

United  States  Rubber  Co. . 

American  Rolling  Mill  Co.. 

R.  H.  Maey  &  Co.,  Inc 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

AUis    Chalmers    Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation _ 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. . 


Columbia  Gas  &   Electric 
Corporation. 

Detroit  Edison  Co 


Commercial       Investment 
Trust  Corporation. 

Wisconsin  Banksharcs  Cor- 
poration. 


Chicago  &  Western  Indi- 
ana R.  R.  Co. 

Security  First  National 
Bank,  Los  .■\ngeles. 


Commonwealth  Southern 
Corporation. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corpora- 
tion. 


Swift  &  Co. 


Interlocking  directorates  with — 

International  Shoe  Co. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ry.  Co. 

Commercial  Investment  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co. 

.\iiaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

Detroit  Edison  Co. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. 

General  American  Transportation 
Corporation. 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corpora- 
tion. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

.Mlis  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Wisconsin  Banksharcs  Corpora- 
tion. 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

.'Vllied  Chemical  &  Dys  Corpora- 
tion. 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. 

North  American  Co. 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation. 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

American  Trust  Co. 

.\merican  Rolling  Mill  Co. 

Sun  Oil  Co. 

Lone  Star  Gas  Corporation. 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

North  American  Co. 

Loew's,  Incorporated. 

Community  Water  Service  Co. 

First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis). 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 

North  American  Co. 

AUis  Chalmers  Mainifacturing  Co. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Ry    Co. 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 
Southern     California     Edison     Co, 

Ltd. 
Anglo-California  National  Rank. 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  fMd.). 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 
Southern     California    Edison    Co., 

Ltd. 
American  Trust  Co. 
Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation. 
Aetna  Life  Insurance  Co. 


Cori>or»tion 
Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 


St.  Regis  Paper  Co 

Cleveland-ClifTs  Iron  Co.. 
-Mlegheny  Corporation 


.\etna  Life  Insurance  Co 


Provident  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Northwestern  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

American  Trust  Co 


National  Fuel  Gas  Co 

Chicago  &  Ea,stern  Illinois 
Ry.  Co. 

Kansas  Citv  Southern  Rv. 

Co. 
National  Lead  Co 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora- 
tion. 


Socony- Vacuum    Oil    Co., 
Inc. 

Community  Water  Seivice 

Co. 
Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 

Co. 
St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co. 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co. 

of  America. 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 

American  I.   G.   Chemical 

Corporation. 
Sun  Oil  Co 


Hearst  Consolidated  Publi- 
cations, Inc. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis 
R.  R.  Co. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R. 
Co. 

Union  Central  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Conneoticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co. 


Interloc'kinR  diroclonites  with — 
Southern    California    Edison    Co., 

Ltd. 
Security  First  National  Bank,  Los 

.\ngeles. 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Niagara  Hudson  Power  Co. 
Marine  Midland  Corporation. 
Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 
Denver    &    Rio    Grande    Western 

R.  R.  Co. 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
Swift  &  Co. 
Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Co. 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron 

Corporation. 
.\Ui.s  Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 
Wisconsin  Banksharcs  Corporation. 
Hearst   Consolidated   Publications, 

Inc. 
Pacific  Lighting  Corporation. 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R. 

Co. 
First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis). 
.Vnaconda  Copper  Mining  Co. 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurances,  etc. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust 
Co. 

.\nglo-California  National  Bank. 

Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New 
York. 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation. 

Commercial  Investment  Trust  Cor- 
poration. 

Cities  Service  Co. 

First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis). 
Cities  Service  Co. 

Virginia  Ry.  Co. 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co. 
Cleveland-CUfTs  Iron  Co. 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jersey). 
Ford  Motor  Co. 

Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corpora- 
tion. 
.\merican  Trust  Co. 

Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iroa 

Corporation. 
Chicago,  Rock  Lsland  &  Pacific  Ry. 

Co. 
Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

-■^etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 
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Table  VI.- — Interlocking  directorates  among  200  largest  non- 
financial  and  50  largest  financial  corporations  not  shown  on 
Chart  I  of  chapter  IX — Continued 


Corporation 
Lone  Star  Gas  Corporation. 

Standard  Gas  &  Electric 
Co. 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co. 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union 
Trust  Co. 

General  American  Trans- 
portation Corporation. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co 

International  Shoe  Co 

Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube 
Co. 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye 
Corporation. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ford  Motor  Co 


Standard  Oil  Co.  (New  Jer- 
sey) . 


Interlocking  directorates  witii — 
Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corpora- 
tion. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation. 

American  Power  &  Light. 
Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation. 

United  States  Rubber  Co. 

Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Co. 
First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis). 
Missouri  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation. 

Anglo-California  National  Bank. 

American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. 

American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corpora- 
tion. 


Table  YH. — Residence  dislrihxdion  by  States  of  2,722  directors  in 
250  large  corporations 

Number  of  directorships  held 


Stale 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Total 

for 

State 

6 

I 
2 
146 
2 
71 
16 
6 
6 
5 

1 

7 

1 

2 

14 

4 

1 

165 

2 

7 
4 
1 
1 

3 
1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

86 

21 

■nistrift  nf  Cntnmhift 

8 

6 

5 

Idaho 

175 

5 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

22 

98 

37 

17 

1 

55 

3 

5 

32 
1 

9 

5 

4 

1 

1 

227 

6 

4 

1 

4 

4 

2 

6 

4 

1 

18 
3 
1 

2 

7 

1 
1 

26 

4 

1 

1 

130 

40 

18 

1 

5 

1 

1 

62 

3 

5 

6 
119 

6 

14 

" 

6 

1 

151 

New  York 

485 
22 

95 

44 

21 

6 

4 

4 

1 

660 

22 

"North  Datota 

Ohio 

106 
6 
6 

162 
3 
2 

14 

1 

2 

123 

6 

6 

37 
1 

15 

9 

2 

1 

.... 

226 

4 

2 

6 

11 

1 

5 

9 

3 

14 

35 

2 

523 

2 

1 

3 

S 

6 

Texas 

11 

Utah 

1 

2 

5 

2 

11 

3 

14 

Wisconsin 

8 

1 

44 

Wyoming, 

2 

38 

2 

563 

England 

2 

1 

3 

Quebec 

Mexico     --- 

5 

"Ti;::: 

1 

Total.- 

2.234 
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.102 

Is" 

Is" 

T" 

"T 

3 

1 

2.722 

Table  WW.— Men  holding  4  or  more  directorships  among  the  250 
great  corporations  with  the  names  of  the  corporations 

[(I,)  =  Industrial;  (U)=Utility;  (R)  =  Railroads;  (B)  =  Banks;  (F)  =  Fmaiice  Co.'s] 

MEN  HOLDING  9  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Xames 


Davison.     G.     W., 
Greenwicb,  Conn. 


Companies 


(I)  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Cor- 
poration. 

Chrysler  Corporation 

United  Fruit  Co 

Crucible  Steel  Co 

(U)  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Third  Avenue  Ry.  Co 

(R)  "tt'abash  Ry.  Co 

Virginian  Ry.  Co 

(B)  Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust 
Co. 


Positions  i 


Chairman   of  board 
and  trustee 


MEN  HOLDING  8  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Avery,  S.  L.,  Chi- 

(I)  United  States  Steel  Corporation.. 

Pullman,  Ire    .     ,     ,. 

Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co 

Chairman  of  board, 
president,  and  di- 
rector. 

(U)  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Peoples  Oas  Light  &  Coke  Co..  -. 

CR)  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

(B)  Northern  Trust  Co 

Mellon.  R.K..  Pitts- 

(I)  Oulf  Oil  Corporation... 

Pullman.  Inc 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co 

(K) 
(B) 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

Mellon  National  Bank 

President,  and  direc- 
tor. 

(T) 

Union  Trust  Co 

Wigsin.  X-  H.,  Xcw 

.\merican  Sugar  Refining  Co.  ... 

York  Citv. 

<U) 

American  Woolen  Co 

International  Paper  &  Power  Co. 

Stone  &  \\  ebster,  Inc 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Brooklj-n-Manhattan   Transit 

Corporation. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  E.  B.  Co. 

(K) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford R.  R.  Co. 

jNIEN  HOLDING  7  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Baker,  O.  V.,  New 

m 

United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

York  City. 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Pullman,  Inc 

w 

American    Telephone    &    Tele- 
graph Co. 

(K) 

New  York  Central  R.  B 

(B) 

First  National  Bank  (N.  Y.) 

Chairman  of  board 
and  director. 

(F) 

Mutual  Life  Insurance   Co.   of 
New  York. 

Trustee. 

Ecker,  F.  H.,  New 

(i;> 

Consolidated    Edison    of    New 

Trustee. 

York  City. 

York,  Inc. 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

(K) 

Chicaeo,   Milwaukee,   St.   Paul 

&  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  By.  Co. 

(H) 

(F) 

Metropolitan  Life  Ins.  Co 

President  and  direc- 
tor. 

(I) 

Lake  Forest,  111. 

Pullman,  Inc 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

(U) 

Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co... 

(K) 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co _. 

(B) 

Continental     Illinois     National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Perkins,    T.    N., 

(1) 
(U1 

Loew's  Inc 

American    Telephone    &    Tele- 

graph Co. 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

'K1 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Boston  &  Maine  B.  B.  Co 

Do. 

(B) 

First  National  Bank  (Boston).., 

Reynolds,     J.     E.. 

(1) 

.\merican  Radiator  &  Standard 

New  York  Citv. 

Sanitary  Corporation. 

(R) 

New  York  Central  R.  H.  Co 

Southern  Pacific  Co .. 

Southern  Ry.  Co... 

1  Director  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
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\rEN  HOLCrxO  ?  niRECTORSHIl  I 


Names 

Companies 

Positions 

Reynolds,    J.     E.. 
New  York  City— 
Continued 

■Whitney,     George, 
Westbury,  N.  V. 

(B)  First  National  Bank  (New  York). 

(F)  Prudential     Insurance     Co.     i.l 

America. 
(I)  General  Motors  Coriwration    _ 
Kenneoott  Copper  Corporation. - 
Pullman  Inc                  .        

President  and  direc- 
tor. 

• 

(U)  Consolidated    Edison    of    New 
York,  Inc. 

Trustee. 

MEN  HOLDING  6  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Adams,       C. 
Boston. 


Loomis,  E.  E., 
York  City. 


F., 


New 


Potter.  \V.  C. 
York  City. 


Taylor,  M.  C,  New 
York  City. 


(I)  General  Electric  Co 

United  .'States  .^melting,  ReDning 

&  MininBCo. 

(U)  American    Telephone    <!:    Tele- 

Eraph  Co. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

(R)  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Uart- 

ford  R.  R.  Co. 
(F)  John  Hiinoock  Mutual  Lite  In- 
surance Co. 

(I)  American  Can  Co 

Phillii)s  Petroleum  Co 

(U)  American    Telephone    &    Tele- 
graph Co. 
(R)  Great  Northern  Ry.  Co 


Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co. 


(B)  New  York  Trust  Co 


(I)  Continental  Oil  Co 

(U)  Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion. 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

(R)  Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa  Fe 

Ry.  Co. 
(B)  Guaranty  Trust  Co 


(F)  Mutual   Life   Insurance   Co.  of 

New  York. 
(I)     U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 


■Weinberg,     S.     J.. 
Scarsdale.  N .  Y . 


■IVoolley,     C.     M., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


(U)  American    Telephone    & 
graph  Co. 


Tele- 


(R) 


(B) 

(F) 


New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Atchison.  Topeka  &   Santa  Fe 
Ry.  Co. 

First  National  Bank  (N.  Y.) 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
New  York. 


(I)     Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co 

National   Dairy    Products   Cor- 
poration. 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. . 


Continental  Can  Co 

McKesson  &  Robhins,  Inc 

General  Foofis  Corporation 

(I)     General  Motors  Corporation 

General  Electric  Co 

American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary  Co. 

(R)   Atchison.  Topeka  &   Santa   Fe 
Ry.  Co. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern R.  R.  Co. 

(F)    Mutual    Life  Insurance   Co.  of 
New  York. 


Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

President,  member 
executive  commit- 
tee and  fioance 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Member  advisory 
and  executive  com- 
mittees and  trus- 
tee. 


Chairman   of  board 

and  director. 
Trustee. 

Chairman  of  board, 
chief  executive  offi- 
cer and  director. 
Member,     executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 
Do. 
Do. 


Member,  finance 
committee  and 
trustee. 


Member,  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Do. 

Do. 


Chairman  of  board, 
president  and  di- 
rector. 


Member     board     of 

managers. 
Trustee. 


MEN  HOLDING  5  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Buckner, 

M.    N., 

(U1 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co. . 

Fishers 

Island, 

Consolidated  Oa.s,  Electric  Light 

N.  Y. 

(R) 

&  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore. 
Chicaeo.  Milwaukee,  Si.  Paul  <t 
Paciflc  R.  R.  Co. 

fBl 

New  York  Trust  Co 

Chairman   of  board 

and  triistee. 

(F) 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co 

Table  VIII. — Men  holding  4  or  more  directorships  among  the  250 
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Carlton.  Newcomb, 
New  York  City. 


County,  A.  J.,  St. 
Davids,  Pa. 


Crawford,    D.    A., 
Golf,  111. 


Gray,    W.   S.,   Jr., 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Hayden.      Charles. 
New   York  Cit.v. 


Herrick,  R.  F.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Lamont,     T.     W. 
New  York  City. 


Mclnnerny,  T.  II., 
New  York  ('ity. 


Prosser,    Seward. 
Euglewood,  N.  J. 


Robinson,    H.    M. 
Pa-sadeua,  Calif. 


Simpson,       James, 
CInicago,  111. 


Companies 


(I)     American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

(U)   Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

(R)   Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

(B)   Chase  National  Bank 

(F)    Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
(R)    PeniLsvlvania  R.  R.  Co. 

Norfolk  A:  Western  Ry.  Co 

Chicago  irnion  Station  Co 

(B)    Chemical  Hank  &  Trust  Co 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

(1)     Armour  &  Co 

Pullman,  Inc 

Montgomery  W'ard  &  Co.,  Inc 
(B)    Continental     Illinois     National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank . . . 

(I)     Texas  Corporation -  - .   . 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Cor- 
poration. 

Paramount  Pictures,  Inc 

General  Foods  Corporation 

(B)    Central  Hanover  Bank  <i  Trust 

Co. 
(I)     Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 


Kennecott  Copper  Corporation . 
American  Woolen  Co 


(U)   Brooklyn    Manhattan    Transit 
CoriH)  ration. 


(H)   Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
Ry.  Co. 


(I)     United  Fruit  Co. 


(U) 

(B) 
(I) 
(R) 


(U) 

(R) 
(1) 


United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpora- 
tion. 

V.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Min- 
ing Co. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 
of  Boston. 

First  National  Bank  (Boston)... 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation . 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa   Fe 
Ry.  Co. 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co. 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  Drexel  &  Co 

National  Dairy  Products  Corpora, 
tion. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Co... 

Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc 

American  \\'aterworks  &   Elec- 
tric Co. 
I,ehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co 

(Joneral  Motors  Corporation 


General  Electric  Co.. 


Kennecott  Copper  Corporation . 
(B)    Bankers  Trust  Co 


(F)    Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 

(I)     General  Electric  Co 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 

(U)   Southern  California  Edison  Co., 

Ltd. 
(B)   Security-First  National  Bank... 


(F)    Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 


(I)     Marshall  Field  A- Co 

(U)   Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 


Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. .. 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Northern 
Illinois. 
(R)   New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 


Chairman   of    bo 
and  director. 


ird 


President  and  direc- 
tor. 


President  and  trus- 
tee. 

Member  executive 
tommittee  and  di- 
rector. 

Chairman  finance 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Member  executive 
committee,  finance 
committee,  and  di- 
rector. 

Chairman  of  board, 
chairman  finance 
committee,  and  di- 
rector. 

Member      executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 
Do. 

Do. 


Partner. 

President,  member 
executive  commit- 
tee and  director. 


Member  financ-e  com- 
mittee and  direc- 
tor. 

Member  executive 
committee  and 
director. 

Chairman  manage- 
ment committee, 
member  executive 
committee,  and 
director- 


Vice  chairman  exec- 
utive committee 
and  director. 

Member  executive 
coitunittee  and  di- 
rector. 

Chairman   of  board 
and  director. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Names 

Companies 

Positions 

Sprague.  A.  A.,  Chi- 

(I) 

International  Harvester  Co 

cago,  111. 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc 

(K) 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Ry.  Co_ 

Member  finance  com- 
mittee and  direc- 
tor. 

(B) 

Continental     Illinois     National 
Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

Stockton,  Philip. 

(U 

General  Electric  Co 

Boston. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

(U) 

American    Telephone    &    Tele- 
graph Co. 

(B) 

First  National  Bank  (Boston)... 

President  and  direc- 
tor. 

(F) 

New  England  Mutual  Life  In- 

surance Co. 

Sunnv,  B    E  ,  Chi- 

(1) 

General  Electric  Co 

Member  executive 

cago,  111. 

committee  and  di- 

rectcr. 

(U1 

Wilson  &  Co.,  Inc 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Northerc 

Do. 

Illinois. 

(R) 

Chicago  Great  Western  Railroad 

Chairman   of  board 

Co. 

and  director. 

(B) 

First  National  Bank  (Chicago)  .. 

Vanderbilt,    Corne- 

(K) 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. 

lius,    New    York 

fBI 

Delaware  &  Hudson  Co.       .     .. 

City. 

Chase  National  Bank.. 

Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust 

Co. 
Mutual  Life  Insurance   Co.  of 

(F) 

Trustee. 

New  York. 

Wadsworth,   Eliot, 

(I) 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpo- 

Boston, Mass. 

ration. 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining 

&  Mining  Co. 
American  Woolen  Co 

(II) 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc.. 

(F) 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Warriner.    S.    D., 

M) 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.. 

President,   board  of 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

managers  and  di- 
rectors. 

(in 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

(B) 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

Pennsylvania  Co.  for  Insurances 

(F) 

Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co. 

Wing.  D.  G.,  Brook- 

(A) 

United  Fruit  Co 

line,  Mass. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corpora- 

tion. 

United  States  Smelting,  Refining 

&  Mining  Cn. 

(B) 

First  National  Bank  (Boston).... 

(F) 

Travelers  Insurance  Co 

MEN  HOLDING  4  DIRECTORSHIPS 


Anderson,    A.    M., 

(U) 

International  Telephone  &  Tele- 

New York  City 

graph  Corporation. 

(K) 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

(H) 

J.  P.  Morgan  Co.,  Dre.xel  &  Co.. 

Partner. 

New  York  Trust  Co 

Trustee. 

,\stor,  Vincent,  New 

(U) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Cn 

York  City 

(R) 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 

(H) 

(I) 

Chase  National  Bank 

Baker,  N.  D.,  Sha- 

Goodyear Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

ker  Heights,  Ohio. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America. . . 

m 

(F) 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 

Mutual    Life   Insurance  Co.  of 

Trustee. 

New  York. 

Brown,  Donaldson, 

(1) 

General  Motors  Corporation 

Chairman,      finance 

Irving ton-on- 

committee,    vice 

Hudson,  N.  'i  . 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

]>resident  and  di- 
rector. 

(K) 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co.. 

(B) 

National  Bank  of  Detroit 

Brownell,     F.     H., 

(1) 

American  Smelting  &  Refining 

Chairman  of  board. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 

Co. 
.American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

chairman  finance 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

(K) 

Northern  Pacific  Ry.  Co 

(B) 
(I) 

Carli.sle,  F.  L.,  New 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co  . 

Chairman   of  board 

York  City. 

and  director. 

(LI) 

Consolidated    Edison    of    New 
York,  Inc. 

Trustee. 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corpora- 

Chairman  of  board 

tion. 

and  director. 

(F) 

Marine  Midland  Corporation 

Names 

Companies 

Positions 

Clement,    M.     W., 

(U) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Vice     president     in 

Philadelphia. 

charge  of  opera- 
tion and  director. 

(K) 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co 

President  and  direc- 
tor. 

Clothier,  M.L.,Vil- 

(U) 

United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

lanova,  Pa. 

(K,) 

Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co 

(B) 

Philadelphia  National  Bank 

(F) 

Pennsylvania  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Colt,  S.  S.,  Tuiedo 

(1) 

General  Foods  Corporation 

Park,  N.  Y. 

(U) 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Cor- 
poration. 

(H) 

(F) 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Mutual   Life  Insurance  Co.   of 

Trustee. 

Ne%v  York. 

Cummings,   W.   J., 

(1) 

Texas  Corporation. . 

Chicago. 

.\merican  Car  &  Foundry  Co 

d') 

Commonwealth  Edison  (To 

(B) 

Continental     Illinois     National 

Chairman  of  board 

Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

and  director. 

Cutler,    Bertram, 

(1) 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  ,. 

Green    Village, 

(K) 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

N.J. 

(B) 
(F) 

Equitable  Life  .\ssurance  Society 

of  U.  S. 
.Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Davis,  A.  v.,  Pitts- 

(I) 

Chairman   of   board 

burgh,  Pa. 

and  director. 

(U) 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Co 

(B) 

(D 

Mellon  National  Bank 

Union  Trust  Co 

Day,    J.    P.,    New 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corpo- 

York City. 

ration. 
P.  H.  Macy&Co- 

(U) 

Consolidated    Edison    of    New 
York.  Inc. 

Trustee. 

(F) 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co 

De  Forest,  E.  W., 

(1) 

Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co. 

New  York  City. 

(LI) 

Western  L  nion  Telegraph  Co... 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

(R) 

Southern  Pacific  Co 

Member     executive 

committee,  finance 

otTiccr,  and  direc- 

tor. 

(B) 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

D'Olier,    Franklin, 

(1) 

Morristown,  N.J. 

(K) 
(B) 
(F) 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

Prudential     Insurance     Co.    of 

America. 

Goelet,  R.  W.,  New 

(R) 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

York  City. 

(B) 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 

Chemical  Bank*  Trust  Co 

Greene,    E.    B., 

(1) 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co 

President,  treasurer. 

and  director. 

(R) 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

(B) 

Cleveland  Trust  Co 

Chairman  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Groesbeck,    C.    E., 

(U) 

American  Power  &.  Light  Co 

Chairman  of  board. 

New  York  City. 

member  executive 
committee,  and  di- 
rector. 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 

Do. 

tion. 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

Do. 

.American  Gas  &.  Electric  Co . 

Do. 

Harbord,  J.  G 

(1) 

Radio  Corporation  of  .\merica 

Chairman  of  board 
and  director. 

fK) 

Atchison,  Topeka  &   Santa   Fe 

Member      executive 

Ry.  Co. 

committee  and  di- 
rector. 

(H) 

Bankers  Trust  Co 

(F) 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.    , . 

Do. 

Harriman,    W.    A., 

(U) 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co 

Harriman,  N.  Y'. 

(K) 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co 

Chariman  executive 

committee  and  di- 

rector. 

(H) 

Hartford,  J.  A.,  Val- 

(I) 

Chrysler  Corporation 

halla,  N.  Y. 

Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.  of  America. 

President  and  direc- 
tor. 

(R) 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 

ford R.  R.  Co. 

(B) 

Guaranty  Trust  Co 
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Names 


Iloiiston,    D.    F., 
New  York  ril\. 


James,  A.  C,  New 
York  Cily. 


Johnston,     P.    H., 
Montclair,  N,  J. 


Kirby,     F.     M., 
Wilkcsbarre,  Pa. 


Loasby,    A.    W. 
Montchur,  N.  J. 


McCain,  C.S.,  Chi- 
cago. 


McCiilloch,  C.  A., 
Chicago. 

Mellon.  Paul,  Pitts- 
burph,  Pa. 


Mellon,  V,'.  L., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Moore.  Paul,  Con- 
vent, N.  J. 


Murphy,  O.  M.-P. 
New  Y'ork  City. 


Perkins,    J.    H. 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Pitcaim,     N.      B., 
Clayton,  Mo. 


Renny,  G.  A.,  Chi- 
eago. 


Companies 


(I)     U.  S.  Slei'l  CoriMration.-- 

( U)  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co. 

(B)   Guaranty  Trust  Co 

(F)  Mutual   I.ifo   Insuianoe  Co.  of 

New  York. 

(I)     Phelps  l)o<lce  Corporation 

(R)   Great  Northern  Ry 

^Vestern  Paciflc  R.  R.  Coipora- 

lion. 
(B)    First  National  Bank  (New  York) 
(1)    Paramount  Plotiures,  Inc 

(r)  Hudson  &  Manhattan  R.  R.  Co. 
(B)    Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co 

(F)    New  Y'ork  Life  Insurance  Co 

(1)     F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 

(U)   United  Gas  Improvement  Co 

(R)   Ix'high  Valley  R.  R.  Co 


(F)  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 
(V)  Interborotigh  Rapid  Transit  Co. 
(R)  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
R.R.  Co. 

AVestorn  Pacific  R.R.  Co 

(B)   Chemicil  Bank  A:  Trust  Co 

(I)     B.  F.  Gooilrich  Co 

Com  Products  Refining  Co 

(V)   Vnited  Light  &  Power  Co 


Positions 


(R)  Seaboard  Air  Lino  Ry.  Co 

(I)     Texas  Coriwratlon 

Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 
(R)   Chicago  Great  Western  R.R.  Co. 
(B)    First  National  Bank  (Chicago).. 
(I)     Gulf  Oil  Corrmration  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Pitt.sburgh  Coal  Co... 

(B)    Mellon  National  Bank 

Vnion  Tru-st  Co 

(I)     Gulf  Oil  Corporation  of  Penn.syl- 
vania. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Co. 
(B)   Mellon  National  Bank 

Union  Trust  Co 

(I)     .\merican  Can  Co 

National  Biscuit  Co 

(R)    Delaware.  Lackawamia  &  West- 
ern R.  R.  Co. 

(B)    Bankers  Tnisl  Co...., 

(I)     Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 

.\naconda  Copper  Mining  Co 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation 

(U)   Consoliilated    Edison    of    New 
Y'ork.  Inc. 

(R)   Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co 

(B)   National  City  Bank 

(F)   Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 

New  Y'ork. 
(R)   Wabash  Ry.  Co 


Lehigh  Valley  R.  R.  Co.. 


(1) 
(U) 


(B) 


Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R. 

R.  Co. 
Terminal  R.  R.  .\s.sociation  of 

St.  Louis. 

International  Harvester  Co 

Commonwealth  EdLson  Co 


President  and   tru.s- 
tce. 


Chairman  of  board 
and  director. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Chairman  of  board 
and  director. 

Vice  president  and 
director. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 


Pri'sident 
rector. 


and     di- 


Chaimian   of  board 
and  diiector. 


Peoples  Gas  Light  &  Coke  Co. . 
First  National  Bank  (Chicago). 


Trustee. 


Chairman   of  board 

and  director. 
Trustee. 

Receiver  and  direc- 
tor. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 


Do. 
Vice     chairman     of 
board  and  director. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 
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MEN  HOLDING  4  DIRECTORSHIPS— Continued 


Names 


Companies 


Richards,  J.  L., 
N  e  w  t  o  n  V  i  1 1  e  , 
Mass. 


Robin.son,    W.    C, 
Sewickley,  Pa. 


Sawyer,  P.  B.,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Sloan,   A.    P.,    Jr., 
Long  Island,  N.Y'. 


Sloan,  M.S.,  Brook- 
lyn, .N.  Y. 


Tidd,  G.  N.,   New- 
York  City. 


Tilney,  A.  A..  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and 
New  Y'ork  City. 


Tonilinson,    R.   K., 
Montclair,  N.J. 


Tracy,  E.  B.,  New 
Y'ork  City. 


Vanderbilt,    IT.    S., 
New  Y'ork  City. 


Wayne,  Joseph,  Jr. 
Philadelphia. 


Willard.    Daniel, 
Baltimore. 


Wilson,  J.  P.,  Chi- 
cago. 


(I)    -American  Sugar  Refining  Co 

(U)   Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light 
&  Power  Co.  of  Baltimore. 

Boslin  Elevated  Ry.  Co 

(R)  New  Y'ork.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford n.  R.  Co. 
(I)  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corpora- 
tion. 
(U)  American  Waterworks  &  Electric 
Co. 

(B)  IMellon  National  Bank 

Union  Trust  Co 

(I)  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co... 

(U)  .\mericnn  Power  &  Light  Co... 
Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion. 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

(I)   General  Motors  Corporation 

Y..  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 
Pullman,  Inc 

(B)  National  Bank  of  Detroit 

(I)  Continental  Can  Co , 

(R)  Terminal  R.  R.  .Association  of  St. 
Louis. 
Missouri-Kansas-Tcxas  R.  R.  Co 


(B)  Irving  Trust  Co 

(U)  American  Power  &  Light  Co 

National  Power  «fc  Light  Co 

.\merican  Gas  &  Electric  Co... 


(B)  Irving  Trust  Co 

(U)  Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion. 

National  Power  i-  Light  Co 

.American  Gas  &  Electric  Co 

(B)  Bankers  Trust  Co.... 


Positions 


(I)  American  Can  Co 

National  Biscuit  Co.. 


(R)  Delaware.  Lackawanna  cSi  West- 
ern R.  R.  Co. 
(F)  Prudential     Insurance     Co.    of 
.\mericn. 

(U)  .American  Power  &  Light  Co 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion. 

National  Power  &  Light  Co 

.American  Gas  &.  Electric  Co 

(I)  Pullman,  Inc. 

(R)  New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co 

ChicaeoA:  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 
(B)  First  National  Bank  (New  Y'ork 

Citv). 
(I)  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  & 
Iron  Corporation. 

(R)  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co 

(B)  Philadelphia  National  Bank 


(F)  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

Co. 
(U)  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 

Co. 

(R)  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co 

Reading  Co 


(F)  Mutual   Life  Insurance   Co.  of 

New  Y'ork. 
(I)  International  Harvester  Co 


Marshall  Field  &  Co. , 

(B)  First  National  Bank  (Chicago) 
Harris  Trust  &  Savings  Bank 


Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 

Do. 
Do. 


Member     board 
managers. 


President  and  direc- 
tor. 


President,  chairman 
of  hoard,  and  direc- 
tor. 


President  and  direti- 
tor. 


Chairman   of  board 
and  director. 


President  and  direc- 
tor. 


President  and  direc- 
tor. 


Do. 
Chairman   of  board 

and  director. 
Trustee. 

Member  executive 
committee  and  di- 
rector. 


New  York  and  environs 

Chicago  and  environs 1 1 

Boston  and  environs 7 

Philadelphia  and  environs. _ 5 

Pittsburgh  and  environs 5 

Cleveland  and  environs 2 

St.  Louis  and  environs 1 


Table  IX. — Residence  of  directors  with  four  or  more  directorships 
48 


Wilkcs-Barrc,  Pa. 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Pasadena,  Calif... 


Total 83 


APPENDIX  13.  — INTEREST   GROUPINGS  IN  THE  AMERICAN 

ECONOMYi 


It  is  the  purpose  of  tliis  study  to  throw  light  on  the 
degree  to  wliich  the  large  corporations  are  linked  among 
themselves  through  common  control,  community  of 
interest  groups,  or  more  or  less  loose  alliances. 

It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  the  relationships  which- 
form  the  subject  matter  of  this  study  that  they  are  over- 
whelmingly qualitative  in  character.  No  statistical 
technique  has  been  or  is  likely  to  be  devised  for  reducing 
them  to  a  quantitative  scale.  Furthermore  informed 
observers  will  inevitably  differ  in  their  judgments  about 
the  weight  to  be  attached  to  the  various  bits  of  evidence 
oiit  of  which  a  general  picture  must  be  pieced  together. 
For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  careful  as  pos- 
sible in  indicating  the  method  of  analysis  which  has  been 
followed.  Clearly  no  claim  to  unbiased  accuracy  can 
be  set  forth  in  a  study  of  this  sort;  that  fact  alone  puts 
the  author  under  an  obligation  to  present  his  material 
in  a  way  to  make  critical  appraisal  possible  and  easy. 

The  kind  of  relationships  which  we  are  studying 
clearly  have  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  corporations 
are  managed  and  this  in  turn  depends  upon  how  and 
by  whom  they  are  controlled.  How  they  are  con- 
trolled may  or  may  not  be  determined  by  their  owner- 
ship. Consequently  control  is  the  central  issue  around 
which  the  study  must  turn. 

Now  it  is  a  fairly  simple  task  to  classify  corporations 
by  the  tecluiiques  employed  in  controlling  them.  The 
classification  used  by  Berle  and  Means, ^  while  not  ex- 
haustive, is  an  excellent  working  scheme.  They  dis- 
tinguish five  major  types,  each  one  pretty  much  self- 
explanatory:  (1)  control  through  almost  complete 
owTiership,  (2)  majority  control,  (3)  control  through  a 
legal  deface  without  majority  owTiership,  (4)  minority 
control,  and  (5)  management  control.  It  is  one  thing, 
however,  to  be  able  to  place  a  corporation  in  one  or 
other  of  these  categories  and  quite  another  to  be  able 
to  identify  and  name  the  controlling  individual  or 
group.  To  a  certain  extent,  to  be  sure,  the  two  prob- 
lems overlap.  It  is  quite  likely  that  if  enough  is  known 
to  place  a  corporation  in  one  of  the  first  four  categories, 
enough  wiU  also  be  known  to  identify,  at  least  in  a 
general  way,  the  controlling  interest.  This  is  not 
necessarily  true,  however,  and  in  the  case  of  the  5th  cate- 
gory, it  is  likely  not  to  be  true.  Since  Berle  and  Means 
estimated  that  somewhere  around  one-half  of  the  200 
largest  nonfinancial  corporations  in  1929  were  manage- 

1  Appendix  13,  was  prepared  by  Paul  M.  Sweezy. 

>  Berle,  A.  A.,  Jr.  and  Means,  G.  C,  The  Modern  Corporation  and  Pricate  Property, 
1933,  ch.V. 
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ment-controUed,  the  importance  of  this  reservation  will 
be  at  once  apparent. 

Once  a  corporation  has  been  classified  by  type  of 
control,  however,  it  is  usually  possible  to  go  further 
and  make  a  more  or  less  accurate  judgment  about  who 
controls  it.  The  most  important  aid  is  xmdoubtedly 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  ^  of  the  corporation  and  of 
the  individuals  who  comprise  its  management  (officers 
and  directors).* 

Once  the  identity  of  controUing  interests  has  been 
established  it  is  possible  to  begin  grouping  companies 
together.  This  is,  however,  the  most  difficult  task  of 
all.  Some  corporations  clearly  belong  together.  For 
example,  if  one  indi\ndual  or  well-defined  group  of 
individuals  owns  a  majority  of  the  voting  securities 
of  two  or  more  concerns,  then  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  that  these  companies  should  be  placed  to- 
gether in  what  we  may  call  a  single  interest  group. 
We  can  safely  say  the  same  about  any  number  of  cor- 
porations which  are  completely  under  the  control  of 
the  same  interests,  whatever  the  form  of  that  control 
may  be.  But  the  concept  of  an  interest  group  should 
surely  comprise  more  than  merely  such  corporations  as 
are  altogether  under  the  same  control.  For  example, 
if  two  brothers  or  close  friends  each  own  a  business, 
and  if  at  many  points  the  policies  of  the  two  businesses 
are  made  in  common,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  group 
the  one  with  the  other  as  belonging  to  the  same  interest 
group.  Or  if  an  investment  banker  promotes  and  takes 
a  continuing  and  significant  interest  in  several  different 
concerns,  it  would  appear  that  good  grounds  exist  for 
putting  these  concerns  into  a  single  interest  group. 
Most  likely  in  the  latter  case  the  investment  banker 
wall  be  part  of  the  management  in  each,  sharing  the 
control  vtdth  others.  We  could  generalize,  then,  and 
say  that  companies  ought  to  be  grouped  together  if, 
in  the  absence  of  counter-balancing  factors,  they  have 
a  significant  element  of  control  in  common. 

Does  this  mean  that  any  two  companies  whose 
directorates  interlock  should  be  classed  together  in  one 
interest  group?     The  answer  to  this  question  is  em- 

3  The  history  of  every  corporation  has  certain  critical  phases:  organization  and 
promotion,  expansion,  and  possibly  bankruptcy  and  reorganization.  The  role  which 
certain  individuals  or  groups  play  during  these  periods  commonly  determines  their 
importance  in  more  normal  times.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  so  important  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  historical  facts. 

4  In  this  connection,  undoubtedly,  the  most  valuable  source  of  information  is  the 
magazine  Fortune,  which  combines  a  high  regard  for  accuracy  with  a  special  interest 
in  personalities.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  very  little  to  be  found  in  the  professional 
writings  of  economists  and  economic  historians  except  in  a  few  oases  where  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  specifically  biographical. 
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pliiitically,  "No."  Anyone  starting  out  on  this  principle 
would  have  little  difliculty  in  putting  all  but  a  few  of 
the  200  largest  non-financial  corporations  into  a  single 
interest  group.*  This  fact  is  not  without  significance, 
but  the  classification  achieved  by  this  method  would 
cover  up  the  kind  of  grouping  it  is  desired  to  disclose. 
For  present  purposes,  material  on  interlocking  direc- 
torates is  unquestionably  important,  but  it  must  be 
used  with  care  and  discrimination .°  Some  general 
rules  can  be  laid  down,  but  in  no  case  are  they  a  com- 
plete substitute  for  knowledge  of  the  relationships  on 
which  interlocking  directorates  are  based.  Interlocks 
nuiy  be  classed  as  ])rimarA'  and  secondary.  A  primary 
interlock  exists  between  companies  X  and  Y  if  a 
director  of  X,  whose  main  business  interest  is  with  X, 
sits  on  the  board  of  Y.  If  this  same  person  also  sits 
on  the  board  of  Z,  then  a  primarj^  interlock  also  exists 
between  X  and  Z.  These  two  relations,  however, 
necessarily  involve  an  interlock  between  Y  and  Z, 
and  this  we  call  a  secondary  interlock.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  more  weight  should  be  given  to  primary 
than  to  secondary  interlocks  and  that  the  latter  should 
be  interpreted  only  with  caution. 

More  important  in  evaluating  the  significance  of 
interlocking  directorates  is  a  knowledge  of  tlie  general 
policies  of  the  com{)anies  and  individuals  involved. 
Some  firms  and  individuals  regard  the  position  of 
directorship  as  one  of  responsibility  which  involves 
their  own  reputations.  They  are  not  likely  to  assume 
such  a  responsibility  unless  they  are  in  harmony  with 
the  general  policy  of  the  management  of  the  company 
concerned  and  in  a  position  to  make  their  influence  felt. 
This  is  clearly  the  case  with  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.,  for  example.  As  a  rule,  a  Morgan  partner  sits 
on  the  boards  of  only  two  or  three  large  companies, 
frequently  in  related  lines  of  activity.  He  is  supposed 
to  keep  himself  thoroughly  informed  and  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  these  companies.  Wlien 
one  considers  the  tremendous  prestige  which  attaches 
to  the  Morgan  name,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
directorship  of  a  Morgan  partner  is  a  fact  of  first 
importance  in  determining  the  orientation  of  a  cor- 
poration. On  the  other  liand,  some  individuals  arc 
perfectly  willing  to  act  as  directors  in  a  purely  orna- 
mental capacity,  a  function  which  in  England  is 
peculiarly  reserved  for  members  of  the  nobility. 
Directors,  with  no  active  business  interests  and  no 
apparent   asset    except    a    name    with  prestige  value, 

•  See  Appendix  12. 

"  Cf.  the  statement  made  in  a  recent  government  investigation  of  railroads:  "In 
investigations  of  control  it  has  generally  been  the  cu.stom  to  le:m  rather  heavily  on 
interlocking  directorates  as  a  line  of  evidence.  The  present  study  prompts  the  view 
that  such  evidence  can  easily  be  overworked  unless  it  is  very  exhaustively  examined." 
Rtgulation  of  Stock  Ownership  in  Railroads,  71st  Cone.,  3d  se.ss.,  H.  R.  No.  2789, 
pt.  1.  p  LXXA'I.  This  report  will  hereafter  be  referred  to  as  Splawn  Report:  Rail- 
roads. 


should  always  be  regarded  in  this  light  unless  there  is 
specific  evitlence  to  the  contrary. 
■  It  is  obvious  that  multiple  interlocks  should  be 
given  more  weight  than  single  interlocks.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  noteworthy'  that  about  half  of  the 
large  companies  in  which  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  repre- 
sented have  two  or  more  Morgan  partners  on  their 
boards. 

There  are  industrial  and  financial  alliances  which 
manifest  themselves  in  other  ways  than  tlirough  com- 
plete or  partial  common  control.  Most  important 
are  alliances  based  on  banking  and  underwriting  rela- 
tions which  do  not  result  in  formal  interlocks.  The 
connection  between  financier  and  manufacturer  is 
generally  not  a  casual  one  but  a  continuing  one  which 
gives  rise  to  an  active  interest  on  the  side  of  each  party 
in  the  afi^airs  of  the  other.  Nevertheless,  relations 
may  remain  entirely  informal.  For  example,  it  was 
the  general  policy  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  <fe  Co.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Jacob  Schiff,  to  eschew  formal  representa- 
tion on  the  boards  of  its  clients.  Yet  their  respon- 
sibility for  success  was  no  less  keenly  felt.  "Once  a 
commitment  had  been  made,"  Schiff's  biographer 
comments,  "the  important  task  was  to  guide  the 
borrower's  financial  projects  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
mote their  success.  This  essential  service  was  not 
one  which  was  legally  due  anyone  concerned ;  yet  it 
had  to  be  rendered  for  the  ultimate  welfare  of  all. 
One  way  in  which  bankers  can  watch  the  interests 
of  investors  who  look  to  them  for  guidance  is  to  be 
represented  in  the  management  or  board  of  directors 
of  the  concern  for  which  they  have  issued  loans.  So 
far  as  SchifF  was  concerned  he  preferred,  as  a  rule, 
that  his  firm  should  not  be  so  represented.  He  felt 
that  by  personal  conference  and  advice  he  could  do 
as  much  as  through  formal  representation."'  Wlien 
relations  are  of  the  kind  preferred  by  SchifF,  they  can 
only  be  recognized  and  evaluated  by  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  the  companies  involved. 

Some  alliances  are  of  a  kind  which  does  not  permit 
of  generalization.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  close  con- 
nection which  has  long  existed  between  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  and  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York.  It 
began  as  a  personal  relationship  between  the  elder 
J.  P.  Morgan  and  the  elder  George  F.  Baker,  but  long 
since  took  on  an  institutional  character.  Outwardly 
this  alliance  manifests  itself  in  close  cooperation  between 
representatives  of  the  two  concerns  in  the  affairs  of 
various  third  companies.  Appointment  to  a  partner- 
ship ill  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  is  regarded  as  the  most 
desirable  form  of  promotion  by  junior  officers  of  First 
National.  Before  the  Banking  Act  of  19.33  two  Mor- 
gan partners  were  on  the  directorate  of  First  National's 

"  .\(il%r,  C.  S.,  Jacob  II.  Schiff:  His  Life  and  Leilers.  2  vols..  11)28.  vol.  I,  p.  27. 
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securities  affiliate,  the  First  Security  Co.,  since  dis- 
solved. It  would  be  misleading  to  call  the  Morgan- 
First  National  alUance  unique,  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  fit  into  any  general  category.  The 
list  of  such  connections  which  defy  generalization  would 
be  a  long  one;  probably  many  e.xist  which  have  alto- 
gether escaped  the  attention  of  the  present  WTiter.  The 
best  that  can  be  done  is  to  note  them  down  and  incorpo- 
rate them  in  the  general  picture  as  they  are  discovered 
and  checked. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader  will  gather  that 
the  method  followed  in  this  study  is  thoroughly  empiri- 
cal and  involves  at  every  stage  an  exercise  of  practical 
judgment.  An  interest  group  is  not  a  clear-cut  concept 
which  can  be  given  concrete  content  according  to 
mechanical  rides.  Accordingly  the  writer  makes  no 
claim  to  either  completeness  or  finality.  What  follows 
should  be  regarded  as  tentative  and  subject  to  revision 
at  many  points  if  and  when  more  adequate  ex-idence  is 
brought  to  bear  on  the  problem.  Only  one  general  ride 
has  been  observed  throughout  and  that  is  to  disregard 
connections  which  are  not  based  on  pretty  direct 
relations  between  two  parties  concerned. 

There  are,  of  course,  no  a  priori  limits  to  the  scope 
which  might  be  determined  upon  for  this  study. 
Ideally  it  should  perhaps  cover  all  significant  interest 
groups  judged  by  their  relation  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  But  such  an  ambitious  project  would  take  years 
to  carry  through,  and  the  results  would  be  difficxdt  to 
present  in  a  concise  and  readily  intelligible  form.  Con- 
sequently, more  or  less  arbitrary  limits  had  to  be 
imposed,  firstly,  on  the  segment  of  the  economy  con- 
sidered ;  and,  secondly,on  the  number  of  groups  analyzed. 

As  to  the  first  limit,  the  starting  point  was  the  list  of 
the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations  as  of  the  end 
of  1935,  presented  and  discussed  in  Appendix  10  above. 
The  list  had  to  be  used  before  it  had  assumed  final  form 
so  that  there  may  be  minor  discrepancies  between  figures 
used  in  this  section  and  those  appearing  in  the  final 
version  of  the  list.  The  200  largest  nonfinancial  cor- 
porations, for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  then,  include 
107  industrials,  64  public  utilities,  and  39  railroads.  It 
is  inconvenient  to  handle  the  railroads  as  43  separate 
companies  since  many  of  them  are  grouped  together 
through  minority  stockholdings  into  large  systems.  In 
accordance  with  the  procedure  of  the  Splawn  report  on 
railroads,  the  bulk  of  the  mileage  has  been  grouped 
together  into  13  major  systems.'  This,  of  course, 
involves  the  inclusion  of  a  number  of  smaller  roads  (not 


s  Splau-n  RepoTt:  i?ai/rood5,  part  I,  p.  Ln.  Thereport  names  14  major  systems,  but 
suggests  (p.  LI)  tbat  **the  assignment  of  the  Illinois  Central  to  the  Union  Pacific 
system  would  perhaps  be  justified  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  owns  by  far 
the  largest  block  of  Illinois  Central  stock,  representing  28.94  percent  of  the  total." 
This  assignment  has  been  made  here,  and,  consequently,  the  number  of  systems  is 
reduced  to  13. 


in  the  Appendix  10  list)  which  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
the  major  sj'stems.  The  net  result  is  that  disucssion  is 
limited  to  13  major  systems  and  8  other  roads  with 
assets  of  $100  million  or  over.' 

In  addition  to  nonfinancial  companies,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  at  least  banking  companies  in  order  to  get  a 
satisfactory  view  of  the  scope  of  important  interest 
groups.  This  has  been  accomphshed  by  including  in 
the  companies  to  be  analyzed  the  50  largest  commercial 
banks  as  of  the  end  of  1935.'" 

The  total  assets  of  the  companies  considered  are  set 
out  in  the  following  table: 

Total  assets  at  the  end  of  19S5 

Miltiona  of  dollars- 

107  industrials 24,  943 

54  utilities 25,  428 

13  major  railroad  systems  and  8  other  roads  with  assets 

in  excess  of  100  million  dollars 24,  258 

50  banks 23,722 

It  is  possible  to  give  a  fairly  accurate  idea  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  corporate  assets  of  each  class  o\oied 
by  the  companies  included  in  this  table.  Accordmg  to 
figures  presented  in  Appendix  11,  at  the  end  of  1933  the 
104  largest  corporations  classified  as  "Manufacturing," 
"Mining  and  Quariying,"  "Trade,"  and  "Other,"  pos- 
sessed 33.8  percent  of  the  total  corporate  assets  in  these 
categories.  The  list  is  not  quite  the  same  as  that  for 
1935,  but  the  difference  is  of  small  order  of  magnitude. 
These  classifications  correspond  to  what  have  been 
summed  up  here  under  the  heading  "Industrials." 

The  1933  figures  indicate  that  the  96  largest  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  "Transportation  and  Other  Public 
Utilities"  owned  87.4  percent  of  all  corporate  assets  in 
these  fields.  No  precise  breakdown  between  railroads 
and  public  utilities  is  available,  but  it  is  hkely  that  the 
figure  for  rads  should  be  somewhat  higher  and  for 
utilities  somewhat  lower  than  87.4  percent  in  their 
respective  fields.  In  the  case  of  rads,  data  compiled 
from  the  Splawn  Report:  Railroads  show  that  the  13 
major  systems  and  8  other  roads  included  in  the  above 
table,  owned  at  the  end  of  1929  about  95  percent  of 
total  railroad  mileage.  Assets  figures  would  doubtless 
be  roughly  in  proportion.  Taking  95  percent  as  the 
correct  figure  for  rails  would  mean,  of  course,  that  75 
percent  would  be  about  right  for  utihties. 

In  the  case  of  banks  it  is  possible  to  give  a  figure 
which  is  very  nearly  accurate.  The  50  largest  banks 
held,  on  December  31,  1936,  deposits  which  amounted 

6  There  has  been  very  little  change  in  the  composition  of  the  major  systems  since 
the  Splawn  report.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  make  the  data  as  recent  as  possible,  the 
grouping  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  a  chart  compiled  and  published  by 
Robert  A.  Burrows  (Pittsburgh)  entitled  Inter-Relation  and  Capitalization  of  tlie 
Principal  American  Railroads— As  of  January  1.  19SS.  This  chart  is  beliei'ed  to  be 
accurate  and  to  embody  all  developments  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication.  In  com- 
piling asset  figures  for  the  systems,  the  assets  of  roads  in  which  two  systems  have  an 
equal  interest  have  been  divided  between  the  two. 

1"  "Largest"  by  total  resources  as  reported  in  Moody's  Banks  for  1936. 
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to  47.9  percent  of  the  average  deposits  of  all  commercial 
banks  for  1936."  Assets  figures  would  certainly  not 
differ  materially. 

Summing  up  then,  it  may  be  estimated  that  the 
corporations  included  in  this  study  own  about  34  per- 
cent of  tlie  assets  of  all  iTulustrial  corporations,  48 
percent  of  the  assets  of  all  commercial  banks,  75  percent 
of  the  assets  of  all  public  utilities,  and  95  percent  of  the 
assets  of  all  rails.  It  would  probably  not  be  denied 
that  this  sector  of  the  economy  is  the  seat  of  economic 
power  out  of  proportion  to  its  relative  size. 

The  other  limitation  mentioned  above,  namely,  the 
number  of  interest  groups,  has  been  more  or  less  nat- 
urally dictated  by  tlie  material  itself. 

From  a  careful  company-by-company  study  there 
gradually  emerged  eight  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
groups  which  so  far  overshadowed  all  the  otliers  that  it 
seemed  only  logical  to  confine  further  attention  to 
these  eight. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  rank  these  groups 
either  by  size  or  by  infhience.  The  interests  of  no  two 
are  equally  divided  among  the  different  spheres  of 
economic  activity  considered,  nor  are  they  at  all  strictly 
comparable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  strengtli  of 
tlie  tics  which  bind  them  together.  This  point  is 
important  to  empliasize.  It  if  is  kept  in  mind  tliere  is 
little  (hinger  of  interpreting  figures,  ilespite  their  mis- 
leading appearance  of  precision,  as  more  than  general 
indicators  of  orders  of  mngnitiule. 

The  groups  wliich  will  be  considered  maj-  be  desig- 
nated for  convenience  as  follows:  (1)  Morgan-First 
National,  (2)  Rockefeller,  (3)  Kuhn,  Loeb,  (4)  Mellon, 
(5)  Chicago,  (6)  DuPont,  (7)  Cleveland,  and  (8)  Boston. 
The  reasons  for  these  particular  labels  should  become 
clear  in  the  course  of  tiie  further  discussion. 

1.  Morgan-First  National}' — This  group  is  for  the 
most  part  based  upon  partial  control  by  one  or  the  other 
or  more  commonly  both  of  the  financial  institutions  after 
which  the  group  is  named.  This  partial  control  in  turn 
is  based  upon  long-standing  financial  relations  and  the 
very  great  prestige  attachmg  to  the  Morgan  and  First 
National  firms.  Neither  of  these  bankmg  houses, 
however,  operates  through  owniership  to  any  significant 
extent.  Some  of  the  relationships  which  entitle  cor- 
porations to  membership  in  this  group  are  more  com- 


11  Data  on  the  50  largest  are  taken  from  the  American  Banker,  January  19  1937, 
p.  11;  and  for  all  commercial  banks  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  for  the  Year  Ending  December  Si ,  19S6,p,  125. 

i»  The  banking  act  of  1933  enforced  the  divorce  of  deposit  banking  from  underwriting. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.elecled  to  continue  in  busines-i  as  a  deposit  bank,  and  a  new  firm. 
Morgan  Stanley  &  Co,  Inc..  was  formed  byanumberof  the  partners  of  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  and  Drexel  &  Co.  (the  Philadelphia  branch  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.),  to  takeover 
the  investment  hanking  business.  Though  J.  P.  Morgan  A  Co.  and  Morgan,  Stanley 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  are,  of  course,  legally  entirely  separate  entities,  they  have  nevertheless 
been  treated  as  one  for  purposes  of  this  analysis. 


plex  than  orduiarv  partial  control  and  require  separate 
explanation. 

The  industrials  included  are  13  in  number,  listed  with 
the  number  of  Morgan-First  National  representatives 
in  their  management:" 

Pullman,  Inc.  (6). 

General  Electric  Co.  (4). 

United  States  Steel  Corporation.  (3). 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation.  (3). 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation  (2). 

American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corpora- 
tion (2). 

Continental  OQ  Co.  (2) 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.  (1). 

National  Biscuit  Co.  (1). 

Pliila(lcli>hia  &  Readuig  Coal  and  Iron  Corporation  (1). 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  (1). 

Glen  Alden  Coal  Co. 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

The  last  two  named  are  special  ca.ses.  Glen  Alden 
owns  and  operates  the  coal  properties  which  once  be- 
longed to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western 
Railroad.'*  The  owiiership  of  the  two  are  probably 
substantially  identical,  and  we  know  that  the  D.  L.  & 
W.  belongs  to  the  extent  of  about  22  percent  to  the 
Bakers,  the  Vanderbilts,  and  the  New  York  Central." 
Two  representatives  of  the  First  National  are  directors 
of  Glen  Alden's  subsidiarj^,  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Coal  Co.,  which  handles  sales.  St.  Regis  can 
be  more  advantageously  discussed  under  utilities. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  all  the  companies 
which  are  Usted  as  having  Morgan-First  National  rep- 
resentation on  their  managements  have  more  than 
merely  formal  relations  with  the  two  financial  institu- 
tions. To  review  all  the  evidence  would  carry  us 
much  too  far  afield  into  the  sphere  of  economic  history. 
The  list  errs  if  at  all,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  on  the  side 
of  uiulerstiitement.  These  13  industrials  have  com- 
bined assets  of  3,920  million  dollars. 

Tiie  utilitiesincluded  in  the  group  are  as  follows: 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

International  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  New  York.'" 

United  Corporation  group: 

Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation. 
United  Gtis  Improvement  Co. 
Public  Service  Corporation  of  New  Jersey. 
Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation. 
Columbia  Gas  &  Electric  Corporation. 


11  This  refers,  as  throughout  this  study,  to  the  end  of  1935. 

"  Moo<ly's  Industrials,  1935,  p.  1276.    The  railroads  were  obliged  under  the  anti. 
trust  laws  lo  divest  themselves  of  coal  properties. 
15  Sptawn  Report:  Railroads,  part  I,  pp.  134-5. 
le  Now  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
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Electric  Bond  and  Share  Group:" 
American  Power  &  Light  Co. 
American  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
National  Power  &  Light  Co. 
Electric  Power  &  Light  Corporation. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  has  three  directors 
in  common  with  First  National,  but  its  informal  rela- 
tions with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  are  probably  even  more 
important.'*  Two  Morgan  partners  are  on  the  directo- 
rate of  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph. 

The  next  group  of  companies,  with  which  ConsoU- 
dated  Gas  may  well  be  considered ,  heads  up  into  a  super- 
holding  company  called  the  United  Corporation. 
United  was  formed  m  1929  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and 
Bonbright  &  Co.,  acting  in  closest  harmony. '^  Its 
avowed  purpose  was  to  foster  "closer  relations  among 
the  great  public  utility  systems  in  the  east."  ^°  The 
first  set  of  directors  of  United  comprised  five  partners 
of  a  leading  New  York  law  firm  and  soon  after  its  forma- 
tion, "these  directors  resigned  to  make  way  for  Messrs. 
Whitney  and  Gates  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  Messrs. 
Thome  and  Loomis  of  Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc."  ^^  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  two  companies 
were  in  sole  control  of  later  operations.  The  steps  sub- 
sequently taken  and  the  interrelations  among  com- 
panies in  the  LTnited  Corporation  group  are  much  too 
complicated  to  detail.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  stock- 
holders in  Consolidated  Gas  are  insignificant,  neverthe- 
less this  company  is  very  closely  tied  in  with  the  rest  of 
the  group,  particularly  through  the  fact  that  one  man, 
Floyd  Carlisle,  is  chairman  of  the  boards  of  Con- 
solidated Gas,  Niagara  Hudson,  and  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.  This,  plus  substantial  stockholdings,  also  explains 
the  inclusion  of  St.  Regis  Paper  in  the  group. -'^ 

The  inclusion  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  System 
rests  on  less  secure  foimdations  than  in  the  case  of  the 
United  Corporation  System.  Nevertheless  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  supporting  e\^dence  is  amply  con- 
vincing. Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  was  origmaUy 
formed  by  General  Electric  Co.  as  a  subsidiary  to  take 
over  securities  acquired  by  the  latter  in  exchange  for 
generating  machinery  and  equipment.^^     Though  Gen- 

1'  American  &  Foreign  Power  has  been  omitted  from  tliis  study  because  all  of  its 
properties  are  held  abroad. 

"  The  development  of  these  relations  has  been  traced  in  detail  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  in  its  investigation  of  the  Bell  System.  See  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Special  Jnrcsligatwn  Docket  A'o.  t.  ".American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company — Corporate  and  financial  history",  3  Vols.,  Reports 
No.22.  i3,  and  24. 

'•  For  the  story  of  the  formation  and  development  of  United  Corporation  see  "High 
Finance  in  the  'Twenties:  the  United  Corporation,"  Columbia  Law  Review,  May 
1936,  June  1936. 

10  Columbia  Law  Review,  June  1936,  p.  930. 

!■  Ibid.,  May  1936,  p.  787. 

"»  For  Interrelations  within  the  United  Corporation  and  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
Group,  see  Inter-relalion  and  Capi!ali:alion  of  tbe  Principal  Public  Ulilily,  Holding, 
Operating  and  Investment  Companies,  a»  of  January  1, 1936.  Compiled  and  published 
by  R.  A.  Bunons,  Pittsburgh. 

"  Relation  of  Holding  Companies  to  Operating  Companies  in  Pouer  and  Oas  Affecting 
Control,  73rd  Cong.,  2d  Sess.,  H.  R.  No.  827,  part  3,  pp.  437  and  ff.  This  report  will 
henceforth  be  referred  to  as  Splau-n  Repoit:  Utilities 


eral  Electric  divested  itself  of  legal  control  in  1925,  there 
was  no  change  in  management  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  two  concerns  do  not  continue  to 
cooperate  as  before.  General  Electric,  it  will  be  re- 
called, is  one  of  the  industrial  corporations  closest  to 
the  Morgan  and  First  National  banldng  houses. 
Furthermore  Electric  Bond  &  Share  has  had  in  the 
past,  and  may  still  have,  relatively  small  minority 
holdings  in  stocks  of  United  Corporation,  American 
Superpower  Corp.,  Commonwealth  &  Southern,  Public 
Service  of  New  Jersey,  and  Niagara  &  Hudson.-' 
"From  the  point  of  view  of  legal  control,"  according 
to  Bonbright  and  Means,  "these  stock  interests  of  the 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  in  the  United  Corporation 
System  are  probably  negligible.  They  become  sig- 
nificant, however,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  Electric 
Bond  &  Share  Co.  has  long  been  closely  affiliated  with 
the  banking  house  of  Bonbright  &  Co.,  Inc.,^*  and 
they  point  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  policies 
of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.  and  of  the  interests 
controlling  the  United  Corporation  will  be  harmonious 
rather  than  antagonistic."^'  Nothing  has  happened 
since  this  was  written  to  change  this  judgment. 

The  12  utility  companies  included  in  the  Morgan- 
First  National  group  have  combined  assets  of  12,191 
million  dollars.-^ 

The  assignment  of  railroad  systems  to  the  Morgan- 
First  National  group  has  been  done  sparingly.  Only 
five  major  systems  and  one  other  road  are  included  in 
the  list,  though  an  excellent  case  could  be  made  out  for 
according  similar  treatment  to  two  more  major  systems 
and  at  least  two  other  smaller  roads.  Those  included 
are  as  follows: 

New  York  Central  System.^' 
Alleghany  System.^' 
Northern  System.^' 
Atchison  System.'" 
Southern  System.'' 
Western  Pacific. ^^ 

Morgan  and/or  First  National  representatives  par- 
take in  the  managements  of  all  the  major  systems  listed, 
except  Alleghany,  and  of  Western  Pacific.     Financial 


M  Bonbright,  J.  C.  and  Means,  G.  C,  The  Holding  Company,  1932,  p.  133. 

"  Up  to  193.5,  Sidney  A.  Mitchell,  president  of  Bonhriglit  &  Co.,  was  a  director  of 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  and  three  of  its  major  subsidiaries. 

28  Bonbright  and  Means,  loc.  cit. 

26  The  assets  of  United  Corporation,  .\merican  Superpower,  Electric  Bond  & 
share,  and  American  &  Foreign  Power  are  not  included  in  this  total. 

2'  Includes  New  York  Central;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western;  and  a  one-half 
interest  in  Rutland. 

28  Includes  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Missouri  Pacific;  Erie;  New  York,  Chicago  & 
St.  Louis;  Pere  Marquette;  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois;  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie; 
and  a  one-lialf  interest  in  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western. 

29  Includes  Great  Northern;  Northern  Pacific;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qtiincy; 
Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle;  and  Gulf,  Mobile  &  Northern. 

'» Includes  only  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

21  Includes  Southern;  and  a  one-half  interest  in  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. 

22  Includes  Western  Pacific;  and  a  one-half  interest  in  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Western 
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relations  have  been  in  ever\'  ease  elose  and  of  long 
dura  t  ion  .'^^ 

Alleghanj-  is  a  special  case.  This  piant  railroad  sys- 
tem was  built  up,  through  the  lavish  use  of  holding 
companies,  by  the  late  Van  Sweringen  brothers  of 
Cleveland.  Almost  from  the  inception  of  their  career 
in  the  railroad  field,  the  Van  Sweringens  relied  heavily 
on  both  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  First  National  for 
advice  and  financial  support.  It  is  reasonably  certain 
that  without  that  assistance  the  Van  Sweringens  never 
would  have  built  a  railroad  empire,  nor  would  they 
have  been  able  to  remain  in  control  once  it  was  built.'* 

Since  the  last  of  the  Van  Sweringen  brothers  died  in 
November  193fi,  a  struggle  for  control  of  the  profitable 
parts  of  the  empire  has  devcloi)ed  between  Robert  11. 
Young  and  The  Guaranty  Tioist  Company  which  is 
closely  allied  to  the  Morgan  house.  It  is  still  too  early 
to  predict  the  outcome  of  this  contest,  but  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  bankers  will  lose  out.  Since  this 
study,  however,  relates  to  the  end  of  1035,  it  is  clearly 
correct  to  classify  the  Alleghany  system  in  the  Morgan- 
First  National  interest  group. 

The  combined  assets  of  the  listed  railroads  amount 
to  9,678  million  dollars. 

In  the  banking  field  only  three  banks  beside  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co.  and  the  First  National  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  list,  though  this  decision  was  not  taken 
until  several  further  promising  candidates  had  been 
rejected.     The  banks  are  as  follows: 

Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

New  York  Trust  Co. 

In  the  case  of  the  first,  three  Morgan  partners  are 
directors  and  in  the  case  of  the  others,  two  each.  The 
combined  a.ssets  of  the  five  banks  amount  to  4,421 
million  dollars. 

To  sum  up:  the  Morgan-First  National  group  in- 
cludes 13  industrial  corporations,  12  utility  corpora- 
tions, 5  major  railroad  systems  and  one  other  road,  and 
5  banks.     Total  asset  figures  are  as  follows: 

Millions  of 
dollars 

Industrials 3,  920 

Utilities -   12,  191 

Rails - 9,678 

Banks 4,  421 

Total 30,  210 

(2)  Rockefeller. — The  Rockefeller  group  has  been 
limited  to  companies  about  which  there  can  be  very 
little  argument.     It  extends  only  into  industrials  and 

"  See  for  ftx;imple  Corey.  Lewis.  The  House  of  ^lorgarx,  1930,  especially  pts-  IV,  V, 
and  VH;  Daggett,  Stuart,  Railroad  ReoTganization.  190S,  passim. 

**  For  the  story  of  the  Van  Sweringens'  career  sec  the  following:  Stock  Exchange 
Practices,  hearings  before  the  Coniniittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  IT.  S.  Senate, 
73d  Cong.  1st  Sess.  on  S.  Res.  84  (72dCong.)  .  .  .  and  S.  Res.  66  (73d  Cong),  Pt.  2; 
Investigation  of  Railroads,  Holding  Companies  and  Affiliated  Companies,  hearings 
before  a  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  U.  S.  Senate. 
74th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  pursuant  to  S.  Ees.  71,  PtS.  1,  2,  3,  4,  7, 10;  also  Splawn  Report: 
Railroads,  Pt.  2. 
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banks  and  comprises  all  told  only  seven  corporations. 
In  the  industrial  field,  the  Rockefeller  interests  hold 
what  amounts  to  a  controlling  minority  position  in  six 
large  oil  companies,  successor  firms  to  the  old  Standard 
Oil  Company,  which  was  dissolved  by  court  decree  in 
1911.  These  companies,  together  with  the  percentage 
of  voting  power  held  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  and/or 
Rockefeller-endowed  institutions,  are  as  follows:** 

XT  ,.  Percent 

Ivame  of  company:  voiingpower 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey 16.  5 

Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc 20.  8 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiana 13.  8 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.- 16.  6 

Atlantic  Refining  Co 7.  1 

Ohio  Oil  Co 24.  0 

These  six  companies  have  more  than  half  the  total 
assets  of  the  oil  industry.  Rockefeller  control  is 
mostly  exercised  in  a  negative  fashion,  but  is  none  the 
less  real  on  that  account.  This  m  as  illustrated  dramati- 
cally in  1929  when  the  management  of  Standard  of 
Indiana,  under  the  leadership  of  Robert  W.  Stewart, 
challenged  the  Rockefeller  dominance  and  was  deci- 
sively routed  in  a  battle  of  proxies.'*  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Rockefeller  interest  is  smaller  in  Standard  of 
Indiana  than  in  any  of  the  other  companies  except 
Atlantic  Refining. 

The  total  assets  of  the  Rockefeller  oil  companies 
amount  to  4,262  million  dollars. 

One  bank,  the  Chase  National,  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Rockefeller  group.  John  D.  Rockefeller  is  prob- 
ably the  bank's  largest  stockholder,  and  Wintlu-op 
Aldrich,  its  chairman,  is  a  long-time  Rockefeller  legal 
and  business  representative."  Chase  National  is  the 
country's  largest  bank,  with  assets  of  2,351  million 
dollars. 

(3)  Kuhn,  Loeb. — The  main  activity  of  the  invest- 
ment banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  has,  at  least 
until  quite  recently,  always  centered  in  the  field  of 
railroads.  In  financing,  reorganizing,  rehabilitating 
and  advising  railroads,  Kuhn,  Loeb  has  since  the 
1890's  been  the  peer  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  As  pre- 
viously noted,  it  has  never  been  the  policy  of  Kuhn, 
Loeb  to  maintain  more  than  a  few  of  its  contacts  by 
means  of  directorships,  but  the  reality  of  the  com- 
munity of  interest  between  the  firm  and  its  clients  is 
certainly  not  open  to  question  on  that  account.-'*'     Only 

"  As  reported  in  Report  on  Pipe  Lines,  72d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  H.  R.  No.  2192,  pt.  1, 
p.  xxxvi. 

"  The  incident  and  its  implications  have  been  discussed  at  length  by  lierlc  and 
Means,  The  Modern  Corporation,  pp.  82-84. 

*'  "Chase  National  Bank,"  Fortune,  Jan.  1936.  No  study  of  stock  ownership  in 
banks,  such  as  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has 
carried  out  for  rails,  utilities,  and  communications,  has  ever  been  made.  It  would 
be  very  desirable  that  this  should  be  done. 

>^  The  peculiarly  intimate  connection  which  exists  between  a  railroad  and  its 
banker  is  very  clearly  set  forth  and  vigorously  defended  in  a  statement  prepared  by 
Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co.  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1922,  and  reprinted 
under  the  title  "The  marketing  of  American  railroad  securities"  in  Sale  of  Foreign 
Bonds  or  Securities  in  the  United  States,  hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.  S.  Senate,  72d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  pt.  2,  pp.  306-322. 
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those  contacts  which  have  been  very  close  and  of  long 
duration  have  been  admitted  as  evidence  of  member- 
ship in  the  Kulin,  Loeb  interest  group.  Besides  rail- 
roads, of  which  five  major  systems  and  two  other 
roads  are  included,  only  one  utility  and  one  bank  are 
on  the  list.     These  are  as  follows: 

Major  railroad  systems: 

Pennsylvania.'' 

Union  Pacific.^" 

Southern  Pacific." 

Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific.''- 

Chicago  &  Northwestern." 
Other  roads  with  assets  over  100  million  dollars: 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas.^* 

Delaware  &  Hudson." 
Utilities: 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co." 
Banks: 

Bank  of  the  Manhattan  00." 

It  is  quite  likely  that  Kulm,  Loeb  exercises  less  in  the 
way  of  active  control  than  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  for 
that  reason  the  group  at  present  under  consideration 
should  be  considered  as  less  closely  knit  and  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  loose  alliance. 

Asset  figures  for  the  Kuhn,  Loeb  group  are  as  follows: 

Millions 
of  dollars 

Industrials 

Utilities 342 

Rails 9,963 

Banks 548 

Total - 10,853 

(4)  Mellon. — The  Mellon  group  is  probably  the  best 
integrated  and  most  compact  of  all  the  interest  groups 
considered.  It  is  based  on  a  solid  core  of  industrials 
and  banks  which  are  closely  held  by  members  of  the 
Mellon  family  and  a  small  number  of  close  associates. 
Aside  from  companies  of  this  description,  two  other 
types  have  been  included,  namely:  (1)  Those  on  the 
management  of  which  three  or  more  members  of  the 
Mellon  group  are  active  and  probably  dominant,  and 
(2)  those  allied  to  the  closely  held  Mellon  companies  by 
significant  primary  interlocks,  and  in  the  affairs  of 
which  no  other  group  is  represented.  On  this  basis  the 
Mellon  list  is  as  follows: 

>•  Includes  Pennsylvania;  Norfolk  &  Western;  Wahash;  Lehigh  Valley;  New  York. 
New  Haven  &  Hartford;  Detroit.  Toledo  &  fronton;  Boston  &  Maine;  and  a  half 
interest  in  Rutland.  For  relations  with  Kuhn,  Loeb,  cf.  Adler.  Jacob  H.  Schiff, 
vol.  I.  especially  pp.  71-S2. 

<»  Includes  Union  Pacific  and  Illinois  Central.    Ibid.,  pp  88-123,  131-144. 

"  Ibid.,  pp.  117-121. 

"Ibid. .pp.  1.50-151. 

"Ibid.,pp.  50-61. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  148-160. 

It  Ibid.,  pp.  171-172. 

"Cf.  "Mr.  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Loeb."  Fortune,  March  1930.  This  article  also  has 
additional  information  on  relations  with  railroads. 


Industrials: 

Closely  held: 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation. 

Koppers  Co.''^ 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co. 
Probably  Mellon  dominated: 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
Allied: 

Jones  &  Laugldin  Steel  Corporation 

American  Kolling  Mill  Co. 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Kails: 

Virginian  Ry.  Co.^° 

Utilities: 

United  Light  &  Power  Co." 

Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.^' 
Banks  (closely  held): 

Mellon  National  Bank. 

Union  Trust  Co. 
Total  assets  of  the  Mellon  group  are  as  follows: 

Millions 
of  dollars 

Industrials 1,  648 

Utilities 859 

Rails 153 

Banks 672 

Total 3,  332 

(5)  Chicago. — The  Chicago  group  has  been  defined 
solely  on  the  basis  of  interlocking  directorates.  Of  11 
companies  designated  as  belonging  to  this  group,  all 
with  headcjuarters  in  Chicago,  1  interlocks  with  the 
other  10,  1  with  9,  1  with  8,  2  with  7,  3  with  6,  1  with  5, 
and  1  with  4.  In  every  case  at  least  one  of  the  inter- 
locks is  double  and  several  are  triple.  It  is  scarcely  to 
be  questioned  that  such  a  welter  of  interlocks  signifies 
a  substantial  community  of  interest  between  the  firms 
involved.     The  following  are  the  11  companies: 

Industrials: 

International  Harvester  Co. 
Armour  &  Co. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Wilson  &  Co. 

Utilities: 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

Public  Service  Corporation  of  Northern  Illinois. 

Peoples  Gas,  Light  &  Coke  Co. 

"  In  computing  Mellon  asset  figures,  the  assets  of  Koppers  have  been  divided  as 
accurately  as  possible  between  industrials  and  utilities. 

«  The  Mellon  interests  have,  through  Koppers  and  directly,  by  far  the  largest 
stockholdings  in  these  companies.  On  Virginian,  see  the  report  in  the  Atu>  I'or* 
Times,  August  10, 1937.  of  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Railroad  Finance; 
and  on  the  other  two  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission's  Official  Summary  of 
Holdings  of  Officers,  Directors  and  Principal  Stockholders,  as  of  December  31, 1935. 


Structure  of  the  American  Economy 

Banks: 

Continental  llliiinis  .\iitional  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

First  National  Bank  ol'  Cliifairo. 

Northern  Trust  Co. 

Harris  Trust  &  Savinfjs  Bank. 
The  connections  botwoon  tliese  companies  are  por- 
trayed graphically  in  chart   II  of  chapter  IX.     Their 
assets  are  as  follows: 

of  dollars 

Industrials 858 

ftilities - 813 

Rails... 

Banks.  -     2,595 

Total - - 4,  266 

(6)  Du  Pont. — The  Du  Pont  group  comprises  only 
four  companies,  three  industrial  and  one  bank,  but 
they  are  all  in  the  top  rank  with  respect  to  size.  Like 
the  Rockefellers,  the  Du  Fonts  exercise  control  through 
substantial  minority  stockholdings.  Theirs  is  a  com- 
pact, closely  knit  group.  The  key  company  is  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours,  which  the  Du  Ponts  control 
through  a  family  holding  company,  the  Christiana 
Securities  Co.  The  latter  owns  about  25  percent  of 
the  voting  stock  of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours.'"  E.  I. 
du  Pont  de  Nemours  in  turn  owns  ajjproxiniatelj"  the 
same  proportionate  interest  in  General  Motors  Cor- 
poration.^' Du  Ponts  and  Du  Pont  representatives 
dominate  the  nnmagement  of  both  companies.  The 
third  industrial  in  this  group  is  United  States  Rubber 
Co.,  in  which  another  Du  Pont  family  holding  company, 
called  Rubber  Securities  Co.,  owns  about  20  percent 
voting  power.'-  F.  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  a  Du  Pont  executive, 
was  installed  as  president  soon  after  the  Du  Ponts 
bought  into  United  States  Rubber.  The  Du  Pont 
bank  is  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  on  the  board  of 
which  sit  five  General  Motors  officials. 

Assets  of  the  Du  Pont  group  are  as  follows: 

yfillioTls 
of  dollars 

Industrials 2,  232 

Utilities 

Rails 

Banks 1 396 

Total 2.  628 

(7)  Clevdand. — The  Cleveland  group  centers  around 
the  Mather  interests  in  Cleveland.  The  corporations 
involved  are  as  foOows; 

Industrials: 

Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co. 
Republic  Steel  Corjjoration. 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co. 

"  Prospectus  of  the  ?;.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co..  (hited  June  .30,  1937. 
"  Ibid. 

<"  Securities  and  Exchjmpe  Commission,  op.  cit- 
79418°— 39 21 
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Inland  Steel  Co. 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation. 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Interlake  Iron  Corporation. 
Banks: 

Cleveland  Trust  Co. 
The  interrelation  of  these  companies,  so  far  as  stock 
ownership  is  concerned,  is  as  follows:  The  Mather  inter- 
ests control  the  Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.  by  means 
of  100  peirent  of  the  voting  common  stock  held  thiough 
the  Cliffs  Corporation  plus  a  substantial  share  of  the 
voting  preferred  stock  held  directly.  The  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Co.  has  minority  voting  interests  in  the  four  steel 
comijanies.  Relations  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
stock  ownership,  but  so  complicated  is  the  whole  picture 
that  it  defies  brief  and  simjile  exposition.  We  shall  have 
to  be  content  with  stating  a  few  additional  facts.  The 
key  company  in  the  iron  and  steel  group,  Cleveland- 
Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  owns,  next  to  United  States  Steel,  the 
largest  supply  of  unworked  ii'on  ore  in  the  countrJ^''' 
The  alliance  between  Cleveland-ClifTs  and  four  of  the 
so-called  steel  independents,  Republic,  Youngstown 
Sheet  <fe  Tube,  Inland  and  AVheeling,  is  consequently 
seen  to  have  a  solid  and  durable  economic  foundation. 
These  comjianies  do  not  have  any  elements  of  manage- 
ment in  common  because  a  large  number  of  interlocks 
were  successfully  attacked  under  the  antitrust  laws  in 
1935  and  had  to  be  al)andoried.*'*  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  suppose  that  tliis  altered  theu  relations  to 
one  another  e.xcept  in  a  purely  formal  way.  The  Cleve- 
land Trust  Co.  interlocks  with  Cleveland-Cliffs  and 
Republic  Steel  in  addition  to  the  following  smaller 
Mather  interest  concerns:  Interlake  Iron  (twice),  Inter- 
lake Steamship,  and  the  Samuel  Matlier  Estate,  Inc. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  belongs  to  the  Cleveland  group 
by  virtue  of  its  having  two  directors  in  common  with 
Cleveland  Trust  and  two  others  with  Cleveland-Cliffs." 
Total  asset  figures  for  the  Cleveland  group  are  as 
follows: 

Millions 
of  dollars 

Industrials 1,  066 

rtilities 

Rails 

Banks 338 

Total 1,404 

"  "Iron  and  Steel,"  Fortune,  May  1931. 

"  Egiiity  No.  SISS,  District  Court  of  the  V.  S.,  Northern  District  of  Ohio;  U.  S.  A. 
pelilioner  v.  William  G.  Mather  et  al.,  defendants.  Petition,  filed  February  7,  1935. 
For  the  final  disposition  of  the  ciise,  whereby  the  defendants  voluntarily  agreed  to 
give  up  their  interlocking  directorships,  see  press  release  of  the  Department  of  .Tustice, 
Febniary  11, 1936. 

»  Cyru"  S.  Eaton,  of  Cleveland,  who  joined  with  the  Mathers  in  forming  the 
CHlTs  Corporation  just  before  tlie  depression  set  in,  was  at  one  time  in  control  of 
(joodye:ii^  Ue  lost  control  during  the  depression  and  for  a  time  a  number  of  banks, 
of  which  Cleveland  Trust  was  one,  were  large  stockholders.  The  story  is  told  in 
detail  by  H.  and  R.  Wolf  in  their  book  Rubber,  1936,  book  V,  ch.  UI. 
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(8)  Boston. — The  Boston  group  heads  up  into  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston  and  the  Old  Colony 
Trust  Co.^*  Chart  II  of  chapter  IX  "  shows  the  very 
great  extent  to  which  the  First  National-Old  Colony 
banking  interests  interlock  with  the  other  companies 
which  have  been  assigned  to  this  group,  and  they  with 
each  other.  Most  of  the  relations  have  roots  reaching 
back  30  or  more  years,  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
reality  of  the  community  of  interest  which  is  symbo- 
lized in  these  interlocking  directorates.  The  com- 
panies included  follow: 

Industrials: 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation. 

U.  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Mining  Co. 

United  Fruit  Corporation.^^ 

American  Woolen  Co. 
UtiHties: 

Stone  &  Webster,  Inc. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston. 

Banks: 

First  National  Bank  (including  Old  Colony  Trust). 

Total  asset  figures  are :  MUiwns 

of  dollars 

Industrials 425 

Utilities 554 

Rails 

Banks 740 

Total 1,  719 

Eight  interest  groups  have  been  sketchily  outlined  in- 
sofar as  they  cover  a  sector  of  the  economy  which 
includes  corporations  with  total  assets  of  very  nearly 
100  billion  dollars,  fairly  evenly  distributed  between 
industrials,  rails,  utilities  and  banks. 

Wliat  percentages  of  these  totals  fall  into  the  various 
groups  and  into  all  the  groups  together?  This  question 
is  answered  in  the  following  table: 

Percentages  of  assels  considered  ichich  fall  into  the  various  interest 

groups ' 


Mor- 
gan- 
First 
Na- 
tional 

Rocke- 
feller 

Kuhn. 
Loeb 

Mel- 
lon 

Du 
Pont 

Chi- 
cago 

Cleve- 
land 

Bos- 
ton 

Total 

Industrials 

Rails 

Banks.... 

Utilities 

15.7 
39.9 
18.6 
47.9 

17.1 
0 

9.9 
0 

0 
41.1 
2.3 
1.3 

6.6 

.6 

2.8 

3.4 

8.9 
0 

1.7 
0 

3.4 
0 

10.9 
3.2 

4.3 
0 

1.4 
0 

1.7 
0 

3.1 
2.2 

67.  7 
81.6 
50.7 
58.0 

1  This  is  the  percent  of  total  assets  in  the  interest  groups  to  the  total  assets  in  each 
of  the  four  industrial  groups  in  the  250  large  corporations.    See  p.  308. 


"  These  two  banks  merged  their  interests  in  1929.  Old  Colony  is  now  in  effect  the 
trust  department  of  First  National.  See  any  of  Moody's  bank  manuals  for  1930  or 
after  for  details. 

"  See  p.  162. 

"  Some  question  might  be  raised  about  the  inclusion  of  Fnited  Fruit  since  there  is 
no  doubt  that  active  control  is  in  the  hands  of  its  managing  director,  Samuel  Zemur- 
ray,  of  New  Orleans.  See  "United  Fruit,"  Fortune,  March  1933.  The  fact  that 
Zemurray  retains  the  old  directorate  unchanged,  however,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  he  has  reached  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  Boston  group. 


The  reader  should  be  cautioned  against  readmg  into 
this  table  implications  which  are  not  there.  It  does 
not  relate  to  the  whole  economy  but  only  to  that  seg- 
ment which  is  roughly  coterminous  with  the  area  con- 
trolled by  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corporations, 
and  the  50  largest  banks  It  is  possible  to  argue  that 
the  influence  of  this  segment  is  far  greater  than  any 
statistical  measure  would  indicate,  but,  of  course,  such 
an  argument  must  rest  on  groimds  different  from  any 
presented  in  this  study.  Secondly,  it  is  not  intended 
to  imply  that  these  aggregations  of  capital  ever  act  as 
a  unit  under  the  rule  of  individual  or  oligarchic  dicta- 
torships. The  social  and  economic  content  of  the  rela- 
tionships which  bind  them  together  is  far  more  subtle 
and  varied  than  this.  This  study  should  be  regarded 
as  doing  no  more  than  posing  the  problem  of  the  larger 
significance  of  the  facts  which  it  seeks  to  portray. 

The  method  of  procedure  followed  up  to  this  point 
tends  to  give  the  impression  that  each  of  the  groups 
considered  is  more  or  less  isolated  and  unrelated  to  the 
others  except,  of  course,  by  way  of  normal  commercial 
transactions.  This  is  verj'  far  from  the  actual  state  of 
tilings.  Some  idea  of  the  way  they  overlap  and  inter- 
connect is  conveyed  by  the  following  list,  very  incom- 
plete though  it  is,  of  contacts. 

(1)  Between  Morgan-First  National  and  Mellon. — Six 
representatives  of  Morgan-First  National  and  three  of 
Mellon  are  on  the  board  of  Pullman,  Inc.  This  rela- 
tionship resulted  from  the  merger  in  1930  of  Pullman 
and  Standard  Steel  Car,  pre%aously  one  of  the  closely 
held  Mellon  industrials.  Texas  Gidf  Sulphur  Co., 
which  with  the  Freeport  Sulphur  Co.,  has  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  country's  sulphur  output,  has  two 
Morgan  partners  on  its  board,  while  Mellon's  Gidf  Oil 
Corporation  o\ms  one-third  of  its  capital  stock. 

(2)  Between  Morgan-First  National  and  Chicago. — 
Tliree  prominent  members  of  the  Chicago  group  are 
on  the  directorates  of  Pullman,  Inc.,  and  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  both  of  which  have  been  assigned  to 
the  Morgan-First  National  group. 

(3)  Between  Morgan-First  National  and  Du  Pont. — 
Three  high  representatives  of  Morgan-First  National 
are  directors  of  General  Motors,  controDed  through 
minority  o\\niership  by  the  Du  Fonts.  Additionally, 
the  Morgan  firms  are  chief  bankers  and  imderwriters 
for  the  Du  Pont  interests. 

(4)  Between  Morgan-First  National  and  Boston. — At 
least  three  men  who  rate  as  meniliers  of  the  Boston 
group  are  directors  of  General  Electric,  and  five  are 
directors  of  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  These 
two  corporations  are  among  those  which  have  had 
longest  and  closest  relations  vnth  both  Morgan  and  the 
First  National  of  New  York. 

(5)  Between  Morgan-First  National  and  Cleveland. — 
The  Cleveland  group  is  represented  on  the  directorates 
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of  Allo^liaiiy  Corporation  ami  scvenil  of  its  subsidiar- 
ies. AUephany  has  boeii  assifnicd  to  tiie  Morgan,  First 
National  group.  Furthermore,  three  men  are  directors 
of  both  Alleghany  and  Goodyear  Tire  ami  Rubber. 

(6)  Between  Kuhn,  Loeb  and  Cleveland. — The  records 
of  the  Securities  and  E.xchange  Commission  indicate 
that  at  least  since  the  beginning  of  1935,  Kuhn,  Loeb 
has  been  the  leading  underwTiter  for  the  four  steel 
companies  in  the  Cleveland  group,  namely.  Republic, 
Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube,  Inland,  and  Wheeling.^" 

(7)  Between  Kvhn,  Loeb  and  I)u  Pont. — One  of  the 
few  large  companies  m  which  Kuhn,  Loeb  partners  hold 
directorships  is  United  States  Rubber,  and  in  this  case 
two  Kuhn,  Loeb  partners  are  directors.  United  States 
Rubber  is  controlled  by  minority  owaiership  by  the 
Du  Fonts. 

(8)  Between  Du  Pont  avd  RockefeUer. — The  Du  Fonts' 
General  Motors  and  Rockefeller's  Standard  Oil  of  New 
Jersey  own  on  a  half-and-half  basis  the  Ethyl  Gasoline 
Corporation.  The  latter  exercises  a  virtual  police 
power  over  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale  of  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  gasoline  with  high  octane  rating  sold  in  the 
countrj-.*"  This  amounts  to  about  70  percent  of  all 
gasoline  sold. 

(9)  Between  Rockefeller  and  Boston. — One  of  the 
{lifTicnlt  problems  which  had  to  be  decided  in  making 
up  the  various  mtcrest  groups  was  whether  the  giant 
International  Faper  &  Fower  Co.  should  be  assigned  to 
Boston  or  Rockefeller.  Boston  is  particularly  closely 
associated  wnth  its  power  subsidiary.  New  England 
Power  Association,  which  holds  well  over  half  tlie  total 
assets  of  International  Faper  &  Fower.  For  example, 
F.  D.  Comerford  is  at  one  ami  the  same  time  a  director 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  chairman  of  New 
England  Power  Association,  and  president  of  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Co.  of  Boston.  The  latter  has 
five  directors  in  common  with  the  First  National  and/or 
the  Old  Colony.  On  the  other  hand  Chase  National 
Bank  now  holds  16.(1  percent  of  the  voting  power  in 
International  Paper  &  Power,"  a  holdmg  exceeded  only 
by  tliat  of  the  Phipps  family.  Furthermore,  Chase  and 
International  Faj)er  &  I'ower  have  two  directors  in 
common. 

The  dilemma  created  by  this  situation  was  solved  by 
assigning  International  Paper  &  Power  to  neither  the 
Boston  nor  the  Rockefeller  groups."^  That  it  provides 
a  strong  link  between  them,  however,  is  evident. 

**  .\lso  for  the  two  of  the  other  large  steel  independents.  Bethlehem  and  National. 

w  The  facts  came  to  light  in  an  antitrust  suit  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
early  in  1937;  E<iuil]i  No.  E.  Si-sei,  Dulricl  Court  of  Ike  U.  S.,  Southern  District  of  New 
York:  U.  S.  A.,  petition  v.  Ethtil  Gasoline  Corporation.  Earle  C.  Webb,  and  John  Coard 
Taylor,  defendants:  petition,  filed  February  19,  1937. 

•'  As  of  May  1937.    S.  E.  C.  File  33-22. 

fl'  Alternatively,  the  assets  of  International  Paper  &  Power  might  be  considered  as 
evenly  divided  between  Chase  and  Boston,  thus  raising  the  asset  figures  for  Boston 
utilities  from  $554  to  $942  millions.  In  assigning  the  other  50  percent  of  assets,  it  seems 
desirable  to  add  them  to  Chase  rather  than  directly  to  the  RockefeUer  total.  This 
raises  the  Rockefeller  bank  total  to  $2,739  millions  but  adds  nothing  to  utilities. 


(10)  Between  Boston  and  Mellon. —  Gas  in  Boston  is 
provided  by  Koppers'  subsidiary  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel 
Associates.  Halfdan  Lee,  president  of  Eastern  Gas  & 
Fuel,  is  a  director  of  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Three  prominent  members  of  the  Boston  group  are  on 
the  board  of  trustees  of  Eastern  Gas  &  Fuel. 

(11)  Between  Mellon  and  Kuhn ,  Loeb. — AVestinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing,  certainly  under  Mellon 
influence  and  probably  under  Mellon  control,  has  had 
long  and  close  relations  with  Kuhn,  Loeb."'  The  late 
Jerome  Hananer,  former  Kuhn,  Loeb  partner,  was  a 
dii-ector  of  Wcstuighouse  until  his  death. 

Belore  leaving  the  subject  of  the  interrelation  of  the 
various  groups,  it  is  well  to  note  the  role  played  in 
particular  by  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.  The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  covers 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  with  its  score  or  more 
associated  companies.  Each  of  these  subsidiaries  has 
a  complete  corporate  structure  with  a  board  of  directore 
and  banking  relations  at  least  partially  unconnected 
with  those  of  the  parent  company.  It  has  been  a 
deliberate  policy  of  the  Bell  System  to  foster  relations 
with  the  important  inthistrial  and  financial  groups  in 
all  the  large  centers  where  it  docs  business."*  The 
result  is  that  every  one  of  the  groups  which  have  been 
analyzed  interlocks  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  with  one 
or  more  of  the  Bell  System  companies,  and  prol)!il)ly 
most  of  the  large  banks  have  financial  relations  with 
the  local  Bell  company.  It  is  of  course  diflicult  to 
gauge  the  importance  of  connections  of  this  sort,  but  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  been  developed  leads  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  by  no  means  uisignificant.  It  is 
probably  true  that  relations  lilvc  those  just  described 
are  of  more  importance  and  interest  insofar  as  they 
form  a  bond  between  the  major  groups  and  apparently 
independent  corporations  both  large  and  small.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  discussion  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  Bell  System  and  kindred  organizations 
cannot  be  a  part  of  this  study ."^ 

The  material  here  presented  raises  questions  to  wliich 
no  answer  can  here  be  attempted.  Wliat  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  existence  of  more  or  less  closely  inte- 
grated interest  groups  for  the  pricing  process?  AVhat 
are  its  implications  for  the  relation  between  economic 
and  political  activity?  How  and  to  what  extent  do 
the  \aews  of  leatlers  in  the  economic  sphere  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  life  of  the  community? 

These  ciuestions,  and  many  more,  are  raised  with 
an  urgency  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  concentra- 

«  See  above,  p.  312. 

"  .\  similar  policy  is  adopted  by  other  large  companies  which  have  subsidiaries 
scattered  over  the  country.  The  .\mericiin  Telephone  &  Telegraph  is  simply  the 
best-developed  case. 

<!*  Ample  raw  material  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  problem  cNists  in  the  study 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  already  cited.  See  particularly  the 
volumes  entitled  "Outside  Contacts  of  the  Bell  System"  and  "Banking  Relations  of 
the  Bell  System." 
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tion  of  economic  leadership  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
The  present  study  will  perhaps  have  helped  to  demon- 
strate that  they  have  now  attained  the  status  of  central 
issues. 

Table   I. — Companies  among  the  SOO  largest  nonfinancials  and 
the  50  largest  ban]{s  which  do  not  fall  into  the  8  interest  groupings  • 

[Asset  figures  obtained  from  Moody's.    In  millions  of  dollars] 
INDUSTRIALS 

Ford  Motor  Co 681.6 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation 673.  1 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co 581.  5 

The  Texas  Corporation 473.  8 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation 358.  1 

Con.solidated  Oil  Corporation 331.  1 

Swift  &  Co 321.  4 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 271.  1 

The  American  Tobacco  Co 264.  2 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 252.  5 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co 2.34.  0 

American  Can  Co 209.  1 

Chrysler  Corporation 193.  5 

F.  W.  Woolworth  Co 192.  3 

National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 192.  0 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co.  of  America 189.  2 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil  Co 182.  8 

National  Steel  Corporation 180.  5 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co 175.  8 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co 174.  5 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co 171.  7 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co 170.  5 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures,  Inc 168.  5 

Eastman  Kodali  Co 168.  3 

The  Pure  Oil  Co t57.  2 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co 153.  9 

Union  Oil  Co.  of  California 151.  7 

The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co 139.  3 

Loew's,  Inc 128.  6 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publications,  Inc 128.  6 

The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co 127.  1 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co 124.  0 

The  Borden  Co 120.  1 

Paramount  Pictures,  Inc 118.  9 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co 118.  7 

S.  S.  Kre-sgeCo 118-  5 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Co 117.  7 

Sun  Oil  Co 107.  1 

National  Lead  Co 104.0 

Radio  Corporation  of  America 102.  5 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corporation 101.  3 

General  American  Transportation  Corporation 96.  3 

Crane  Co 95.2 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc 94.  6 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co 91.  2 

R.  H.  Macy  Co.,  Inc 90.  5 

International  Shoe  Co 83.  2 

The  Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co 82.  0 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc 79.  9 

Deere  &  Co 79.  7 

Climax  Molybdenum  Co 79.  1 

Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Co 78.  2 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Co 76.  4 

Brown  Co 76.  4 

'  These  companies  and  their  asset  figures  are  taken  from  the  list  of  200  largest  non- 
flnancial  corporations  in  Appendix  10.  plus  the  50  largest  banks. 


J.  C.  Penney  Co 74.  4 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co 73.  2 

Columbia  Oil  &  Gasoline  Corporation 71.  8 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.  (Md.) 71.  4 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Co 70.  4 

American  I.  G.  Chemical  Corporation 69.  3 

General  Foods  Corporation 67.  9 

Total 10,  531.  4 

PUBLIC   UTILITIES 

Associated  Gas  &  Electric  Properties 1,  125.  4 

Cities  Service  Co 1,  113.2 

The  North  American  Co 1,  042.  6 

International  Paper  and  Power  Co 771.  2 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co 647.  3 

Standard  Gas  &  Electric  Co 637.  3 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Co 554.  8 

Middle  West  Corporation 400.  0 

American  Waterworks  &  Electric  Co 396.  7 

Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corporation 367.  2 

Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Ltd 360.  2 

The  Detroit  Edison  Co 327.  2 

Midland  United  Co 320.  0 

Brooklyn-Manhattan  Transit  Corporation 300.4 

Duke  Power  Co 213.  6 

Pacific  Lighting  Corporation 194.  3 

Federal  Water  Service  Corporation •    176.7 

Consolidated  Gas,  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.  of  Bal- 
timore   160.  1 

Central  Public  LTtility  Corporation 151.  6 

Lone  Star  Gas  Corporation 134.  3 

Long  Island  Lighting  Co 127.  6 

Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad  Co 125.  5 

Chicago  Railways  Co 112.  0 

Boston  Elevated  Ry.  Co 110.  6 

3d  Ave.  Ry.  Co 107.  2 

Portland  Electric  Power  Co 95.  0 

Community  Water  Service  Co 84.  5 

Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Co 80.  1 

Associated  Telephone  ITtilities  Co 79.  4 

Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Co 73.  0 

St.  Louis  Public  Service  Co 72.  8 

National  Fuel  Gas  Co 72.  4 

The  Baltimore  Transit  Co 67.  7 

Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Co.  of  America 67.  3 

Total 10,  669.  2 

RAILROADS 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co 1,118.3 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  R.  R.  Co 786.  5 

Reading  Co 495.  3 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co 481.  2 

St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co 417.  9 

Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.  Co 272.  1 

Western  Maryland  Ry.  Co 168.  1 

Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co 141.  3 

Kansas  City  Southern  Ry.  Co 131.  3 

Florida  East  Coast  Ry.  Co 123.  2 

Chicago  Union  Station  Co 91.  4 

Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  R.  R.  Co 88.  9 

Terminal  Railroad  Association  of  St.  Louis 77.  0 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co 72.  0 

Total 4,  464.  5 
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BANKS 

National  City  Bank - 1,  880.  7 

Bank    of    America    National    Trust    and    Savings 

Association 1,  277.  4 

Central  Hanover  Bank  &  Trust  Co 914.  8 

Irving  Trust  Co 720.  0 

Manufacturers  Trust  Co 673.  0 

Chemical  Bank  &  Trust  Co.. ti25.  2 

Security  First  National  Bank 591.  0 

Philadelphia  National  Bank.. 452.  8 

Corn  Exchange  Bank  Trust  Co 317.  4 

American  Trust  Co 271.  8 

Wells  Fargo  Bank  &  Union  Trust  Co 248.  6 

First  National  Bank  (St.  Louis) 235.5 

Pennsylvania  Co.,  for  Insurance,  etc 235.3 

Anglo-California  National  Bank 214.  3 

Bank  of  New  York  &  Tru.st  Co 204  5 

National  Shawnuit  Bank 203.  5 

First  Wisconsin  National  Bunk 199.  4 

First  National  Bank  (Baltimore) .- 182.  4 

Marine  Trust  Co 176.  1 

San  Francisco  Bank 170.  6 

Commerce  Trust  Co 165.  6 

Mercantile-Commercial  Bank  &  Trust  Co 164.  2 

Public  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 156.  3 

Fidelity  Union  Tru.st  Cn 150.  6 

First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  (Minneapolis) 149.  8 

Central  National  Bjink  of  Cleveland. 147.0 

First  National  Bank  (St.  Paul) 146.  9 


Crocker-First  National  Bank L 142.  3 

National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland 137.  6 

Seattle  First  National  Bank 135.  8 

Bank  of  California,  L.  A 131.  2 

Industrial  Trust  Co.  (Providence) ._  130.0 

Fidelity-Philadelphia  Trust  Co..  129.  9 

Total    11,661.3 


Note. — The  a.s.sets  of  the  com  panics  on  the  list  of  the  200  largest  nnnllnnncials  and 
the  60  largest  banks  total  $93,108  millions.  Of  these  companies,  those  not  included 
in  the  8  interest  groupings  control  assets  of  $37,061  millions,  or  37.8  percent. 


T.\BLE    IT. 


Summary  of  assets  of  companies  connected  with  the 
various  inlircxl  qranjiinqx 


Interest  grouping 

.V.vi^cis  (Tiiillions  of  dollars) 

Industrials 

Utilities 

Railroads 

Banks 

Total 

Morcan-First  National- 

Rockefeller    . 

3.920 
4,262 

12, 191 

9,678 

4.421 
2,3.'il 
548 
672 
2,  .595 
396 
338 
740 

30,  210 
n,  613 

10,853 
3,  332 

342 

859 
813 

9,963 
153 

Mellon 

1,648 

858 

2,232 

1,066 

425 

Chicago        ..             ... 

4  266 

DuPont 

2  628 

Cleveland 

1  404 

Boston 

S54 

1,719 

T.  t  il                  

14,411 

14.  759 

19,  794 

12,061 

61.025 

Note.— Tho  assets  of  thecomiianies  of  the  250  list  in  wliit-h  the,se8  groups  have  a 
sipuifleant  interest,  $r>0.95S  millions,  are  62.0  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  tho  200 
largest  uouflnaucial  companies'^  plus  the  assets  of  the  5U  largest  banks  ($98,350  niillions), 


APPENDIX  14.   THE  ROLE  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATION^ 


Introduction 

The  rise  of  American  trade-union  membership  to  un- 
precedented heights  in  1937  has  nuule  the  influence  of 
workers,  as  a  group,  on  the  determination  of  pohcies  in 
industry  potentially  very  much  greater  than  it  has  been 
before  in  this  countrj'.  Policies  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
national  resources  in  production  will  increasingly  reflect 
the  result  of  joiiit  consideration  by  labor  and  manage- 
ment of  many  details  m  the  operation  of  industry-.  For 
an  understanding  of  the  operation  of  the  American 
economy,  it  is  essential,  therefore,  to  consider  the  nature 
and  extent  of  labor  organization,  and  the  methods 
through  which  organized  workers  participate  in  the 
determination  of  economic  policies. 

Labor  organization,  for  the  purpose  of  this  survey, 
may  be  defined  as  any  association  of  wage  earners  con- 
cerned with  the  industrial  interests  of  its  members. 
The  trade  union,  traditionally  defined  as  a  continuing 
association  of  wage  earners  for  the  purpose  of  mam- 
tainmg  or  improving  the  conditions  of  their  working 
lives,  is  the  predominant  type  of  labor  organization. 
The  company  union,  together  with  its  successor,  the 
"independent  union",  is  included,  because  among  its 
purposes  are  attention  to  working  conditions  and  pro- 
tection of  individual  worker's  interests,  although  its 
scope  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  trade  imion.  The 
fact  that  some  company  unions  have  been  employer- 
dominated  and  for  the  primary  purpose  of  preventing 
trade-union  organization  does  not  exclude  the  entire 
group  from  the  category  of  labor  organization. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  the  United  States 
throughout  its  history  has  reflected  the  character  of  the 
economic  environment.  The  first  imions,  local  groups 
of  skilled  craftsmen,  were  organized  m  the  1790's  and 
early  1800's  when  the  market  had  broadened  enough 
to  introduce  merchant-middlemen  between  consimiers 
and  the  producer  group  of  craftsmen  and  their  em- 
ployers, with  the  resultant  competitive  pressure  on 
prices  and  wages.  As  time  went  on,  the  widening  of  the 
market  brought  with  it  the  development  of  the  factory 
system,  competition  on  a  nation-wide  basis,  and  larger 
scale  operations  under  corporate  control.  Trade  unions 
reflected  these  changes,  in  the  development  first  of  local 
trades  unions,  through  which  various  craft  luiions 
cooperated  on  local  issues;  then  the  establishment  of 
national  unions  of  the  various  crafts,  especially  after 


the  Civil  War ;  and  finally  the  federation  of  the  national 
unions  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  1886. 

Labor  organization  throughout  the  century  had  its 
periods  of  resurgence  and  decline,  of  experimentation 
with  political  action  and  with  Utopian  panaceas.  The 
Knights  of  Labor,  wliich  rose  to  its  peak  in  1886  and 
rapidly  declined  thereafter,  attempted  organization  to 
include  all  workers,  and  had  broad  social  and  political 
as  well  as  industrial  aims.  By  the  end  of  the  centurj', 
however,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  was 
dominant  among  American  labor  organizations.  Its 
policies  of  business  unionism,  hard-headed  attention  to 
the  wage  and  hour  problems  of  its  members,  and  organi- 
zation of  the  more  skilled  workers  in  the  type  of  unions 
which  could  deal  eft'ectively  with  their  problems,  were 
well  estabUshed,  and  resulted  in  a  stability  and  strength 
unknown  before. 

The  World  War,  with  its  demand  for  production, 
scarcity  of  labor,  rising  prices,  and  a  generally  high 
level  of  profits,  put  organized  labor  m  a  strategic  posi- 
tion. Membersliip  rose  to  over  five  million  by  1920, 
and  temporarily  included  large  groups  of  the  less  skilled 
workers  who  had  been  unorganized  before,  especially  in 
the  metals,  macliinery,  shipbuildmg,  transportation,  and 
clothing  industries.  The  gains  proved  unstable,  how- 
ever, and  through  most  of  the  decade  of  the  1920's 
trade  union  membership  stood  again  only  a  little  above 
its  pre-war  level. ^ 

A  striking  fact  of  the  American  labor  movement  is 
that  it  embraced  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  workers 
before  1935.  The  best  estimates  ^  indicate  that  the 
percentage  of  all  employees  organized  rose  from  8.6  in 
1910  to  17.5  in  1920,  and  fell  to  9.3  in  1930.  For  all 
nonagricultural  employees  the  percentage  rose  from 
9.9  in  1910  to  19.4  in  1920,  and  fell  to  10.2  m  1930. 
In  the  manufacturing  field  12.7  percent  of  the  wage- 
earners  were  organized  in  1923,  10.9  in  1929,  and  16.2 
in  1933,  while  in  1935  the  percentage  had  increased  to 
17.6. 

The  upturn  from  the  depression  in  1933  opened  a  new 
chapter  in  trade-union  history.  The  expansion  of  imion 
membership  which  began  in  that  year,  and  by  1937  had 
reached  perhaps  7,000,000  members,  appeared  to  be  a 
response  to  long-run  imderlying  factors  as  well  as  to 
more  immediate  influences.     The  increase  in  business 


'  Appendix  14  was  prepared  by  Emily  C.  Brown,  assisted  by  Jean  M.  Massel. 
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>  Leo  Wolmiin.    Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  Xew  York,  1936,  pp.  16, 2S. 
=  Ibid.,  pp.  116,  227;  Wolman,  Union  Membership  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Buliain  68,  December  i:i ,  1937,  p.  11. 
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activity,  rising  emplojinent,  and  rising  prices  provided 
a  stimulus  and  an  increasing  opportunity  for  trade- 
union  activity.  Federal  legislation  encouraging  and 
protecting  labor  organization,  especially  the  National 
Industrial  Recover^'  Act  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act,  were  influential  in  the  movement.  The  wide- 
spread character  of  the  movement,  however,  in  areas 
hitherto  entirely  unorganized  and  among  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  workers,  seemed  to  reflect  a  new  attitude  of 
American  workers — a  demand  for  organization  through 
which  all  workers,  skilled  and  imskilled,  could  partici- 
pate in  the  determination  of  tlie  industrial  policies 
directly  affecting  them.  The  insecurities  met  during 
tiie  long  dei)ression  and  accumulated  resentments  against 
particular  industrial  policies  contributed  to  the  vigor 
with  which  this  demand  was  pushed. 

The  consequent  establishment  of  trade  unionism  on 
a  wilier  scale  than  ever  before,  fmictioning  luider  trade 
agreements  in  industries  hitherto  without  experience  in 
this  sort  of  joint  control,  makes  necessary  a  considera- 
tion of  present-day  trade  unionism  and  its  place  in  the 
American  economy. 

Current  Labor  Organizations 
in  the  United  States 

Aji  attempt  to  describe  the  current  structure  of 
American  labor  organizations  is  confronted  by  grave 
difficulties.  At  a  time  of  rapid  development  and  change, 
tiie  problem  of  securing  the  facts  is  serious,  wliile  facts 
once  obtained  rapidly  become  out  of  date.  Neverthe- 
less, the  general  outlines  of  the  picture  are  of  more 
than  momentary  significance  and  may  be  drawn  with 
some  definiteness.  The  details  are  presented  only  as 
the  best  information  available  as  of  September- 
October  1937. 

A  number  of  differentiations  must  be  made  in  de- 
scribing American  labor  organization  at  this  time.  Tlie 
most  generally  recognized  is  that  between  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Comnuttee  for  Industrial 
Organization.  A  second,  not  entirely  coincident  with 
the  first,  is  that  between  craft  and  industrial  unionism. 
In  each  of  these  categories  are  the  local,  the  interna- 
tional union,  and  the  federation.  Finally,  there  are  the 
"unaffiliated"  unions,  the  company  unions,  and  the  so- 
called  independent  imions. 

Craft  and  Industrial  Unionism 

A  craft  union  is  a  union  of  workers  who  perform  a 
certain  type  of  work,  with  special  skills,  using  tools 
characteristic  of  tlus  craft  or  trade.  The  jurisdiction  is 
over  a  rather  narrow  range  of  jobs,  although  the  mem- 
bers may  work  in  a  considerable  number  of  industries, 
producing  a  variety  of  products.  Pure  craft  unions  are 
relatively  rare,  most  of  the  so-called  craft  unions  cover- 
ing several  related  types  of  work.     Examples  of  pure 


craft  unions  are  those  of  pattern-makers,  window-glass 
cutters,  and  locomotive  engineers.  The  unions  of  car- 
penters, machinists,  printing  pressmen,  and  teamsters 
are  examples  of  "craft  unions"  having  a  jurisdiction 
broader  than  single  crafts. 

The  industrial  imion,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  juris- 
diction covering  all  the  workers  in  an  industry,  what- 
ever their  occupation.  Tlie  basis  of  this  jurisdiction  is 
the  protluct.  Whether  the  union  includes  all  workers, 
even  office  workers  and  teamsters,  however,  difiers  from 
case  to  case.  Examples  of  industrial  unions  are  the 
unions  of  the  men's  and  women's  clothing  workers,  the 
mine  workers,  tobacco  workers,  and  automobile  workers. 

The  lines  between  craft  and  industrial  unionism  are 
blm-red  by  a  number  of  deveIoi)ments.  In  certain  fields, 
craft  unions  are  organizing  on  an  industrial  basis.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  awarded  jurisdiction  over 
the  radio  and  electrical  manufacturing  industry  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers;  over  the  lumber  in- 
dustry to  the  Carpenters  and  Joiners;  and  over  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  to  tlie  International  Association 
of  Machinists.  The  machinists  frequently  organize  on 
a  semi-industrial  basis,  making  agreements  to  cover  all 
workers  in  auto  repair  shops  and  in  many  macliine 
shops,  and  in  locomotive  building  covering  all  workers 
except  such  other  skilled  groups  as  pattern-makers  and 
molders.  Such  tendencies  to  expand  toward  industrial 
organization  can  be  found  among  other  craft  unions. 

The  development  of  cooperative  action  by  craft 
unions  ,is  another  move  toward  a  type  of  industrial 
action,  while  maintaining  actual  organization  on  a  craft 
basis.  Tlie  Pacific  Coast  Maritime  Federation,  local 
building  trades  councils,  and  metal  trades  councils, 
railroad  shop  crafts,  and  the  entire  group  of  standard 
railroad  unions,  all  are  examples  of  arrangements  for 
joint  action  by  craft  unions,  altliough  the  crafts  main- 
tain their  separate  identity. 

From  the  standpoint  of  industrial  structure  it  is  clear 
that  unions  cannot  be  classed  simply  as  craft  or  indus- 
trial. Rather  there  is  a  wide  range  of  forms,  from  the 
pure  craft  union  which  makes  craft  agreements,  through 
various  joint-craft  and  semi-industrial  forms,  to  the 
union  which  organizes  and  bargains  collectively  for  all 
workers  in  the  industry  as  a  unit.  Experimentation 
with  all  these  forms  is  active  at  the  present  time,  and 
different  types  appear  to  be  proving  themselves  suited 
to  different  conditions. 

Local  and  International 
Unions  and  the  Federation 

The  local  union  is  the  basic  unit  of  American  trade 
unionism.  The  great  majority  of  these  local  unions 
are  members  of  a  national  or  international  union  of  the 
same  craft  or  industrj'^.  During  the  years  of  rapid 
organization  following  the  National  Recovery  Admin- 
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istration  the  federal  local  also  has  been  of  importance — 
a  local  union,  directly  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  and  usually  of  industrial  form,  in  an 
industry  or  group  of  industries  in  which  there  was  not 
at  the  time  a  national  union.  Similar  local  unions, 
directly  affiliated  with  the  Committee  for  Industrial 
Organization,  made  their  appearance  more  recently. 

The  international  unions,  made  up  of  the  local  units, 
take  their  title  from  the  fact  that  most  of  them  include 
Canada  witliin  their  jurisdiction,  and  a  few  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  other  areas.  The  international  union  is  the 
seat  of  power  in  the  American  labor  movement.  The 
degree  of  control  over  local  unions  varies,  but  always 
is  considerable.  Autonomy  is  jealously  maintained  as 
against  the  power  of  the  federation  to  wliich  the  inter- 
national belongs,  although  it  is  the  federation  which  lays 
down  the  lines  of  jurisdiction.  On  all  matters  within  its 
jurisdiction,  however,  the  international  has  authority. 
It  is  the  international,  or  its  local  unions,  wliich  engages 
in  collective  bargaining,  makes  agreements,  pays  strike 
benefits,  and  in  general  carries  on  the  industrial  functions 
of  a  trade  iniion. 

The  federation  is  formed  by  the  affihation  of  inter- 
national or  local  unions.  It  sponsors  State  and  city 
federations  or  councils  of  its  affiliated  unions.  Its 
chief  functions  are  the  establishing  of  jurisdictional 
lines,  the  encouragement  and  support  of  organizing 
campaigns,  the  formulation  of  general  policies  for  trade 
union  action,  and  the  promotion  of  legislation  and 
governmental  action  favorable  to  the  interests  of  labor. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been  for  many 
years  the  central  organization  with  which  the  great 
majority  of  organized  workers  are  affiliated.  The  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Organization  functioned  from  1936 
to  1938  as  a  loose  federation,  and  in  1938  established 
itself  as  a  formal  organization  under  a  constitution, 
taking  the  name:  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  had  its  beginning 
in  1881  in  the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions,  and  in  1886  was  formally  organized  under  its 
present  title.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  federa- 
tion of  autonomous  unions.  In  1937  it  included  100 
national  and  international  unions  with  their  28,642 
local  unions,  and  1406  local  trade  and  Federal  unions 
directly  affiliated  with  the  Federation.  The  members 
of  these  locals  were  affiliated  also  through  738  city 
federations  or  "central  labor  unions"  and  49  State 
federations.*  There  were  four  departments  also  in  the 
Federation:  the  Building  Trades  Department,  Metal 
Trades  Department,  Railway  Department,  and  a  Union 
Label  Trades  Department. 

*  American  Federation  of  Labor.    Report  of  Proceedings  of  Fifty-seventh  Annual 
Convention,  1937,  p.  76. 


The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  throughout  its 
histoiy,  has  included  craft,  industrial,  and  intennediate 
forms  of  unions,  but  the  craft  type  has  been  predomi- 
nant. A  satisfactory  estimate  of  proportionate  mem- 
bership is  difficult  to  make,  because  of  the  uncertainties 
as  to  the  type  of  many  imions.  However,  it  is  clear 
that  the  industrial  form  came  to  have  a  larger  share 
than  previously  during  the  upswing  of  union  member- 
ship after  1933,  because  of  the  disproportionate  mcreases 
in  the  mining,  clothing,  and  later  in  the  lieavy  in- 
dustries.' 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  not,  as  a 
matter  of  official  policy,  preferred  either  the  craft  or 
the  industrial  form  under  all  circumstances.  It  has 
held,  however,  that  jurisdiction  rights  granted  to  a 
miion  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  must  not 
be  infringed  upon  by  another  union.  In  practice  there 
have  been  nimierous  conflicts  over  jurisdiction  between 
craft  and  industrial  unions  within  the  Federation. 
Problems  of  this  sort  came  to  the  fore  when  organiza- 
tion developed  on  an  industrial  basis  in  industries 
^^hich  had  been  largely  imorganized,  but  in  parts  of 
which  various  craft  unions  held  jurisdiction  according 
lo  their  charters,  as  in  the  automobile,  rubber,  and 
electrical  manufacturing  industries. 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 

Before  1935  American  trade  unionism,  with  its 
predominatingly  craft  character,  had  not  organized  the 
heavy  manufacturing  industries.  In  1934  about  two- 
thirds  of  all  American  trade-union  members  were  con- 
centrated in  the  mining,  quarr\Hng  and  oU,  building, 
transportation  and  communication,  clothing,  and  paper 
and  printing  industries.'  In  manufacturing  industries 
other  than  clothing  and  paper  and  printing,  there  were 
only  14  percent  of  all  trade  union  members."  Organi- 
zation in  the  hea\n^  industries — automobiles,  steel, 
rubber,  and  others — was  very  limited.  In  order  to 
cover  the  important  gaps  in  labor  organization,  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  was  established 
in  November  1935.  It  was  initiated  by  the  presidents 
of  eight  international  unions  affiliated  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jolin  L.  Lewis  of  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Its 
purpose  was  stated  in  its  first  official  pubhcation: 

It  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  pro- 
moting the  organization  of  the  unorganized  workers  in  mass 
production  and  other  industries  upon  an  industrial  basis.  Its 
aim  is  to  foster  recognition  and  acceptance  of  collective  bargain- 

s  Dr.  Wolman  estimated  that  for  all  .American  trade  unions  the  approximate  per- 
centage of  craft  unions  in  all  trade  union  membership  was  as  follows:  1914.  75  percent; 
1929, 83  percent:  1933.  73  percent;  1934, 67  percent.  (Wolman,  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade 
Unionism,  p.  92.)  These  figm-es  were  obtained  by  deducting  from  total  membership 
the  membership  of  certain  clearly  industrial  unions,  in  mining,  clothing,  shoe,  textile, 
brewing,  ship-building,  and  electrical  industries.  They  probably  overestimate  the 
craft  percentage. 

8  Wolman,  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  p.  87. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  91. 
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ing  in  such  basic  industries;  to  counsel  and  advise  unorganized 
and  newly  organized  groups  of  workers;  to  bring  tlicm  under  tlio 
banner  and  in  affiliation  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
as  industrial  organizations.- 

This  action  followed  upon  the  refusal  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  at  its  convention  in  October  1935, 
to  grant  niirestricted  in(histrial  ciiarters  to  the  unions 
of  automobile,  rubber,  and  other  mass-production 
workers,  and  its  insistence  upon  protecting  the  juris- 
dictional rights  of  existing  craft  unions.  The  test  vote 
on  this  issue  had  been  18,024  to  10,933.' 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  history  of  the  controv^ersy 
or  an  appraisal  of  the  merits  of  the  issues  involvetl. 
The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  ])roceeded 
actively  to  assist  organization  on  an  industrial  basis 
among  the  automobile,  rubber,  electrical,  steel,  and 
other  workers.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  ^Viuerican 
Federation  of  Labor  on  August  5,  1936,  preferred 
charges  of  dualism  and  \-iolation  of  their  charters 
against  the  10  American  Federation  of  Labor  unions 
which  were  then  members,  and  ordered  them  to  with- 
draw from  the  Committee.  Ui)on  their  failure  to 
accede,  they  were  suspended  as  of  September  5,  1936. 
The  convention  in  November  1936,  in  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 
unions,  upheld  the  action  of  the  Executive  Council.'" 

In  October  1937  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organ- 
ization was  functioning  as  a  loose  federation  of  30  inter- 
luitional  unions,  while  the  presidents  of  2  additional 
American  Federation  of  Labor  miions,  the  International 
T\'pogra])hical  Union  and  the  I'nited  Hatters,  Cap  and 
Millinery  Workers,  were  members  of  the  Connnittee 
as  individuals.  There  were  also  605  local  industrial 
unions  directly  chartered.  The  local  unions,  both 
those  belonging  to  the  international  unions  and 
those  directly  affiliated,  were  associated  also  in  the  82 
industrial  union  councils,  in  cities,  counties  aful  States." 
About  half  of  the  constituent  unions  were  former 
American  Federation  of  Labor  members,  the  others 
newly  organized  or  fornu-rly  independent  uni<uis,  with 
a  mixture  of  former  American  Federation  of  Labor 
units.  Although  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organi- 
zation did  not  adopt  a  formal  constitution  until  No- 
vember 1938,  it  was  actively  perfonning  the  functions 
of  a  trade  miion  federation. 

The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  unions, 
on  the  whole,  were  industrial  in  character.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  organizations,  as  sho\vn 
earlier,  included  craft,  multiple  craft,  and  industrial 
forms.     In  1937  jurisdictional  lines  were  less  rigid  than 


at  any  earlier  tune,  as  a  result  of  the  rapid  extension  of 
union  organization,  the  comi)etition  between  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Conomittee  for  Indus- 
trial Organization  in  organizing  new  areas,  and  the 
resulting  expermu^ntation  with  new  forms  of  organiza- 
tion by  both  groups.  The  jurisdictional  question  was 
being  worked  out  in  the  field,  and  in  some  cases  the 
formal  jurisdictional  rights,  as  stated  in  union  charters, 
were  not  in  accord  with  the  actual  situation. 

Unaffiliated  Unions 

In  addition  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Committee  for  Intlustrial  Organization,  which  in- 
cluded the  greater  part  of  the  organized  workers,  there 
were  in  September  1937  a  number  of  independent  or 
unalHliated  international  unions.  The  largest  groups 
were  among  railroad  workers,  including  the  four  operat- 
ing Brotherhoods  and  other  organizations,  wiiich  had 
never  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
but  cooperat«l  fully  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  unions.  Among  other  groups  the  situation  was 
in  flux,  but  there  were  at  that  time  unaffiliated  unions  of 
Government  employees,  shoe  workers,  maritime  work- 
ers, and  others. 

Company  Unions 

Tiie  company  imion  has  been  defined  as  "an  organ- 
ization confined  to  workers  of  a  particular  comi)any  or 
plant,  wliich  has  for  its  purpose  the  consideration  of 
conditions  of  employment."'^  It  is  characterized  both 
by  its  Umitation  to  the  employees  of  one  company,'^ 
and  by  the  absence  of  contact  or  affiliation  with  the 
trade  union  movement.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  initiative  in  establishing  the  organization  came 
from  the  employer.  Originating  in  "employee  repre- 
sentation plans"  established  early  in  the  century  by 
several  companies,  tlio  movement  received  a  marked 
impetus  during  the  war  from  the  efforts  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  and  other  Federal  labor  boards  to 
ensure  prompt  settlement  of  disputes  in  war  industries. 
Interest  in  these  plans  continued  during  the  post-war 
decade,  as  part  of  the  persoiniel  policy  of  many  large 
corporations,  and  was  one  factor  in  the  failure  of  trade 
unionism  to  mamtain  its  post-war  peak.  The  National 
Industrial  Conference  Board  reported  313  employee 
representation  plans  in  1932,  covering  1,263,194 
emplo.yees.'* 

Under  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  the  com- 
pany union  movement  had  a  renewal  of  activity,  in 


*  American  Federation  of  Labor.    Report  of  Proceedings  of  Fifty-sixth  Convention^ 

1936,  p.  69.    See  also  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  The  Case  for  Industrial 
Organization,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  1936. 

*  American  Federation  of  Labor,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  65-68. 
"  ;6i(i.,pp.80-s3.  5o3 

"  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  Report  of  Director  John  Brophy  to  the 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organisation  in  Atlantic  City.  Octoher  11, 1937. 
Mimeographed,  pp.  12-13;  also  CIO,  What  It  Is  And  How  It  Came  To  Be,  October 

1937,  p.  39. 


"  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  The  Characteristics  of  Company  Unions, 
1935.    Bulletin  Xo.  634,  p.  3. 

"  In  a  very  few  cases  the.se  organizations  cover  a  group  of  companies:  for  example, 
the  Loyal  Legion  of  Loggers  and  Lumbermen,  or  the  .American  Guild  of  the  Printing 
Industry,  in  Baltimore. 

'*  Xational  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Collective  Bargaining  Through  Employee 
Representation,  N'ew  York,  1933,  p.  16. 
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competition  with  the  trade  union  organizing  campaign. 
The  number  of  company  unions  increased  markedly. 
In  1935,  a  study  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  found  592  company  unions  among  14,725 
estabhshments  in  manufacturing,  mining,  and  selected 
service,  trade,  and  public-utility  industries.  The  es- 
tablishments having  company  unions  employed  528,533 
or  27.3  percent  of  all  the  workers  employed  in  the  plants 
surveyed.'^  The  mass  production  industries,  especially 
iron  and  steel  and  their  products,  macliinery  of  all  kinds, 
automobiles  and  other  transportation  equipment,  rayon, 
petroleum  refining,  rubber  goods,  and  slaughtering  and 
meat  packing,  were  the  sections  where  company  imions 
were  most  extensive  in  1935.  In  these  industries,  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  plants  with  company  imions 
ranged  from  about  one-half  to  over  80  percent  of  the 
total. '« 

The  changes  occurrmg  by  September  1937  had 
greatly  altered  this  situation.  The  success  of  trade 
union  organizing  campaigns,  as  indicated  above,  had 
established  strong  trade  imions,  functioning  under  trade 
agreements  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  automobiles, 
radios  and  electrical  machinery,  rayon,  and  rubber 
goods,  and  in  petroleum  refining,  as  well  as  in  other 
areas.  Company  unions  contmued  to  function  at 
points  within  these  as  well  as  other  fields,  but  they 
were  much  less  extensive  than  two  years  earlier. 

Valuable  data  on  the  nature  of  company  unions  are 
given  in  the  study  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  analyzes  questionnaire  reports  on  592  company 
imions,  and  an  additional  more  detailed  field  study  of 
126  cases.  The  Bureau  estimated  that  more  than  half 
of  the  company  unions  studied  were  agencies  for  dis- 
cussion only,  or  benefit  and  welfare  associations,  rather 
than  organizations  to  perform  the  fimctions  usually 
included  under  the  term  collective  bargaining.  About 
a  third  more  were  undertaking  only  a  few  of  the 
activities  in  which  trade  imions  normally  engage,  such 
as  settling  grievances,  wliile  broad  questions  of  wages 
and  hours,  if  discussed  at  all,  "had  not  been  submitted 
to  a  process  of  negotiation  and  bargaining.  *  *  * 
Where  these  company  unions  have  been  successful  in 
the  limited  area  of  grievance  adjustment,  a  liberal, 
intelligent  attitude  on  the  part  of  management  has  been 
an  important  factor.  With  careful  cooperation  by 
management  about  half  of  the  company  unions  in  this 
group  have  become  effective  avenues  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  indi^■idual  grievances."  A  final  15  percent 
were  found  to  be  "seriously  attempting  to  function  in 
those  fields  commonly  ascribed  to  collective  bargaining. 
They  represented  the  interests  of  the  workers  with  a 
vigor  not  entirely  attributable  to  management  en- 
's Characteristics  of  Company  Unions,  1935,  pp.  31-33.  Returns  from  14,725.  firms 
were  received  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  approximately  43,000  firms.  In  96  of  the 
plants,  including  7.4  percent  of  the  total  workers  covered,  trade  unions  also  CNisted. 
"  Ibid.,  pp.  42-45. 


couragement."'''  But  even  the  company  unions  which 
more  or  less  approximated  the  trade  union  in  form, 
with  membership,  dues,  and  written  agreements,  con- 
tinued in  most  cases  to  be  hmited  to  a  single  company, 
and  to  hold  themselves  aloof  from  the  trade  union 
movement." 

Independent  Unions 

A  development  since  1935,  and  especially  in  1937  after 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  constitutionolity  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act,  has  been  the  appearance 
of  labor  organizations  calling  themselves  independent 
unions.  These  differ  from  the  unaffiliated  unions  such 
as  the  railroad  brotlierhoods  in  that  typically  they  are 
limited  to  the  employees  of  single  companies.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  they  claim  to  be  completely  independent 
of  management.  They  are  independent  also  of  connec  - 
tion  with  the  trade  union  movement.  "Independent 
company  union"  would  perhaps  be  an  appropriate  name. 
In  large  numbers  of  cases  they  are  the  successors  of  com- 
pany unions,  and  represent  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  independence  already  apparent  in  1935. 

Information  on  these  organizations  is  scanty.'^  They 
are  often  incorporated.  They  provide  for  financing  by 
dues  from  their  membership.  Some  of  them  have  made 
written  agreements.  Some  have  won  elections  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  for  the 
selection  of  collective  bargaining  representatives.^ 
Others  have  been  declared  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  to  be  company  dominated  and  therefore 
Ulegal.-'  Attempts  to  form  national  federations  of  these 
independent  unions  have  been  made,  but  little  informa- 
tion is  available  on  their  operations. 

Trade  Union  Membership  in  the 
United  States  in  1937 

Any  estimate  of  the  membersliip  of  trade  unions  in 
the  United  States  in  the  fnll  of  1937  is  subject  to  serious 
errors.  Reports  are  available  from  both  the  major 
groups  of  unions,  but  there  are  gaps  in  the  data,  and 
question  as  to  the  comparability  and  accuracy  of  the 
figures  available. 

A  discussion  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  attempting 
to  estimate  trade  union  membership  is  pertinent. ^^     For 

"7W(i.,  pp.  204-5. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

'8  See  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  Research  Memorandum  No.  1,  March  14, 
1938,  Statistical  Analysis  of  85  "Independent"  Unions  and  Readapted  Company  Unions, 
mimeographed.  National  .\ssociation  of  Manufacturers,  Labor  Relations  Bulletin, 
July  23,  1937,  pp.  3,  16-27;  A.  S.  Regula,  Employee  representation  and  independent 
employee  associations,  American  Management  Association,  Personnel  Series  No.  34, 
1938;  David  J.  Saposs  and  Elizabeth  T.  Bliss,  Anti-Labor  Actimties  in  the  United 
States,  League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  June  1938,  pp.  8-17. 

^  From  October  1935  through  December  1937,  company  unions  or  local  independent 
unions  wcm  103  or  48.6  percent  of  the  212  elections  in  which  they  participated.  99  of 
these  victories  occurring  in  1937.  Emily  Marks  and  Mary  Bartlett,  "Employee 
elections  conducted  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,"  Monthly  Labor 
Revww.  July  1938,  pp.  33-34. 

2'  See  list  of  65  such  cases  in  Saposs  and  Bliss,  loc.  cit.,  pp.  32-33. 

"  For  a  full  discussion,  see  Wolman,  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  ch.  1  and 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  Bulletin  68,  pp. -3-5. 
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the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  source  of  mem- 
bership information  is  the  report  of  voting  strength  of 
the  international  unions  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Executive  Council.  This  voting  strength  is  based 
upon  the  monthly  per  ca])ita  tax  paid  by  the  affiliated 
unions  to  the  Federation  throughout  the  preceding  year. 
The  accuracy  of  the  resulting  figures  differs  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  union  concerned.  As  Dr.  Wolman 
points  out,  the  figures  underestimate  actual  strength 
when  unemployed  members,  temporarily  unable  to  pay 
dues,  are  not  counted  or  paid  on.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  unions  either  to  bolster  their  prestige  or  to  main- 
tain their  vote  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
report  and  pay  on  a  larger  number  than  are  actually 
paid  up  within  the  imion.  The  figures  reported 
annually  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  are 
therefore  actual  i)ai(l-up  m(>iiibcrship  so  far  as  the 
Federation  itself  is  concerned,  altliough  not  necessarily 
the  actual  numbers  who  are  paying  dues  to  the  inter- 
national unions. 

For  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  the 
problem  is  even  more  difficult.  Since  it  was  not  yet 
established  on  a  formal  basis  with  a  constitution  and 
annual  reports,  its  current  statements  on  meinbership 
necessarily  were  somewhat  informal.  Paid  up  member- 
ship could  be  reported  for  its  well-established  unions. 
However,  for  some  of  the  unions  in  process  of 
organization,  the  evidence  of  their  strength  was  not  the 
number  actually  paying  dues  but  tlie  number  who  had 
signed  jjlcdge  cards  or  in  other  ways  indicated  support. 
Moreover,  the  numbers  of  either  dues-paying  or  infor- 
mally affiliated  members  change  so  rapidly  that  no  one 
figure  is  of  great  significance.  In  a  period  of  rapid 
organization  membership  figures  quoted  are  inevitably 
an  estimate  including  actually  paid-up  members, 
unemployed  members  exonerated  from  dues,  signed-up 
but  not  yet  paid-up  members,  and  in  some  cases  esti- 
mates of  organizers  as  to  numbers  owing  allegiance  to 
the  union.  It  is  impossible  to  estiiiiate  the  extent  to 
which  the  membership  reported  in  October  1937  was 
dues-paying. 

For  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  total  paid 
membership  in  August  1937  was  reported  as  3,271,726. 
Mend)ership  the  previous  August  had  been  3,586.567,' 
including  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 
unions.^^  Thus  an  increase  of  nearly  600,000  members 
was  shown  to  replace  the  more  than  900,000  of  the  sus- 
pended Comniittee  for  Industrial  Organization  unions. 
Among  the  groups  which  had  made  substantial  gains 
were  the  machinists,  the  electrical  workers,  the  team- 
sters, and  the  directlv  affiliated  local  unions  in  a  wide 


variety  of  industries.  The  building  trades  were  the 
largest  groups  in  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  transportation  and  the  metal  trades  the  next. 

For  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  it  was 
announcet!  on  September  2,  1937,  that  membership 
amounted  to  3,718,000.  Of  tliis  number,  2,705,000 
were  included  in  1 1  unions  in  the  coal,  auto,  steel, 
garment,  textile,  lumber,  rubber,  electrical  manufac- 
turing, power  and  transport  industries.  Local  unions 
directly  chartered  had  a  membership  of  some  200,000. 
The  remammg  750,000  were  in  other  international 
unions.** 

The  membership,  or  the  number  covered  by  agree- 
ments, as  reported  for  some  of  the  largest  unions  of  the 
Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  is  given  in  the 
table  below. 

Table  I. — Membership    or    numbers    covered    by    agreements,    in 
largest  luiions  of  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization,  October 

19S7 


Union 

Member- 
ship 

Number 
covered  by 
agreements 

United  Mine  Workers   .              ,        _. _.-.. 

600.000 
375,000 

500.000 

Textile  Workers  Orcanizine  Comniittee 

450.000 
250.000 
225,000 
137,000 
80.000 
75,000 

270,000 

Amalpanialed  Clothing  Workers           ,                

Transport  Workers  Union                                         

Petroleum  \\  orkers  Organizing  Committee 

65,000 

Compiled  from;  Committoe  for  Industrial  Organization.  C.  I.  O.,  What  it  is  and 
Haw  It  Came  To  Be.  October  1937,  pp.  26-10;  Report  of  Director  Jolin  Broptiytothe 
fleeting  of  ttie  Committee  Jor  Induatriat  Orffanization,  in  Atlantic  City,  Oct.  11,  1937, 
PI).  3-11.    The  fieure  given  for  Textile  Workers  membership  is  of  pledges  signed. 

For  the  trade  unions  which  were  not  affiliated  with 
either  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  or  the  Com- 
mittee for  Industrial  Orgiinization,  up-to-date  member- 
ship figures  were  lacking.  The  largest  groups  were  in 
the  transportation  and  communications  field,  and  in 
public  service,  where  there  were  in  1935  estimated 
membersiiips  of  299,200  and  151,200.^'  Some  of  the 
unions  which  in  1935  had  been  independent  had  by  1937 
afTiliated  with  one  or  the  otlicr  of  the  chief  groups.  The 
total  membership  of  the  unalliliatcd  unions  in  1937  has 
been  estimated  at  not  more  than  550,000.-°  For  com- 
pany unions  and  the  more  recently  organized  independ- 
ent unions  (or  independent  company  unions)  no 
membership  figures  were  available. 

Totaling  these  unsatisfactory  membership  figures,  a 
very  rough  estimate  is  obtained  of  the  membership 
claimed  for  all  trade  unions  in  the  United  States  in 
the  autumn  of  1937: 


*>  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  Fiflit-sirttt  Annual 
Conrention,  I9S6,  p  41;  Fiftu-serenlti  Annual  Comention,  19S7,  p.  76. 


"  Kadio  address  of  John  I-.  Lewis  .Vric  York  Times,  September  4,  1937. 

»  Wolman:  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  p.  238. 

"  Wolman,  National  Bureau  of  Economics  Research  Bulletin  68,  p.  5. 
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American  Federation  of  Labor 3,  271,  000 

Committee  for  Industrial  Organization 3,  718,  000 

Unaffiliated  trade  unions 550,  000 

Total 7,  539,000 

This  figure  of  7,539,000  for  the  fall  of  1937  is  un- 
doubtedly liigher  than  actual  paid-up  membership. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  however,  that  actual 
membership  was  substantially  above  the  previous  high 
point  estimated  at  5,047,800  in  1920." 

The  fact  of  increased  trade  union  organization  and  the 
resultant  increased  participation  of  labor  in  the  deter- 
mination of  industrial  policies  is  indicated  by  several 
other  types  of  evidence.  The  extent  to  wliich  workers 
in  different  industries  were  covered  by  trade  union 
agreements  in  July  1938  has  been  rougUy  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.^*  Among 
the  large  industries  almost  entirely  covered  by  such 
agreements  were  men's  and  women's  clothing,  coal 
mining,  newspaper  printing  and  publishing,  and  railroad 
train  and  yard  services.  A  large  proportion,  estimated 
at  more  than  half  of  the  employees,  were  covered  by 
agreements  in  the  automobile,  book,  magazine,  and  job 
printing,  building  and  construction,  electrical  ecjuip- 
ment,  iron  and  steel,  macliinery,  and  rubber  industries, 
and  railroad  shops,  maintenance  and  clerical  service. 
Substantial  proportions  were  covered  in  other  indus- 
tries. Union  strength  was  thus  uneven.  There  were 
considerable  areas  in  which  there  was  little  participa- 
tion, while  in  others  union  collective  bargaining  was 
widespread  and  well-established. 

The  results  of  elections  conducted  by  the  National 
Labor  Kelations  Board  and  its  predecessors  give  another 
indication  of  trade  union  strength,  in  the  numerous  and 
widely  distributed  cases  where  disputes  over  the  choice 
of  employees'  representatives  for  collective  bargaining 
were  settled  by  this  means.  As  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying table  II,  trade  unions  won  approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  elections  imder  the  National  Labor 
Board  in  1933-34,  and  again  under  the  present  National 
Labor  Kelations  Board  from  October  1935  through 
December  1937,  while  in  the  smaller  number  conducted 
by  the  first  National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  1934-35, 
they  won  58.2  percent.  Company  unions  won  23.1 
percent  in  1933-34,  and  increased  their  percentage  to 
29.2  in  the  next  year,  while  from  1935  tlirough  1937 
company  unions  and  local  independent  unions  won  only 
10.7  percent  of  all  elections  conducted. 

!"  Wolman,  Ebb  and  Flow  in  Trade  Unionism,  p.  16.  For  193S  the  .American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  reported  its  .August  paid  membership  as  3,623,087.  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  Report  of  Executive  Council  to  Fifty-eighth  Annual  Convention,  19SS, 
p.  9.  The  Committee  for  Industrial  Organization  reported  its  membership  in  October 
1938  as  4,037,877.  Report  of  Chairman  John  L.  Leuis  to  the  First  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  CIO,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  November  14,  1938,  p.  10. 

"See  Ch.  VU,  pp.  118,  119. 


Table  II. — Results  of  elections  condvded  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  1933-37 


Number 
of  elec- 
tions 

Number 

of  valid 

votes 

Percentage  of  elections  won  by- 

Date 

Trade 
unions 

Company 
unions  or 

local  inde- 
pendents 

No  or- 
ganiza- 
tion 

August  1933-July  1934  ' 

July  1934-June  1935  > 

546 
154 
966 

103,  714 
45,287 
402,300 

74.7 
58.2 
74.8 

23.1 
29.2 
10.7 

2.2 
12  6 

October  1935-December  19373.. 

14.5 

'  Emily  Clarli  Brown,  Selection  of  employees'  representatives,  Monthly  Labor 
Review,  January  1935,  pp.  1-18. 

2  George  Shaw  A\'heeler,  Employee  elections  conducted  bv  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  June  16,  193.";.    M'onlhly  Labor  Review,  October  1935,  pp.  956-7. 

2  Emily  Maries  and  Mary  Bartlett.  Employee  elections  conducted  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  Monthly  Labor  Revieiv,  July  1938,  pp.  31-38. 

That  conflict  has  attended  this  trend  toward  increased 
union  membcrsliip  and  increased  establishment  of  col- 
lective bargaining  on  a  trade  union  basis  is  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  strikes,  and  the  reports  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  on  its  cases.  The  number  of 
strikes  increased  sharply  from  1933  on  reaching  its  peak 
■in  1937,  as  shown  in  table  III.  It  is  significant,  how- 
ever, that  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  all  strikes 
had  as  their  major  issue  questions  of  union  recognition 
or  other  matters  related  to  union  organization.  Such 
strikes  in  1937  reached  the  peak  of  57,8  of  the  total. 

Table  III.— Strikes  in  the   United  States,  1927-37 


Year 

Number  of 
strikes 

Number  of 
workers  in- 
volved 

Percent  of 

strikes  in 

which  union 

organization 

was  major 

issue 

1927..         

707 

604 

921 

637 

810 

841 

1,695 

1,856 

2,014 

2,172 

4,740 

329, 939 

314,  210 

288,572 

182,975 

341,817 

324,  210 

1,168,272 

1,  466,  695 

1,117,213 

788,  648 

1, 860,  621 

36.0 

192.S                         ..     ..                

36.5 

1929 

41.3 

1930         - - 

31.8 

1931 

27.8 

1932 

19.0 

1933      -- 

31.9 

1934 

49.9 

1935..     _ 

47.2 

1936                            

50.2 

1937 

57.8 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  No.  651,  Strikes  in  the  United  States, 
1880-19S6,  pp.  21,  62.    Monthly  Libor  Review,  May  1938,  pp.  1188,  1200. 

The  statistics  thus  suggest  that  failure  to  accept  trade 
union  collective  bargaining  was  responsible  for  a  very 
substantial  part  of  the  strikes  during  this  period  of 
rapid  transition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  reports  that  of  its  cases  on 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  and  issues  over  repre- 
sentation, a  large  proportion  of  those  finally  disposed  of 
were  closed  by  agreement  of  the  workers  and  employ- 
ers. For  the  entire  period  from  October  1935  to  Octo- 
ber 1,  1938,  of  13,472  cases  closed,  7,174  or  53  percent, 
were  closed  by  agreement  of  both  parties.^ 

"  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  News  Release,  R-1260,  October  29,  1938. 
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The  Nature  of  Trade  Inion  Participadon 
in  Industrial  Management 

The  Collective  Agreement 

The  oolloctivc  agreement  is  the  immediate  goal  of 
trade  imioiiisni,  ahhoiigli  trade  iiiiions,  however  strong, 
have  found  this  instrument  inadequate  in  some  respects 
for  their  purposes  and  therefore  have  turned  to  govern- 
mental action  to  deal  with  some  of  their  problems. 
Wlien  labor  organization  attains  such  strength  that  it 
can  influence  economic  policies  in  any  industiy,  it  tends 
to  record  tiie  amount  and  kinds  of  its  participation  in 
industrial  management  in  a  collective  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  miion  and  representatives  of  the 
management.  In  those  parts  of  industiy  in  which 
trade  umons  have  been  established  in  the  past,  collec- 
tive agreements  have  been  extensive.  With  the  recent 
expansion  of  unionism,  collective  agreements  have  ap- 
peared in  many  important  industrial  fields  hitherto 
untouched  by  such  instruments.-*"  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  desirable  to  consider  the  nature  of 
these  agreements  and  their  indication  of  the  extent  aiid 
ty])e  of  participation  1-y  workers  in  the  determination 
of  industrial  policy. 

A  collective  agreenu>nt,  or  trade  agreement,  is  a 
document  which  results  from  the  process  of  collective 
bargaining  or  negotiation  between  representatives  of 
workers  and  of  their  employer  or  employers,  over  the 
conditions  of  their  cmploj^ment.  These  agreements 
range  from  very  brief  and  simple  statements  of  wages, 
hours,  and  other  conditions  to  higlily  developed  and 
elaborate  regulation  of  many  details  of  mdustrial 
relationships.  Their  essence  is,  however,  their  state- 
nuMit  in  writing  of  the  (U'tails  of  an  agreement  between 
employees  collectively  and  their  emploj'cr  or  employers, 
on  certain  points  as  to  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  collective  agreement  reflects  accordhigly  the  in- 
dustrial purposes  of  the  labor  organization  wliich  nego- 
tiates it.  These  purposes,  varying  in  detail  among  the 
organizations,  may  nevertheless  be  summed  up  under 
four  points:  First,  establishment  of  uniform  standards 
in  labor  conditions,  to  protect  workers  as  a  group  from 
the  undermining  competition  of  individual  workers  and 
wagc-cuttuig  or  price-cutting  employers;  second,  pos- 
itive improvements  in  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions; third,  the  ])rotcction  of  tlie  job,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  measure  of  security  for  individual  workers; 
fourth,  the  establishment  of  means  whereby  w^orkers 
can  influence  tiie  determination  of  iruhistrial  policies 
which  directly  affect  them.  All  of  these  purposes  are 
to  be  seen  throughout  the  histoi-y  of  trade  unionism. 
In  some  of  the  new(>r  tra(h'  unions,  now  on  th(;  upswing, 
the  third  antl  fourth  apjx'ar  of  especial  importance, 
since  standards  of  wages  and  hours  in  these  industries 


"  See  chapter  vii,  pp.  lis,  119. 


were  already  relatively  good,  and  not  the  greatest 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.  Tlie  influence  of  the  depres- 
sion on  job  insecurity  is  clearly  seen  in  many  of  the 
newer  agreements.  The  demand  for  recognition  and  a 
voice  in  in(histrv,  clear  in  all  agreements,  is  a  product 
both  of  recent  trends  in  govermnental  policy,  notably 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and  the  National 
l..abor  Relations  Act,  and  of  the  trend,  in  a  country 
wiiich  prizes  its  political  deniociacy,  whereby  workers 
come  to  demand  some  measure  of  democracy  in  the 
determiiuition  of  the  industiial  ])<ilicios  wliicli  affect 
them. 

(  ollcctivo  agreements  are  possil)le  only  after  labor 
has  oiganized,  luis  been  recognized  by  tlie  eni])loyer  for 
j)ur[)oses  of  negotiation  on  matters  of  eonunon  interest, 
and  has  negotiated  and  reached  agreement  on  these 
cjuestions.  Strikes,  |)icki>ting,  aiul  boycotts  arc  methods 
used  by  labor  in  tiie  i)iclinunary  stage  of  organizing 
and  securuig  recognition,  just  as  lockouts,  black  lists, 
labor  espionage,  hiring  of  strike  breakers,  and  securing 
of  injunctions  are  methods  used  by  eniployers  who  are 
unready  to  recognize  unions  and  bargain  with  them. 
Labor  conflicts  occur  also  in  the  breakdown  of  nego- 
tiations, but  tiic  most  bitter  strikes  are  those  whicli 
involve  the  right  of  the  union  to  exist  and  function. 
Of  the  strikes  ending  in  1937,  there  were  57.8  percent, 
affecting  59.8  j)cicent  of  the  workers  involved  in  strikes, 
wliich  had  as  major  issues  questions  of  union  recognition, 
discrimination,  or  other  union  organization  matters.^' 
Since  the  concern  here,  however,  is  not  the  problcnn  of 
attaining  recognition  and  the  collective  agreement,  but 
rather  the  nature  of  the  resulting  labor  ])articipation  in 
dcterniination  of  policj"  in  industry,  the  problem  of 
labor  conflicts  will  not  be  further  discussed. 

Collective  agreements  can  be  classified  according  to 
the  geographic  area  and  the  industrial  area  covered. 
They  can  be  analyzed  as  to  the  subjects  upon  wliich 
they  touch,  and  as  to  the  mechanisms  of  eiiforccMiient 
and  administration  of  the  systems  of  industrial  law 
established  by  the  agreement.  Each  of  these  points 
will  be  discussed  briefly  and  certain  points  noted  with 
respect  to  recent  trends. ^- 

Since  the  local  union  is  the  basic  unit  in  American 
trade  unionism,  and  since  control  over  a  wider  area 
involves  many  difhculties,  it  is  not  surj)rishig  that  tlie 
most  common  geographic  area  for  the  collective  agree- 
ment is  the  local  market.  These  local  agreements  are 
negotiated  and  signc<l  by  the  union  sometimes  with  an 
association  of  employers  and  sometimes  with  individual 
employers,  but  they  tend  to  set  the  standards  for  the 

"  Review  of  Strikes  in  1937.    Monthly  Labor  Revicu-,  May  1938,  ji.  121X). 

"  Unlortuimtelj-ttn'reis  no  adei|uate  extensive  analysis  of  the  collective  agreements 
now  in  effect  in  all  industries.  Raw  material  exists  in  the  valuable  file  of  collective 
agreements  of  the  V.  S.  Bureauof  Labor  Statistics  and  was  used  in  the  pre.scnt  brief 
analysis.  See  articles  on  collective  bargaining  in  various  industries  in  the  Monthly 
Labor  Raiar,  1936-1938;  also  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Conference 
Board  Service  Letter,  August  31,  1937,  September  30,  1937,  and  October  30,  1937 
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entire  local  market.  Typically,  the  agreements  of  the 
building  trades,  printing  trades,  garment  trades,  metal 
trades,  and  many  others,  are  of  this  nature.  In  some 
of  these  cases  the  competitive  market  is  a  local  one, 
and  coincident  wath  the  area  of  collective  bargaining, 
but  in  more  cases  tliis  is  not  true.  Tendencies  toward 
standardization  over  a  wider  area,  however,  result  in 
some  cases  from  standards  prescribed  in  imion  consti- 
tutions or  by  union  convention  action,  from  rec[uire- 
ments  that  agreements  are  subject  to  approval  by 
international  union  officials,  and  by  the  participation 
of  such  officers  in  local  negotiations.^^ 

At  the  other  extreme  are  national  agreements,  which 
set  standards  for  the  entire  national  market,  and  are 
negotiated  by  national  collective  bargaining  ma- 
chinery.^* Their  actual  coverage  differs,  from  indus- 
tries with  very  extensive  organization  to  others  in 
which  the  standards  have  been  accepted  by  only  a  part 
of  the  industry.  Such  agreements  have  existed  for 
many  years  in  various  branches  of  the  glass  industry, 
in  the  pottery  industry,  and  among  stove  molders. 
The  installation  of  automatic  sprinklers  is  controlled 
under  a  national  agreement.  Early  in  1937,  a  national 
agreement  was  signed  by  the  Tile  and  Mantel  Con- 
tractors' Association  and  the  bricklayers'  union.  The 
agreement  m  sections  of  the  full-fasliioned  hosiery  in- 
dustry has  for  some  years  exerted  great  uifluence  to- 
ward uniformity  of  labor  conditions  in  the  industry.'^ 
In  addition  to  these  formal  collective  agreements  on  a 
national  basis,  national  collective  bargaining  on  certain 
points  has  developed  in  several  cases.  On  the  railroads 
the  collective  agreements  are  made  by  the  various 
miions  with  the  individual  railroads.  However,  na- 
tional collective  bargaining  conferences  between  the 
Association  of  Railway  Labor  Executives,  representing 
the  21  standard  railroad  unions,  and  representatives  of 
the  carriers,  have  resulted  in  general  wage  decreases  or 
increases,  as  well  as  agreements  on  other  matters,  such 
as  dismissal  compensation  for  employees  displaced  by 
coordination  of  railroads.  The  first  national  collective 
bargaining  in  the  men's  coat  and  suit  industry,  in  1937, 
resulted  in  an  agreement  covering  135,000  members  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers.^^ 

The  agreements  in  the  bituminous  coal  industry  illus- 
trate intermediate  types  of  agreements,  covering 
broad  districts,  but  not  the  entire  market.  The 
Appalachian  agreement  is  the  basic  bituminous  coal 
agreement  negotiated  by  representatives  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  and  the  operators  from  some  eight 
States.     Since  detailed  agreements  for  the  various  dis- 


33  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Bulletin  No.  618.  Hand  Book  of  American  Trade 
Unions,  1936  Edition,  pp.  19-20. 

St  Ibid.,  pp.  21-23. 

38  George  W,  Taylor.  "Trade  union  agreements,"  in  Amerkan  ManagemeJit  Asso- 
ciation, Personnel  Series  No.  27,  1937.  pp.  2f.-35. 
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tricts  and  agreements  for  other  parts  of  the  coimtry  are 
negotiated  later,  the  Appalachian  agreement  sets 
standards  which  influence  all  other  agreements  in  the 
industry.  In  a  number  of  other  industries  considerable 
districts  are  covered  by  agreements  negotiated  and 
signed  by  a  group  of  employers.  Examples  are  the 
agreements  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  the  Pacific  coast  agreements  of  the  various 
maritime  unions,  and  the  textile  dyeing  and  finishing 
agreements  covering  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  An 
agreement  for  the  silk  and  rayon  industry,  negotiated 
in  1937  by  a  group  of  manufacturers  and  the  TextOe 
Workers'  Organizing  Committee,  was  later  signed  by 
mills  which  were  reported  to  employ  more  than  half  of 
the  workers  of  the  industry."  The  United  Automobile 
workers  have  signed  agreements  covering  tool  and  die 
plants  and  other  higlily  competitive  sections  of  the 
industry.  All  of  these  agreements,  in  varying  degrees, 
result  in  a  standardization  of  labor  conditions  over  an 
area  wider  than  the  local  labor  market. 

A  fourth  type  of  agreement,  now  becoming  of  much 
greater  importance  than  previously,  is  the  agreement 
negotiated  with  the  great  corporation.  Wlien  the 
agreement  covers  many  plants,  in  different  States, 
and  is  negotiated  between  international  officers  of 
the  union  and  executives  of  the  corporation,  it  repre- 
sents collective  bargaining  of  extensive  coverage.  A 
further  infiuence  toward  standardization  of  conditions 
arises  in  some  industries  when  agreements  made  with 
various  companies  are  in  much  the  same  form.  Agree- 
ments in  1936  and  1937  were  made  with  General  Motors 
and  other  automobUe  companies,  Carnegie-IUinois  and 
other  steel  companies,  Sinclair  and  other  oil  companies, 
Firestone  and  other  rubber  companies,  the  Viscose 
Corporation,  the  Alimiinum  Co.  of  America,  the  Ana- 
conda Copper  Co.,  and  innumerable  others.  This 
development  brings  the  collective  agreement  exten- 
sively into  mass-production  industries,  and  results  in 
new  problems  and  new  techniques  as  trade-unions 
develop  methods  of  participation  in  the  determination 
of  policy  under  these  different  conditions. 

Classifying  collective  agreements  according  to  their 
industrial  jurisdiction,  we  find  craft,  mdustrial,  and 
joint-craft  agreements,  with  numerous  variations  and 
combinations  of  the  basic  types.  The  craft  agreement 
is  typical  among  the  building,  pruiting,  and  metal 
trades,  the  railroad  unions,  the  maritime  unions,  and 
others.  The  industrial  agreement,  on  the  other  hand, 
covers  essentially  all  workers  in  the  industry,  although 
the  mclusiveness  of  such  coverage  differs  somewhat 
from  union  to  union.  Typical  industrial  agreements 
are  those  in  the  coal,  brewery,  and  garment  industries 
for  the  older  unions,  and  in  the  automobile,  steel,  rubber, 
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radio,  rayon,  and  textile  industries  for  the  new  types. 
In  a  few  cases,  especially  in  the  garment  industry,  craft 
locals  are  the  basic  union  unit  within  the  industrial 
union,  but  the  agreement  is  an  industrial  agreement. 

There  is  also  a  tendency  toward  joint  action  in  nego- 
tiating agreements  by  craft  unions  and  sometimes  craft 
and  industrial  unions.  The  railroad  unions  since  1932 
have  negotiated  in  groups  through  national  collective 
bargaining  conferences  on  national  issues,  although  the 
agreements  are  made  by  each  separate  union,  or  group 
of  unions  such  as  the  shop  crafts,  with  each  carrier. 
The  Pacific  maritime  imions  negotiate  jointly,  and 
their  craft  agreements  signed  by  the  individual  unions 
have  similar  expiration  dates.  The  building  trades 
through  the  local  Building  Trades  Councils  sometimes 
cooperate  in  the  negotiation  of  contracts.  In  some 
cases,  as  in  Chicago,  a  standard  agreement  negotiated 
with  an  employers'  association  is  used  by  manj'  of  the 
building  crafts  as  the  basis  of  their  separate  agreements, 
written  with  imiform  exi)iration  dates. 

Instances  of  agreements  negotiated  by  two  or  more 
unions  and  signed  jointly  occur  also  in  various  indus- 
tries. In  a  few  cases,  notably  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
general  joint  agreements  covering  all  the  building  crafts 
are  signed  with  local  contractors'  associations.  Rail- 
road shop  craft  agreements,  signed  by  a  group  of  imions, 
have  been  mentioned.  The  Pacific  coast  pulp  and 
paper  agreement  is  signed  by  the  two  international 
imions  of  paper  makers,  and  pulp,  suli)hite,  and  paper 
mill  workere.  The  Anaconda  Copper  Co.  has  one 
agreement  signed  by  14  craft  unions  of  building  and 
metal  trades,  and  another  of  apjiroximately  the  same 
dates,  signed  by  the  mine,  mill,  and  smelter  workers. 
The  Aluminum  Co.  of  America  signed  its  first  agree- 
ment with  federal  locals  of  alummum  workers  and  one 
local  union  of  niacliinists.  Another  aluminum  agree- 
ment reported  was  signed  by  16  imions,  federal  and 
craft  locals,  as  a  joint  council.** 

A  problem  arises  in  connection  with  such  agreements 
made  jointly  by  a  group  of  local  unions,  however,  over 
conflicts  between  local  or  district  autonomy  and  control 
by  the  international  unions.  In  cases  where  local 
unions  do  not  have  autonomy  in  the  making  of  agree- 
ments, cooperative  joint  action  with  other  crafts  is 
sometimes  hindered.  Such  (lifficulties  have  occurred 
in  the  building  trades,  among  the  maritime  unions,  and 
elsewhere.'* 

AMiile  independent  craft  agreements  continue  to  be 
the  chief  form  in  fields  where  craft  lines  remain  distinct 
and  craft  workers  are  in  the  majority,  the  trend  toward 
joint  negotiation  is  marked  in  spite  of  difficulties,  and 
joint  agreements  are  appearing.     The  development  of 

'^  AmfTtcan  Federatiotiist.  .\ugust  1937,  pp.  8.32-4. 
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various  types  of  industrial  agreements  in  other  fields 
where  craft  lines  are  of  less  importance,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  become  a  significant  movement  in  recent 
years.  The  usefulness  of  possible  variations  in  the 
industrial  character  of  agreements  is  being  tested  by  the 
active  experiments  under  way. 

Subjects  Covered  by  Agreements 

A  reading  of  ty^pical  collective  agreements  gives  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  trade  unions 
participate  in  industrial  management.  While  some 
agreements  specify  little  more  than  basic  standards  of 
wages  and  hours  and  provisions  for  settlement  of  dis- 
putes, others  give  higlily  detailed  rules  for  many  aspects 
of  labor  and  business  activity.  The  more  important 
subjects  covered  by  these  agreements  may  be  classified 
imder  seven  heads:  Union  recognition,  working  time, 
wages,  physical  conditions,  labor  supply  and  employ- 
ment policies,  job  protection,  and  enforcement  of  the 
agreement. 

The  first  essential  in  the  agreement  is  the  statement 
of  the  extent  of  recognition  of  the  union,  either  as  the 
representative  for  all  employees  or  as  the  representative 
only  for  the  members  of  the  union.  In  the  former  case 
the  union  has  sole  bargaining  rights  even  though  there 
is  no  closed  shop. 

The  regulation  of  working  time  starts  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  basic  work  day  and  week,  and  goes  on 
to  regulation  of  overtime  and  night  work,  both  as  to 
whether  and  under  what  conditions  it  is  permissible 
and  as  to  penalty  rates  of  pay.  Regulation  or  proliibi- 
tion  of  work  on  Sundays  and  holidays  is  often  included. 

As  to  wages,  rates  per  hour  or  week,  or  sometimes 
piece  rates,  are  usually  WTitten  into  the  agreement. 
Corporation-wide  agreements,  however,  sometimes  pro- 
vide onlj'  for  local  negotiations  on  wage  questions. 
There  are  many  regulations  of  pay  for  overtime,  and 
for  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  In  a  few  cases  certain 
holidays  are  paid  for.  Vacations  with  pay  are  found  in 
an  increasing  number  of  cases,  for  instance  in  agree- 
ments in  the  rubber,  oil,  and  steel  hidustries,  and  among 
street  railway  and  bus  companies.^"  Numerous  pro- 
visions are  found  for  extra  pay  if  workers  are  called 
in  for  a  short  time,  or  are  forced  to  wait  for  work.  Per- 
mits for  lower  rates  for  older  or  disabled  workers  occur 
occasionally.  Provisions  for  the  time  and  method  of 
payment  are  often  included.  Coal  miners  have  a  right' 
to  checkwcighmen  of  their  own  choosing  to  inspect 
the  weighing  of  coal  as  a  basis  for  payment. 

Union  participation  in  job  study  and  the  determina- 
tion of  piece  rates  and  production  standards  is  verj' 
extensive  in  some  industries.  In  the  garment  industries, 
the  higldv^  technical  jirobleni  of  setting  piece  rates  on 
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each  type  of  garment,  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
weekly  minimum  rates,  is  handled  in  each  case  by  a  com- 
mittee representing  the  imion  aTid  the  workers  in  the 
particular  shop,  and  the  manufacturers.  Classification 
of  grades  of  garments,  standardization,  and  the  time 
study  of  operations  is  a  necessaiy  basis.  Examples  of 
job  classification  procedures  may  be  found  in  various 
industries.  In  certain  sections  of  the  hosiery  industry, 
for  example,  the  complicated  structure  of  piece  rates  is 
based  upon  time  and  production  studies  made  jointly 
by  the  union  and  manufacturers  or  by  the  impartial 
chairman.  One  petroleum  agreement  pro%'icles  for 
plant  committees  to  work  on  job  classification.  Flat 
glass  agreements  provide  for  discussion  of  the  bonus 
system  by  an  industrial  relations  committee,  and  for  a 
survey  of  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  establisliing 
uniform  rates.  Agreements  in  the  automobile  and 
rubber  industries  permit  negotiation  on  matters  of 
production  standards,  speed,  and  wage  rates.  The 
purpose  of  standardizing  labor  costs  throughout  the 
market  is  also  explicit  in  many  agreements  in  such  pro- 
visions as  that  imion  members  shall  not  work  for  less 
than  the  scale,  and  that  the  union  shall  make  no  more 
favorable  agreement  with  other  manufacturers. 

On  physical  conditions  there  are  numerous  provisions, 
usually  not  in  detail,  requiring  the  pro\-ision  of  safe  and 
healthful  work  places.  The  obhgation  of  the  employer 
to  furnish  adequate  tools,  machines,  and  materials,  is 
sometimes  stated.  There  is  occasional  regulation  of 
physical  examinations,  reflecting  fear  of  abuses.  Regu- 
lation of  work  loads,  speed,  and  number  of  men  on 
machines  is  in  part  a  regulation  of  physical  conditions, 
although  to  a  greater  extent,  probably,  a  form  of  job 
protection.  A  work -load  adjustment  board  is  provided 
in  certain  textile  and  other  agreements.  Many  agree- 
ments regulate  the  minimum  number  of  men  on  certain 
types  of  macliines. 

The  first  of  the  regulations  of  labor  supply  and  em- 
ployment policies  are  the  closed  shop  clauses.  These 
are  very  general  among  the  older  well-established 
unions  such  as  the  building  and  printing  trades,  and  in 
the  garment  industrj^.  They  are  less  frequently  found 
in  the  agreements  more  recently  made  by  the  newer 
unions.  In  their  place  are  the  provisions  for  union 
recognition,  clauses  following  Federal  legislation  in 
guaranteeing  no  discrimination  against  union  members, 
and  no  interference  with  the  right  of  organization.  In 
some  cases  new  employees  are  to  be  secured  from  the 
union,  and  the  union  is  responsible  for  providing  an 
adequate  supply  of  efficient  labor.  Prohibition  of  child 
labor  and  home  work  is  provided  in  some  agreements. 
The  detailed  regulation  of  apprenticeship  by  the 
skilled  crafts  serves  the  double  purpose  of  providing 
properly  trained  workers  and  of  restricting  numbers 


in  the  interest  of  higher  rates  of  pay  and  regular 
emplojTnent. 

The  provisions  for  protection  of  jobs  are  very  im- 
portant in  many  agreements  and  reflect  the  great 
insecurity  and  scarcity  of  job  opportunity  in  recent 
3^ears.  Some  agreements  list  permissible  causes  for 
discharge,  while  others  provide  only  that  the  discharge 
must  be  for  good  cause.  Provision  for  appeals  on 
discharge  are  frequently  found.  Under  the  hosiery 
agreement  the  union  is  to  be  notified  of  unsatisfactory 
work  or  conduct  which  might  lead  to  discharge,  and 
assumes  responsibility  for  improving  substandard  job 
performances. 

As  to  the  job  rights  of  individuals,  there  are  two  main 
schools  of  thought,  one  emphasizing  seniority  rights, 
and  the  other  equal  division  of  work  among  regular 
employees.  In  the  highly  seasonal  garment  industries, 
equal  division  of  the  available  work  is  the  rule.  This  is 
true  also  in  the  hosiery  industry  and  in  breweries,  and 
in  most  bakery  agreements.  At  the  other  extreme  are 
the  seniority  provisions  in  the  railroad  agreements,  and 
in  many  of  the  newer  mass-production  agreements. 
Very  detailed  provisions  in  the  automobile,  rubber,  pe- 
troleum, and  other  such  agreements  lay  down  rules  for 
individual  rights  in  lay-off,  rehiring,  and  sometimes 
transfer  and  promotion,  in  accordance  with  length  of 
service.  The  steel  agreements  provide  for  considera- 
tion of  seniority  as  one  among  other  factors.  These 
agreements  reflect  the  depression  experience  of  job 
scarcity,  and  the  fear  of  arbitrary  and  discriminatory 
treatment  of  individuals.  Some  agreements  combine 
seniority  rights  with  provisions  for  sharing  work  in 
various  ways  under  certain  conditions.  Thus,  many 
of  the  mass  production  agreements  pro^*ide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  hours  to  32  or  24  before  lay-offs  of  permanent 
employees.  The  printers'  agreements,  while  emphasiz- 
ing seniority,  nevertheless  of  recent  years  have  provided 
for  temporaiy  reduction  of  hours,  the  hiring  of  substi- 
tutes, and  limitation  of  overtime.  The  building  trades 
also  developed  various  methods  of  work  sharing. 

Another  type  of  approach  to  the  question  of  job  pro- 
tection is  through  the  regulation  of  new  machinery  and 
processes,  or  of  output.  All  of  these  reflect  the  fear  of 
unemployment.  Some  definitely  restrictive  rules  are 
found,  especially  in  craft  agreements.  Restriction  on 
the  size  of  paint  brush  permitted,  and  of  the  exchange 
of  type  between  firms,  are  examples.  Prohibition  of  any 
restriction  of  output  is,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in 
many  agreements.  The  regulation  of  new  machinery, 
to  avoid  undue  hardship  to  workers,  is  seen  in  work- 
load adjustment  boards  in  textile  agreements,  in  joint 
control  of  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  and  limi- 
tation of  pressing  machines  in  the  dress  industry,  in  the 
New  York  cloak  makers'  imemployment  fund  for  press- 
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ers,  maintained  by  employer  contributions  based  on  the 
number  of  his  pressing  machines,'"  and  in  tlie  glass 
mamifacturers'  agreement  "to  avoid  anj'  unwarranted 
expansion  in  the  use  of  cutting-machine  equipment." 
The  Appalachian  agreement  provides  for  a  mechanized 
mining  commission  for  joint  study  of  the  j)rol)lems  re- 
sulting from  mechanization.  Skilled  craft  workers  have 
tended  strongly  to  protect  their  jobs  by  opposing  new 
nictliods  of  production.  As  such  craft  ])rotection  be- 
comes less  possible,  however,  union  policy  has  shifted 
toward  regulation  of  these  changes,  as  indicated  in  the 
examples  which  have  been  given. 

Restrictions  on  nonunion  materials  occur  in  some 
agreements,  for  example  in  the  building  and  printing 
trades.  Sometimes,  the  right  is  reserved  to  refuse 
"struck  work,"  coming  from  a  firm  whose  employees 
are  on  strike.  In  some  cases  there  are  prohibitions  of 
prison-made  materials.  All  such  provisions  may  be 
interpreted  as  job  protection  devices  for  the  entire 
group  of  union  workers. 

Enforcement 

A  final  series  of  important  provisions  includes  those 
relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the  agreement  and  the 
settlement  of  disputes  during  its  life.  The  period  dur- 
ing which  the  agreement  is  in  force  is  stated.  Prohibi- 
tion of  strikes,  lockouts,  or  stoppages  of  any  sort  is 
usually  included.  Pro\nsion  for  interpretation  of  the 
agreement  and  settlement  of  disputes  under  the  agree- 
ment is  therefore  necessarj'.  The  negotiation  of  a  new 
agreement  is  a  different  problem,  for  which  in  most 
cases  there  is  no  more  regulation  than  the  statement 
of  the  time  and  conditions  imder  which  negotiations 
should  begin,  although  occasionally  there  is  provision 
for  arbitration  in  case  of  failure  to  reach  an  agreement. 

The  provisions  as  to  enforcement  are  of  too  great 
variety  to  be  discussed  in  detail.  The  general  outlines 
can  be  drawn  of  typical  procedure  under  the  well-estab- 
lished older  agreements,  however,  with  separate  discus- 
sion of  the  adjustment  machinery  in  the  newer,  large 
corporation  agreements.  Under  the  fomier  agree- 
ments, there  is  usually  a  union  representative  elected  in 
each  unit,  often  called  the  shop  chaimian,  who  has  first 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  agreement  is  enforced 
and  for  takmg  up  disputes  with  the  company.  Officers 
of  tiie  local  union,  the  business  agent  or  organizer,  are 
called  upon  when  necessary  in  adjustments  and  are  in 
authority  over  the  shop  chairman.  In  many  cases  an 
ad  hoc  committee  or  a  joint  standing  committee,  repre- 
senting the  local  union  and  local  employers,  has  author- 
ity to  decide  all  cases  referred  to  it.  Such  joint  com- 
mittees often  are  authorized  to  choose  an  impartial 
arbitrator  in  case  of  theii'  failure  to  agree.     In  many 


«  La7.arc  Teper.  The  Women's  Garment  Induslry.  International  Ladies  Oarment 
Workers  Union,  New  York,  1937,  p.  27. 
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agreements  there  is  complete  commitment  on  both  sides 
to  refer  to  arbitration,  if  necessaiy,  any  disputes  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  agreement.  Under  the  Kail- 
way  Labor  Act  arbitration  is  compulsory  for  any  dis- 
putes arising  over  interpretation  of  the  agreements  and 
not  settled  by  the  parties  themselves.  A  National 
Railroad  Adjustment  Board,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  unions  and  cari'iers,  was  provided  for  that 
purpose. 

In  a  number  of  cases,  industries  have  established  per- 
manent impartial  machinery,  which  functions  effectively 
in  ijitcr[)reting  and  enforcing  the  agreements  and 
maintaining  the  standards.  The  permanent  impartial 
chairmen  play  a  very^  important  role  in  the  men's 
iind  women's  clothing  industries  in  the  chief  markets, 
in  the  hosiery  industrj',  and  in  some  others.  They 
have  extensive  powers  to  examine  books  and  records, 
call  witnesses,  interpret  the  agreement,  make  decisions 
and  assess  penalties  for  violations,  and  work  in  close 
cooperation  with  the  representatives  of  the  union  and 
the  employers'  associations  in  the  policing  of  the 
industry. 

In  agreements  of  lai'ge  corporations  in  the  mass 
production  industries,  the  machinery'  for  settlement  of 
indi%ddual  grievances  or  other  disputes  in  the  plant,  as 
well  as  for  negotiation  on  ciuestions  of  broader  interest, 
is  much  emj)hasized.  ProWsion  is  made  for  union  rep- 
resentation in  each  di\'ision  of  the  plant  and  for  a  shop 
bargaining  conunittee  which  in  some  cases  is  composed 
of  the  division  representatives.  In  other  cases  a 
"steward  sj^stem"  provides  a  union  steward  or  repre- 
sentative in  each  small  section,  while  a  smaller  group  of 
representatives  is  elected  as  the  bargaining  conmiittee. 
The  agreements  outline  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  settling 
disputes,  from  the  first  contact  between  an  aggrieved 
worker  or  Iiis  representative  and  the  foreman,  to  the 
bargaining  committee  and  the  plant  management,  to 
liigher  vmion  officials  and  corporation  management,  and 
in  some  cases  to  arbitration.  Experimentation  is  under 
way  in  these  industries  with  various  forms  of  bargain- 
ing macldnery,  in  an  effort  to  establish  systems  that 
will  handle  quickly  and  effectively  the  grievances  that 
arise  among  the  thousands  of  workers  in  any  large  plant. 

The  admmistrative  machineiy  under  the  agreement 
is  of  especial  importance  in  the  case  of  the  corporation- 
wide  agreement  in  mass  production  industiies.  The 
agreements  themselves  tend  to  be  relatively  simple,  and 
to  leave  much  to  local  collective  bargaining.  In  these 
cases  the  agreements  establish  certain  general  standards 
for  hours,  overtime,  sometimes  wages,  and  other  mat- 
ters. In  addition  they  include  detailed  regulations  as 
to  individual  rights  on  seniority,  division  of  work,  and 
other  matters.  The  collective  bargaming  nnichincry  is 
expected  to  handle  the  detailed  local  application  of  the 
general  labor  standards,  to  take  up  any  other  matters 
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of  interest  to  workers  and  management  as  they  arise  in 
the  plants,  and  to  settle  any  individual  grievances. 
Flexible  adjustment  to  the  changing  needs  of  production 
in  a  large  plant  is  thus  possible  through  the  local  and 
immediate  consideration  of  problems  by  the  local  union 
committee  and  the  management.  Collective  bargaining 
here  includes  this  higlily  important  and  more  or  less 
continuous  negotiation  process  in  the  plant,  as  well  as 
the  making  of  the  written  agreement. 

The  Place  of  Trade-Unions 
in  the  American  Economy 

Among  the  varied  forces  which  are  changing  the 
American  economy  from  one  regulated  by  impersonal 
competition  to  one  in  which  policies  are  administratively 
determined  is  the  estabhshment  of  trade-unions  on  a 
basis  of  such  stability  and  strength  that  they  are  able 
to  influence  the  determination  of  policies  in  many 
industries.  Trade-unions  in  a  small  number  of  cases 
in  the  past,  and  in  an  increasing  nimiber  of  industries 
now,  stand  among  the  other  groups  of  ownership, 
corporate  management,  or  Government  agencies  which 
make  decisions  crucial  to  the  direction  of  industry. 

The  preceding  summary  has  brought  out  the  extent 
to  which  trade-unions  were  participating  in  industrial 
management  in  1937.  The  marked  increase  in  imion 
membership,  especially  among  semiskilled  and  un- 
skilled, as  well  as  among  white-collar,  professional,  and 
Government  workers,  reflected  an  organizing  move- 
ment of  great  vitality.  Collective  bargaining  on  a  basis 
of  written  trade  agreements  was  being  carried  on  more 
widely  than  ever  before  in  this  country.  Agreements 
signed  by  great  corporations  were  numerous  in  the  mass 
production  industries.  Agreements  were  tending  to 
cover  wider  geographic  areas,  both  in  the  corporation- 
wide  agreements  covering  a  number  of  plants,  and  in 
the  case  of  those  agreements  binding  a  group  of  com- 
petitors. Agreements  were  written  increasingly  on  an 
industrial  basis,  whether  they  were  signed  by  a  single 
industrial  union  or  by  a  group  of  craft  or  semi-industrial 
unions  in  cooperation. 

In  various  parts  of  industry,  there  is  evidence  of  a 


tendency  for  organized  workers  in  dealing  with  manage- 
ment to  give  broad  consideration  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  industry.  The  trend  toward  agreements  on 
an  industrial  or  semi-industrial  basis,  rather  than  cover- 
ing single  crafts  only,  is  favorable  to  a  broader  view 
of  industrial  problems.  In  the  clothing  industries,  for 
example,  both  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  and 
the  International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union  have 
long  records  of  worldng  with  the  employers  for  stabih- 
zation  of  competitive  conditions  and  efficient  operation 
in  the  interest  of  both  employers  and  workers.  Under 
the  successive  agreements  in  the  hosiery  industry  the 
union  and  the  employers  have  attempted  to  deal  with  a 
difficult  competitive  situation,  while  the  union  accepts 
responsibility  as  to  efficiency  of  its  members.  In  the 
bitimiinous  coal  industry  a  joint  Mechanized  Mining 
Commission  has  been  estabUshed  for  the  study  of 
problems  arising  from  mechanization.  On  some  of  the 
railroads,  imion-management  cooperation  resulted  in 
active  interest  by  the  men  in  the  increase  of  efficiency, 
and  benefits  to  both  men  and  management.*^  The 
Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee  has  published  a 
handbook  on  Production  Problems,  in  which  it  urges 
local  programs  of  union-management  cooperation,  after 
the  union  is  thoroughly  established  on  a  collective 
bargaining  basis. 

Signs  of  such  a  broad  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  industry  as  a  whole  are  apparent  also  in  the 
economic  research  and  education  departments  of  a 
number  of  unions.  Outstanding  examples  are  the 
International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers  Union,  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  and  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers.  Among 
the  younger  unions,  the  United  Automobile  Workers, 
the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  the  United 
Rubber  AA'orkers  and  others  have  set  up  research  de- 
partments. Recognition  of  the  need  for  continuing 
study  of  the  economics  of  the  industry  as  a  basis  for 
poUcy  making  appears  to  be  on  an  increase  among  the 
unions. 


*^  For  a  recent  discussion,  see  statement  of  Otto  S.  Beyer,  in  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Division  of  Economic  Research,  BulletinNo.  1.  Governmental  Protection 
of  Labor's  Right  to  Organiu,  WS6,  pp.  27-31. 


APPENDIX   15  .— P  RODLCTIVE  ACTIVITY  OF  GOVERN  MENT^ 


Some  appreciation  of  the  extent,  though  not  neces- 
sarily a  measure  of  tlic  iniportanco,  of  the  economic 
activity  of  government  in  the  United  States  can  be 
gained  by  reference  to  data  showing  how  many  people 
work  under  tiie  administrative  control  of  governmental 
agencies,  what  functions  they  perform,  ami  the  results 
of  this  activity  in  terms  of  income  produced.  Since 
statistical  data  relating  to  the  economic  activity  of 
govcriuncntal  agencies  in  this  country  are  incomplete 
in  many  respects,  only  the  main  highlights  can  be  shown 
in  this  analysis.  If  available  data  permitted,  it  would 
be  interesting  also  to  disclose  quantitatively  tlie  range 
of  goods  and  services  produced  by  governmental  agen- 
cies and  the  qiumtitics  of  capital  goods  and  land  utilized, 
in  acUlition  to  the  uuin]Jower  consunuul,  in  producmg 
these  goods  and  services.  Data  on  these  points,  how- 
ever, are  too  fragmentary  to  proviile  a  complete  or 
detailed  description  of  the  productive  activitj-  of 
government. 

The  Number  of  Public  Employees 

According  to  the  Commission  of  huiuiiy  on  Pubhc 
Service  Personnel,  the  Ignited  States  comprises  some 
175,418  separate  political  juristhctions:  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  48 
States,  3,0.53  coimties,  16,306  incorporated  municipali- 
ties, 127,108  school  districts,  and  28,842  towns,  town- 
ships, and  other  civil  di\-isions.^  The  number  of  em- 
ployees of  each  jurisdiction  ranges  from  only  elected 
officials  and  no  appointive  administrative  employees  in  a 
few  jurisdictions,  or  a  single  school  teacher  in  many  rural 
school  districts,  to  many  thousands  in  the  larger  cities 
and  states,  and  over  a  million  in  the  Federal  service. 
No  direct  enumeration  of  all  public  employees  in  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  made.  However,  esti- 
mates arc  available  based  uj)on  (1)  sample  question- 
naire returns  from  various  jurisdictions,  (2)  division 
of  the  estimated  or  actual  total  of  govemmental  salary 
ami  wage-payments,  including  i)aynients  to  temporarj' 
and  part-time  employees,  by  the  average  annual  com- 
pensation of  pennanent  full-time  employees,  and  (3) 
actual  pay-roll  records  of  some  agencies.  On  these  bases, 
the  Di\'ision  of  Economic  Research  of  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  nmde  estimates 
of  the  total  number  of  public  emjiloyees,  excluding 
employees    on    work-relief    programs,    for    each    year 

•  Appendix  15  was  prepared  by  James  C.  Nelson. 
'  Better  CofernmejU  Personnel,  lySr,,  p.  87. 


during  the  period  1929  through  1936,  and  has  broken 
down  these  estimates  to  show  employnu>nt  by  main 
governmental  jursidiction  for  all  except  educational 
employees. 

Table  I  presents  these  estinuites  by  Federal,  State, 
city,  and  county  jurisdictions,  achipted  to  include  em- 
ployees in  i)til)lic  education,  but  excluding  persons 
employed  on  emergency  work-rehef  projects.  This 
table  shows  that  the  largest  number  of  government 
employees,  exclusive  of  work-relief,  are  employed  by 
nuinici])alities.  Since  1929,  however,  the  number  of 
municipal  emj)loyees  and  the  proportion  of  all  nonrelief 
government  employees  wliich  they  represent,  has 
declined,  while  Federal  and  State  em])loyment  has 
increased.  Whereas  Federal  nonrelief  employees  con- 
stituted 27.0  percent  of  all  government  employees  in 
1929,  they  amounted  to  32.2  per  cent  in  1930.  If  work- 
relief  employees  were  included,  the  Federal  employees 
would,  of  course,  comprise  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  the  total.  The  total  number  of  nonrelief  govern- 
ment employees  increased  by  13.7  percent  during  these 
7  years.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  came  from  1933  to 
1936. 

In  table  II,  the  number  of  government  employees, 
(excluding  work  relief)  is  compared  to  the  total  gain- 
fully emploj'ed  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  proportion 
represented  by  government  employees  was  7.1  percent 
in  1929  and  8.7  percent  in  1936.  The  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  employees  by  government  was  greater 
than  the  absolute  increase  in  government  employment 
during  these  years  owing  to  the  decline  in  private  em- 
ployment. At  the  low  point  in  total  employment, 
1932,  government  employees  amounted  to  9.2  percent 
of  all  gainfully  employed  persons.  Charts  II  and  XVII 
in  the  text  have  shown  the  relation  of  Government 
employment  to  emplo^^nent  in  specific  segments  of  the 
economy  in  1935.^ 

An  accounting  of  all  government  employment  in  the 
United  States  retjuires  analysis  of  tiie  work-relief  em- 
ployees of  recent  years  as  well  as  the  persons  engaged 
in  performing  what  might  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary 
fimctions  of  government. 

During  1935  an  average  of  approximately  2,540,700 
ililferent  persons  received  some  work-relief  employment 
on  the  various  works  programs  financed  chiefly  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  operated  by  various  agencies 
of  the  Federal,  State  and  local  governments. 


•*  See  pp.  61  and  75. 
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The  average  number  of  persons  employed  by  all 
governmental  jurisdictions  under  the  various  work- 
relief  programs  in  1935  is  shown  in  table  III  and  is  com- 
pared to  the  total  employed  in  performing  ordinary 
government  functions.  It  is  not  possible  to  convert 
this  figure  for  work -relief  employment  into  the  equiva- 
lent of  full-time  employment.  The  figure  arrived  at  by 
adding  the  total  of  these  employees  to  the  total  3,442,- 
800  full-time  ecjuivalent  ^  employees  estimated  as  en- 
gaged in  performing  the  ordinary  functions  of  govern- 
ment in  1935  gives  only  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  this  year.  On  the  basis 
of  tills  estimate  it  appears  that  on  the  average  nearly 
6  million  persons  were  employed  in  full-time  or  part- 
time  work  by  government  in  1935,  of  which  57.5  per- 
cent represented  employment  resulting  from  ordinary 
governmental  functions  and  42.5  percent  work-relief 
employment.  If  the  work-relief  employees  had  been 
converted  to  full-time  equivalents,  the  percentage  repre- 
senting employment  arising  from  performing  ordinary 
governmental  functions  would  doubtless  have  been  con- 
siderably higher,  and  the  percentage  represented  by 
work  relief  lower.  It  was  not  possible  to  break  down 
the  volume  of  employment  on  the  various  work-relief 
programs  to  show  the  number  of  persons  employed  by 
each  main  governmental  jurisdiction,  as  in  the  case  of 
employment  resulting  from  the  ordinary  activities  of 
government. 

Functional  Distribution  of 
Public  Employees 

The  various  governmental  jurisdictions  in  the  United 
States  are  engaged  in  performing  a  wide  variety  of 
functions,  such  as  regulation  of  traffic;  general  law 
enforcement  by  the  prosecuting  attorneys,  police,  and 
courts;  carrying  the  mails;  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  public  roads  and  streets  and  the  provision  of 
harbor  facilities  and  ship  channels;  the  operation  of 
public  schools;  the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  na^'y  for 
the  national  defense;  fire  protection;  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  recreation  and  parks ;  sewage  disposal ;  and 
the  regulation  and  promotion  of  industry  and  commerce. 

Data  are  not  available  in  a  central  soiu-ce  from  which 
to  build  up  a  complete  distribution  of  public  employees 
by  specific  functions  performed.  However,  the  large 
majority  of  public  service  personnel  (78  percent)  is 
engaged  in  furnishing  a  few  basic  services.  Fairly 
complete  data  regarding  the  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  producing  this  group  of  services  are  available 
and  are  shown  in  table  IV  for  the  year  1935. 

Over  one-thinl  of  the  total,  or  1,152,400  persons, 
were  engaged  in  producing  public  educational  services 

**  The  Works  Progress  Administration  reported  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
convert  work-relief  employment  into  full-time  equivalent  man-years,  owinfr  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  no  standard  work  month  in  the  various  communities.  The 
lenpth  of  time  that  each  person  worked  was  determined  by  dividing  the  maximum 
watre  allowed  by  the  average  wage  per  hour  paid  by  each  community. 


in  1935.  This  number  includes  all  educationsil  per- 
sonnel in  tlie  public  schools,  including  administrative 
and  operation  employees,  employees  of  school  boards 
and  State  and  county  education  departments,  as  well 
as  teachers.  It  does  not  include  the  teaching  staff  of 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  or  of 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  New  London.  These 
educational  employees  are  treated  as  military  em- 
ployees by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Approximately  one-fifth,  647,300,  were  employed  in 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  roads, 
highways,  and  streets.  The  proportion  of  public  em- 
ployees engaged  in  performance  of  tliis  function  would 
doubtless  have  been  higher  if  it  had  been  possible  to 
include  all  of  the  employees  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ments engaged  in  maintaining  and  constructing  city 
streets.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure  information 
relating  to  these  employees  outside  of  the  emergency 
work-relief  programs  of  the  recent  years  and  force- 
account  employment  on  projects  financed  by  Public 
Works  Administration.^  The  estimate  of  647,300  per- 
sons employed  on  public  roads  in  1935  includes  a  total 
of  1 ,100  employees  engaged  in  city  street  construction  on 
projects  financed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration. 
If  to  this  total  is  added  an  estimated  740,100  persons 
employed  by  governmental  agencies  on  a  work-relief 
basis  in  1935  to  work  upon  public  roads  and  streets, 
a  total  of  1,387,400  is  derived  as  the  aggregate  niimber 
of  persons  engaged  in  constructing  and  maintaining  the 
public  highways  in  this  year.*  While  these  estimates 
are  rough  and  do  not  convert  employment  to  a  full- 
time  equivalent  basis,  it  is  clear  that  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  roads  is  one  of  the  largest 
economic  activities  of  government  in  the  United  States. 

The  military  services  ranked  third  among  the  vari- 
ous functions  performed  by  government  employees. 
An  average  of  268,700  persons  were  engaged  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  during  tliis  year,  or  7.8  percent  of 
the  total. ^     Included  in  tliis  total  are  the  active  officers 


'  The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  has  no  data  that  could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  making 
even  the  roughest  guess. 

^  Work-relief  road  employees  were  estimated  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of 
persons  employed  in  work-relief  projects  under  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  A6- 
ministration  each  month  during  1935  by  the  average  ratio  of  highway,  road,  and 
street  employees  to  the  total  found  by  this  agency  for  the  4  weeks  ending  January  17. 
February  21.  March  21.  and  April  IS,  1935.  Then,  the  average  number  of  employees 
engaged  in  street  and  highway  construction  projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Admin- 
istration for  each  month  during  the  months  of  July  through  December,  1935.  was 
computed.  The  Works  Progress  Administration  supplied  data  showing  the  man- 
hours  worked  on  a  force-account  basis  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets  under  its 
Works  Program  and  total  man-hours  worked  on  all  projects.  The  ratio  of  man-hours 
of  highway  work  to  all  Works  Progress  .Administration  work  each  month  was 
applied  to  total  number  of  employees  engaged  in  all  projects  to  find  the  number 
employed  on  Works  Progress  Administration  streets  and  highway  projects.  The 
average  number  employed  on  both  programs  was  derived  by  adding  the  employees 
on  the  Works  Progress  Administration  highway  projects  each  month  during  the  last 
halfof  lft35  to  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  employees  for  the  cor- 
responding months  and  averaging  all  monthly  figures  for  the  year. 

"  .\n  average  of  the  12  monthly  figures  reported  by  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  plus  the  average  number  of  West  Point 
cadets. 
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and  men  of  the  United  States  Navy,  tlic  I'nitod  States 
Marines,  and  the  Coast  Guard;  tlic  coniniissioiied  and 
warrant  ofhcers,  enlisted  men,  and  the  nurses  of  the 
regular  army;  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Pliilippine 
Scouts;  and  the  midshipmen  of  the  Naval  Academy 
and  the  Coast  Guard  Acailemy;  and  the  Cadets  in 
training  at  West  Point.  Persons  retired  from  the 
service  and  the  reserve  officers  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Trainmg  Corps  are  not  included  in  tliis  total. 

The  Postal  Service  accomited  for  about  the  same 
nimiber  of  employees  as  the  Military  Service  in  1935. 
An  average  of  260.300  persons  \ver(^  engaged  in  dis- 
tributmg  the  mail  in  this  period,  of  7.6  percent  of  the 
total. 

The  four  services  of  public  education,  construction 
and  maintenance  of  public  roads,  national  defense,  and 
carrs'ing  the  mails,  accounted  for  over  two-thirds  of  tiie 
entire  i)ub]ic  personnel  in  1935.  AVhen  the  important 
sersdces  ot  police  and  fire  protection  are  included  with 
this  group  of  basic  services  approximately  three-tourths 
of  the  entire  public  persoimol,  excluding  tlu^  work-relief 
emploj'ees,  are  accounted  for.  The  remainder  of  the 
public  employees  are  engaged  in  performing  a  wide 
range  of  serAnces,  including  the  provision  of  water  sup- 
plies,* sewage  disposal  and  parks,  reclamation  and 
conservation,  and  performing  the  legislative,  executive, 
judicial,  and  regulatory  functions  of  government. 

It  should  be  noted  that  work -relief  employees  are 
not  included  in  the  functional  distribution  given  in 
table  IV.  However,  a  rough  impression  of  the  func- 
tions performed  by  the  work-relief  employees  in  1935 
can  be  obtained  from  the  distribution  of  Federal  Emer- 
gency Relief  Administration  work-relief  employees  in 
January  1935  and  Works  Progress  Administration  em- 
ployees in  December  1935.  These  are  shoM-n  in  table  V. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  employees 
are  shown  on  the  basis  of  number  of  persons  employed. 
Works  Progress  Administration  emploj^ees  are  shown 
on  the  basis  of  man-hours.  In  January  1935,  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  projects  included  87 
percent  of  work-relief  employees.  In  December  1935, 
Works  Progress  Administration  included  85  percent  of 
work-relief  employees.^ 

The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  accounted  for  most 
of  the  remainmg  work-relief  employees  in  1935.  Data 
showing  the  number  of  employees  engaged  or  man-hours 
worked  by  type  of  function  performed  are  not  available 
for  this  agency.  The  Civilian  Conservation  workers 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  various  types  of  activity  relating 
to  the  national  and  State  parks,  national  forests,  wild- 
life preserves,  and  other  public  domain.  These  ac- 
tivities include  building  park  roads,'"  trails,  bridges,  and 
utilities;  flood-control,  irrigation,  and  water  conserva- 
tion activity;  erosion  control,  forest  culture,  and  fire 
control. 


Income  Produced  by  Government 

In  the  absence  of  adequate  data  with  wliiih  to  ap- 
praise the  capital  goods  and  land  used  by  government 
and  the  value  of  the  product  of  government  activity, 
estimates  of  the  share  of  the  total  national  income 
which  is  produced  by  government  may  be  used  to 
sup[)lement  ihvta  on  government  employment. 

s  .\boiit  7C>  percent  ot  the  water  systems  are  municipally  operated.  Cf.,  Hartwell, 
Ronald  P.,  "Water— .\  Growing  ftility,"  Magazine  of  Walt  Stretl,  vol.  40,  June  28, 
1930,  p.  398.  In  its  report  of  December  1,  1934,  p.  332,  the  National  Resources  Hoard 
stated  that  an  analysis  ol  67,000,000  water  customers  shows  that  about  SO  percent  are 
served  by  public  supply  systems. 

'  The  Works  Progress  Administration  began  its  operation  as  of  July  1,  193.5.  Over 
a  period  of  some  months  it  replac-ed  the  Federal  Emergency  Relict  -Vdministration 
program.  In  January  and  December  the  distribution  of  work-relief  employment  was 
as  follows: 


Number  ot  persons 
employed 

Percent  to  total 

January 

December 

January 

December 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration a    

2.  446. 266 

59,411 

2, 902, 712 

468, 074 

4,281 

86.7 

1.7 

Works  Progress  .\dministration  ••. 

Civiliaii  Conservation  Corps  « 

Public  Works  .\dministration  •'.. 

369. 160 
4,281 

13.1 
.2 

13.6 
.1 

Total..         .  . 

2,819,707 

3,434,473 

100.0 

100.0 

•■  Source:  Statistical  fiummary  o/  Emeraency  RtUcf  Actimtie^.  January  1933  through 
December  1935,  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminislration.  table  S,  p.  21,  22.  The 
figures  shown  herein  relate  to  tlii>  miinbiT  of  dillenTit,  ca.si'S  receiving  some  emer- 
gency work  relief  earnings  and  not  the  average  nniTil>er  of  lull-time  e(|uivalent  em- 
ployees on  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  .\dininislrat.ion  progrums.  A  certain 
amount  of  dni>licalion  exists  between  the  reports  for  emergency  work  relief  programs 
and  Works  Irogrnm  employment  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  because 
of  the  transfer  of  workers  from  the  former  programs  to  the  latter.  These  duplications 
have  not  been  subtracted  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Rehef  Administration  em- 
ployment shown  herein.  The  number  ol  students  receiving  work-relief  emplovment 
under  the  Feileral  Emergency  Relief  .\dministration  student-aid  program  is  not 
included  herein. 

■•  Source:  Special  tabulations.  Division  of  Research,  Statistics,  and  Records,  Works 
I'rogres,s  Administration  and  Division  of  Construction  and  Public  Kmpioyment, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  figures  herein  shown  relate  to  the  work  programs 
opi'ratcd  by  the  Works  Progress  Ailniinistration  aiirl  were  compiled  from  actual 
records  kept.  Tliest-  projects  are  planned  and  sponsored  by  the  States  and  localities 
and  nnancecl  liy  both  Federal  and  State  funds.  llowe\cr.  except  tor  a  tew  technical 
and  supervi.wry  emijloyees  furnished  by  sponsors,  all  of  the  workers  are  carried  on 
the  Federal  pay  roll.  The  figures  shown  represent  the  mnnber  ot  dilTerent  persons 
employed,  not  t!ie  average  number  of  full-time  equivalent  man-vears  representeil 
by  the  employment  figures.  The  mimber  of  persons  receiving  work-n'lief  emplov- 
ment under  the  National  Youth  Administration  is  not  included  herein.  Persons 
employed  on  the  Federal  constniction  projects  supervised  bv  various  Federal  agen- 
cies, excluding  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  but  financed  by  the  Works  Progress 
.\dministration  are  included.  They  arc  estimated  on  the  basis  of  tlie  maxiimun 
number  of  employees  reixirted  in  any  one  week  during  the  month  of  the  Bureau  ot 
Labor  Statistics.  .'Jource:  Special  tabulation  submitted  by  letter  ot  Sept.  14,  UI37, 
from  Herman  B.  Ityer,  Division  of  Construction  and  Public  Emplovment,  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

'  Source:  Special  tabulation.  Division  of  Construction  and  Public  Employment 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

•>  Source:  Estimate  by  Public  Works  Administration  on  basis  ot  reports  from  the 
cooperating  agencies.  .Average  number  of  pi>rsons  employed  on  force  account  basis 
im  projects  financed  by  Public  Works  Administration  for  year  on  both  Federal  and 
non-Federal  projects,  exclusive  ot  employment  on  streets  a'nd  highwavs  included  in 
the  figures  shown  for  the  public  roads  function. 

"  An  impression  ot  the  road  building  activities  ot  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
workers  during  the  period  April  l!):i3  to  April  1937,  can  be  gained  from  the  following 
tabulation  showing  the  miles  ol  roads  and  trails  constructed  or  maintained  in  this 
period: 


Type  of  job 

Miles  con- 
structed 

Miles  main- 
tained 

Roads: 

Truck  trails 

80, 828.  9 

4,  4.S9.  9 

440.4 

1, 00.').  3 

9, 970. 8 
10,975.! 

243, 877. 9 

22,  234.  6 

9.  586.  8 

8.4 

18,471.1 
36,300.3 

Minor _ 

Park  roads 

Trails: 

Foot 

Horse 

V 

Source:  Special  tabulation  by  the  Civihan  Conservation  Corps 
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Table  VI  shows  the  estimates  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  income  produced  by 
government  annually  during  the  period  from  1929 
through  1936,  and  the  ratio  of  income  produced  by 
government  to  the  total  income  produced  for  each 
year  during  this  period.  It  will  be  noted  that  while 
total  national  income  produced  dropped  from  81  billions 
of  dollars  in  1929  to  a  low  of  40  bUlions  of  dollars  in 
1932,  income  produced  by  government  during  this 
period  remained  very  stable.  As  a  result,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  national  income  produced  by  government 
increased  from  8.1  percent  in  1929  to  16.8  percent  in 
1932.  Since  1932,  the  proportion  produced  by  govern- 
ment has  decreased,  but  it  has  remained  well  above  the 
proportion  of  the  earlier  years,  and  amounted  to  nearly 
15  percent  in  1935  and  1936. 


Although  the  above  data  on  employment  and  income 
produced  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  government  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  factors  in  the  structure 
of  the  economy,  they  are  only  suggestive  of  the  sig- 
nificance to  the  economy  of  government  activity. 
Full  understanding  of  government's  role  would  require 
careful  analysis  of  the  governmental  function  of  pro- 
viding a  framework  for  individual  activity  as  well  as 
of  the  activities  of  government  as  a  direct  producer  and 
distributor  of  wealth.  The  effects  of  government  con- 
trols in  eacli  industrial  segment  of  the  economy  would 
have  to  be  measured,  and  extensive  data  on  govern- 
mental operations  wliich  result  in  direct  production  of 
goods  and  ser^■^ces  in  each  industry  would  have  to  be 
assembleil,  before  the  role  of  government  in  the 
economic  system  could  be  fully  described. 


Table  I. —  A^innber  of  employees  in  government  service  in  the  United  States,  excluding  employees  on  work-relief  programs,  by  main  govern- 
mental jurisdiction,  19ii9-36  ' 


1929 

1930 

1931                          1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Jurisdiction 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees ' 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 

of  em- 
ployees ' 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 

of  em- 
ployees 2 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees • 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees ^ 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees ' 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees ^ 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees ' 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Federal 

862.000 

301.600 

1,  290,  500 

729.000 

27.0 
9.5 
40.7 

22.8 

873,000 

319. 400 

1,  355,  000 

769.  100 

26.3 
9.6 
40.9 

23.2 

880,400 

336.600 

1.359,900 

796,  800 

26.1 
10.0 
40.3 

23.6 

864.000 

339,  400 

1.  303.  900 

764.  100 

26.4 
10.4 
39.8 

23.4 

855.900 

343,  SCO 

1.252.800 

747.  600 

26.7 
10.7 
39.2 

23.4 

941,500 

356,800 

1,253,600 

750,900 

28.5 
10.8 
38.0 

22.7 

1,049,900 

377.  700 

1,258,800 

756.  400 

30.5 
11.0 
36.5 

22,0 

1, 167, 000 

389,900 

1.  291,  300 

777,000 

32.2 

State  ---         

10.8 

City  J 

County,  township,  and  minor  civil 

35.6 
21.4 

Total 

3, 189,  100 

100.0 

3,  316,  500 

100.0 

3,373,700 

100.0 

3.  271.  400 

100.0 

3,  200,  100 

100.0 

3,302,800 

100.0 

3, 442, 800 

100.0 

3,  625,  200 

100.0 

1  Source:  Adapted  from  special  tabulations  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreigm  and  Domestic  Commerce,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Since  the 
Department  of  Commerce  tabulation  does  not  distribute  employees  in  public  education  by  governmental  division,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Federal  Go%'ernment.  it  was  necessary 
to  estimate  the  number  of  this  class  of  employees  that  should  be  distributed  to  State,  city,  and  county  jurisdictions.  A  tabulation  of  the  number  of  educational  employees  in 
the  United  States,  excluding  operation  employees,  maintenance  employees,  bus  drivers,  full-time  health  officers,  and  local  attendance  officers,  reported  to  the  Office  of  Education 
in  1934shows  that  4.9  percent  of  these  employees  are  employed  by  State  governments,  52.93  percent  by  city  governments,  and  42.17  percent  by  county  and  other  local  governments. 
The  total  number  of  employees  in  public  education  shown  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  each  year  during  the  period  1929-36  was  then  multiplied  by  these  ratios  to  find  the 
number  of  employees  in  public  education  to  be  distributed  to  each  governmental  jurisdiction,  other  than  Federal. 

3  Wherever  available  data  permitted,  thenumberof  public  employees  reported  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  were  converted  to  a  full  time  equivalent  basis. 

3  Cities  are  defined  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  all  incorporated  places.    This  definition  has  been  followed  herein. 

Table  II. —  Comparison  of  nximher  of  persons  employed   hy    government,  excluding  employees  on    work-relief  programs^  to  total  number 

employed  hy  all  iyidiistrial  dii^isions  in  the  United  States,  1929-36  ^ 


[In  thousands] 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

Class  of  employment 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
totid 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Num- 
ber em- 
ployed 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

All  industrial  divisions,  ex- 
cluding work-relief  em- 
ployees.--  

Government,  excluding  worli- 
relief  employees 

44, 648 
3,189 

100.0 
7.1 

42, 601 
3,316 

100.0 

7.8 

39, 180 
3,374 

100.0 
8.6 

35,  690 
3,271 

100.0 
9.2 

35, 902 
3,200 

100.0 
8.9 

38,355 
3,303 

100.0 
8.6 

39,426 
3,443 

100.0 

8.7 

41.487 
3,625 

100.0 

8  7 

'  Adapted  from  special  tabulations  submitted  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Research,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 
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Table  III.- — Xuvtber  of  employees  in  government  service  in  the 
United  Stales,  including  employees  on  work-relief  programs, 
in  the  year  1935  ' 


Class  of  employment  and  jurisdiction 


Ordinary  Eovemmental  (unctions:  > 

Federal 

State 

City. 

County,  township,  and  minor  civil  divisions 

Emergency  Worit  Relief  programs; ' 

Grand  total  number  of  persons  employed  by  Qovem- 
ment 


Number 
of  persons 
employed 


1.049.900 
377.700 

1.2.%  800 
756.400 

2.  54a  700 

5. 983.  MO 


Percent 
of  total 


17.5 
6.3 
21.1 
12.6 

42.5 

ICO.O 


I  Wherever  the  data  permitted,  the  number  of  public  employees  shown  has  been 
converted  to  a  calendar  year  ba.-^is. 

>  Full-time  eMUivalents.    Sec  table  I. 

•  N'nt  converted  to  tull-tinie  e'luivalent.'.  Includes  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed on  works  procnims  i>roiects  operated  directly  by  the  Works  Progress  Ail- 
miriistmtion.on  work-relief  project-;  of  Federal  ajrenc-ies  financed  by  the  Works  Prep- 
ress .\dministmtion.on  w.irk-reliet  priiji'cts  financed  and  supervised  by  the  Federal 
Emercency  Rcljel  .•Vdinini<Irati(in.  on  projects  o(  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 
and  on  Federal  and  non- Federal  projects,  other  than  streets  and  highways,  finance<l 
by  the  Putdic  Works  .-Vdniinistnilioii.  Where  the  projects  involved  construction 
in  which  some  of  the  work  was  done  by  contractors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  projects  especially,  only  the  force-account  work  of  povernmental 
agencies  has  been  included,  .\ccordingly.  the  number  of  persons  employed  shown 
herein  relates  to  persons  on  coverninental  pay  rolls,  not  the  entire  volume  of  employ- 
ment deriving  from  expenditures  of  governmental  funds.  The  source  of  the  data  are 
as  follows:  For  the  figures  relating  to  the  Works  Program  of  the  Works  Progress 
.\dministration  and  the  Federal  F.inergency  Relief  Administmtion  projects,  special 
t^ibtilations  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration  based  upon  pay-roll  records  and 
reports  from  participating  agencies;  for  the  data  relating  to  work-relief  projects  of 
Federal  agencies  financed  by  Works  Progress  Administration,  a  special  Bureau  of 
Labor  .Statistics  tabulation  of  estimated  force-account  employment  based  upon 
monthly  reports  of  eniplnyment  received  direct  from  the  Federal  agency  supervising 
the  projects;  for  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  projects  a  special  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  tabulation  showing  revised  monthly  employment  in  the  calendar  year 
193.T:  for  the  projects  financed  by  PubUc  Works  Administration,  an  estimate  by  Public 
Works  -Administration  of  the  force-account  employment  based  upon  reports  from 
participating  agencies. 

Table  IV.- — A'umber  of  employees  in  government  service  in  the 
United  States,  eichiding  employees  on  work  relief  programs,  by 
major  economic  functions  performed  in  the  year  1935  ' 


Functional  class 


Education  ' 

PubUc  roads  ' 

Military  service  ' 

Post  otTice  * -. 

Police  department' 

Municipal  fire  department  * 

,  Municipal  power  plant " 

Municipal  street  railways  ^ 

All  other  municipal  public  utilities'. 
All  other  functions..- ..- 

Total  all  (unctions 


Number  of 
persons  em- 
ployed 


3,442,800 


Percent  of 
total  em- 
ployees 


1.1.52,400 

33.4 

647.300 

18.8 

268.700 

7.8 

260.300 

7.6 

178.300 

5.2 

79.400 

2.3 

19.000 

.8 

9.900 

.3 

63.600 

1.8 

763.900 

22.2 

100.0 


»  Wherever  available  data  permitted,  the  fiRures  relating  to  the  number  of  public 
employees  shown  have  been  converted  to  a  full-time  equivalent  basis  and  related  to 
the  calendar  year  1935. 


>  Source:  Special  tabulation  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  For- 
eign and  Domosiic  Commerce. 

*  Soura*:  Kstimntes  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  man-months  of  force 
account  work  on  State  roads,  durinp  tlie  fiscal  year  liwr).  huscd  upon  rot;iilar  reports 
of  the  Stale  hichway  departments  and  of  the  man-months  of  forcv-accouiit  work  on 
local  rural  roads  ba.-^'d  upon  an  estimated  expenditure  of  $i"vs,oOU.(XK)  for  local  rural 
roads  durini;  the  fiscjil  year  1934— the  last  yearforwliichdatiiareavsiilahle— and  a  fac- 
tor of  70  percent  of  exjK'nditurt'S  for  these  roa'ls  for  labor  and  30  jHTcent  for  materials 
and  sui>ervision;  estimates  by  Projects  Division  of  tlu*  PiiMic  Works  Administration 
of  the  fcrce-account  employment  n'sulting  from  road  construction  and  maintenance 
financed  hy  the  Public  Works  Admiinstration  during  the  fiscal  year  cndinR  June  30, 
1935.  Kxcept  for  1,(W5  man-years  financed  by  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
force-account  employment  on  city  streets  is  not  included 

*  Source:  Average  for  year  1935  based  onmonthly  reports  of  the  Civil  Service  Com 
mission. 

*  Includes  employees  for  the  fiscal  year  endiuR  June  30.  1935,  of  such  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Post  Office  Inspec- 
tion Service,  the  Iminipration  lk)rder  Control  of  the  Depart  inent  of  Labor,  and  in  the 
Treasury  Depart nu'ni  the  Secret  Service  Division,  the  Intelhuenee  Cnit  and  Alcohol 
Tax  Cnit  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  and  the  Cus- 
toms Apency  Service  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs;  the  employees  of  the  Slate  police  and 
highway  patrol  deparlnients  as  of  June  1,  19*7;  an  estimate  for  the  year  1935  of  the 
number  of  county  slierilfs  based  u])rn  fi^jures  of  the  Census  of  Occupat'ona  for  1910, 
1920,  and  1930;  the  estimate  of  the  Depiirtment  of  Conunerce  of  the  number  of  city 
police  employees  raised  to  incUnle  cities  with  population  below  2,.'')(M);  the  employees 
of  the  Federal  and  Slate  prisons  as  shown  by  tne  ci'nsus  report,  Prisoners  in  Stale  and 
Federal  Prisons  and  Ril<)rniafori(.f,  for  the  calendar  year  1935;  and  the  figures  shown  in 
the  Cerisus  oj  Occupations  for  public  guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers  for  1930  re- 
duced by  the  number  of  keepers  and  guards  in  Federal  and  Slate  prisons  in  1935. 
The  figures  for  the  Federal  agencies  were  supplied  by  them  <lirect.  The  American 
Association  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  supplied  the  figures  as  to  State  police. 

8  Source:  Statistical  Abstract  for  !93^.  table  -100,  p.  352.  The  data  given  are  the 
census  figures  for  1932 — the  last  year  that  a  census  of  the  electrical  industry  was  taken. 

'  Source:  Ctruius  of  Electric  and  Street  ftailirays  and  Motor  Bvs  Operations  of  Affiii- 
otes  and  Successors,  193B.  The  data  shown  are  for  the  year  1932,  the  latest  year  avail- 
able. 

*  Source:  The  Coramissionof  Inquiry  of  Public  Service  Personnel  in  Its  publication. 
Better  Government  Pfraonnc/,  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  by  the  questionnaire  method  that  there  were  92, .^00  employees  in 
municipal  public  utilities  as  of  June  30,  1932.  The  figure  shown  above  is  derived  by 
subtracting  the  employees  of  the  municipal  power  plants  and  the  street  railways  as 
shown  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  1932. 

Table    V. — Percent    distrihidion    by   type   of   project   of   persons 
on  work-relief  projects — January  and  December  1935 


Percent  distri- 

bution Federal 

Percent  distri- 

Kmergeney 

bution  Works 

Type  of  project 

Relief  .\dniin- 
istration  Jan- 

Progress Ad- 
ministration 

uary  1935  1 

December  IMS' 

(number  per- 

(man-hours) 

sons  working) 

35.0 

41.8 

Public  buildine**  (including  housing)  

9.3 

8  0 

6.3 

12.6 

1  7 

10.0 

8.3 

7.2 

4  1 

Conservation - 

14.0 

5.7 

.5 

1.  1 

3.5 

4.  1 

Goods                         _  

14.1 
1.1 

10  6 

2.0 

Total - 

100.0 

100.0 

1  The  distribution  is  based  on  a  tabulation  of  pay  rolls  covering  97  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  both  relief  and  nonrelief  persons  working  during  the  week  ending 
Jan.  17,  1935,  or  1,774,210  persons  out  of  a  total  of  l,827,.'i89. 

'  Source;  Special  tabulation  provided  by  Works  Progress  Administration. 


Table   W.^Comparison  of  the  income  produced  by  government,  including  work-relief  wages,  with  the  income  produced  by  all  industrial 

divisions  in  the  United  States,  1929-36  ' 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 

11)29 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1930 

Industrial  division 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

Income 
pro- 
duced 

Percent 
of  total 

All    industrial    divisions,  including 
work-relief  wages '              

81,128 
6,540 

100.0 
8.1 

68,302 
6.720 

100.0 
9.8 

53,822 
6,847 

100  0 
12.7 

40.  OU 
6,727 

100.0 
16.8 

42,256 
6,907 

100.0 

16.3 

50,052 
7,949 

100.0 
15.9 

55,186 
8,247 

100.0 

14.9 

63,466 

9,785 

100.0 

Government,    including    work-relief 
wages'        -.      .-    

15.4 

'  .\dapted  from  special  tabulations  by  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Division  of  Economic  Research,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.    See  National  Income 
i7t  the  United  States.  1929-35,  for  explanation  of  the  method  used  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  making  these  estimates. 

>  Include  the  following  amounts  of  work-relief  wjigcs  in  the  last  4  of  these  years:  $811,000,000  in  1933;  $1,395,000,000  in  1934;  $1,273,000,000  in  1935;  and  $2,058,000,000  in  1936, 


APPENDIX   16.  — MAPS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  LOCATION,   1935 


The  maps  in  this  appendix  supplement  the  maps 
which  are  contained  in  chapter  IV.  Those  showing 
the  location  of  manufacturing  plants  in  1935  are  derived 
from  the  1935  Census  of  Manufactures  and  are  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  the  ones  in  chapter  IV, 
a  dot  for  each  establishment  regardless  of  size.  It 
would  be  desirable  to  map  the  location  of  each  industry 
in  terms  of  numbers  employed  instead  of  in  tenns  of 
plant  location.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  however,  is 
unable  to  release  the  necessary  material,  for  all  returns 
made  to  it  by  individuals  are  strictly  confidential,  and 
the  Bureau  is  prohibited  by  law  from  disclosing  indi- 
vidual data.  The  maps  are  arranged  tn  groups  of  re- 
lated industries  to  show  the  flow  of  products  tlirough 
the  manufacturing  processes.  All  manufacturing  in- 
dustries employmg  25,000  or  more  persons  in  1935  are 
showai  either  in  chapter  IV  or  in  this  appendix,  to- 
gether with  several  smaller  industries  related  to  the 
larger  ones.  The  text  and  appendix  maps  combined 
represent  80.5  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing. 

The  maps  of  agricultural  products,  in  the  text  and 
in  this  appendix,  have  been  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  cover  the  main  crops  and  hvestock 
and  include  83.5  percent  of  all  persons  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. In  addition,  74  percent  of  the  miners  are 
represented  by  the  maps  of  coal,  iron  ore,  and  petroleum. 

Agricultural  Products. — Maps  A-1,  A-2,  and  A-4 
show  the  distribution  of  the  major  feed  and  forage 
crops,  in  addition  to  com  (ch.  IV,  map  14).  Although 
some  com,  oats,  and  barley  reach  the  consumer 
directly,  these  crops  for  the  most  part  are  the  first  step 
in  the  production  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  or  the 
second  step  where  grass  fed  cattle  are  sliipped  from 
grazing  areas  ^  to  feeding  centers  for  fattening.  The 
second  step  is  showTi  in  map  A-3,  poultry,  and  in 
the  maps  of  livestock,  A-5,  A-7,  A-9,  A-10.  The 
production  of  beef  and  swine  is  closely  associated 
geographically  with  the  production  of  feed  crops  while 
sheep  are  more  generally  to  be  foimd  in  the  grazing 
areas.  Poultry  are  widely  distributed  in  aU  types  of 
agricultural  areas  where  they  constitute  a  supple- 
mentary crop  and  in  the  vicuiity  of  urban  centers  and 
convenient  markets. 


1  Appendix  16  was  prepared  by  Caroline  F.  Ware  and  Grace  W.  Knott. 
'  See  ch.  lU,  map  4. 
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Maps  A-5  to  A-8  show  two  distinct  patterns  of  loca- 
tion in  two  branches  of  the  meat  and  dairy  industries. 
The  production  of  beef  cattle  is  closely  associated 
geographically  with  the  location  of  grazing  areas  and 
the  production  of  com  for  fattening.  The  meat  pack- 
ing industry,  showTi  in  map  A-6,  consists  of  the  large 
packing  centers  of  the  meat  raising  areas,  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  St.  Paul,  the 
smaller  packing  houses  adjacent  to  urban  population 
centers,  and  a  scattering  of  local  abbatoirs,  slaugh- 
tering locally  raised  livestock  largely  for  local 
consumption. 

The  distribution  of  dairy  cows  shown  in  map  A-7 
differs  noticeably  from  the  distribution  of  beef  cattle. 
Whereas  dairy  cattle  are  heavily  localized  in  the  Wis- 
consin-Mumesota  areas  north  of  the  beef  cattle  center, 
they  are  absent  from  the  western  range  and  are  very 
plentifxd  in  the  northeastern  section  near  the  centers 
of  urban  population.  The  dairy  products  industrj'  con- 
tains two  parts,  fluid  milk,  and  butter  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  bottling  and  distribution  of  fluid  milk  fol- 
lows closely  the  pattern  of  urban  consumer  distribution, 
and  is  not  here  shown.  Butter,  shown  in  map  A-8, 
is  clearly  associated  with  the  raw  material.  Its  con- 
centration foUows  the  distribution  of  dairy  cows  except 
for  the  dairy  cattle  in  the  vicinities  of  the  northeastern 
cities  where  almost  the  entire  product  goes  into  fluid 
milk. 

From  the  packing  houses  a  part  of  the  product  goes 
into  a  further  stage  of  fabrication,  namely,  leather. 
The  distribution  of  the  leather  industrs',  map  A-11,  is 
largely  imrelated  to  the  location  of  the  major  packmg 
centers.  Although  some  leather  manufacture  is  carried 
on  in  the  Cliicago  area,  tliis  industry  is  mainly  associated 
with  the  next  stage  of  fabrication  into  boots  and  shoes 
and  other  leather  products.  The  boot  and  shoe  indus- 
try, shown  on  map  A-12,  is  an  industry  locahzed  in  a 
series  of  centers.  OriginaUy  almost  enthely  a  New 
England  industry  it  has  developed  centers  in  New  York 
State,  the  St.  Louis  area,  southern  Ohio,  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, and  lUinois. 

The  distribution  of  fruits  and  vegetables  raised  for 
market  is  shown  in  maps  A-13  and  A-14.  A  sub- 
stantial proportion  of  these  products  reaches  the  con- 
simier  in  a  canned  rather  than  fresh  state.  The  fruit 
and  vegetable  canning  industry  shown  in  map  A-1 5 
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is  dearly  attached  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  raising 
areas.  Serving  the  canning  indiistiy  is  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin  cans  which,  because  of  their  bulk,  tend  to  be 
fabricated  m  the  vicinity  of  the  point  where  they  are 
used.  Map  A  16  shows  the  tin  can  industiy  in  most, 
though  not  all,  centers  of  canning.  Tlus  map  does 
not  show  tin  cans  alone,  for  other  types  of  containers 
than  tin  cans  and  other  tinware  are  included. 

These  series  of  maps,  A-1  to  A-16,  together  with  maps 
13-16  in  chapter  IV,  show  the  growing  and  proc- 
essing of  principal  foods.  'V^'ith  the  exception  of  fish, 
thej'  have  included  the  main  foods  produced  m  the 
United  States  and,  with  the  exception  of  liquor  manu- 
facture, sugar  processing,  condensed  milk,  cheese,  ice 
cream,  prepared  cereals,  and  some  miscellaneous  food 
preparations,  all  the  commercial  food  manufacturing 
activity  of  any  substantial  volume. 

Maps  A- 17  to  A- 20  show  tobacco  and  its  products, 
together  with  fertilizer  which  is  extensively  used  in 
tobacco  production.  The  latter,  shown  in  map  A-17, 
is  also  used  in  the  production  of  truck,  potatoes,  and 
cotton,  and  in  mixed  farming,  and  its  distribution 
reflects  these  flows  as  well  as  that  to  tobacco  culture. 
Tobacco  growing  and  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
are  highly  localized  and  closely  associated.  Cigars, 
however,  follow  a  verj-  different  pattern,  for  cigar 
manufacture  is  in  large  measure  still  an  unmcchanized 
industry  located  in  urban  centers. 

Textiles. — MapsA-21  to  A-2S  confirm  the  evidence  of 
the  cotton  textile  maps  in  chapter  IV  as  to  the  footloose 
character  of  textile  industries.  The  location  of  woolen 
manufacture  in  the  northeastern  industrial  areas, 
especially  New  England,  bears  slight  relation  to  the 
location  of  resources.  The  manufacture  of  silk  is 
highly  localized  on  the  eastern  seaboard  although  the 
raw  silk  is  imported  on  the  west  coast.  Ilayon  is 
made  in  scattered  plants.  Rayon  products  are  clearly 
bunched  in  the  industrial  areas.  The  latter  frequently 
owe  their  location  to  historical  factors,  for  in  many 
instances  the  making  of  rayon  cloth  has  come  into  plants 
originally  built  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  but 
abandoneil  for  the  latter  purpose  when  the  cotton 
industrj'  migrated  from  New  England  to  the  southern 
piedmont.  Most  types  of  textiles  must  be  dyed  and 
finished  before  being  made  into  gamients.  Map  A-22 
shows  the  location  of  dyeing  and  finishing  plants 
adjacent  to  the  centers  of  production  of  the  various 
types  of  textiles.  In  addition,  a  scattering  of  finishing 
plants  is  to  be  foxmd  outside  of  the  main  areas  of  tex- 
tile production  and  closer  to  the  next  stage  of  fabrica- 
tion— the  clothing  numtifacture. 

Yams  of  all  types,  in  addition  to  being  woven  into 
textiles  and  made  into  garments,  are  knit  into  stock- 
ings, jerseys,  sweaters,  etc.  The  distribution  of  knit 
goods,  map  A-24,  follows  rougldj-  that  of  the  cotton 


and  silk  industries  with  a  combination  of  a  northern 
center  and  a  southern  center.  The  northern  center  for 
the  cotton  textile  industry  is  in  New  England  whereas 
that  of  the  knit-goods  industiy  is  in  the  Pliiladelphia 
area.  The  southern  location  of  knit  goods  is  less  con- 
centrated m  North  Carolina  and  somewhat  more 
concentrated  in  eastern  Tennessee.  In  the  latter 
respect  it  reflects  a  later  migration  from  north  to  south 
reaching  the  piedmont  area  after  the  latter  had  become 
an  industrial  center  and  moving  into  the  eastern  Ten- 
nessee section  which  had  been  relatively  undeveloped 
inchistrially. 

Iron  and  steel. — Maps  A-29  to  A-40  are  further  illus- 
trations of  the  distribution  of  later  stages  of  steel 
fabrication  on  the  line  of  flow  from  resources  to  con- 
sumers and  of  the  concentration  in  the  northeastern 
industrial  area,  especially  in  the  Great  Lakes  region,  of 
industries  manufacturing  steel  products. 

Forest  products. — For  the  most  part,  the  fabrication 
of  forest  products  is  carried  on  in  relatively  small 
scale  establishments  whose  distribution  clearly  reflects 
the  line  of  flow.  The  production  of  lumber  and 
timber  products  indicated  on  map  A-41  shows  a 
wide  distribution  of  this  activity  wherever  timber 
resources  are  to  be  fount!.  The  impression  created 
by  this  map,  however,  needs  to  be  corrected  by  con- 
sideration of  the  niuiibers  emi)loyed  and  the  actual 
amount  of  timber  produced  in  the  respective  localities. 
Although  the  northeastern  and  the  north  Michigan 
and  AVisconsin  areas  show  a  large  number  of  estab- 
lishments, they  represent  a  veiy  slight  proportion  of 
the  employment  or  the  product.  The  widely  dis- 
tributed lund>ering  activity  sliown  in  the  South  is  some- 
what more  extensive  in  terms  of  the  volume  of  emplo}'- 
ment  than  that  reflected  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  In 
terms  of  employment,  the  Southern  industry  employed 
approximately  43  percent  and  the  west  coast  30  percent 
as  against  5.5  percent  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  and 
2.8  percent  in  New  England  and  New  York.  In  terms 
of  product  the  west  coast  produced  40.5  percent,  the 
South  37.6  percent,  while  the  Michigan-Wisconsin  area 
produced  only  3.6  percent  and  New  England  and  New 
York  2.8  percent. 

Since  lumber  is  one  of  the  products  which  loses  most 
bulk  in  its  first  stages  of  fabrication,  it  is  natural  to  find 
the  lumber  mills  located  close  to  the  lumber  resource. 
The  next  stage,  planing  mills,  map  A-42,  is  found  to 
some  extent  in  the  vicinity  of  lumber  mUls  but  more 
generally  in  proximity  to  the  two  main  uses  of  hmibcr, 
the  industries  using  wood  products  and  particularly 
the  construction  industry  located  in  centers  of  popula- 
tion. A  satisfactorj^  basis  for  mapping  the  construc- 
tion industry  W'as  not  available.  Tliis  series  for  forest 
products  is,  therefore,  very  incomplete,  by  reason  of 
the  omission  of  the  main  lumber-using  industry. 
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^Tiereas  planing  mills,  insofar  as  they  are  located  at 
a  distance  from  the  resources  and  from  the  first  stage 
of  fabrication,  are  primarily  located  with  reference  to 
the  construction  industry,  the  fabrication  of  furniture 
foUows  a  pattern  of  its  own.  Map  A^3  shows  this 
pattern.  The  industry  here  mapped  is  m  part  two 
industries,  one  using  wood,  the  other  metal,  but  since 
wood  furniture  comprises  more  than  three-quarters  of 
the  total  volume,  the  main  characteristics  shown  in  the 
map  are  determined  by  this  branch  of  the  industry.  It 
is  scattered  extensively  through  the  industrial  States  of 
Illmois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  More  recently  a  new 
center  has  been  developed  in  the  southern  piedmont, 
until  at  present  North  Carolma  is  second  m  the  number 
of  persons  employed  in  the  industry.  The  plants 
scattered  through  the  South,  Middle  West,  and  New 
England  largely  represent  small  enterprises  manufac- 
turing for  a  local  custom  market. 

The  most  bulky  wood  products  and  those  which  are 
therefore  fabricated  close  to  their  ultimate  use  are 
wooden  boxes.  Their  manufacture  shown  in  map  A-44 
reflects  the  combination  of  agricultural  demand  for 
boxes  for  shipping  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  the 
demands  of  small  scale  industries  such  as  that  which  is 
represented  in  the  New  England  area.  Of  the  total 
employment  in  the  industry  nearly  a  quarter  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  three  fruit  shipping  Siates  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  and  Georgia. 

Maps  A-45  to  A-48  supplement  chapter  IV,  maps  33- 
36,  pulp,  paper,  and  printing,  with  industries  that  are 
auxiliary  to  printing  and  publishing  and  with  a  still 
later  stage  of  paper  fabrication,  one  in  which  scrap 
paper  constitutes  a  substantial  part  of  the  raw  material. 

PdroZewm.— Production,  transportation,  and  refining 


of  petroleum  are  shown  in  maps  A— 49  to  A-52.  Refining 
largely  follows  the  location  of  wells,  but  is  also  located 
in  New  Jersey  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  near  centers  of 
population.  The  direction  of  oil  and  gasoline  trunk 
pipe  lines  clearly  shows  the  flow  from  production 
centers  to  centers  of  consumption. 

Other  natural  resource  industries. — Maps  A-53  to  A-56 
add  other  natural  resource  industries.  Clay  and  stone 
products  are  typical  of  bulky  and  widely  distributed 
resources  fabricated  locally  for  local  or  regional  use. 
The  glass  industry,  however,  shows  a  high  degree  of 
locahzation,  even  though  the  raw  material  is  fully  as 
widely  scattered  as  are  clay  and  stone.  Here  a  second 
resource,  natural  gas,  which  is  extensively  used  in  glass 
manufactiire,  contributes  to  the  location  of  the  industry. 

Miscellaneous  industries. — The  remaining  maps  show 
industries  which  are  typical  of  acti\nty  carried  on  in 
the  industrial  area.  In  no  case  is  the  industry  closely 
attached  to  a  localized  resom-ce.  In  the  case  of 
rubber  and  confectionery  the  raw  materials  are  wholly 
or  largely  imported.  Industries  such  as  radio  appa- 
ratus, refrigerators,  and  aircraft  involve  a  high  degree 
of  fabrication  of  a  wide  variety  of  materials.  Wiereas 
these  industries  together  accomit  for  only  a  small 
proportion  of  the  employment  in  the  industrial  areas 
they  constitute  a  representative  sample  of  the  type  of 
industry  which  is  footloose  and  tends  to  settle  in 
industrialized  areas.  WTiere  any  particidar  degree  of 
concentration  in  these  products  is  shown  as  in  the  case 
of  watches  and  rubber  tires,  for  example,  such  concen- 
tration is  largely  a  matter  of  historical  accident  fol- 
lowed by  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  development 
of  a  skUled  labor  force.  The  last  four  maps,  A-t)9  to 
A-72,  make  up  a  miscellaneous  group. 
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APPENDIX    17.— QUANTITATIVE 


INPUT 
1929 


AND   OUTPUT   RELATIONS   IN 


The  follo\vin<r  table  was  prepared  by  Wassily  W. 
Leontief  as  part  of  his  larger  study  financed  by  the 
Harvard  University  Committee  on  Research  in  the 
Social  Sciences.  It  is  here  printed  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  autiior  and  of  tiie  llarvanl  committee, 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  work  of  wliich  it  is  a  part. 

A  similar  table  for  1919  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Leontief 
and  piibiished  in  Tin  licriew  oj  Economic  Statistics  for 
August  1936.  A  detailed  description  of  the  method  by 
which  the  tables  were  derived  is  there  presented. 

The  table  constitutes  an  accounting  of  the  flow  of 
goods  from  each  major  segment  of  the  economy  to 
other  major  segments  (and  the  corresponding  flow  of 
money  payments  from  the  recipients). 

All  productive  activity  is  grouped  into  the  segments 
listed  in  the  table.  The  value  of  the  product  of  each 
segment  is  allocated  to  each  of  the  industries  estimateil 
to  have  received  the  product  and,  for  finished  products, 
to  liouschold  consumption.  Column  44,  "undistrib- 
uted," contains  the  renuiinder  of  the  total  output  of  each 
segment  for  wliich  no  satisfactory  basis  of  allocation 
has  been  found.  This  includes  finance,  government, 
and  trade,  as  well  as  miscellaneous  industries  not  in- 
cluded in  the  listed  classifications.  Gross  total  output 
is  the  total  output  of  each  segment.  Net  total  output 
is  the  gross  total  less  the  output  allocated  witliin  the 
same  segment,  e.  g.,  m  the  case  of  agriculture,  less  the 
part  of  the  output  represented  by  such  items  as  feeds 
which  go  to  another  branch  of  agriculture.  Gross  total 
outlays  represent  the  aggregate  value  of  commodities 
and  services  absorbed  by  the  respective  segments  on 
both  investment  and  current  cost  accounts.  The  net 
total  outlays  represent  the  gross  total  outlays  minus 
the  amount  originating  within  the  segment  itself. 

Values  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  value  at  the  point  of 
production,  plus  transportation.  Transportation  costs 
are  charged  to  the  producing  industry  and  are  dis- 
tributed (with  few  excei)tions)  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
proportion  of  the  total  price. 

Wages  and  salaries  and  capital  and  entrepreneurial 
services  (interest  psiid,  divitlcnds  paid,  and  untlistrib- 
uted  profits)  are  shown  for  each  segment  in  rows  43a 
and  43b.  Wages  and  salaries  allocated  to  consumption 
constitute  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  services  to  the 
consumer.  Wages  and  salaries  that  are  undistributed 
include  the  incomes  of  persons  employed  in  trade  and 


finance    and    by   government,    as    well    as    unclassified 
industries. 

The  allocation  of  tiie  output  of  one  industry  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  procedure: 

Slatjghtkh  and  Meat  Packing 

(Includes  meat  packmg,  lard,  and  slaughtering; 
poultry  killing,  dressing,  and  packing  on  a  wholesale 
basis;  sausage,  meat  puddings,  headcheese,  etc.,  and 
sausage  casings;  and  shortenings  and  vegetable  cooking 
oils.) 

Allocation  Produc 

Agriculture All  fertilizors. 

Bread  and  bakery  prod-     Lard,    lard    substitutes,    and    other 
ucts.  shortening    (cost    data.    Census   of 

Manufactures). 

Slaughter  and  moat  i)aek-  Meats  purchased  (cost  data,  Census  of 
ing.  Manufaclures);      sausage      casings 

(total  produced  minus  exports) ; 
meats  used  in  sausage,  etc.,  industry 
(estimated  on  basis  of  cost  of 
materials,  taking  into  account  other 
known  major  cost  elements);  dressed 
poultry  sold  within  indu.stry  for 
further  processing  (estimated). 

Butter,  cheese,  etc Oleo  oil  and  stock  (production  data. 

Census  of  Manufaclures). 

Other  fniid  i)roducts Meats  u.sed  in  manufacture  of  meat 

products  (such  as  sliced  and  packed 
bacon,  dried  beef,  etc.)  in  the  food 
preparations  (not  elsewhere  classi- 
fied) industry  (estimated  on  basis  of 
cost  of  materials). 

Chemicals Stearin,  fertilizer  materials,  specified 

as  such;  grease  and  tallow,  includ- 
ing soap  stock;  and  an  estimated 
(from  cost  of  materials)  amount  for 
materials  used  in  the  grease  and 
tallow  (not  including  lubricating 
grease)  industry. 

Yarn  and  cloth Wool. 

Leather,  tanning —   Hides,  skins,  and  pelts. 

Consumption All  meat  products  not  elsewhere  dis- 
tributed; all  lard  not  elsewhere  dis- 
tributed; oleomargarine;  all  short- 
enings and  vegetable  cooking  oils 
not  elsewhere  distributed;  poultry 
products  ready  for  consumption; 
and  a  small  amount  of  soap  pro- 
duced W'ithin  this  group. 

I'ndistributed .   All  products  not  elsewhere  distributed 

(mainly  miscellaneous  unspecified 
products). 
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Canning  and  preserving 

Bread  and  bakery  products. 

Sugar,  glucose,  and  starch ,_ 

Liquors  and  beverages 

Tobacco  manufactures 

Slaughtering      and      meat 

3 

1 

f 

4 

{ 

1      -9 
f. 

5.5 

e.o 

6.4 
S.S 

1.8 
/.8 

1.8 

1.7 
I.S 

4.5 

14.0 
6.8 
3.0 

.5 

6 



b 

\ 

1 

; 

s 

.1 

2.0 
iS 
3.6 
S.S 
1.7 
1.7 

10  5 

10.4 

.1 
.S 

.2 

.S 

3.5 

6.0 



Other  food  industries 

1.2 

6.i 

10 

97.9 

Sll 



80.5 
SO. 6 
18.5 
f7.« 
.2 
.6 

16.8 
1.1 
49.9 
IB.S 
11.0 
10.  S 

1.1 

.« 

12.1 

8.5 

4.7 

IS.  8 

36  0 

SS.7 

Steel  works  and  rolling  mills. 

Other  iron  and  steel  and 
electric  manufacturers 

i      .8 
/    40 
f    ■*■'' 

?s 

.1 
.4 

.2 

i.O 

.2 

4.« 

(') 

(') 

.3 

1.8 

7.9 

n.i 

1.4 
7.6 

...... 

.S 

a 

14 

.1 
.5 

.7 
8.8 

.2 
I.S 

.1 
4.8 

.3 

.1 
.S 

.2 

.1 

.9 

Nonferrous  metal  mining — 

Smelting  and  refining 

Brass,  bronze,  copper,  etc., 
manufacturers 

\ 

.4 
■  4 

90.3 
4S.S 
57.2 

««. ; 

lb 

1.9 

.6 

2.0 

.« 

.1 

./ 

.8 

.5 

1.3 

I.S 

3.2 

f.» 

5.9 

.8 

.  7 
/.O 

10.2 

.8 

41.4 

4.0 

1.5 
.« 
.4 
./ 
.9 
.S 

2.7 
.5 

4.8 
.« 

2.1 
./ 

2.1 
.7 

1.2 
.3 

1.8 
.S 

6.0 

-.7 

.3 

.f 

9.3 

S.6 

2.9 

/•/ 

^:'2 
.1 

.5 
.« 
.2 

(•) 
.4 

(•) 
.5 
.S 

1.0 

.n 

3.0 
i.4 

50.8 

S8.0 

5.6 

S.S 

18 

.7 
.S 

.7 

19 

.5 
.1 

1.8 

...... 

.« 
.1 
./ 
.3 
■i 
.9 
.S 
.8 
.« 
.3 
.7 

"f 

C) 
.J 
.1 
.« 

.5 
I.S 
.2 
.1 

1.0 

e.i 

1.3 

S.S 

7.1 

6.8 

1.1 

i.O 

.6 

.8 

3.7 

S.9 

.2 

(•) 

.4 

./ 

1.2 

«.4 

.7 

;./ 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  -_ 
Refined  petroleum 

.1 
.i 

(*) 

(•) 
.5 
.S 

.3 
.6 

(•) 
.1 

.3 

.4 

".1 

.8 
.2 

;.o 

.1 

.2 
.7 
.5 

1.1 
.5 

(•) 
./ 
.2 
■  i 
.2 
.4 
.2 
.f 
.2 
./ 
.2 
.7 
1.5 
4.S 

,'i.6 
S.S 

80.1 

M.8 

4.2 

S.8 

.3 

.t 

1.7 

.« 

... 

1.2 

f 

(*) 
./ 
.1 

(*) 
.1 
.1 
.S 

.1 

.9 

.1 

Coal 

r> 

.1 

1.0 

.1 

.1 

40.9 

.2 

./ 

(•> 

23 

24 

.2 

^:>2 
.1 

2.y 

«.8 

...... 

.« 

.1 
.« 

.4 
./ 
.3 
.6 

.2 
.5 

J.  7 
.2 

«.S 
.1 
.7 

Electric  utilities 

1"; 

1  11.3 
1    10 
1  12.6 
I    «.5 

.3 
.« 

''}. 

-  -     - 

.1 

(•) 

.3 

2.9 
.3 

i.9 
.4 

1.7 

.2 

.7 

...... 

.2 
.* 

.5 
.6 

26 

Lumber  and  timber  prod- 
ucts  

yi 

28 

Other  wood  products 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Other  paper  products 

Printing  and  publishing 

.8 
.9 

29 

30 

31 

32 

.4 
.t 

.1 

.4 

•  4 

33 

Other  textile  products.- 



34 

35 



1.7 



36 

■ 

Other  leather  products 

Rubber  manufactures 

- 

37 

1.0 

38 

.7 

.f 
.5 
./ 
.8 

24.0 

«.« 
.8 
■  4 
.6 

39 

' 

4n 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

.2 

.1 

.2 

(•) 

.1 

.7 

.1 

.1 

.6         .1 

1.7 

I .4'       ./  ■     l.U  ■       .6'     1.x  '. '       .S  ■       .3'       .S  ■       .7  ■       .6'     I.S  ■         .i'     1.0-     1.7          .7'     S.S         .i'. '    S.6  ' 

1  .\rahic=percentages  of  the  net  totals  of  the  rows  (net  total  output) .  These  are  based  on  the  corresponding  actual  figures.  (Unit  =  1  percent)  .\sterisks  indicate  percentages 
of  less  than  tSv,  of  1  percent.  The  net  total  output  percentages  (column  4fii  sometimes  vary  from  100  percent,  because  for  checking  pm-pose«  they  were  derived  by  adding  all 
the  percentage  figures  (arable)  in  the  corresponding  row  (excluding  the  distribution  percentage  of  any  industry  to  itself;  e.  g.,  1  to  1,  2  to  2,  etc.). 
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1  percent) 
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o 
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i 

2 

s 

o 

c 
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SI 

S 

(4 

c 

_o 
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E 
3 
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0 

1 
3 

■c 

•s 
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0 

S 
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0 

1 
1 
0 

'A 

:3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

SO 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

30 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

1.0 
6.t 

0.5 

O.S 

0.2 

I.e 

6.1 
IS.S 

0.7 

11.8 

tt.S 

6.0 

«.o 

11.6 

1.9 

.2 

.; 
2.6 

.4 
1.4 

./ 
1.5 

.4 

6.7 

S.9 

1.5 

.S 

.!) 
.J 

1.7 
.1 

d 

s.o 

7.0 
16. 4 
13.3 
J0.« 
.2 

(•) 
17.0 

S.O 

6.4 

;.« 

3.5 

1.4 

1.8 

.7 

17.7 

/O.O 

4.2 

1.9 

6.0 

.4 

32.4 

6.3 
36.8 

1.0 
82.5 

I.I 
S8.9 

f.« 
68.3 
.8 
96.6 
.« 
981 

to 

82.7 
4.8 

89.2 
/.« 

93.2 
t.6 

....... 

(•) 
9.9 
1.9 

73.0 
4.8 

""9.3' 

.« 

7.1 

.t 

9.3 

.S 

39.0 

1.9 

29.1 

1.1 

12.0 

./ 

78.6 

.6 

51.4 

S.« 

29.3 

1.7 

.1 

(•) 

60.6 

).4 

6.1 

.; 

13.5 

.; 

26.1 

).; 

42.0 
S.I 

97.2 
6.6 

28.9 

.5 

6.6 

.; 

98.8 
1.6 

68.0 
.S 

46.3 
.8 

.M.5 
£.0 

37.6 
4.« 

2.6 
.5 
.6 
(•) 
6.9 
.1 
.9 
(•) 
6.4 
.1 

....... 

(•) 

3.7 

.S 

1.9 

(•) 

3.0 

./ 

.3 

(•) 

1.2 

(•) 

13.6 

.8 

36.1 

7.7 

13.7 

1.0 

9.0 

.1 

12.8 

.S 

19.8 

■  4 

1C.8 

.6 

4.1 

30.6 

1.7 

12.0 

.5 

14.1 

./ 

14.4 

.1 

35.6 

f.8 

33.9 

t.t 

31.6 

J./ 

33.6 

.9 

32.8 

.« 

79.6 

;.o 

73.0 

S.7 

10.8 

.9 

2.4 

.« 

42.7 

11.7 
./ 

"m.'s" 

./ 

18.2 

.4 

31.2 

I.S 
60.3 

6.B 

162.7 

e.s 

101.4 

.7 
100.0 

.3 
100.0 

.« 
101.8 

.s 
101.7 

..' 
100.  n 

.6 

110.  5 

1.6 

100.0 

.5 
106.0 

mo 
.; 

100.0 
.3 

118.6 

111.0 

6.1 

136.0 

S.S 

100.4 

.S 
167.2 

.6 
105.6 

.6 
107  1 

.9 
103.6 

.8 

104.2 

l.t 

100.6 

.9 
100.9 

.S 
101.7 

.t 

104.8 

1.8 

108.0 

1.6 

128.1 

1.0 

101.4 

.« 
122.3 

.6 
100.0 

.3 

114.6 

I.S 

115.4 

SI 

108.6 

1.6 

100.0 

S. 
100.4 

.S 
120.2 

.« 
101. 1 

./ 
102.0 

.4 
102.3 

.9 

100.0 

S.S 

99.8 

4.6 
100.0 

.8 
100.0 

.4 
100.0 

.7 
100.0 

■  4 
100.0 

.1 

100.0 

.« 

100.0 

1.6 

100.0 

.5 

100.0 

99:9 

./ 

99.9 

■  4 
100.0 

I.S 

99.8 

6.S 

100.0 

1.8 

99.9 

.S 

100.0 

.4 

100. 0 

.6 

100.0 

.9 

99.5 

.9 

99.6 

I.S 

99.8 

1.0 

100.2 

.t 

100.0 

.f 

99.7 

1.9 

100.3 

/.6 

100.2 

.9 

100.0 

.3 

99.9 

.6 

100.0 

.3 

99.9 

l.t 

99.7 

S.O 

100.0 

1.6 

99.9 

.3 

99.9 

.S 

100.0 

.4 

100.1 

./ 

99.9 

.5 

100.  I 

1.0 

100.0 

S.l 

■* 

.6 
.1 

\        r 

\       ■' 

}       0 

}       ^ 

1.7 
l.tf 

.6 
■  i 

3.2 

«.o 

}       « 

.3 

.5 

}       " 

|,0 

1" 

0.2 
(•) 
2.8 

I.S 
12.6 

to.s 

""6.6 

t.S 

13.5 

SI. 6 

\    !•> 

1    '- 

.1 

.s 

.4 

1.7 

.3 

.e 

.3 

.2 

.S 

.3 

1.4 

),3 

.1 

4.6 
10.  i 

(•) 

.3 
1.9 

.3 

t.S 

(•) 

.7 

.4 

1.8 

1.0 

.1 

•  4 

(•) 
.S 

.1 
l.t 

.1 
4-1 

.1 
l.t 

|,5 

.4 

.; 

5.3 

I.S 

.9 

.S 

4.1 

f.« 

.3 

.t 

.3 

.« 

1.7 

;./ 

8.5 

1.0 

1.3 

.« 

1.0 

/./ 

8.0 

7.i 

.6 

.S 

I    16 

.2 

.1 

.4 

.1 

.s 

.8 
.8 

"i'.i' 
1.1 

.6 

■  4 
.1 
./ 
.5 
.« 
.4 

■  4 

.6 

.J 

2.9 

.6 

66.2 

;e.s 

"i.i' 

•  4 

"V.3 

■  4 

""3.2' 
/.« 
12.9 
41 

}'' 

4.0 
.9 
.8 
.S 

1.1 
■  i 
.5 
.S 

6.8 

S.I 

"i.i' 
i.o 

|18 

.6 
J.« 

.1 

2:„^ 

(•) 

./ 

"■(•')"■ 
.1 
.4 
.« 

I    .9 

...... 

(•) 

(•) 

.1 

./ 

.« 

1.7 
.9 

.1 
■  i 
1.3 
7.fi 
2.2 
9.9 
4.3 
5.9 
1.7 

;.« 

.1 

.8 

1    20 

.« 

(•) 

11.5 

66.  S 

.9 

.« 

.1 
./ 
.3 
.S 

|21 

.1 

<% 

.2 
.9 

.1 

.t 



}22 
|23 

.4 

./ 
.4 
.6 
1.2 
1-4 

.2 
(•) 
1.3 
I.S 
5.6 

.2 

^:>2 

.S 

.2 

<•) 

.7 
I.S 

.1 

.; 

.8 
.« 

}24 

.9 

i.e 

.6 
.8 
1.8 
I.S 

(•) 

■  i 

.2 

.5 

.« 

28.1 

16.  S 

.2 

is.'i" 

1.4 
J.J 

.5 
f.O 

.4 
I.S 

.4 

.7 

.1 

.5 

(•) 
•  4 
.3 

1.9 

.1 

.4 

...... 

.« 
.5 
.7 

(•) 

.4 

...... 

.4 

.2 

.9 

.4 

/.J 

"i.r 

15.8 
4.« 

.1 
./ 

"8.2" 
t.t 

■"6."3" 

4.t 
7.7 
£.8 
2.  1 

.6 
2.4 

.« 
1.7 

.« 

.9 

.6 
4.0 
5.4 

.4 

.« 
2.7 

.S 
8.1 

.8 
1.2 

.t 
2.3 

.J 
6.9 
1.6 
4.8 

}26 
|26 

1.9 

.7 

}27 

.4 
.J 

1    28 

22.3 

28.8 
il.8 

26.0 

9.» 

6.2 

I.t 

14.6 

«.« 

.1 

.i 

1.9 

1.9 

.3 

.9" 
.5 

1    20 

]  ■' 

\    30 

1    31 

f 

.2 
.7 

.3 

1.4 

15.4 
16.0 

30.3 

s«.o 

8.6 

13!  8 

t.S 

2.3 

.J 

7.4 
55.5 

.6 

(•) 
.4 

2.4 
9.S 

.8 

|32 

4.S 
/.7 
1.1 
•  4 

.5 
./ 
.8 
./ 

6.5 
.7 

1.3 

s.o 

17.8 
SS.l 

1    3* 

.7 

...... 

.4 

"44.' 7" 

20.2 
19.  S 

...... 

} 
1  35 

1     J5 

]  36 

1.1 
i.i 

.3 
./ 

.1 

(•) 

.6 

.8 

.9 
.S 
.7 
.4 

1.5 

;.7 

(•) 

2.0 
/.9 

""2"3' 
t.t 

.1 
(•) 
4.7 

"""fs" 

.8 

38 

I 

^  39 

i 

.2 
.7 

3.3 

i.5 

.3 

.2 

.5 

.4 
*.7 

.2 

<:^. 

.2 

1    40 

'.'.:.'.'..'.'.'.. 

1 

Italics=percentages  of  the  net  totals  of  the  rows  (net  total  outlays=input).  These  arc  based  on  the  corresponding  actual  figures.  (Unit=l  percent.)  Asterisks  (*)  indicate 
percentages  of  less  than  ^^.^  of  1  percent.  The  net  total  outlays  i>ercentages  (row  46)  sometimes  vary  from  100  i)erceut,  because  for  checking  purposes  they  were  derived  by  adding 
all  the  percentage  figures  (italics)  in  the  corresponding  column  (excluding  the  distribution  percentiige  of  any  industry  from  itself;  e.  g.,  to  1  from  1,  to  2  from  2,  etc.). 
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Table  IA. — Quantitative  input  and  output  relations  in  the  economic  system 

(Unit= 
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5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

11 

15 
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18 

19 

20 

21 
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4? 

Transportation  (steam  raU- 
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f    11.1 

1    7.S 
!    1.0 
\      .S 

1.3 

e.o 

.8 
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.5 
5.7 

.3 
1.7 

""'."3' 
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.5 

i.3 

6.2 

S6.7 

.1 

(•) 

.6 

(•) 

2.1 
8.1 

1.4 
8.7 
1.3 
1.8 

.4 

t.l 

.2 

.7 

.1 
.3 
8.1 

2S.8 

1.4 
S9.7 

.2 

1.8 
.5 

3.3 
8.9 
1.8 
«.8 

1.5 
.8 
.4 
.« 

2.9 
4.5 

.3 

.2 

/.; 
2.9 

15.1 

.1 

.3 

1.6 

S.i 

4.2 

11.7 

.5 

.4 

l.S 

5.4 

11. s 

1.9 
3.0 

Wages  and  salaries 

Capital  and  entrepreneurial 
services. 

43b 

4^r 

1    9.3 

{67. i 

.2 
9.0 

.3 

11. 1 

.7 
SO.S 

.1 

.2 

.4 
;9.5 

.4 
9.0 

.2 

/;.7 

.5 
19.8 

.2 

Sff.S 

.1 

70.  s 

1.5 
SS.8 

7.8 

1.9 

31.9 

.4 

«0.7 

.1 
/0.9 

.4 

15.  i 

1.4 
UO 

.7 

25.3 

.9 
10. 1 

Undistributed: 

Other- - -,- 

Total 

Gross  total  outlays 
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\    5.0 
!    6.1 
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/    4.4 
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.7 

.8 
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.5 

es.7 
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.4 
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.7 
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.7 
99.9 

.6 
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.3 

.4 
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.2 

.  1 
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.1 

99.9 

1.6 

SO.S 
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100.0 

.6 

99.9 

1.5 

1.6 
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1.6 
99.8 

.2 

.5 
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.5 
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.7 
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.8 

/oo. ; 

.2 

£5.0 

.1 

roo.o 

.1 

100.0 

.4 

iS.S 

.3 

roo.o 

.4 

99.9 

1.7 

i6.5 
1.5 

1.4 

m.o 

8.1 

31. 0 
6.4 

110.3 
5.5 

100.0 

2.3 

86.7 

2.3 

!33.7 

1.9 

99.9 

.2 
/9.7 

100.  i 

.2 

100.0 

.5 
25.  .5 

.6 
JJ6.  / 

.4 
100.0 

.5 

19.0 

.5 

105.3 

.6 

99.9 

1.4 
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3,890 
3,588 

614 
614 

536 
534 

1,193 
998 

271 

268 

1,198 
1,170 

2,370 
2,  319 

7.219 

7.  219 

7.272 
7,272 

5.2:!0 
5,230 

75.646 
61,  493 

54,075 
54,  075 

251,502 

224"2S6" 

45 
46 

APPENDIX   18.— SUPPORTING  STATISTICS  AND  METHODS  OF 
DERIVING   CERTAIN  TABLES  AND  CHARTS  IN  THE  REPORT^ 


The  purpose  of  this  appendix  is  to  present  in  one 
convenient  place  the  data,  sources,  and  description  of 
the  methods  used  in  deriv-ing  the  data  supporting 
certam  tables  and  charts  presented  in  the  body  of  the 
report.  In  some  cases  the  materials  given  in  the  text 
required  extensive  discussion  and  supportmg  statistics, 
and  in  such  cases  a  separate  appendix  was  "written  to 
cover  them.  In  other  cases  a  single  reference  was 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  source.  The  cases  requiring 
more  than  a  reference  but  not  justifying  a  separate 
appendix  are  brought  together  in  this  appendix.  The 
order  of  the  materials  corresponds  to  the  order  in  which 
they  are  discussed  in  the  text. 

1.  Estimate  of  the  Amount  of 
Food  Stored  in  New  York  City 

In  chapter  I  an  estimate  is  given  of  the  food  supply 
in  the  metropoUtan  area  of  New  York.  A  conditional 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  food  stored  in  New  York 
City  may  be  made  for  the  end  of  the  year  1929  from 
data  pubhshed  bj^  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The 
estimate  was  made  as  follows:  Total  sales  by  retail 
stores  "m  the  food  group"  and  for  the  classification 
"restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  eatuig  places"  were  added 
to  sales  by  wholesalers  in  the  same  classification  to 
ultimate  consumers  at  regidar  retail  prices.  The  figures 
are  shown  in  table  I. 

Table  I. — Retail  sales  of  food  in  Xew  York  City  for  the  year  1929 

(Millions  of  dollarsl 

By  retailers: 

Food  group  (not  elsewhere  classified) SI,  062.  3 

Restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  eating  places 34.5.  4 

By  wholesaleis  (at  retail  prices): 

Food  group  (not  elsewhere  classified) 12.  8 

Groceries  an  d  food  specialties 6.  4 

Total  retail  sales  of  food 1,  426.  9 

Source:  Fifteenth  Census  ol  the  United  States,  wholesale  figures  from  Vol,  II.  WTio/f- 
ittte  Distribution,  p.  1007,  et.  seq.;  retail  figures  from  Vol.  I,  Hetail  Distribution,  part  S, 
p.  215,  et.  seq. 

From  the  same  source,  estunates  of  value  of  stocks 
on  hand  were  made,  value  of  wholesalers'  stocks  were 
marked  up  10  percent  and  added  to  value  of  retailers' 
stocks;  this  total  was  then  marked  up  20  percent  in 
order  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  stocks  in  terms 
of  consumers'  prices.  Computations  are  shown  in 
table  II. 

'  .\ppendix  18  was  prepared  by  Louis  J.  ParadLso,  assisted  by  Grace  W.  Knott, 
Paul  H.  Fischer,  Ezra  Glaser  and  James  .Arnold;  Marion  Tolles  also  assisted  in  the 
preliminary  research  in  connection  with  section  5  on  wealth. 
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Table   II. — Value    of    stocks    of  food    in    New    York    City    on 
December  31,  1929 

[Millions  of  dollars] 
Wholesaler's  stocks: 

Food  product*  not  elsewhere  classified S33.  3 

Groceries  and  food  specialties 93.  2 

Total  at  cost  to  wholesaler 126.  5 

Plus  10-percent  mark-up  ' 12.  7 

Wholesaler's  stocks  at  prices  to  retaUers $139.  2 

Retailer's  stocks: 

Food  gioup 46.  5 

Restaurants,  cafeterias,  and  eating  places 4.  6 

Total  at  cost  to  retailer 51.  1 

Total  stocks 190.  3 

Plus  20-percent  mark-up  ' 38.  1 

Total  food  stocks  at  prices  to  consumers 228.  4 

1  These  percentages  are  rough  estimates  covering  sales  of  all  foods  assuming  all 
sales  went  through  food  stores  rather  than  restaurants.  They  are  in  agreement  with 
the  preliminary  estimates  obtained  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  investigations 
into  average  wholesale  and  retail  mark-up  in  New  York  City. 

Source:  Fiftetnth  Census  of  the  United  States,  wholesale  flgiu^es  from  Vol.  II,  Whole 
sate  Distribution,  p.  1007,  et.  seq.;  retail  figtires  from  \'ol.  I,  Retail  Distribution,  part 
3,  p.  215,  et.  seq. 

Total  sales  for  the  year  1929  were  1,426.9  miUions  of 
dollars,  and  the  value  of  food  stocks  at  prices  to  con- 
sumers held  at  the  end  of  the  year  were,  rougldy,  228.4 
millions  of  dollars.  Thus,  16  percent  of  the  year's 
sales  were  held  m  stocks  at  the  date  the  survej'  was  made. 
Tliis  is  equivalent  to  about  58  days'  or  appro.ximately 
2  months'  supply  of  food  on  hand. 

Approximately  the  same  result  was  obtamed  by  mak- 
ing use  of  the  findmgs  of  a  report  by  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  called  Food  Supply  of  the  Port  of  New 
York  District  for  the  metropolitan  district  m  1922. 
The  length  of  tune  of  the  supply  for  the  various  items 
of  food  given  in  this  report  varied  from  meat,  of  which 
there  was  only  a  week's  supply  in  storage,  to  eggs,  of 
which  there  was  at  most  a  3  months'  supply.  On  the 
average,  it  was  foimd  by  a  study  of  the  detailed  items 
that  a  45  days'  supply  of  food  was  on  hand  in  the  New 
York  metropohtan  district  in  1922. 

The  estimate  of  a  2  months'  supply  is  a  conservative 
one  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  great  varia- 
tion m  the  supply  of  specific  food  items.  Milk  is  sliipped 
in  daily  and  fresh  eggs  and  meat  at  short  intervals. 
Canned  goods  and  packaged  fancy  groceries  on  the 
other  hand  might  be  stored  in  wholesalers'  ware- 
houses for  long  periods.  Furthermore,  the  supply  of 
some  specific  commodities  varies  greatly  with  the  season 
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of  the  year,  so  that  the  estimate  of  the  food  supply  on 
hand  would  be  different  for  the  different  months  of  the 
year. 

2.  Loss  in  Potential  Real  National  Income 
Due  to  Depression  Unemployment  of  Men 
and  Machines,  1930-37 

In  chart  1  i>f  ihapter  1,  real  national  income  produced 
in  the  Uiiiteil  States  is  shown  for  the  years  of  tlie  period 
1920  to  1937.  The  line  showing  potential  real  national 
income  was  obtained  by  connectinti;  with  a  roinp(nind 
interest  curve  the  average  retd  national  income  pro- 
duced for  the  years  of  the  period  1923-29  (this  average 
being  centered  at  1926)  with  an  estimated  real  national 
income  that  could  have  been  expected  hi  1938  at  practi- 
cal full  employment.  For  the  purposes  of  tliis  chart, 
practical  full  employment  m  1938  was  assumed  to  cor- 
respond to  a  residual  unemployment  of  2  millions,  using 
an  estimated  labor  force  in  1938  of  54.5  millions.^  The 
estimated  potential  real  national  income  in  1938  cor- 
responding to  practical  full  employment  is  103.2  billions 
of  1929  dollars.  This  figure  was  derived  from  total 
employment  calculated  at  different  assumed  levels  of 
consumer  income  shown  in  table  II  of  the  report 
Patterns  of  Resource  Use,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee. The  index  of  industrial  production  correspond- 
ing to  a  residual  unemi)loyment  of  2  miUions  was 
interpolated  from  table  II  of  the  Pattern  report  to  be 
approximately  147.  The  real  national  income  produced 
corresponiling  to  the  index  of  industrial  production  of 
147  was  calculated  from  the  following  relationsliip: 

National  income  produced=  1.608  (1.0064)  ye"-"o»ix 
(Billions  of  1929  dollars) 

(industrial  production)  o.8226_ 

(1923-25  =  100) 

This  relationship  was  derived  by  the  method  of  least 
squares,  using  the  logarithmic  form,  from  the  data  on 
real  national  income  given  in  the  table  below  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  production 
for  the  years  of  the  i)eriod  1921  to  1937.  The  average 
percent  residual  ^  for  the  years  of  the  entire  period  is  1 .4 
percent,  thus  indicating  a  fairly  close  relationship 
between  real  national  income  produced  and  industrial 
production. 

The  curve  representing  potential  real  national  in- 
come, obtained  by  connecting  the  1923-29  potential 
real  national  income  with  the  calculated  1938  potential 
real  national  income,  is  given  by  the  following  compound 
interest  formula: 


National  income  produced  = 
(Billions  of  1929  dollars) 


7.3.1  (1.029)  y'"-i»=». 


'  This  estimate  is  based  on  a  projection  of  unpublisbed  data  on  labor  fortv  estimated 
by  the  National  Research  Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  For  the 
data  on  labor  force,  see  Patterns  of  Besource  Use,  National  Resom-ces  Committee,  1938, 
appendix  2,  table  I. 

3  The  difference  between  real  national  income  as  calculated  from  the  formula  and 
the  actual  expressed  as  a  percent  of  the  calculated  values. 


Table  III  gives  the  data  on  real  national  income 
produced  and  the  estmiated  loss  in  income  due  to  depres- 
sion unemployment  of  men  and  machines. 

Table  III. — Loss  in  potential  real   national  income  due  to  de- 
pression unemployment  of  men  and  machines,  1930-S7 


Year 

National 
income 
produced  ' 
(billions 
of  current 
dollars) 

« 

Price  of 

goods  ' 

(1929=100) 

Real 

national 

income 

produced 

Potential 

real 
national 
income ' 

Loss  due  to 
depression 
unemploy- 
ment of 
men  and 
machines « 

(Billions  of  1929  dollars) 

1919                   

67.5 
08. 1 
60.7 

74;  9 
73.8 
77.6 
81.1 
68.3 
.53.8 
40.0 
42.3 
SO.  1 
55.2 
63.5 
69.8 

Ml.  5 
118.1 
103,9 

Inj,  0 
102.7 
100.9 
99.8 
100.0 
97.3 
89.0 
80.4 
76.6 
79.8 
81.1 
82.8 
86.2 

65.9 
57.7 

48.8 

.1,1 
72.9 
73.1 
77.8 
81.1 
70.2 
60.1 
49.  H 
55.2 
62.8 
67.5 
76.7 
81.0 

1920 

61.0 
63.0 
65.2 
07.0 

68.9 
71.0 
73.1 
75.  2 
77.4 
79.8 
82,0 

Kt    ,-. 

^',|  ,'> 
92.3 
94.9 
97.7 
100.5 

19''1 

l't22 

1923          

1924 

1926 

192S 

IWJO. 
19.11 

11.8 
24.1 

37.1 

34.3 

1934 

29.5 

1935 

27.4 

1936               

21.0 

1937 

19.5 

Total  loss'. 


204.7 


'  From  1919-28  based  on  national  income  as  given  in  XalionnI  Income  and  Capital 
I'oTmatwn,  National  Bureau  (if  Kconomic  Kesearcli,  i>.  8.  This  wjls  made  cnmparable 
(()  Tlie  Department  of  Comniorce  e.stimates  f^iven  in  Sumy  of  Current  liuMnens, 
June  rJls)  of  national  income  produced  by  ndjiisling  for  net  imputed  rent,  net  govern- 
ment savings,  depreciation,  and  changes  in  inventory. 

!  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  RnlUtinBS:  figures  for  later  years  fur- 
nished by  the  Bureau:  based  on  prices  of  capital  goods  weighted  by  1  and  Bureau 
of  LaborStatisttics  cost  of  living  index  weighted  by  9. 

»  Based  on  the  following  compound  interest  curve  obtained  from  the  average  of 
real  national  income  produced  for  the  years  of  the  period  1923-29  (centered  at  1926) 
and  the  estimate  of  potential  national  income  in  1938  of  103.2  billions  of  1929  dollars 
associated  with  a  residual  unemployment  of  2  millions— see  text  for  basis  of  calcula- 
tion. 

*  Potential  real  national  income  less  actual  real  national  income  produced. 

'  Due  to  depression  unemplo^^nent  of  men  and  machines.  1930-37. 

3.  Major  Items  of  Social  Expenditures,  1935 

The  major  items  of  social  expenditures  sho\«i  in 
chapter  II,  table  IV,  are  as  follows: 

The  figures  for  Federal  Government  expenditures 
were  derived  from  the  1938  Budget  of  the  United  States 
(data  for  1935-36).  These  expenditures  were  allocated 
to  the  functional  break-downi  given  below,  exchuUng  the 
items  wliich  did  not  fall  uito  the  categories  used. 

The  figures  for  State  governments  were  derived  by 
the  use  of  estimates  in  the  report  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund,  Studies  in  Current  Tax  Problems,  1937, 
showing  expenditures  for  certain  functions  for  1935-36. 
A  large  item  "other"  was  allocated  among  the  remain- 
ing functions  on  the  basis  of  the  ratios  existing  in  1932 
as  shown  in  the  Census  report,  Financial  Statistics  of 
States  and  Local  Governments,  1932. 

The  figures  for  local  governments  were  derived  by 
ai)plying  to  the  1932  data  for  all  local  governments  the 
percent  changes  from  1932  to  1936  shown  bi  various 
ex-penditures  of  39  large  cities.  The  trend  for  these  39 
cities  showed  the  same  relationship  as  shown  for  94 
cities  between    1932   and    1935.     Reports   on   the   94 
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cities  cover  approximately  60  percent  of  all  local  gov- 
ernments. The  figures  on  local  government  expendi- 
tures are  probably  too  low. 

The  following  are  the  categories  and  sources  used: 

1.  Education — Lucludes  expenditures  for  all  schools, 
including  books  and  supphes;  and  the  promotion  of 
education.  The  figiu-e  for  private  agencies'  contribu- 
tion to  education  represents  the  income  received  from 
endowments  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  as  re- 
ported by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  the  school 
year  1935-36.  Private  and  parochial  schools  are  not 
included.  Individual  expenditures  are  the  total  ex- 
penditures of  families  and  single  individuals  for  educa- 
tion as  shown  in  the  National  Resources  Committee 
report,  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Health  and  sanitation — includes  expenditures  for 
prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases;  medical  and 
dental  work  for  school  children;  food  regulation;  sani- 
tary inspection;  and  disposal  plants.  Indi\ndual  ex- 
penditures are  the  total  expenditures  of  famihes  and 
single  individuals  for  medical  care  as  shown  in  the 
National  Resources  Committee  report,  Consumer  Ex- 
penditures in  the  United  States. 

3.  Recreation — includes  expenditures  for  all  recrea- 
tional facilities,  including  parks,  playgrounds,  museums, 
including  projects  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion in  these  fields.  Individual  expenditures  are  the 
total  expenditures  of  famiUes  and  single  indi%'iduals 
for  recreation  as  shown  in  the  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee report,  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United 
States. 

4.  Reading — includes  expenditures  for  all  Ubraries  for 
use  of  the  public;  also  payments  to  private  hbrary  asso- 
ciations. Private  agencies'  contribution  was  derived  as 
follows:  The  latest  figm-e  for  total  amount  of  endow- 
ments from  individuals  to  hbraries  is  for  1929.  The 
Bureau  of  Library  Service  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  furnished  the  figure  of  $95,820,560  as  the 
amount  of  permanent  endowment  funds.  A  weighted 
yield  on  Treasury,  municipal  and  corporate  bonds  in 
1935  was  calculated  and  appUed  to  the  amount  of  per- 
manent endowments.  Indi\"idual  expenditiires  repre- 
sent the  amount  of  total  e.xpenditures  made  by  famdies 
and  single  individuals  for  reading  as  sho^vn  by  the  Na- 
tional Resources  Committee  report.  Consumer  Expendi- 
tures in  the  United  States. 

5.  Highways — includes  all  expenditures  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  public  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  as 
reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Pubhc  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agricultare. 

6.  Charities,  hospitals  and  corrections — includes  ad- 
ministrative expenses  for  super\asion  of  relief  and  of 
institutions;  expenditures  for  general  hospitals  main- 
tained by  Federal,  State,  and  local  Governments  (ex- 
cluding those  for  care  of  msane  and  feeble-minded)  and 


probation  boards.  This  does  not  include  payments  to 
persons  on  reUef  or  living  expenses  of  persons  in  institu- 
tions. Private  agencies'  contribution  was  derived  as 
follows:  The  Final  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Costs 
of  Medical  Care,  1932,  showed  the  soiu-ce  of  fmads  for 
hospitals  in  1929  which  included  an  item  of  54  miUion 
dollars  derived  from  philanthropy.  To  this  figure  was 
added  an  estimated  sum  of  65  million  dollars  as  con- 
tributions made  through  private  relief  agencies.  Ac- 
cording to  a  report  of  the  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion, Trends  in  Relief  Expenditures,  1910-1935,  the 
total  amoimt  of  public  relief  in  1935  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately 2,300  million  dollars.  The  ratio  of  private 
relief  to  public  reUef  in  120  urban  areas  was  2  percent 
and  in  385  rural  towTis,  4  percent.  Weighting  these 
ratios  according  to  total  popidation  in  urban  and  rural 
areas,  a  ratio  of  2.9  percent  was  derived  and  apphed 
to  the  total  public  expenditures.  This  figure  for  private 
agencies  includes  payments  made  to  clients. 

7.  Interest  payments — moludes  expenditures  for  in- 
terest payments  on  outstanding  debt. 

8.  Churches — This  figure  represents  the  amount  of 
gifts  made  by  families  and  single  individuals  to  churches 
in  1935-36,  based  on  data  from  the  National  Resources 
Committee  report.  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United 
States.  Part  of  the  expenditures  made  by  churches 
from  these  fimds  go  to  foreign  missions.  In  addition 
to  these  funds  churches  derive  income  from  endo^\^nents 
and  real  estate  holdings.  No  data  were  available  to 
permit  an  estimate  of  these  amounts.  It  has  been 
assumed  that  these  two  figures  roughly  offset  one 
another.  Part  of  contributions  to  churches  go  to  sup- 
port of  schools  and  could  properly  be  included  imder 
education. 

4.  Amount  and  Proportion  of  Goods 
and  Services  by  Degree 
of  Durability,  1919-35 

In  chart  IX  of  chapter  II  and  in  subsequent  chapters 
the  values  of  goods  and  services  are  presented  by  years 
according  to  the  degree  of  durability.  The  data  on 
the  value  of  goods  were  obtamed  directly  from  Kuz- 
uets,  Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Formation.  The 
value  of  services  was  derived  by  the  National  Resources 
Committee.  In  this  section  a  description  of  the  method 
used  for  deriving  the  service  series  is  given  and  a  table 
is  presented  of  the  amount  and  proportion  of  goods  and 
services  by  degree  of  durability. 

The  series  on  value  of  services  was  derived  by  esti- 
mating the  value  of  services  in  cm-rent  dollars  and 
deflating  the  residting  series  by  a  price  inde.x  for  serv- 
ices. The  value  of  services  in  current  dollars  was 
computed  from  seven  component  series  and  the  price 
index  for  services  was  calculated  from  a  weighted 
average  of  seven  price  indexes. 
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The  following  series  were  used  as  components  of  the 
services  series: 

The  first  series  consists  of  income  produced  by  the 
segments  included  in  the  services  to  the  consumer. 
These  include  private  education,  personal  service,  pro- 
fessional service,  recreation  and  amusement,  domestic 
service,  and  miscellaneous  consumer  services.  Tiie 
data  for  income  produced  for  the  years  of  the  period 
1929-37  were  obtained  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Income  Section.  For  the  years  of 
the  period  1919-29,  income  originating  from  services 
was  obtained  from  Kuznets,  National  Income  and 
Capital  Formation,  1919-35,  ])iige  67.  These  data 
were  adjusted  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  series 
by  the  ratio  of  the  two  series  in  1929. 

The  second  series  consists  of  income  from  residential 
telephone  service.  The  data  for  the  years  of  the  period 
1926-36  were  derived  from  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission,  Third  Annual  Report,  and  represent 
all  types  of  operating  income.  For  tlie  period  1935-36, 
61.3  percent  of  total  operating  revenue  was  from  resi- 
dential telephones.  This  peicentage  was  assumed  to 
bold  for  earlier  years.  The  data  for  the  years  of  the 
period  1919-25  were  obtained  by  linear  extrapolation 
along  a  trend  line. 

The  third  series  is  income  from  residential  electric 
power  service.  This  series  was  calculated  by  multiply- 
ing the  rate  per  kilowatt-hour  by  total  kilowatt-hours 
utilized  by  resitlential  consumers.  Rates  per  Idlowatt- 
liour  were  computed  from  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, Trends  in  Reside7}tial  Rates,  1924-36.  Rates 
for  25,  100,  and  250  kilowatt-liours  were  given  weights 
of  7,  2,  and  1 ,  respectively,  these  weights  being  based  on 
the  relative  importance  of  the  qiumtities  consumed. 
The  data  for  the  j-ears  1919-23  were  obtained  by 
linear  extrapolation  along  a  trend  line.  The  data  for  the 
years  of  the  period  1926-36  on  total  kilowatt-hours 
consumed  were  obtained  from  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  Statistical  Bulletin,  No.  4,  New  York,  1937. 
For  the  other  years  the  data  were  based  on  Moody's 
Public  Utilities  and  quoted  from  the  EUctrical  World. 

The  fourth  series  is  railway  passenger  revenue. 
Data  were  obtained  from  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States, 
1936.  Data  for  the  year  1936  were  obtained  from 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  monthly  statement. 
Revenue  Traffic  Statistics  of  Class  I  Railways,  December 
1936. 

The  fifth  item  is  motor-bus  revenue.  The  data  for 
the  years  1927-36  were  derived  from  Bus  Transporta- 
tion; the  data  for  the  years  1919-26  were  obtained  by 
linear  extrapolation  along  a  trend  line. 

The  sixth  series  is  electric-railways  revenue.  This 
was  computed  from  average  fare  (described  below) 
multiplied  by  the  nimiber  of  passengers.     The  source 


for  number  of  passengers  for  the  years  1917,  1922,  1927, 
and  1932  is  the  census  of  Street  Railways  and  for  the 
intermediate  years  the  source  is  the  American  Transit 
Association.  These  data  are  reported  in  Moody's 
Public  Utilities. 

The  last  series  is  revenue  from  private  first-class  mail. 
These  data  were  obtained  from  the  Stati>'t!cal  Abstract 
of  the  United  States  and  based  on  the  annual  reports  of 
the  Postmaster  General. 

The  above  seven  series  were  summated  and  the  re- 
sulting series  was  deflated  by  a  price  index  for  services 
which  was  constructed  from  the  following  component 
series:  (1 )  Index  of  ])rice  of  services  to  the  consumer,  (2) 
residential  telej)hone  rates,  (3)  residential  electric  j)Ower 
rates,  (4)  railroad  passenger  rates,  (5)  motor  bus  rates, 
(6)  electric  railway  rates,  and  (7)  first-class  mail  rates. 
These  various  indexes  of  price  were  weighted  by  the 
following  weights:  9722,  714,  600,  876,  350,  1149,  and 
627,  respectively.  These  weights  were  based  on  the 
relative  values  of  the  various  service  items  in  1929. 

The  following  is  the  description  of  sources  and  meth- 
ods used  for  getting  the  price  series: 

The  index  of  price  of  services  to  the  consumer  is 
represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  cost  of 
living  for  "miscellaneous,"  as  reported  in  Starulard  Sta- 
tistics, for  the  years  of  the  period  1920-36.  This  series 
includes  the  cost  of  such  items  as  reading  materials, 
tobacco,  organization  dues,  medical  care,  car  fare, 
drugs,  toilet  articles,  etc.,  but  it  excludes  food,  clothing, 
housing,  fuel  and  lighting,  and  house  furnishings.  For 
the  year  1919,  the  index  was  estimated  from  the  percent 
change  showii  in  the  two  years  1919  and  1920  by  the 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board's  index  of  sun- 
dries, as  reported  in  Standard  Statistics,  which  is  a 
component  of  the  cost  of  living  index  computed  by 
that  organization. 

Residential  telephone  rates  were  computed  from  data 
comi)iled  by  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion for  the  years  of  the  period  1926-36.''  For  the 
years  of  the  period  1919-25  the  series  was  obtained  by 
linear  extrajjolation  along  a  trend  line. 

Residential  electric  power  rates,  railroad  passenger 
rates,  and  motorbus  rates  were  obtained  from  the  same 
sources  as  the  revenue  scries  for  the  corresponding  items. 
Residential  electric  power  rates  and  motorbus  rates 
were  extrapolated  along  trend  lines  for  those  years  for 
which  data  were  not  available. 

Electric  railway  rates  consist  of  an  imweight«d 
average  of  monthly  cash  fares  for  street  railways  or  bus 
service  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more  population.  The 
number  of  cities  was  not  constant — 320  cities  in  1932 
and  268  cities  in  1936.  These  data  were  compiled  by 
the  American  Transit  Association,  formerly  the  Ameri- 
can Street  Railway  Association,  and  published  in  the 

<  Sec  appendix  IV,  table  V.  of  this  report. 
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armual  supplement  of  the  Survey  of  Current  Business, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

Finally,  the  index  of  first-class  mail  rates  covers  local 
letters,  nonlocal  letters,  and  private  cards,  weighted  by 
value  in  1929  as  follows:  103,  258,  and  3,  respectively. 
Data  are  published  in  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  States  and  from  annual  reports  of  the  Post- 
master General. 

Table  IV  gives  the  value  and  price  of  services  result- 
ing from  the  procedure  described  above: 

Table  IV. — Vahie  of  services,  1919-36 


Value  in 

Price 
ofserv- 

Value  in  ! 

Value  in 

Price 
ofserv- 

Value  in 

1929 

Year 

current 

1929 

■iear 

dollars 

dollars 

dollars 

(1929= 
100) 

dollars 

(millions) 

100) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

(millions) 

1919 

8,565 

90.1 

9,506 

1928 

13,  475 

99.5 

13,543 

1920 - 

9,464 

98.9 

9,569 

1929 

14,  038 

100.0 

14,038 

1921 

8,868 

99.6 

8.894 

1930 

13,044 

100.7 

12,953 

1922 

9.8S7 

97.9 

10,  099 

1931...... 

11,268 

99.2 

11.358 

1923 

10,780 

97.6 

11.045 

1932 

9,072 

97.9 

9,266 

1924 

11,407 

98.0 

11,  639 

1933 

8,509 

95.9 

8.872 

1925 

12,  194 

98.6 

12,  367 

1934 

9,403 

95.0 

9,898 

1926 

12,  895 

99.2 

12,  999 

1935 

10,  162 

95.1 

10, 686 

1927 

12. 828 

99.0 

12,957 

1936 

11, 187 

94.5 

11,838 

Source:  See  description  of  method  given  above. 

The  amoxmt  and  proportion  of  goods  and  services  by 
degree  of  durability  are  presented  in  table  V. 

Table  V. — Amount  and  proportion  of  goods  and  services  by  degree 
of  durability  1919-35 

(In  millions  of  1929  dollars] 


Year 

Public 
works 

Busi- 
ness 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

Pro- 
ducers, 
durable 

Con- 
stmiers, 
durable 

Semi- 
durable 

Non- 
durable 

Serv- 
ices 

Total 

1919 

1920. - 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 — 

1932 

1933 

1934... 

1935 

1,439 
1,275 
1,719 
2,020 
1,666 
2,022 
2,347 
2,306 
2,641 
2,871 
2,928 
3.120 
2.899 
2,440 
2,222 
2.950 
2,963 

2,776 
2,476 
2.221 
2,973 
3,186 
3,408 
4.027 
4,325 
4,467 
4,391 
4,581 
3.884 
2.481 
1.332 
1,166 
1,403 
1,741 

4,633 

4,735 
3,303 
3.858 
5,058 
4,838 
5,368 
5,761 
5,993 
6.083 
6.891 
5.791 
4.012 
2.601 
2,779 
3,714 
4,312 

5,821 
5,707 
4,580 
5,819 
7,522 
7,873 
8.817 
9.752 
9.364 
9.555 
9.894 
7,875 
6,577 
4,704 
4.645 
5.259 
6,766 

7,699 
6,616 
7,907 
8,964 
9,861 
9.173 
10.  145 
10,212 
11,502 
11.513 
12.  135 
10.  892 
10,716 
9,742 
8.872 
9.206 
10.  176 

20.030 
21. 143 
22.061 

22,  827 

23,  732 
25.  576 

25.  438 

26.  635 
27, 164 

27.  168 
28. 488 
27,970 
26.  690 

26.  342 

27.  326 
26.  920 
26,  215 

9.506 
9.569 
8.894 
10.  099 
11.045 
11.639 
12.367 
12.  999 
12.  967 
13,543 
14. 038 
12.953 
11,358 
9.266 
8.872 
9.898 
in,  686 

51,804 
51,  521 
50.  675 
56.  6.60 
62. 070 
64.629 
68.  609 

71.  990 
74. 088 
76. 112 
78.955 

72,  485 
64,  733 
56,  427 
55,881 
59.  3.50 
62,  849 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


1919. 
1920- 
1921. 
1922. 
1923. 
1924. 
1926. 
1926. 
1927. 
1928. 
1929. 
1930. 
1931. 
1932- 
1933. 
1934. 
1935- . 


2.8 

6.4 

8,9 

11.2 

14,7 

38.7 

18,3 

2.6 

4,8 

9.2 

11.1 

12,8 

41,0 

18.6 

3.4 

4.4 

6,5 

9.0 

16,6 

43,5 

17,6 

3.6 

5,3 

6.8 

10.3 

16,8 

40,3 

17,9 

2,7 

5,1 

8.1 

12.1 

15,9 

38,3 

17.8 

3.1 

5,3 

7.5 

12.2 

14.2 

39,7 

18.0 

3.4 

5,9 

7.8 

12.9 

14,8 

37,1 

18.1 

3,2 

6,0 

8.0 

13.5 

14.2 

37,0 

18.1 

3.6 

6,0 

8.1 

12.6 

15.5 

36,7 

17.6 

3.8 

5.8 

8.1 

12,7 

15,3 

36.3 

18,0 

3.7 

5.8 

8.7 

12,6 

15,4 

36.1 

17,8 

4.3 

6.4 

8.0 

10,9 

15.0 

38.5 

17.9 

4,6 

3.8 

6.2 

10.2 

16.6 

41,2 

17,5 

4,3 

2,4 

4.6 

8,3 

17.3 

46,7 

16.4 

4,0 

2,1 

5.0 

8,3 

16,9 

48.8 

15.9 

5.0 

2,4 

6.3 

8  9 

15.5 

45.3 

16.6 

4,7 

2,8 

6.9 

10,7 

16,2 

41,7 

17,0 

loao 

100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
lOO,  0 
100.0 


Source:  Kuznet^.  Simon,  Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Formation,  table  VIII-2, 
for  all  items  except  services  which  are  estimated  by  National  Resources  Committee 
and  described  above. 


5.  Estimates  of  National  Wealth  by 
Major  Segments  of  the  Economy,  1935 

In  chapters  III  and  V  several  tables  and  charts  are 
given  which  are  based  on  estimates  of  national  wealth 
for  1935. 

In  this  section  a  brief  description  is  given  of  the 
methods  used,  (1)  in  estimating  total  national  wealth 
and  the  wealth  attached  to  major  segments  of  the 
economy,  and  (2)  in  estimating  the  value  of  buildings 
and  equipment.  For  purposes  of  this  report  the  na- 
tional wealth  is  measured  by  the  value  of  land,  build- 
ings, equipment,  and  inventories. 

It  is  to  be  emphasized  that  these  estimates  arc  ertremely 
crude  and  should  be  used  with  utmost  caution.  They  do 
not  represent  an  effort  to  make  precise  estimates,  only 
efforts  to  give  crude  appro.ximations,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
make  a  rough  comparison  between  the  relative  magni- 
tude of  the  wealth  employed  or  controlled  in  different 
segments. 

The  estimate  of  total  national  wealth  was  derived 
by  estimating  the  wealth  of  the  major  segments  of  the 
economy.  A  brief  description  of  the  methods  used  for 
estimating  the  wealth  of  each  segment  considered 
follows. 

The  estunate  of  wealth  held  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  derived  by  adding  to  the  Federal  gold  hold- 
ings in  1935  the  amount  of  Federal  Government  wealth, 
exclusive  of  gold,  as  estimated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  1922,  plus  the  expenditures  for  plant 
and  equipment,  repairs  and  alterations,  lands  and  struc- 
tures and  parts  as  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  the  years  1923  to  1935  and  deducting 
depreciation  on  equipment  and  buildings,  both  for 
those  in  use  m  1922  and  those  acquired  in  the  subse- 
quent years.  A  depreciation  of  15  percent  a  year  was 
assumed  for  equipment  and  a  depreciation  of  3  percent 
a  year  for  buildings.  Because  of  the  comple.xity  of 
Federal  Government  accounts,  the  figures  for  wealth 
other  than  gold  can  be  only  very  approximate. 

The  wealth  held  by  State  and  local  governments, 
exclusive  of  educational  facilities,  was  estimated  by 
adding  to  the  1922  figures  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, as  estimated  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
the  amoimt  of  net  receipts  from  bond  sales  by  State 
and  local  governments  for  each  year  as  reported  by  the 
State  and  ATunicipal  Compendium,  plus  Public  Works 
Administration  and  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion grants  by  the  Federal  Government  to  State  and 
local  governments  from  1933  to  1935,  and  deducting 
an  annual  depreciation  charge  of  3  percent  a  year  on  the 
value  of  improvements  and  that  portion  of  the  wealth 
allocated  to  education.  Improvements  were  assumed 
to  bear  the  same  ratio  to  land  as  shown  in  the  estimates 
for  1922.  The  resulting  estimate  is  very  much  less 
reliable  than  that  for  the  Federal  Government. 
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In  the  case  of  manufacturinjr,  total  wealtli  was  esti- 
mated by  adjusting  tlie  value  of  total  fixed  assets  and 
inventories  of  corporate  manufacturing  concerns  which 
is  reported  in  the  Statistics  of  Income,  193.5,  for  non- 
corporate assets.  This  was  accomplished  by  appl^'ing 
the  ratio  of  corporate  to  total  value  added  by  manu- 
facture, i.  e.,  92  percent,  as  computed  from  the  Censits 
of  Mamtjactures,  1929. 

The  total  wealth  of  wholesale  and  retail  trade  was 
estimated  by  adjusting  the  value  of  total  fixed  assets 
and  inventories  of  wholesale  and  retail  corporations  as 
reported  in  Statistics  of  Income,  193.5,  for  noncorporate 
assets,  by  appl>Tng  the  ratio  of  corporate  net  sales  to 
total  sales  in  wholesale  and  retail  trade  as  shown  by  the 
Census  of  Distribution,  1929,  or  63  percent. 

To  estimate  the  total  wealth  of  mining,  the  total  fixed 
assets  and  inventories  of  coqjorate  mining  enterprises 
as  reported  in  Statistics  of  Income,  1935,  was  adjusted 
for  noncorporate  assets  by  apphnng  the  ratio  of  cor- 
porate value  of  product  to  the  total  value  of  product 
of  mining  concerns,  i.  e.,  96  percent,  as  reported  in  the 
Census  of  Mints  and  Quarries,  1929,  page  14. 

The  wealth  of  the  construction  industry  was  estimated 
by  adjusting  the  value  of  total  fixed  assets  and  inven- 
tories of  corporate  construction  concerns  as  reported  in 
the  Statistics  of  Income,  1395,  for  noncorporate  assets, 
by  applying  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  work  done  by 
coriiorntions  to  total  contract  construction  work  done 
or  60  percent,  as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business, 
Construction  Industry,  1935,  volume  3,  page  34. 

In  the  case  of  finance,  the  assets  and  inventories 
of  corporate  financial  institutions  were  adjusted  for 
noncorporate  assets  by  appljong  the  estimated  ratio 
of  business  done  by  corporate  financial  institutions  to 
total  busmess  done  by  financial  histitutions  in  1935, 
or  84  percent.  This  ratio  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  appears  in 
the  published  Verbatim  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Temporary  National  Economic  Committee,  volume  1, 
No.  2,  section  1,  December  2,  1938,  page  64. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  service  group  was  estimated 
by  adjusting  the  corporate  value  of  total  fixed  assets 
and  inventories  of  the  service  group  as  given  in  Statistics 
of  Income,  1935,  for  noncorporate  assets  by  applying 
the  estimated  ratio  of  business  done  by  corporate 
service  concerns  to  total  business  done,  or  30  percent. 
This  ratio  was  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce  and  appears  in  the  published 
Verbatim  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  op.  cit.,  page  64.  To  this 
estimate  was  added  the  value  of  public  educational  fa- 
cilities amoimting  to  6,737  millions  of  dollars.  This  fig- 
ure was  obtained  from  the  Office  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  utilities  segment  was  esti- 


mated as  follows:  It  was  assumed  that  all  of  the  utilities 
groups,  with  the  exception  of  the  auto,  l)us,  and  truck 
transport  group,  are  100  percent  corporate.  The  total 
fixed  assets  and  inventories  of  the  corporate  utilities 
were  obtained  from  the  Statistics  of  Income,  1935,  and 
amounted  to  50.2  billion  dollars.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  wealth  of  the  auto  transport  group,  corporate 
and  noncori)orate,  amounted  in  1935  to  about  2.3 
billion  dollars.  This  estimate  of  auto  transport  wealth 
was  based  on  the  reported  investment  in  plant  and 
equi])n)ent  for  the  commercial  motor  bus  industry  as 
shown  in  the  Census  of  Business,  1935,  raised  to  include 
trucks  on  a  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  buses 
produced  as  published  in  the  report  of  the  Automobile 
Manufacturers  Association,  Bus  Transportation,  to  total 
for-hire-trucks  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business.  It 
was  next  assumed  that  50  percent  of  the  wealth  of  the 
auto  transport  grouj)  or  approximately  1.2  billion  dol- 
lars was  noncorporate.  Finally,  the  estimated  noncor- 
porate value  of  fixed  assets  and  inventories  of  the  auto 
transport  group,  i.  e.,  1.2  billion  dollars  was  added  to 
the  corporate  value  of  fixed  assets  and  inventories  of 
the  utilities  group  given  in  the  Statistics  of  Income, 
i.  e.,  50.2  billion  dollars,  which  gives  an  estimated 
figure  of  51.4  billion  dollars  for  the  total  wealth  of  the 
utilities  group. 

T.\Bi.i;   VI. — Estimate    of    value   of  residential    buildings  in   the 
United  States  in  19So 

Number  of  owned  iionfariu  homes,  1930  (thousands)'...    10,  503 

Average  value  of  owned  home.s,  1930  ^ $6,  100 

Number  of  rented  nonfarni  homes,  1930  '  (thousands) .  _   12,  352 

Average  rental  nonfarm  homes,  1930  ^ .  ,$33.  25 

Average  vahic  of  rented  homes,  1930' —   $3,  990 

Value  of  owned  homes,  1930  (billions  of  dollars)  * 66 

Value  of  rented  homes,  1930  (billions  of  dollars)  * 49 

Value  of  residential  buildings,  1930  (biUions  of  dollars) .  .  115 

Depreciation  allowance  from   1930-35   (billions  of  dol- 

lars)5.     -  14 

Depreciated   value   in    1935   expressed  in    1930  dollars 

(billions) 101 

Decline  in  value  from  1930  to  1935  (biUions  of  dollars)  •.  -  20 

Value  of  residential  buildings  existing  in  1930,  expressed 

in  1935  dollars  (billions) 81 

Residential    new    construction    since    1930    (billions    of 

dollars)  ' 3 

Value  of  residential  buildings,  1935  (billions  of  dollars) .  _  84 

Estimated    value    of    residential    buildings    (billions    of 

doUars) 70  90 

1  Tiureau  of  the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce,  a.s  given  in  Stalialicai  Alislrad 
of  the  VniM  !^ales,  1937,  p.  .W. 

i  Computed  by  prapliical  method  from  distribution  of  nonfnrm  homes  according 
to  value  or  monthly  rental  as  given  in  locus  cited  above. 
'  ."issuming  that  value  is  10  times  rental. 

•  Number  of  owned  or  rented  nonfarm  homes  times  average  value. 

■  .Assuming  that  CO  percent  of  value  of  land  and  buildings  is  value  of  buildings  and 
that  the  average  depreciation  in  1930  is  50  perc-ent  and  that  depreciation  is  at  rate  of 
2  percent  per  annum  of  the  orieinal  value. 

•  Computed  on  the  assumption  of  a  20  percent  decline  in  residential  building  co.sts 
from  1930  to  VXi5. 

■  Based  on  estimates  given  in  Conslruction  Industry  in  the  United  States,  t9i6-S7, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  p.  12;  represents  cumulated  value  of  such  construc- 
lion  for  the  years  1931-35. 
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The  figures  for  Agriculture  were  taken  directly  from 
the  Census  oj  Agriculture,  1935,  and  include  value  of 
land,  buildmgs,  equipment,  and  livestock. 

The  estimate  for  value  of  residential  housing  is  veiy 
crude.  It  was  derived  essentially  by  multiplying  the 
average  value  of  owned  and  rented  homes  by  the 
number  of  homes  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Census 
for  1930,  as  indicated  in  table  VI.  Because  the  esti- 
mate amounts  to  such  a  large  item  and  because  it  is  so 
crude  it  is  given  below  as  a  bracket. 

The  value  of  personal  property  in  1935  was  estimated 
by  summating  the  value  in  the  hands  of  consumers  of 
semidurable  goods  and  consumer  durable  goods  in- 
cluding passenger  automobiles.  These  estimates  were 
based  on  annual  data  on  commodity  flow  as  given  by 
Simon  Kuznets,  Commodity  Flow  and  Capital  Forma- 
tion. Table  VII  shows  the  procedure  used  in  comput- 
ing the  estimates. 

In  table  VIII  there  is  presented  the  estimated  total 
national  wealth  by  segments.  The  estimates  for  the 
segments  have  been  derived  from  the  sources  cited 
above.  However,  the  estimates  are  crude  appro.xima- 
tions  and  should  be  considered  as  such.  For  instance, 
the  combined  Government  and  finance  segments  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  65.5  billion  dollars,  but  have  a 


possible  range  of  from  60  to  70  billion  dollars.  Simi- 
larly, the  service  segment,  which  is  estimated  to  be  25 
billion  dollars,  has  a  range  of  from  20  to  30  bdlion  dollars 
due  to  the  crudeness  of  the  estimate  caused  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  data  pertaining  to  corporate  and  non- 
corporate wealth.  In  the  case  of  the  construction 
segment  the  possible  range  is  estimated  to  be  from  1  to 
3  billion  dollars.  Residential  housing  is  estimated  to 
range  from  70  to  90  billion  dollars.  Thus,  the  total 
national  wealth  which  is  estimated  to  be  365  billion 
dollars  has  a  possible  range  of  from  345  to  387  bUlion 
dollars  though  the  true  figure  is  probably  closer  to  the 
lower  than  the  higher  figure.  On  the  whole  the  figures 
are  probably  overestimates  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
procedure  used  for  adjusting  corporate  assets  to  ac- 
count for  the  noncorporate  assets;  the  adjustments 
were  made  by  the  use  of  ratios  which  are  derived  from 
the  operating  characteristics  of  the  segment.  It  may 
be  presumed  that  the  ratios  of  noncorporate  wealth  to 
corporate  wealth  are  lower  than  the  ratios  of  the  meas- 
ures of  certain  operating  characteristics  wliich  are  used 
here  in  making  these  estimates.  To  refer  to  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  as  350  or  360  billion  dollars  would 
indicate  the  general  magnitude  of  the  national  wealth. 


Table  V'II. — Method  of  estimating  personal  property  in  the  United  States,  19S5 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

Total 

CONSUMERS'  DURABLE  GOODS 

1    Consumers' durable  goods,  current  prices  I                

9,  445 
3,193 
6,252 

625 
107.9 

579 

7,563 
979 
6,584 
.870 
12,  734 
11.079 

8,890 
3,005 
5,885 
1,177 
109.4 
1,076 

7,654 
964 
6,690 
.874 
11,911 
10,410 

9,174 
3,  190 
5.984 
1,795 
110.8 
1,620 

7,638 
923 
6,715 
.879 
12,  339 
10, 846 

9,913 
3,351 
6,562 
2,625 
113.0 
2,323 

7,721 
945 
6,776 
.877 
12.  565 
11.020 

7,  .550 
2,553 
4,997 
2,498 
108.1 
2,311 

6,269 
682 
5,587 
.891 
10.644 
9,484 

5.  748 
1.943 
3.805 
2.283 
101.5 
2,249 

5,084 
542 

4,542 
.893 

8,572 

7,655 
766 

106.0 
723 

1,943 
972 
97.3 
999 

3,806 
1,287 
2,519 
1,763 
95.6 
1,844 

3,651 

386 

3,265 

.894 
6,109 
6,461 
1,638 

87.3 
1,876 

1,287 
804 
97.0 
829 

3.882 
1,313 
2,569 
2,055 
95.5 
2,162 

3,929 

489 

3,440 

.875 
6,235 
5,456 
2,728 

91.8 
2,972 

1,313 

985 

94.8 

1,039 

4,686 
1,585 
3,101 
2,791 
101.7 
2,743 

5.  918 
2,000 
3,918 
3,918 
100.0 
3,918 

4           Value  in  1935  (current  dollars)  *.                       

5          Price  index  (1935-100) ' 

6          Value  in  1935  (1935  dollars) '-                      ... 

20,815 

CONSUMERS'  SEMIDURABLE  GOODS 

7   Total  semidurable  goods,  current  prices  '      .. 

10         Percent  consumers'  to  total ' 

■»  .  875 
"7,412 
6,486 
4,540 
101.9 
4,455 

1,585 
1,387 
101.6 
1.  365 

".875 
"8,051 
7,045 
7.045 
100.0 
7,045 

2,000 
2,000 
iOO.O 
2.000 

12   Estmated  sales  of  consumers'  semidurable  goods  ' '. 

13          Value  in  1935  (current  dollars)  i* 

14          Price  index  (1935-100) '5..    ..     

15          Value  in  1935  (1935  dollars)  i"„                    

17. 071 

PASSENGER  AUTOMOBILES 

3,190 
399 

105.2 
379 

3,351 
838 

109.2 
767 

2,553 
957 

102.3 
930 

17          Value  in  1935  (current  dollars)  i^.            

18          Price  index  (1935-100)" 

19          Value  in  1935  (1935  dollars) '»           

8,308 

20             Total  personal  property 

46,194 

I  Simon  Kuznets,  Comrnodit'/  Flow  and  Capital  Formntion,  National  Bureau  of  Econonaic  Research,  1938,  line  la,  p.  484. 

'  Represents  total  sales  of  passenger  automobiles,  auto  i>arts  and  accessories,  motorcycles,  and  bicycles,  adjusted  for  inventory  charges.    Simon  Kuznets.  loc.  cit. 

3  Line  (1)  minus  line  (2). 

*  Assuming  a  constant  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  per  annum. 

fi  Kuznets,  op.  cit.,  line  la,  p.  484,  divided  by  line  la,  p.  485:  i.  e.,  consumers'  durable  goods  in  current  dollars  divided  by  consumers'  durable  goods  in  1929  dollars 

e  Line  (4)  divided  by  line  (5). 

'  Kuznets,  op.  cit..  p.  146 

8  Line  (7)  minus  line  (S). 

«  Percent  of  line  (9)  to  line  (7). 

10  Assuming  no  change  from  1933 

II  Kuznets,  op.  cit..  p.  478.    Sales  to  ultimate  consumers. 

13  Assuming  inventory  change  of  —100  million  dollars  per  annum. 

13  Applying  ratio  (line  10)  to  line  (11). 

1*  Applying  the  cumulative  survival  rates:  30  percent  of  value  remains  after  1  year,  50,  70,  90, 100  percent  remaining  after  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  years,  respectively. 

15  Kuznets,  op.  cit.,  line  I-l,  p.  478,  divided  by  hne  1-1,  p.  479,  i,  e.,  consumers'  semidurable  goods  in  current  dollars  divided  by  consumers'  semidurable  goods  in  1929  dollars. 

16  Line  (13)  divided  by  line  (14). 
1^  Same  as  line  (2). 

'S  Assumins  a  constant  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  12. .°i  percent  per  annum. 
19  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of  automobile  prices. 
30  Line  (17)  divided  by  line  (18). 
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Table  VIII. —  Wealth  by  segments  of  the  American  economy,  19S5 

[Figures  in  billions  of  dollars) 

Total  National  Wealth 365 

Government  and  finance  (excluding  public  educa- 
tion) ' 65 

Federal 16 

Land,    buildings,  equipment,  and  inven- 
tories (including  gold). 
State  and  Local:   Land,  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, exclusive  of  public  education 33 

Hanking  and  Finance:  Inventories  and  capi- 
tal assets 16 

Utilities 51 

Services  to  the  consumer  (including  public  educa- 
tion)  27 

Agriculture 39 

Land  acd  buildings '- 33 

Machinery 2 

Li  vestock 4 

Manufacturing:  Inventories  and  fixed  capital 31 

Trade:   Inventories  and  fixed  capital 13 

Mining:   Inventories  and  fixed  capital 6 

Construction:  Inventories  and  capital  assets 1 

Miscellaneous * 

Residential  Housing 84 

Personal  Property 46 

■  The  miscellaneous  segment  is  estimated  to  be  less  than  one-half  liillion  dollars  and 
is  therefore  not  included. 
'  The  wealth  of  the  finance  segment  was  estimated  to  be  about  16  billion  dollars. 

Note.— The  wealth  given  above  tor  service  includes,  in  addition  to  value  of 
pro()erty  of  public  educational  in.^titulions,  an  estimated  value  of  8  billions  of  dollars 
of  privately  owned  tax-exempt  projierty  such  as  churches,  benevolent  institutions, 
schools,  libraries,  and  museums. 

Tho  (lata  jn-cseiiteti  in  chart  I  of  cliuptcr  III  are  based 
on  table  Vlll.  In  each  segment  inventories  were 
deducted  from  the  total.  To  estimate  the  value  of 
buiklings  and  equipment,  it  was  also  necessarj'  to  deduct 
estimates  of  land  values.  The  division  of  values 
between  land  and  other  fixed  assets  was  based  on  data 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  on  National 
Wialth  and  Income  for  1922,  for  all  segments  except 
agriculture,  which  was  estimated  on  a  basis  of  the  ratio 
of  land  value  to  total  land  and  buildings  reported  in 
the  Census  of  Agriculture,  1930.  Table  IX  gives  the 
total  value  of  plant  and  equipment  for  four  major  seg- 

Table  lyi.— Value  of  plant  and  equipment  for  specified  segments, 

1935 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Plant 

Equipment 

Total 

1935 
value 

1919-1933 
Average 
annual 
construc- 
tion 

1935 
value 

1919-1933 
.\vcraee 
produc- 
tion 

1035 
value 

1919-1933 
.\verago 
construc- 
tion and 
produc- 
tion 

Residential  housing 

50 

■105 

9 

'19 

2.541 

2.419 

0.415 

12.641 

50 
105 
15 
19 

2.541 

6 

3.533 
0.792 

5.  9.52 

Agriculture            _    

1.207 

Govenunent 

2  641 

Total 

184. 073 

6 

190 

ments.  In  addition  to  the  value  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ment for  1935,  this  table  also  gives  the  data  from  whicli 
table  111  of  chapter  111  was  derived.  These  data  in 
table  III  were  derived  by  dividuig  the  total  value  of 
plant  and  e(iui]>ment  by  the  1919  1933  average  annual 
value  of  construction  and  equipment  for  each  segment 
as  estimated  by  Simon  Kuznets  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research. 

Finally,  table  I  of  chapter  V  was  derived  by  dividing 
the  value  of  land,  buildings,  and  equipment  obtained 
for  the  specified  segments,  by  the  method  indicated 
above,  by  the  etiuivalent  full-time  number  of  workers 
showTi  for  the  corresponding  segments  in  table  II  of  the 
report,  Patterns  of  Resource  Use. 

6.  Total  Production  in  the 
United  States.  1863-1937 

In  chart  I  of  chapter  V  data  on  total  volume  of  pro- 
duction are  shown  for  the  years  of  the  period  1803-1937. 
For  the  period  1920-1937  the  national  income  produced 
was  expressed  in  terms  of  1935  dollars  and  was  based 
on  data  obtained  from  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  and  the  Department  of  Commerce.     This  is 

Table  X.— Total  production  in  the  United  Slates,  1863-1937 
[Billions  of  1935  dollars] 


Year 

Total 
produc- 
tion 

Trend  of 
produc- 
tion' 

Year 

Total 
produc- 
tion 

Trend  of 
produc- 
tion ' 

1863 

3.5 
3.9 
4.6 
5.5 
.5.9 
6.2 
fi  7 
7  II 
(,    s 

7  'J 
7,U 
7.6 
S.5 
8.5 
9.4 
10.0 
10.7 
12.2 
11.1 
13.4 
13.3 
13.9 
13.7 
14.  5 
14.7 
1,1.9 
17.1 
16.7 
19.5 
18.3 
17.3 
17.0 
20.2 
20.0 
21.4 
23.2 
23.7 
23.9 

1901 

24.1 
28.0 
27.5 
28.4 
31.5 
33.4 
32.2 
29.4 
33.4 
34.5 
33.8 
38.4 
37.8 
37.5 
40.9 
43.7 
45.0 
44.6 
43.8 
47.2 
39.9 
49.4 
66.7 
.5,5. 6 
68.4 
59.6 
69.8 
.        63.6 
66.3 
,57.4 
49.4 
40.7 
45.2 
51.4 
.55.2 
62.7 
66  3 

24.8 

1864 

1902  

2.5.6 

1865           .... 

1903 

26.6 

1866 

1904 

27.5 

1867        

1905 

28.4 

1868 

1906  

29.5 

1869 

1907                     -  - 

30.6 

1908 

31.6 

1871 

1909           

32.7 

1910 

33.9 

1873 

1911        

36.1 

1874 

1912 

36.3 

1875        

1913 

37.7 

1876 

1914 

39.0 

1877       

1915 

40.4 

1878 

1916 

41.8 

1879 

11.5 
11.9 
12.3 
12.8 
13.2 
13.7 
14.2 
14.7 
1,5.  2 
1,5.7 
16.3 
16.9 
17.5 
18.1 
18.7 
19.4 
20.1 
20.8 
21.5 
22.3 
23.1 
23.9 

1917       

43.2 

1918 

44.8 

1881 

1919       

46.4 

1882            .... 

1920 

48.1 

1883 

1921 

49.8 

1884 

1922 

61.6 

1885 

1923   

63.3 

1886     

1924 

68.2 

1887 

1975 

57.  S 

1888 

1926         • 

69.  J 

1889 

1927   

61.4 

1890 

192S         

63.5 

1929 

65.8 

18^2 

1930         

1893        

1931 

1894 

1932 

1895     

1933 

1896 

1934         

1897       

1935 

1898 

1936         

1899 

1937 

1900     . 

1  Includes  value  of  equipment  which  could  not  be  .segregated. 
79418°— 39 25 


'  Trend  values  calculated  from  the  formula  derived  from  the  data  for  llie  years  of 
the  period  1879-1929: 

Total  iiroiiuction=23.9  ,,  »,.,  ,,„.|,i,o 
(Billions  of  1936  doUars)  "•"■>°' 

Source:  For  the  years  1920-1937  production  is  represented  by  national  income 
produceji  given  in  section  2  of  this  appendix  and  expressed  in  19:).5  dollars. 

For  the  years  lHfi3-]920  from  Warren  and  Pearson,  Physical  Volume  of  Production 
in  th€  United  States  (1932)  and  consists  of  the  index  of  physical  production  sijiiced  to 
the  real  income  produced  series  by  applying  the  ratio  of  the  two  in  1920. 
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the  same  series  used  in  chart  I  of  chapter  I  except  that 
in  that  chart  national  income  was  expressed  in  1929 
dollars.  For  the  period  1 863-1 920,  the  index  of  physical 
production  as  given  by  Warren  and  Pearson  was  ad- 
justed to  the  real  national  income  produced  series  using 
the  ratio  of  the  two  indexes  in  1920. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  long-time  series  on  the 
volume  of  production  that  the  annual  rate  of  growth 
for  the  period  1863-1879  is  greater  than  for  the  sub- 
sequent period  (excluding  the  recent  depression). 
The  fitted  trend  for  the  years  of  the  period  1879-1929, 
however,  shows  a  fairly  uniform  annual  rate  of  increase 
of  approximately  3.5  percent.  This  trend  line  fits  the 
data  very  well — the  residual  areas  (bounded  by  the 
trend  line  and  the  straight  lines  connecting  the  actual 
values  for  successive  years)  being  small  and  alternating 
above  and  below  the  trend  line  over  relatively  short 
periods.  The  trend  values  are  calculated  from  the 
following  equation  obtained  by  the  method  of  least 
squares  applied  to  the  Imear  logarithmic  form  and  using 
the  data  for  the  years  of  the  period  1879-1929: 

Total  production_9o  n  /.  n'^^Wear-iooo 
(Billion  of  1935  dollars) -"^"^-^  U-UJO) 

Table  X  shows  the  actual  data  on  physical  production 
and  the  correspondmg  trend  values. 

7.  Income  Produced  by  Segments 
of  the  American  Economy,  1935 

Chart  IV  of  chapter  V  is  based  on  estimates  of 
national  income  published  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce.    The  segments  include  the  following  industries: 

Government  and  finance. — This  segment  includes 
Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  minus  salaries  of 
school  teachers  which  are  included  under  ser\aces  to  the 
consumer,  and  receipts  of  post  ofRce  which  are  included 
imder  utihties;  also  included  are  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  real  estate,  minus  brokerage  and  building 
and  loan  associations  transferred  to  miscellaneous,  and 
"net  rentals  received  by  individuals"  transferred  to 
services  to  consumers. 

Utilities. — This  segment  includes  the  following  in- 
dustries which  are  defined  in  the  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  National  Income,  1929-35, 
namely,  electric  light  and  power,  gas,  transportation, 
communication  and  post  office,  which  is  excluded  from 
government. 

Serinces  to  the  consumer. — This  segment  is  defined  as 
in  the  'publication  of  the  Department  of  Conmierce, 
referred  to  above.  To  the  income  produced  is  added 
"net  rentals  received  by  indi\'iduals"  and  salaries  of 
school  teachers — the  latter  was  subtracted  from  income 
produced  by  government 

Agriculture. — This  segment  is  the  same  as  that  de- 
fined in  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, referred  to  above. 


'Manufacturing. — This  segment  is  the  same  as  the 
corresponding  segment  defined  in  the  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Cormnerce,  National  Income,  1929-35. 
To  the  income  produced  by  the  segment  was  added  the 
shipbuilding  industry. 

Trade. — Same  as  definition  given  in  Department  of 
Commerce  publication. 

Alinerals. — This  segment  is  the  same  as  the  definition 
of  "Mining"  given  in  the  publication  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Ali-icellaneous. — Same  as  the  definition  given  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  publication.  To  the  income 
produced  by  this  segment  was  added  income  produced 
by  brokerage  houses  and  building  and  loan  associations. 

Construction. — This  segment  is  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding segment  defined  in  the  publication  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  except  for  the  shipbuilding 
industry  which  was  transferred  to  the  manufacturing 
segment. 

8.  The  Distribution  of  the  Food  Dollar,  1935 

The  estimated  distribution  of  the  food  dollar  is  a 
crude  approximation  of  the  shares  going  to  retailers, 
wholesalers,  transportation  agencies,  processors,  and 
farmers.  The  estimates  were  derived  in  the  following 
mamier: 

Farmer's  share. — Cash  income  from  farm  marketing, 
not  including  cotton,  was  5,638  million  dollars  in  1935. 
The  va'ue  of  exports  of  edible  farm  products  was 
$56,572,000  in  that  year.  This  figure  w^as  reduced  by 
20  percent  to  allow  for  mark-up  between  farmer  and 
exporter  and  the  result  subtracted  from  cash  income, 
leaving  a  balance  of  5,593  million  dollars  as  the  farmer's 
share  of  consumer  food  expenditures. 

Processors'  share. — The  "value  added  by  maniifac- 
ture"  for  all  food  industries  in  1935  was  2,789  million 
dollars.  The  total  value  of  products  of  the  food 
industries  in  1935  w^as  9,510  million  dollars.  Exports  of 
manufactured  foods  were  valued  at  150  million  dollars 
or  1.8  percent  of  total  value  of  manufactured  foods. 
This  ratio  was  applied  to  the  value  added  to  estimate 
that  part  represented  by  exports  and  the  value  added 
was  reduced  by  this  amount  (50  million  dollars)  leaving 
a  balance  of  2,739  million  dollars  as  the  processors' 
share  of  food  expenditures. 

Wholesalens'  share. — The  expenses  of  all  food  whole- 
salers as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business,  1935, 
were  totaled.  To  this  figure  of  1,055  million  dollars 
was  added  177  million  dollars  representing  profits  of 
wholesalers.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report 
on  Retail  Price  Maintenance  shows  profits  of  W'holesale 
grocers  to  be  1.6  percent  of  net  sales  in  1926.  This 
ratio  was  applied  to  the  total  sales  of  all  food  whole- 
salers as  reported  in  the  Census  of  Business,  1935,  to 
obtain  estimated  profits  of  177  million  dollars. 
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Retailer's  share. — The  expenses  of  food  stores,  eating 
and  drinkinc:  places,  and  beer  and  liquor  stores  were 
added.  Expenses  in  connection  with  food  sales  of 
other  stores  were  estimated  by  use  of  the  coininodity 
sales  of  retailers  published  for  1929.  General  stores 
with  food,  drno;  stores,  and  food  and  general  merchan- 
dise stores  showed  sales  of  food  in  1929.  The  ratios  of 
these  sales  were  applied  to  the  sales  of  these  stores  in 
1935.  Expenses  were  obtained  by  ai)plying  the  expense 
ratio  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  stores  to  their  estimated 
food  sales.  Total  receipts  of  all  hotels  were  broken  into 
sales  of  meals  and  beverages  and  other  receipts  by  use 
of  the  ratio  of  meals  and  beverages  to  total  receipts  of 
(hose  hotels  reporting  the  break-down.  The  exjiense 
ratio  of  eating  aiul  drinking  places  were  used  to  derive 
expenses  of  hotels  for  meal  and  beverage  sales.  To  the 
total  estimated  expenses  of  all  these  groups  was  added 
a  profit  of  5  percent  on  net  sales  of  food  and  meals. 

Transportation. — The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion reported  freight  revenue  on  individual  commodities 
trans[K)rted  by  rail  in  1936.  Revenue  on  food  products 
amounted  to  646  million  dollars  in  1936.  These  prod- 
ucts were  dixnded  into  agricultural,  animal,  and  manu- 
factured products.  Each  of  these  groups  was  reduced 
by  the  ratio  which  was  showni  for  the  total  of  those 
groups  in  1935  to  the  total  in  1936  giving  an  estimated 
figure  of  582  million  dollars  for  freight  revenue  on  food 
products  in  1935.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture,  estimated  that  the 
truck  revenues  from  food  products  approximated  25 
percent  of  the  rail  revenue  or  145  million  dollars. 
Thus,  transportation's  share  of  food  expenditures 
amounted  to  728  million  dollars  in  1935. 

Summary. — Total  expenditures  of  food  woidd  ap- 
pro.\-imate  the  amounts  received  by  farmers,  the  ex- 
penses and  profits  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and 
retailers  of  food,  and  costs  of  transjjortation.  The 
estimated  total  of  13,629  million  dollars  in  1935  is  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


Millions 

Percent 

Farmers' share                •              .         - 

$5,593 

2,739 

1,232 

3,337 

728 

41.1 

20.1 

Wholesalers' «hare          '.  -                                      

9.0 

Retailers'  share                                                                        .  - 

24.5 

5.3 

Total   -        .     .        

13,629 

100.0 

The  total  food  expenditures  estimated  in  the 
National  Resources  Committee  report.  Consumer 
Expenditures  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
14,753  million  dollars.  Since  this  figure  is  based  on  a 
sample,  which  is  weighted  heavily  with  low-income 
families,  an  upward  bias  probably  exists  in  food  ex- 
penditures. On  the  other  hand,  sales  of  food  by 
retailers,  and  sales  of  food  products  to  consumers  by 


manufacturers  and  wholesalers  as  shown  by  the 
Distribution  oj  Sales  by  Manujacturiny  Plants,  1935, 
and  the  Census  oj  Business,  1935,  amounted  to  12,968 
million  dollars.  The  figure  used  in  the  estimate  of  the 
distribution  of  the  food  dollar  is  between  these  two 
extremes. 

9.  Consumer  Income  and  New  Nonfarm 
Dwelling  Units  Built,  1920  36 

Chart  XIV  of  chapter  V  is  based  on  the  data  given 
in  table  XI. 

Table  XI. — Consuvter  income  and  new  nonfarm  dwelling  units 
built,  1920-1 93<> 


Year 

Consumer 
income 
(billions 
of  193ti 
dollars)! 

New 

nonfarm 

dwelling 

units  built 

(OOO's) ' 

Year 

Con.'JUmor 
inconii' 
(billions 

(if  I'.Cili 

-1..1!   !!■■ 

New 

nonfarm 

dwelling 

units  built 

(OOO's) 

1920 

47.0 
42.3 
48.8 
S4.8 
55.4 
57.0 
58.3 
58.9 
62  2 

247 
449 
716 
871 
893 
937 
819 
810 
753 

1929 

05.3 
60.4 
54.6 
46.7 
48.2 
54.0 
86.9 
63.9 

509 

1930 - 

2S6 

1922 

1931 

1932 

212 

1923           

74 

1924 

1933 

54 

1925 

1934 

55 

1935 

144 

1927 

1936     

282 

1928 - 

'  Consumer  income  based  on  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Uo.warch  data  on 
income  i»iid  out  to  individuals  for  the  years  19211-28  and  on  the  Department  of  Co- 
meree  data  on  national  income  paid  out.  plus  noncorporate  business  .ssivin^.^  for  the 
years  1929-30;  the  value  series  was  deflated  by  the  cost  of  livins  index  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics. 

'  New  nonfarm  dwellings.  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Bnlklin  Xn. 
65,  September  1937,  by  David  L.  Wickens  and  Ray  FostiT. 

10.  Unit  Labor  Requirement  in  Agriculture,  1920-36 

In  chapter  V,  chart  XVI,  the  unit  labor  requirements 
are  shown  for  various  specified  uidustries.  In  all  cases 
except  agriculture  the  source  of  the  data  is  Technological 
Trends  and  National  Policy,  National  Resources  Com- 
mittee, June  1937,  table  8,  page  77.  For  agriculture 
table  XII  shows  the  data  used. 

Table  XII. — Index  of  unit  labor  requirement  in  agriculture, 
19^0-36 


Year 

Unit  labor 
require- 
ment' 

(1920  =  100) 

Year 

Unit  labor 

require- 
ment I 
(1920  =  100) 

1920 

100 
117 
109 
106 
103 
98 
95 
98 
93 

1929 - - 

94 

1930 

96 

1922 

1931- - 

87 

1932 

92 

1933... 

97 

1925 

1934 

114 

1926 

1935 

99 

1927 

1936 

104 

1928         

1  Obtained  by  dividiqg  indexes  of  total  agricultural  cmpbyment  by  agricultural 
production.  The  indexes  of  employment  are  given  in  the  report  of  the  Works 
Progress  .\dministration.  National  Research  Project,  Trends  in  Employment  in 
AgTittillme.,  1909-1916.  Indexes  of  production  were  obtained  from  Trends  in  Size 
and  I'Todnction  ol  the  .SQQregate  Farm  Enterprise,  Works  Progress  Administration 
National  Research  Project,  Report  No.  8. 

11.  National  Income  Paid  Out,  1919-37 

Charts  I,  II,  III,  and  IV,  presented  in  chapter  VI, 
are  based  on  data  supplied  by  the  National  Income 
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Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce, Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The  data  on  which 
charts  I,  III,  and  IV  are  based  are  presented  in  table 
XIII.  The  classification  of  industrial  segments  used 
in  chart  II  is  according  to  the  definitions  given  in  the 
National  Resources  Conmiittee  report.  Patterns  of 
Resource  Use.  The  basic  data,  however,  were  com- 
piled and  pubUshed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
in  National  Income,  1929-35.  Since  the  classifications 
given  in  the  publication  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce differ  from  those  given  in  the  Patterns  of  Resource 
Use,  certain  adjustments  were  made.  These  adjust- 
ments were  limited  by  the  break-downs  of  the  basic 
data  and  not  all  of  the  adjustments  performed  on  the 
material  on  income  produced  could  be  made  to  these 
data.  The  data  in  chart  II  of  chapter  VI  are,  there- 
fore, not  quite  comparable  with  those  in  chart  IV  of 
chapter  V. 

In  order  to  make  the  classifications  comparable  to 
those  in  the  chart  on  income  produced,  the  following 
changes  are  indicated  by  the  segment  definitions:  Post 
office  and  public  education  should  be  removed  from  the 
Government  segment  and  added  to  the  totals  for  rail- 
roads and  utilities,  and  services  to  the  consumer, 
respectively.  Brokerage  houses,  building  and  loan 
companies,  and  realty  companies  should  be  subtracted 
from  finance  and  added  to  miscellaneous  and  services 
to  the  consumer,  respectively.  Shipbuilding  should  be 
shifted  from  construction  to  manufacturing.  These 
changes  in  classification  were  made,  with  the  following 
exceptions.  The  detailed  break-dowii,  by  hidustrial 
group,  for  dividends,  interest,  rent,  royalties,  was  not 
available.  Therefore,  this  type  of  income  paid  out 
was  not  quite  accurately  distributed.  Post  office  and 
public  education  could  not  be  separated  from  the  rest 
of  the  Government  segment  and  added  to  utilities  and 
services  to  the  consumer,  respectively.  Rent  and 
interest  on  bonds  for  these  items  are  probably  large; 
hence  this  type  of  income  paid  out  by  the  Government 
segment  is  overstated  and  utilities  and  ser\nces  to  the 
consumer  understated.  Similarly,  shipbuilding  could 
not  be  separated  from  construction  and  added  to 
manufacturing,  and  brokerage  could  not  be  sliifted 
from  finance  to  miscellaneous. 

The  other  two  types  of  income  paid  out,  i.  e.,  to 
employees  and  entrepreneurs,  are  comparable  to  the 
totals  for  income  produced.  More  detailed  break- 
dowTis  were  available  than  in  the  case  of  di\adends  and 
interest,  and  the  correspondmg  changes  in  classification 
were  made.  A  small  subclassification  under  finance, 
realty  companies,  was  not  separable  from  finance  for 
any  type  of  income  paid  out,  but  the  resulting  error  is 
probably  insignificant. 

As  in  the  case  of  income  produced  all  net  rents  and 


royalties  were  put  into  services  to  the  consumer. 
Social  security  contributions  by  employees  were  in- 
cluded in  miscellaneous  salaries  and  wages.  Work 
relief  was  included  in  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
government. 

12.  Derivation  of  Indexes  of  Consumer 
Expenditures  and  Consumer  Income,  1929-1938 

In  chapter  VI  a  chart  is  presented  on  which  appears 
an  inde.x  of  consumer  expenditures  and  an  index  of  con- 
sumer income  for  the  years  of  the  period  1929  to  1937. 
The  index  of  consumer  income  was  derived  from  data 
published  by  the  Department  of  Conunerce  and  con- 
sists of  income  paid  out,  plus  noncorporate  business 
savings.  The  index  of  consumer  expenditures,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  derived  from  data  obtained  from  numer- 
ous sources.  Unfortunately,  the  data  from  which  an 
index  of  consumer  expenditures  could  be  derived  are 


Table  XIII. — Amount   and  proportion  of  national  income 
out.  1919-1937  1  ■ 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


paid 


Year 

Wages 

and 
salaries ' 

Entre- 
preneur- 
ial with- 
drawals 3 

Divi- 
dends 

Inter- 
est 

Rents, 
royalties 

and 
balance 
of  inter- 
national 
payments 

Grand 
Total 

1919 

36. 146 
42,667 
34,  423 
36,  6.59 
42.  2.55 
42,  494 
44,  494 

46,  985 

47,  204 
48,717 
51,  509 
47,  561 
40, 188 
31,  .563 
29,  .596 
34.051 
36,  679 
41,  906 
46,728 

11,958 
13,838 
10, 268 

10,  224 
11,165 
11,356 
11,648 
11,804 
11,781 
11,940 
12,  296 

11,  581 
9,848 
6,887 
7,214 
8,021 
8,729 
9,565 

10,441 

2,896 
3,215 
2.932 
3,006 
3,823 
3,762 
4,362 
4.736 
6,036 
5.362 
6,978 
5,801 
4,335 
2,745 
2,209 
2.793 
3.038 
4,284 
5,010 

2,925 
3.  259 
3,410 

3,  .535 
3,772 
3.997 
4.249 
4.410 
4,678 
4,976 
6,202 
5,393 
5,295 
5.0'9 
4,710 
4.862 
4,725 

4,  6.52 
4.656 

2,455 
2,767 
2,246 
3,497 
3,651 
3,917 
3.920 
3.665 
3,471 
3,591 
3.569 
2. 965 
2,366 
1.811 
1,587 
1,783 
1,966 
2,179 
2,496 

66,378 

1920 

65,  768 

1921. 

63,  279 

1922 

56.921 

1923.    

64,666 

1924..     .. 

65,  526 

1925 

68,  672 

1926 

71,  590 

1927 

72,  170 

1928 

74,  686 

1929 

78,  554 

1930.. 

73,  291 

1931 

62,032 

1932     

49.026 

1933 

4,5,  316 

1934 

51,510 

1935 

65,  137 

1936 

62,586 

19.37                              .   . 

69,331 

PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION 


19:9      

64.1 

65.0 
64.6 
64.4 
65.4 
64  9 
64  7 
65.6 
65.4 
65.3 
65.6 
64  9 
64.8 
64.4 
65.3 
66.1 
66.5 
67.0 
67.4 

21.2 
21.0 
19.3 
18.0 
17.3 
17.3 
17.0 
16.6 
16.3 
16.0 
15.7 
15.8 
15.9 
16.1 
16.9 
16.6 
16.8 
15.3 
15.1 

5.1 
4.9 
6.5 
5,3 
6,9 
5.7 
6.4 
6.6 
7.0 
7.2 
7.6 
7.9 
7.0 
5.6 
4.9 
6.4 
5.5 
6.8 
7.2 

5.2 
6.0 
6.4 
6.2 
6.8 
6.1 
6.2 
6.2 
6.5 
6.7 
6.6 
7.4 
8.6 
10.2 
10.4 
9.4 
8,6 
7,4 
6.7 

4.4 
4.1 
4.2 
6.1 
6.6 
6.0 
6.7 
5.1 
4,8 
4,8 
4.6 
4,0 
3,8 
3,7 
3.5 
3  5 
3.6 
3.5 
3.6 

100.0 

1920                   

100.0 

1921 

100.0 

1922 

1923                            

100.0 
100.0 

1924 

100. 0 

1925 

100.0 

1926 

100.0 

1927           

100.0 

1928                   

100.0 

1929 

100.0 

19.30      

100.0 

1931 

100.0 

1932 

100.0 

1933             

100.0 

1934 

100.0 

1935.. 

1936                   

100.0 
100,0 

1937 

100,0 

1  Source:  1919-28,  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  1929-37,  Pepartment  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  National  Bureau  figures 
spliced  onto  Commerce  figures  upon  basis  of  1929  ratio. 

'  Includes  work  relief  wages,  employers'  contribution  to  social  security,  and  other 
laborfncome.  .  ,      „,  ,         , 

3  National  Bureau  estimates  adjusted  to  segregate  entrepreneurial  withdrawal 
from  salaries  and  wages  in  service  and  miscellaneous  industries  on  basis  of  average 
ratio  of  those  items  to  total  income,  1930-35  in  Commerce  estimates. 
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far  from  complete  and  certain  glaruig  omissions  neces- 
sarily rosult.  However,  with  the  available  data  it 
has  been  possible  to  construct  an  mdex  representing 
roughly  the  volume  of  consumer  expenditures.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  briefly  the  series 
composing  tlie  final  iiiilex,  the  sources  from  which 
they  were  obtamed,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  combined. 

All  of  the  series  which  were  used  represent  direct 
purchases  of  goods  or  services  by  consumers. 

There  are  13  gonoral  scries  incorporated  in  the  final 
index;  these  cover  the  following  items:  (1)  cham- 
grocery  sales,  (2)  department-store  sales,  (3)  rural 
general-store  sales,  (4)  variety-store  sales,  (5)  automo- 
bile sales,  (0)  restaurant  sales,  (7)  gasoline  sales,  (8) 
natural  and  manufactured  gas  sales,  (9)  electric  light 
and  power  revenues,  (10)  telephone  revenues,  (11) 
transit  fares,  (12)  railroad  passenger  revenues,  and  (13) 
hotel  receipts  (excluding  meals). 

The  index  of  chain-store  sales  was  computed  by  the 
Dej)artiiu'nt  of  C\)nimerce  from  sample  data  supplied 
by  chain  grocery  stores  whose  sales  amounted  to  about 
75  percent  of  the  total  grocery  chain-store  business. 
The  iiitlex  of  dcijartment-store  sales  was  computed 
by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  rc[)orts  received  from  a  large  number  of 
department  stores  located  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  index  of  rural  retail  sales  was  derived  from 
the  mail-order  sales  of  three  large  mail-order  houses 
and  tlu^  store  sales  of  a  general  merchandise  chain 
whose  business  is  predominantly  rural.  The  index  of 
variety-store  sales  was  computed  by  the  Department 
of  Conuncrce  from  reports  of  seven  chains  covering 
identical  stores  doing  more  than  75  percent  of  the 
total  business  of  chain  units  in  this  field.  The  index 
of  automobile  sales  was  based  on  the  index  of  new 
passenger-car  sales  computed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  this  was  modified  by  data  on  financing  of 
new  and  used  cars  in  order  to  estimate  total  sales  of 
all  automobiles.  The  index  of  restaurant  sales  is  a 
composite  index  based  upon  two  separate  indexes 
representing  the  sales  of  chain  restaurants  and  hotel 
restaurants.  Chain  restaurant  sales  are  represented 
by  the  combined  sales  of  restaurants  operated  by  the 
Childs  Company,  J.  K.  Thompson  Company,  and  the 
Waldorf  System,  Inc.;  while  the  index  of  hotel  restau- 
rant sales  was  based  on  data  compiled  by  Horwath  and 
Horwath  from  reports  of  a  large  number  of  hotels, 
transient  and  residential,  throughout  the  comitry^. 
The  inde.x  of  gasoline  sales  was  specifically  computed 
from  data  compiled  by  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute representing  the  quantity  of  gasoline  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  as  reported  by  wholesalers  and  dealers  under 
provisions  of  the  gasoline  tax  or  inspection  laws. 

The  index  of  sales  of  natural  and  manufactured  gas 


was  based  on  data  compiled  by  the  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation. The  index  of  electric  power  and  light  revenues 
was  based  on  data  compiled  by  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  from  reports  representing  over  90  percent  of 
the  industry.  The  index  of  telephone  revenues  was  based 
upon  data  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission through  1933,  and  thereafter  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission.  The  index  of  transit 
fares  was  based  upon  data  compiled  by  the  American 
Transit  Association  after  1932,  prior  to  that  date  by  the 
American  Electric  Railway  Association.  The  index  of 
raili'oad  passenger  revenues  was  based  on  data  compiled 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  reports 
of  all  class  I  railroads  exclusive  of  switching  and  ter- 
minal companies.  The  index  of  hotel  recei|)ts  was  based 
upon  data  compiled  by  Horwath  and  Horwath  from 
reports  of  a  large  number  of  hotels  located  tlu-oughout 
the  country. 

Tiio  various  indexes  listed  above  were  combined  into 
a  single  index  re[)resentative  of  consumer  expenditures. 
This  was  accomi)lished  by  using  a  system  of  weights 
based  on  the  proportion  of  sales  of  each  series  to  total 
sales  as  indicated  by  Census  Bureau  data  for  1929. 

Table  XIV  gives  the  index  of  consumer  income  and 
of  consumer  expenditures  for  the  years  of  the  period 
1929-38.  The  table  also  gives  the  estimated  value  of 
consumer  expenditures  for  each  year  of  the  same  period. 
These  values  were  employed  in  table  VI  of  chapter  VI 
and  chart  XII  of  chapter  VI. 

Table  XIV. — Consumer  income  and  expenditures,  1929-38 


Consumer 
income  ' 
(1929  =  100) 

Consumer  expenditures 

Year 

Inde.\  2 
(1929  =  100) 

Value » 
(millions 
of  dollars) 

100. 0 
90.7 
74.9 
67.9 
86.  2 
6S.3 
70.6 
80.6 
88.3 
80.  T 

100.0 
90.8 
80.0 
65.5 
62.9 
69.7 
76.7 
85.0 
89.9 
s-j,  .'i 

62,300 

1930 

66,568 

49,840 

1932 - 

40,806 

39,  187 

1934                ,      

43,  423 

47,  784 

193fi ._ 

52,955 

1937       

58,008 

1938  *                        

51,  398 

'Based  on  nnlioiuil  iiicoino  paid  out  plus  noncorporate  Imsimss  .savings  estimated 
by  the  Department  of  CunimiTce. 

1  Obtained  as  dcscrihid  in  the  text  above. 

'  Obtainecl  by  applying  the  index  of  consumer  expenditures  to  the  value  of  con- 
sumer expenditures  lor  193.'>-3«  of  $.'>0,214,000  as  given  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Resources  t'omniittee.  Consumer  Expenditures  in  the  United  States.  The  index  of 
cousuiuer  expenditures  for  the  year  July  1935  to  June  1938  is  80.6  (1929  =  100),  ob- 
tained from  monthly  indexes  derived  by  the  method  described  above. 

*  Partly  estimated. 

13.  Major  Money  Flows  in  the 
American  Economy,  1929 

Wassily  W.  Leontief  prepared  a  table  which  shows  the 
flow  of  goods  from  each  major  segment  of  the  economy 
to  other  major  segments  in  terms  of  money  values  ap- 
propriately representing  such  flows  for  1929.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  terms  used  and  of  the  procedure  employed 
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in  the  preparation  of  the  table  is  given  in  appendix  17. 
In  this  section  a  brief  discussion  is  given  of  the  modifi- 
cations made  in  summarizing  Leontief  s  table  so  as  to 
cover  much  broader  segments  of  the  economy.  The 
resulting  summary  is  shown  in  table  II  and  chart  VI 
of  chapter  VI. 

Each  entry  in  table  II  of  chapter  VI  has  been  ob- 
tained from  table  I  of  appendix  17  by  sunmiating  the 
approximate  items  included  within  the  respective  seg- 
ment associated  with  the  entry.  However,  a  few 
additional  modifications  were  made  which  consisted  in 
adding  three  new  segments  not  appearing  in  Leontief's 
table. 

The  three  additional  segments  are  Govermnent, 
financial  enterprises,  and  trading  enterprises.  For 
Government  and  finance  only  one  entry  has  been  made, 
i.  e.,  income  received  by  consumers.  This  is  income 
paid  out  estimated  by  the  National  Income  Section, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  introduction  of  trading  enterprises  as  an  addi- 
tional segment  affects  some  of  the  entries  m  the  seg- 
ment for  consumer  expenditures.  (Leontief's  "con- 
sumption" item.)  The  follo^\'ing  fist  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  entries  related  to  trading  enterprises: 

(1)  Money  received  by  agricultural  entei-prises  from 
consumption,  as  shown  by  Leontief,  was  allocated  be- 
tween sales  to  trading  enterprises  and  direct  sales  to 
consumers  on  the  assumption  that  10  percent  of  farm 
sales  were  direct  sales  to  consumers.  (See  Simon 
Kuznets,  Capital  Formation  and  Commodity  Flow,  p. 
172.) 

(2)  It  is  assumed  that  all  sales  of  mining  enterprises 
went  directly  to  trade  and  Leontief's  figure  on  money 
received  by  mining  enterprises  from  consumption  was 
transferred  to  trade. 

(3)  The  amount  received  by  manufacturing  enter- 
prises direct  from  consumers  was  obtamed  by  applying 
the  ratio  of  sales  by  manufactures  direct  to  ultimate 
consumers  to  the  total  cost  of  finished  commodities  to 
ultimate  consumers  (see  Kuznets,  loc.  cit.,  p.  206)  to  the 
total  summated  items  representing  money  received  by 
manufacturing  from  consumption  as  obtained  from 
Leontief's  table.  This  figure  subtracted  from  Leon- 
tief's total  resulted  in  the  amount  received  by  manufac- 
turing enterprises  from  trading  enterprises. 

(4)  The  amount  received  by  trading  enterprises  from 
trading  enterprises  consists  of  sales  by  wholesalers  to 
retailers  of  total  finished  commodities  less  sales  of 
producers'  durable  commodities  as  given  in  Kuznets 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  197). 

(5)  The  amount  received  by  trading  enterprises  from 
exports  was  derived  from  value  of  total  finished  com- 
modities exported  by  wholesalers  less  exports  by  whole- 
salers of  producers'  durable  commodities.  (See  Kuz- 
nets, loc.  cit.,  p.  197). 


(6)  The  amoiuit  received  by  trading  enterprises  from 
consumer  expenditures  consists  of  total  cost  of  finished 
conmiodities  to  ultimate  consumers  less  cost  to  ultimate 
consumers  of  producers'  durable  goods  as  given  in 
Kuznets  (loc.  cit.,  p.  205);  from  this  figure  were  de- 
ducted the  amounts  received  by  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  from  consumer  expenditures — see 
(1)  and  (3)  above. 

(7)  Leontief's  item  "amoimt  paid  for  imports  for 
consumption"  was  assumed  to  go  through  trading  enter- 
prises and  was  allocated  to  this  segment. 

(8)  The  income  received  by  consumers  from  trading 
enterprises  consists  of  income  paid  out  plus  noncorpor- 
ate business  savings  of  trading  enterprises  estimated  by 
the  National  Income  Section,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  items  m  the  column,  "money  payments  not 
allocated,"  and  the  row,  "money  receipts  not  allocated," 
were  derived  by  deducting  from  the  gross  total  the 
sum  of  all  the  other  items  appearing  in  the  respective 
column  or  row  (excluding  the  item  "net  total"). 

14.  The  Supply  of  Money  of 
the  United  States,  1921-1937 

Chart  VII  of  chapter  VI  is  based  on  data  furnished 
by  the  Di\nsion  of  Eesearch  and  Statistics  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Table 
XV  gives  the  data  on  which  the  chart  is  based. 

Table  XW.—  The  money  supply  of  the   United  States,^   1921-37 
[.\mounts  in  millions  of  dollars] 


Adjusted 

Money 

.Adjusted 

Money 

June  30 

demand 

in  cir- 

Total 

June  30 

demand 

in  cir- 

Total 

deposits  in 

cula- 

money 

deposits  in 

cula- 

money 

all  banks 

tion 

all  banks 

tion 

1921 

17,  660 

3,698 

21,358 

1930 

22,729 

3.381 

26, 110 

1922 

18.464 

3.362 

21,  826 

1931 

20,  946 

3,670 

24,  616 

1923 

19.617 

3.  7,19 

23,376 

1932 

16,  275 

4,634 

20,909 

1924 

20.325 

3,662 

23,987 

1933 

15,501 

4,784 

20,285 

1925 

21.920 

3,590 

25.510 

1934 

IS,  603 

4,684 

23,287 

1926 

22.428 

3,623 

26,  051 

1935 

21,754 

4.783 

26,537 

1927 

23.101 

3,  579 

26,  680 

1936 

26.220 

5,222 

31,442 

1928 

23.  256 

3,643 

26,  899 

1937 __ 

26,  794 

6,509 

32,  303 

1929 

23.482 

3,660 

27, 142 

1  Data  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 

15.  Demand  Deposits  of  Single 
Individuals  and  Families  With  Incomes 
Under  $5,000,  December  31,  1935 

On  page  88  of  chapter  VI,  an  estimate  is  given  repre- 
senting the  proportion  of  total  demand  deposits  held 
by  consumers  with  incomes  under  $5,000.  This  esti- 
mate was  derived  by  making  use  of  two  sources,  namely, 
an  article  by  Lauchlin  Cinrie  entitled  "The  Economic 
Distribution  of  Demand  Deposits,"  Journal  of  American 
Statistical  Association,  June  1938,  and  a  report  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee  published  in  August  of 
1938  entitled  Consumer  Incomes  in  the   United  States. 
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The  procedure  used  is  briefly  this:  to  estimate  the  total 
consumer  deposits  of  less  than  $100,000  and  correct 
this  fijrure  for  total  consiinier  deposits  of  between  S5,000 
and  $100,000.  'I'lie  hitter  totals  were  estimated  on  the 
assumption  that  these  consumers  included  only  those 
with  uiconies  between  $5,000  and  $100,000  and  that 
their  proportion  of  total  consumer  deposits  was  the 
same  a,s  their  proportion  of  total  consumer  income. 
The  result  is  necessarily  rouj^h  since  it  depends  on  how 
closely  the  assumption  fits  the  actual  condition. 

Table  XVI  gives  the  steps  used  in  niakiiiy:  the  esti- 
mates. 

Table  XVI. — Demand  deposits  held  by  consumers 
(as  of  December  SI,  1935) 

(FiKures  in  iiiillinns  of  dollars] 

A.  Consumers'  and  uiicla,*.sified  deposits  ' 5,  130 

B.  Individual  accounts  over  $100,000  ' 430 

C.  -•Vccounts  not  held  by  consumers 1,  049 

D.  Total  consumer  deposits  of  less  than  $100,000 

.\-B-C 3,651 

Aggregate  income  of  consumers  with  incomes  of  less 

than  $100,000,  19.3,>-10303 5S,  163 

.■\ggrcKatc  income  of  consumers  with  incomes  of  between 

$5,000  and  $100,000,  1935-363 10.563 

E.  Percent 18-  16 

F.  Estimated  accounts  of  consumers  with  incomes 

between  $5,000  and  $100,000  DXE_  _       663 

G.  Estimated  deposits  of  consumers  having  in 

comes  of  less  than  $5,000  D-F 2,  9S8 

H.  Percent  of  total  deposits  held  by  consumers 

with  incomes  of  less  than  $5,000  * 13.  7 

>  See  ch.  VI.  table  III.  for  individual  accounts  over  iifKi.miii.  we  T,:iiKli)in  ('tirrie, 
loc.  eit..  p.  321. 
■  See  ibid.,  p.  320. 

'  Consumer  Incomes  in  the  United  States,  National  Kesource*  ('omuiinee,  i-i.  t». 
•  Percent  of  item  G  to  total  deposits  21  .k«1  millinn  dollars.    (See  table  HI,  ch.  VI.) 

16.  Corporate  Funds  Derived  from 
Operations  and  Available  for 
Capital  Formation,  1926-35 

Tiie  data  on  which  chart  IX  of  cliaijter  VI  is  based 
are  shown  in  table  XVll. 

Table  XVII. — Corporate  funds  derived  from  operations  and  avail- 
able for  capital  formation,  1926-1935 


lllillions  of  doilarfl 

Year 

Depreciation 
and  deple- 
tion '  all 

corporations 

Corpo- 
rate 
savings ' 

Funds 

ava  table 

for  capital 

formation  ' 

1926                                        

3.8 
3.8 
4.1 
4.4 
4.4 
4.3 
3.9 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 

1.2 

.3 

1.4 

1.4 

-3.9 

-5.9 

-6.4 

-2.8 

-2.1 

-L2 

5.0 

1927 

4.1 

1928 

5.5 

1929                                       .       

5.8 

1930 

.5 

1931         ..            

-1.6 

1932 

-2.5 

1933 

.9 

'934     . 

1.6 

1935 

2.5 

17.  New  Capital  Issues,  1919-37 

The  data  upon  which  chart  X  of  chapter  VI  is  based 
are  presented  in  table  XVIII.  These  data  which  rep- 
resent the  amount  of  money  e.xpeiuled  by  govern- 
ments and  corporations  for  new  capital  issues  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  of  the  period  1919  to  1037, 
were  compiled  by  the  Commtrcial  and  Financial 
Chronicle  and  reported  in  the  Survey  of  Current  Bu^- 
ness.  An  important  fact  that  should  be  noted  in  con- 
nection with  the  data  is  that  the  amount  exi)endeil  for 
new  real  investment,  i.  e.,  "chiefly  additions  to  fixed 
plant  and  cciuipment  and  all  types  of  inventories"  is 
considerably  less  than  the  amoimt  reported  by  the 
Chronicle  for  new  capital  issues.  Included  withm 
the  Chronicle's  classification  of  new  cajiital  issues  are 
issues  which  involve  transactions  of  a  purely  financial 
character.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated  by  George 
A.  Eddy  ^  that  real  investment  issues  amounted  in  1929 
to  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  new  capital 
issues  as  reported  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial 
Chronicle. 

Table  W'Wl.—Xew  capital  issues,  1919-37  ' 
[Millions  of  dollars] 


Year 

Total 
corporate' 
new  capital 

issues, 

e^cludinx 

investment 

trtists, 

boldintj 

companies, 

etc. 

Total 

izovernmcntal 
new  capital 

issues, 

including 

Federal, 

State,  and 

municipal 

issues 

Total 

corporate 

and 

governmental 

new  capital 

issues 

1919 

2.303 

2.710 

1.823 

2.  3.16 

2.702 

3.322 

4.080 

4.286 

5.216 

.■■i.  293 

6.417 

4,711 

1.  7.59 

324 

159 

l,-.9 

402 

1,202 

1,194 

988' 
672 
1.321 
1.  421 
1.3811 
1,.559 
1,  521 
1,  435 
l..')62 
1.443 
1,418 
1.  .521 
1,310 

s:i9 

.547 

1.208 

1.  005 

757 

884 

3,291 

1920                        

3,382 

1921 

3.144 

1922 

3.757 

1923                .  -.          ... 

4,082 

1924 — 

4.881 

1925                 

5,607 

1926 

.5.  721 

1927                              

6,778 

1928 

6,736 

1929                  

7,835 

1930 ■- 

6,232 

1931                 

.3,069 

1932 

1.163 

1933                      

706 

1934                              .                  

1,  .367 

1935 

1,  407 

1936 

1937 

1,9.59 
2,078 

'  Statistics  of  Income.  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  respective  years. 

*  1926-28  based  on  National  Bureau  nf  Economic  Research,  national  income  pro- 
duced less  income  payments  to  individual ^  (including  noncorporate  bu-^inc^s  savings) ; 
1929-35,  Department  of  Commerce  estimates  of  national  income  produced  less  income 
paid  out,  less  noncorporate  business  savings. 
.3  Depreciation  and  depletion  plus  corporate  saving. 


>  These  figures  exclude  issues  which  siicciftcally  indicate  that  they  are  for  refunding 
purposes  and  those  i.ssued  by  companies  that  can  clearly  be  designated  investment 
trusts,  trading  and  holding  companies.  In  spite  of  the  exclusion  of  such  issues,  a  largo 
part  of  the  funds  appear  to  have  been  used  for  the  retirement  of  outstanding  issues, 
purchase  of  securities,  the  purchase  of  property,  and  the  addition  to  money  balances; 
only  a  part  was  used  to  finance  capital  formation.  The  data  are  shown  here  only  to 
emphasize  the  wide  swings  in  funds  derived  from  new  security  issues. 

Source:  Based  on  data  compiled  by  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Oirouicle  as 
reported  in  the  SurKy  of  Current  Business,  February  1938.  pp.  M-20;  and  May  1938, 
pp.  17-20. 

18.  Distribution  of  Economic  Units  and  Number  of 
Persons  Employed  in  the  American  Economy,  1937 

Data  on  the  number  of  economic  units  and  the  cor- 
resppndu)g  employment  from  which  it  would  be  pos- 

'  George  A.  Eddy,  "Security  Issues  and  Real  Investment  in  1929,"  The  Review  of 
Economic  Statistics,  May  1938,  pp.  79-91. 
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sible  to  distribute  the  economic  units  and  employment 
by  the  number  employed  are  quite  incomplete  and  un- 
satisfactory. The  data  collected  by  the  Social  Security 
Board  for  industry  and  the  Interstate  Conunerce 
Commission  for  railways  are  reasonably  accurate  and 
complete.  In  the  case  of  agriculture  the  data  are  less 
satisfactory,  while  for  the  remaining  segments,  particu- 
larly the  services,  the  available  data  are  very  sketchy. 

The  Social  Security  Board  compiles  data  for  many 
industries  imder  the  old-age  insurance  program  on  em- 
ployer returns  and  employee  wage  items,  which  it  has 
grouped  in  a  frequency  distribution  according  to  the 
number  of  wage  items  per  employer  return.^  The 
returns  covering  the  period  July  to  December  1937 
were  used  here  in  making  estimates.  However,  there 
is  a  considerable  amoimt  of  duphcation  in  the  em- 
ployee wage  items  since  over  the  6  months'  period 
the  same  individual  may  be  reported  by  more  than  one 
employer.  Some  employees  who  are  ordmarily  at- 
tached to  industries  other  than  those  reporting  to  the 
Social  Seciuity  Board  may  also  appear  in  the  returns. 
Finally,  some  who  would  ordmarily  be  considered  as 
unemployed  might  also  appear.  Thus,  the  Social 
Security  Board  estimates  that  there  were  about  32.5 
million  different  wage  earners  represented  during  the 
latter  half  of  1937  by  the  37.1  milhon  wage  items 
reported  by  the  1.7  million  employer  returns  to  the 
board.  This  latter  figure  overstates  the  actual  number 
of  economic  luuts  as  the  term  is  defined  in  chapter  VII. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  all  corporate  subsidiaries 
make  separate  employer  retiuns.  For  example,  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  was  represented  by  54  or  more 
employer  retiuns.  This  has  the  effect  of  imderstating 
both  the  number  of  economic  units  and  employees  in 
the  10,000  and  over  class,  appearing  in  table  1  of 
chapter  VII,  while  overstating  both  in  the  classes  under 
10,000;  the  net  effect  being  an  overstatement  of  em- 
ployer imits. 

The  niunber  of  wage  items  reported  to  the  Social 
Security  Board  was  adjusted  in  each  class,  shown  in 
table  I  of  chapter  VII,  to  approximate  the  actual 
number  employed.  This  was  done  in  each  class  by 
applying  the  proportion  of  the  total  number  employed 
as  estimated  by  the  Social  Security  Board  to  the 
corresponding  nimiber  of  wage  items,  i.  e.,  87.6  percent. 
There  was  no  basis  for  making  a  corresponding  adjust- 
ment in  the  number  of  employer  returns  and  so  in  the 
10,000  and  over  class  the  number  of  employer  returns  is 
probably  slightly  larger  than  it  woidd  be  if  the  distri- 
bution were  based  on  the  actual  employment. 

The  data  covering  railroads,  published  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,"  are  perhaps  the  most 


*>  John  J.  Corson,  Wages  and  Employment  Under  the  Old-Aoe  Insurance.  ProijTam, 
Social  Security  Board,  October  1938.  table  2. 
'  Interstate  Commerce  romniission.  Statistics  of  Railn  ays  in  the  United  States,  19S6. 


satisfactory  of  any  for  the  purposes  at  hand.  The 
Commission  reported,  for  the  calendar  year  1936,  the 
average  number  of  employees  for  each  class  I  steam 
railway  company,  from  wliich  a  frequency  distribution 
of  employees  and  employer  companies  according  to  the 
niunber  of  employees  per  company  was  derived. 
Although  1936  data  were  used,  as  the  1937  report  was 
not  yet  published,  the  difference  ia  the  total  number 
of  employees  and  companies  for  the  2  years  is  relatively 
insignificant. 

The  distribution  of  agricultural  employment  and 
number  of  farms  is  based  on  a  frequency  distribution 
of  hired  labor  according  to  the  number  per  fann,*  since 
no  data  are  available  relating  to  the  combination  of 
family  and  hired  labor.  This  has  necessitated  making 
certain  assumptions  in  order  to  approximate  a  distri- 
bution for  total  engaged.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
farms  employing  four  hired  laborers  or  less  woidd  not 
individually  aggregate  more  than  five  laborers — family 
and  hired.  This  assumption  is  not  unreasonable  as 
the  average  number  of  family  workers  per  farm  report- 
ing liired  workers  is  1.3.  The  use  of  tliis  assumption 
resulted  in  approximately  6.8  million  farms,  engaging 
11.9  million  persons,  falling  in  the  1  to  5  persons 
employed  class,  and  about  41,300  farms,  engaging  about 
356,000  persons,  wliich  were  involved  in  the  gainful 
activity  of  over  5  persons  per  farm.  There  are  other 
limitations  to  these  data,  however,  that  necessitate 
their  being  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
instance,  the  census  reports  family  and  hired  workers 
as  of  the  first  week  in  January  1935,  only.  Obviously, 
this  can  be  only  a  crude  approximation  of  the  average 
number  employed  during  1937. 

The  total  number  of  employees  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  1937  was  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  to  have  been  about  1.2  mUlion.  This 
number  was  allocated  to  the  class,  10,000  and  over,  as 
the  Federal  Government  is  counted  as  one  economic 
unit. 

The  total  number  of  State  employees  during  1937  was 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  have 
been  about  367,000.  In  addition,  there  were  about 
59,000  employees  engaged  in  public  education.  The 
426,000  engaged  in  State  employment  and  the  48  States 
were  apportioned  in  a  frequency  distribution  by  means 
of  a  sample  of  28  States  obtained  from  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

The  total  number  of  county  employees  during  1937 
was  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  have 
been  about  805,000,  of  which  506,000  were  engaged  in 
public  education.  The  805,000  employees  and  the 
3,071  counties  were  apportioned  in  a  frequency  dis- 
tribution on  the  basis  of  a  sample  of  280  counties 
collected  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

'  U.  S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  1935,  vol.  lU,  p.  164. 
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The  total  number  of  municipal  and  rural  incorporated 
places  ill  1930  amounted  to  16,598  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Census  oj  Population,  1930,  volume  I,  page  14. 
These  incorporated  places  employed  a  total  of  about 
1,332,000  employees,  of  which  about  63.5,000  were  en- 
gaged in  public  education.  In  order  to  estimate  a  fre- 
quency distribution  of  employees  and  incorporated 
places,  the  Census  oj  Population  was  used  as  a  basis. 
In  volume  I,  page  14,  of  the  1930  Census  of  Population 
there  appears  a  table  of  the  pojiulation  of  the  United 
States  in  groups  of  cities  classified  according  to  size. 
Using  the  Department  of  Commerce's  sample  of  mu- 
nicipal places  and  the  data  from  theCensus  of  Population 
as  a  basis,  it  was  estimated  that  13  cities  of  500,000 
population  or  over  in  1930,  employed  over  10,000  city 
employees  in  1937;  likewise  tliat  tlie  80  cities  of  from 
100,000  to  500,000  population  cmploj-ed  between  1,000 
and  9,999  persons;  that  the  283  cities  of  from  25,000  to 
100,000  population  eini)loved  between  300  and  999  per- 
sons; and  that  the  remaining  some  odd  16,220  places  of 
imder  25,000  population  employed  between  6  and  299 
persons.  The  reason  for  not  using  solely  the  sample 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  because 
of  its  practically  complete  coverage  of  larger  cities  wliich 
would  have  caused,  if  it  had  been  used,  too  large  a 
proportion  of  the  employees  and  incorporated  places 
being  placed  in  the  class  of  10,000  and  over. 

The  data  on  private  education  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  economic  units,  or  in  this  case  schools,  are  some- 
what unsatisfactory.  The  best  estimate  available  for 
the  nunibor  of  private  schools  covers  the  year  1933-34 
in  which  there  were  about  17,804.'  The  total  employ- 
ment in  private  schools  during  1937  was  estimated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  have  been  about 
216,000.  It  was  assiuiied  arbitrarily  that  all  the  school 
units  employed  between  6  and  299  persons  or  an  average 
of  about  12  per  unit. 

The  data  on  services  are  most  incomplete  of  all, 
there  being  none  on  the  number  of  economic  units.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  estimated  that  there  were 
about  3,193,000  professional  and  domestic  service  em- 
ployees in  1937.  It  was  assumed  that  most  of  these 
employees  worked  in  small  units  which  did  not  employ 
more  than  5  persons  per  unit.  A  reasonable  guess  as 
to  the  number  of  such  units  would  appear  to  be  between 
1,500,000  and  2.000,000,  wliich  was  the  range  used  in 
the  summary  table  appearing  in  table  I  of  chapter  VII. 

19.  Employment  in  Governmental  Units,  1935 

The  eniployinciit  shown  for  20  governmental  units 
in  table  II  of  ciuiptcr  VII  have  been  derived  from  the 
following  sources: 

Employment    for    Federal     Government     and     the 

»  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Biennial  Surcen  of  Education,  img-35.  p.  2 


United  States  Post  Office  represent  equivalent  full- 
time  employment  as  estimated  by  the  National  Income 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  emplo}'- 
ment  for  State  and  municipal  governments  are  also 
on  an  equivalent  full-time  basis.  In  each  case  the 
basic  data  were  obtained  from  the  unpublished  material 
of  the  National  Income  Section  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  These  data  were  then  adjusted  to  include 
public  education  by  the  addition  of  the  respective 
employment  in  public  education,  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  {Statistics  of  City 
School  Systems,  1935-36,  page  28;  Statistics  of  State 
School  Systems,  1935-36,  page  73;  the  data  wliich  were 
not  available  in  these  publications  were  obtained  from 
the  work  sheets  in  the  Office  of  Education). 

20.  Prices  in  Commodity,  Labor,  and 
Security  Markets,  1913-1937 

Table  XIX  gives  the  data  and  the  sources  for  the 
material  presented  in  charts  I  and  II  of  chapter  VIII. 

Table  XIX. — Prices  in  commodily,  labor  and  securities  markets, 

1913-37 

[1926-29=100] 


Whole- 
Year           sale 
prices ' 

Com- 
posite 
mdex 

of 
wages ' 

Index 
of 

securi- 
ty 

prices ' 

Cost 

of 

livinR ' 

Weekly 
earn- 
ings 
in 
manu- 
factur- 
ing' 

Per 
capita 
annual 
salaries 

in 
manufac- 
turing • 

Bond 
prices' 

Stock 
prices' 

1913 

72.1 
70.3 
71.8 
68  3 
121.3 
135.6 
143.1 
159.4 
100.8 
99.8 
103.9 
101.3 
106.9 
103.2 
98.5 
99.8 
93.4 
89.2 
75.4 
66.9 
68.0 
77.3 
82.6 
83.4 
89.1 

45.0 
45.4 
45.8 
49.2 
65.7 
68.6 
80.4 
97.6 
89.8 
86.6 
92.9 
96  0 
96.5 
98.2 
99.6 
100.5 
101.6 
1Q1.3 
97.0 
86.3 
83.9 
93.3 
96.6 
98.1 
106.1 

62.0 
61.1 
63.3 
69.9 
63.7 
58.9 
63.5 
57.6 
53.9 
63.7 
64.1 
66.7 
75.3 
80.0 
90.4 
115.4 
123.5 
105.2 
77.9 
50.0 
58.2 
67.6 
71.7 
89.8 
87.6 

57.1 
58.2 
59.2 
63.4 
73.3 
87.7 
100.5 
115.6 
103.0 
96.7 
98.4 
98.6 
101.2 
102.0 
100.0 
99.0 
99.0 
96.5 
88.1 
79.4 
75.4 
78.2 
80.2 
81.2 
83.9 

47.2 
46.7 
46.2 
50.9 
68.2 
72.8 
87.0 
106.6 
85.4 
87.3 
95.6 
95.0 
97.4 
98.6 
99.0 
100.0 
102.6 
92.9 
81.3 
61.3 
63.7 
72.3 
80.0 
88.5 
97.4 

49.9 
49.8 
48.3 
51.3 
59.2 
67.7 
78.4 
88.2 
87.1 
83.9 
86.6 
89.1 
91.3 
94.7 
97.9 
103.5 
104.0 
KM,  9 

99.0 
99.5 
98.3 
99.8 
95.9 

■88.8 
88.4 
80.0 
81.8 
93.1 
92.4 
94.6 
96.7 
99.1 

101.2 

101.5 
98.2 

101.0 

43.1 
41.4 
45.3 
54.6 
47.1 
43.5 
50.7 
46.1 
39.6 
48.5 
49.5 
52.2 
64.3 
71.8 
84.9 
107.5 
1.36.  5 
107.4 
67.9 
34.9 
4,-i.2 
51.9 
56.2 
79.7 
80.2 

1914 

1915. 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925. 

1926 

1927.    .       .   . 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

-    -          7'..3 
^.    •         ^:i.  4 
S3  6  '      utt  n 

1933 

1934 

1935 

84.0 
85.6 
93.8 

101.7 
109.3 
102.0 

1936 

1937 

1  Bureau  of  Lal)or  Statistics'  index  of  wholesale  prici's  of  all  commodities. 

'  The  Fi'diTiil  Reserve  Bank  of  Kew  York  index.  It  is  a  combined  index  of  hourly 
earnings,  weekly  wages,  monthly  wa^es,  and  annual  salaries.  Covers  a  sample  of 
the  entire  economy. 

•  Index  of  stock  prices  and  hond  prices  weighted  byratioofcapitalstock  to  funded 
debt  as  shown  by  statistics  of  income.  1926-34.  for  corporations. 

•  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  index  of  cost  of  living. 

'  Based  upon  Paul  H.  Douglas  data.  1913-18  and  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board,  1919-37. 

•  Based  upon  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  data,  1913-28,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  data,  1929-37. 

'  Standard  Statistics  prices  of  "46  domestic  corporate  issues." 

'  Staniiard  .'Statistics'  index  of  the  price  of  419  stocks  (347  industrials,  40  utilities, 

and  3J  rails),  listed  on  the  exchange.    Data  for  1914-17,  New  York  Times  stock  prices 

linked  to  Standard  Statistics. 

21.  Wholesale  Prices  and  Hourly  and  Weekly  Earnings 
in  Selected  Industries,  1926-37 

Table  XX  gives  the  data  upon  which  chart  IV  of 
chapter  VIII  is  based.     The  average  weekly  earnings 
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Table  XX. — Hourly  and  weekly  earnings,  and  wholesale  prices  in  aviomohile,  rayon,  and  knit  goods  manufacturing  industries,  1926-37 


.Automobiles 

Rayon 

Knit  goods 

Year 

Hourly 
earnings 
(cents  per 

hour)  1 

Weekly 
earnings 
(dollars) ' 

Wholesale 
price  index 
(1926=100)  ! 

Hourly 
earnings 
(cents  per 

hour)  3 

Weekly 
earnings 
(dollars)  ^ 

Wholesale 
price  index 
(1926=100)  ' 

Hourly 
earnings 
(cents  per 

hour)  1 

Weekly 
earnings 
(dollars)  i 

Wholesale 
price  index 
(1926=100)  " 

192 >                                                                             .  -  _  .  . 

65.9 
67.6 
6S.  1 
69.5 
6S.7 
6S.  1 
60.9 
60.9 
73.0 
75.5 
77.5 
90.1 

31.43 
31.36 
32.51 
32.48 
27.77 
25.13 
18.50 
21.84 
24.40 
28.68 
=  29.64 

100.0 
96.1 
97.1 

100.0 
94.0 
89.5 
87.1 
83.2 
87.8 
84.1 
83.3 
89.3 

100.0 
82.9 
83.6 
68.4 
57.8 
41.2 
35.3 
32.9 
31.8 
31.2 
31.7 
32.2 

43.7 
45.9 
46.3 
49.6 
47.6 
44.3 
39.7 
39.1 
52.5 
52.0 
51.1 
55.7 

19.71 
21.58 
21.67 
23.  S8 
20.65 
18.66 
15.26 
15.22 
18.14 
17.96 
18.29 

100  0 

1927                                           

91.9 

J92S                                                                 - 

90.  1 

1929             

42.1 
Ml.  1 
'40.3 
39.8 
42.3 
50.3 
51.4 
53.2 
61.8 

20.79 
'  19. 63 
<  18.  47 
17.  31 
17.43 
18.61 
19.48 
20.54 

88.5 

1930                           .      --  

80.0 

1931          - 

60.9 

1932 -                               -.  - 

1933 

1934 -   

1935                                         ...          .  , .  ...  ... 

51.6 
58.9 
63.2 
61.8 

1936             - 

61.2 

1937                             

65.  1 

1  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Wages,  Hours,  and  Emplot/meiU  in  tfie  U.  S.  A., 

"  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Wholesale  Prices. 

3  See  appendix  6,  table  1,  compiled  from  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  data. 

'  Interpolated  between  1929  and  1932  by  a  straight  line  interpolation. 


1914  to  1936:  and  subsequent  Service  Letters  of  the  Board. 


for  each  year  is  also  given,  but  is  not  shown  on  the 
chart. 

22.  Price  and  Production  Indexes 

for  Ten  Major  Industries,  1929,  1932,  and  1937 

T.iBLE  XXI. — Price  and  production  indexes  for  10  major 
industries 


Industrial  group 


Agricultural  implements.. 

Motor  vehicles 

Cement 

Iron  and  steel 

.Automobile  tires_._ 

Textile  products 

Food  products 

Leather  products 

Petroleum  products 

Agricultural  commodities 


Prices  (1926=100)  ' 


98.7 
106.7 
91.8 
94.9 
64.5 
90.4 
99.9 
109.1 
71.3 
104.9 


1932 


84.9 
91.1 
77.2 
79.4 
11.1 
54  9 
61.0 
72.9 
45.4 
48.2 


1937 


94.0 
96.0 
95.5 
98.2 
55.8 
76.3 
85.5 
104.6 
60.5 
86.4 


Production  (1923-: 
100)  2 


1929 


3  615 
135 
114 
130 
135 
115 
97 
104 
168 

»  101 


1932 


1100 
35 
51 
31 

78 
83 
87 
85 
140 
MOO 


3  617 
121 
78 
118 
109 
111 
186 
113 
202 

MOS 


1  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Who'esnle  Prices,  1933.  p.  12;  1937,  p.  3. 

'  Federal  Reserve  Board's  indexes  of  production,  except  as  elsewhere  specified. 

3  Based  on  annual  production  of  farm  equipment  as  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Figures  are  expressed  in  millions  of 
1926  dollars,  divided  by  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  price  index. 

'  Interpolated  from  gross  income  of  corporations  manufacturing  agricultural  imple- 
ments, given  in  the  Statistics  of  Income,  Bureau  of  Interna!  Revenue  (value  in  mil- 
lions of  1926  dollars) . 

5  Constructed  from  3  food  indexes  as  given  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board:  (1) 
slaughtering  and  packing  of  meats — weight  O.f'S;  (2)  wheat  flour — weight  O.IS;  (3)  sugar 
melting— weight  0. 17. 

'  Agricultural  .Statistics,  1938,  p.  428.  Includes  both  crops  and  livestock.  Index 
base,  1921-29=100. 

Table    XXII. — Comparison   of  price   changes   and   production 
changes  during  depression  and  recovery  for  10  major  industries  ' 


Industry  group 


Motor  vehicles... 

AgricultLual  implements. 

Cemeut 

Iron  and  steel 

Automobile  tires.. 

Leather  and  products 

Petroleum  products 

Textile  products 

Food  products 

-Agricultural  commodities 


Percent  drop,  1929-32 

Percent  recovery, 
1932-37 

Prices 

Production 

Prices 

Production 

12 

74 

2 

64 

14 

84 

9 

84 

16 

55 

20 

24 

16 

76 

20 

67 

25 

42 

27 

24 

33 

IS 

29 

27 

36 

17 

21 

37 

39 

28 

24 

24 

39 

10 

24 

-1 

54 

1 

36 

8 

1  Based  on  table  I,  above.   The  decline  in  1929-32  is  expressed  as  a  percent  of  1929. 
The  recovery  in  1932-37  is  expressed  as  a  percent  of  1929. 


Table  XXI  gives  uidexes  of  prices  and  production 
for  ten  industries  for  the  three  years,  1929,  1932,  and 
1937.  Table  XXII  gives  the  percent  changes  in  prices 
and  production  during  depression  and  recovery. 

23.  Monthly  Price  Indexes  for  Ten  Price 
Frequency  Groups,  1926-1938 

Chart  XXVI  of  chapter  VIII  gives  the  price  indexes 
for  5  frequency  groups.  These  5  groups  are  derived 
from  a  combination  of  10  frequency  groups  shown  in 
appendix  2,  table  I,  with  certain  modifications  which 
are  described  below.  Group  A  consists  of  a  geometric 
average  of  groups  I  and  II ;  group  B  of  groups  III  and 
IV;  group  C  of  groups  V  and  VI;  group  D  of  groups 
VII  and  VIII ;  and  group  E  of  IX  and  X.  The  indexes 
for  the  10  frequency  groups  are  shown  in  the  table 
below  by  months  from  1926  to  1938.  The  total  number 
of  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  price  items  used  in  con- 
structing these  mdexes  is  731.  This  number  differs 
from  the  number  of  items  used  in  deri\-ing  the  annual 
indexes  for  the  frequency  groups  shown  in  chart  XXV 
and  given  in  appendix  2,  table  I,  in  that  163  separate 
items  were  used  in  place  of  the  49  composite  items 
sliowTi  in  table  I.  For  example,  in  the  annual  index, 
1  butter  composite  item  was  used  to  represent  18  sep- 
arate butter  items;  in  the  indexes  presented  in  table 
XXIII,  the  18  butter-price  series  were  used  instead  of 
the  1  composite  representuig  these  series.  The  differ- 
ence of  114  items  between  the  2  series  is  therefore  due 
to  the  inclusion  of  the  individual  items  making  up  the 
composites  in  the  montldy  series. 

The  number  of  items  used  in  each  of  the  10  groups 
is  as  follows:  Group  I — 76 ;  group  II — 73 ;  group  III — 74 ; 
group  IV — 70;  group  V — 76;  group  VI — 72;  group 
VII — 77;  group  VIII — 73;  group  IX — 77;  and  group 
X — 63.  The  price  index  for  each  group  was  obtained 
by  averaging  the  logarithms  of  the  individual  price 
indexes  corresponding  to  the  items  %vithin  the  group. 
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Table  XXlll.— Price  indexes  for  ie7i  frequency  groups  '  (,731  commodities)  hy  months  for  the  years  1926-3S 

(1926-29=100) 


38/ 


I 

n.— 
in... 

IV... 

v.... 

VI... 

vn... 
vni. 

IX... 
X.... 


II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII.... 
VIII... 

IX 

X 


I 

11.... 
III... 

IV... 

v.... 


VI... 
VII.. 

vni. 

IX... 
X..-. 


u.... 
III..- 

IV... 

V 

VI... 
VII.. 

vni. 

IX..- 
X.... 


II 
111... 

IV... 

v.... 

VI... 

vn.. 

VIII. 
IX  . 
X... 


I 

II 

III... 

IV... 

v.... 

VI... 

vn.. 

VIII. 
IX... 
X.... 


I 

u... 
Ill 

IV 

V 

VI.. 

VII. 

VIII 

IX.. 

X.... 


Year  and  group 


Feb. 


im 


mss 


1919 


mo 


me 


100.8 
102.6 
104.0 
104.7 
108.4 
105.3 
104.2 
113.1 

iir.  1 


100.4 
100.7 
100.5 
100.3 
102.  5 
100.3 
98.7 
98.4 

101.0 

99.1 


99.8 
100.2 
9«  9 
98.7 
99.7 
99.4 
98.6 
99.1 
104.8 


99.2 
98.5 
97.9 
98.0 
98.1 
99.5 
102.0 
100.2 
100.7 
100.4 


97.9 
97.0 
96.3 
97.3 
94.7 
95.6 
97.1 
94.0 
88.2 
92.2 


94.  5 
86.  7 
83.7 
77.3 
72.5 
74.2 
61.4 
64.6 
48.1 
60.0 


Mar. 


100.8 
102,  8 
!04.  2 
104.6 
105.9 
1(M.3 
103.5 
110.7 
113,0 


100.4 
100.8 
100.3 
100.2 
102.  I 
100.3 
98.6 
98.1 
99.8 
98.1 


100.0 
99.8 

100.2 
99.3 
98.6 

100.1 

100.0 
98.  3 
98.4 

102.9 


99.2 
98.4 
97.9 
98.7 
97.4 
99.6 
101.9 
99.1 
101.7 
100.7 


97.9 
96.9 
96.5 
96.  3 
94.2 
9.";.  2 
96.4 
91.9 
85.8 
88.9 


97.5 

97.4 

92,9 

92.6 

90,9 

90.0 

85,6 

84.9 

82.fi 

81.5 

83.5 

83.1 

79  2 

78.1 

71.5 

70.3 

63  5 

61.0 

i;:)  ."> 

60.6 

94.4 
85.7 
83.6 
76.7 
71.6 
73.4 
63.4 
53.3 
46.1 
48.2 


Apr. 


ino.  8 

102.  7 
101.2 

101.  1 
105.  5 
101.1 

102.  5 
107.3 
108.5 
100.0 


100.3 
100.6 


101,8 
100.2 
98.0 
98.2 
97,9 
90.2 


100.0 
99,2 

100,0 
99.6 
98.6 
99.8 
99.1 
97.7 
99.6 

103.9 


99  2 
98.5 
97.3 
99.0 
97.1 
99.4 

102.3 
99.7 

100.  9 
98.5 


96.6 
96.4 
95.1 
93.6 
94.3 
94.9 
89.9 
82.7 
85.4 


97.4 
92.4 
89.7 
84.3 
81.0 
82.5 
77.0 
70.1 
61.1 
61.8 


94.4 
85.7 
83.3 
76.4 
71.3 
73.0 
62.8 
52.6 
46.2 
47.0 


May 


100.6 
102.  7 
104.2 
103.6 
105,4 
103.5 
101.7 
106.5 
106  2 
98.8 


100  3 
100.6 
100.1 
99.4 

101.7 
100.1 
97.3 
97.3 
98.2 
96.8 


100.2 
98.  8 

100.2 
99.2 
98.7 
99.4 
99.2 
99.3 

100.3 

105.6 


99.3 
98.5 
97.4 
98.5 
97.0 
99.8 
101.0 
lOO.  0 
97.9 
95.9 


97.9 
96.0 
96.3 
94.7 
93.0 
95.4 
92.8 
89.2 
82.6 
86.5 


97.1 
91.2 
89,7 
84.0 
80.0 
81.3 
75.5 
69.1 
58,4 
59,0 


94.3 
85.6 
82.5 
75,9 
69,7 
72.1 
62,0 
51.3 
44,4 
41.8 


June     ]     July     |     .^ug. 


100,7 
102,8 
103.2 
102.  6 
104  8 
102  1 


100,3 
100.6 
100.  1 
98.9 
100.7 
99.4 
97.0 
96.8 
97.7 
97.8 


100.2 
98.9 
100.0 
09.4 
97.8 
99.3 
99.4 
100.3 
100.6 
106  9 


99.0 
97.8 
97.4 
98.4 
96  8 
99.9 
100.5 
98.6 
95.0 
93.7 


97.7 
95.9 
96.2 
93.8 
92.3 
92.3 
90.5 
87.6 
79.2 
82.6 


97.0 
90.6 
89.2 
83.6 
79.7 
80.4 
74.0 
611.7 
55.  S 
56.7 


93,3 
85.6 
81,8 
75.4 
68.4 
70.9 
60.9 
49.1 
41.6 
42.3 


KXI.  7 
lil2.9 
102.6 
102.6 
101.6 
101.6 
100,7 
1113,7 
105.6 
97.3 


100.2 
100.6 
100,0 
99,2 
99,8 
98.8 
97,1 
97,2 
97.2 
98.  3 


100.2 
98.8 
99.6 
99.4 
97.7 
99.9 
99.4 
99.0 
97.7 

103.3 


99.0 
97.7 
97.4 
98.4 
96.8 
99.8 
99.7 
97.9 
94.4 
94.8 


95.8 
9.5.8 
93.3 
91.3 
90.9 
89.2 
84.2 
76.2 
78.1 


97.0 
90.6 
89.1 
82.5 
79.2 
79.5 
71.4 
63.8 
54.2 
55.3 


93.2 

85.2 
81.2 
74.7 
67.0 
69.1 
59.7 
47.6 
40.1 
40.2 


100,9 
102.9 
102.3 
102. 0 
103.  S 
100.9 
101.0 
102.6 
103.0 
96.8 


100. 1 
100.3 
100.2 
99,4 
100.1 

95.  2 
97.1 

96.  8 
95.1 
98,3 


99,5 
98.8 
99,4 
99.4 
97.7 

100.2 
99.4 
98.5 
98.4 

101.8 


99.2 
97.4 
97.3 
98.3 
95.9 
98.9 
99.5 
98.7 
97.2 
100.2 


97.8 
95.3 
9.5.1 
92.4 
89.7 
88.7 
87.3 
79.2 
72.7 
74.3 


96  8 
90.1 
88.3 
81.7 
78.6 
78.4 
70.6 
63.2 
5.5.3 
54.9 


92.8 
84.3 
79.7 
70.6 
65.8 
67.9 
68.3 
46,8 
41.2 
41.3 


Sept. 


101.1 
102  5 
102.5 
101.6 

101.4 
100,4 
100,7 
102.5 
102,6 
96.2 


100.0 
100.3 
100.  0 
99,9 

ino.3 

99,  1 
98,5 
97.8 
96  0 


99.5 
98.8 
99.4 
99.6 
97.8 
100.2 
98.7 
99.3 
98.3 
99.0 


99.2 
97.4 
97.3 
98.3 
96.1 
97.9 

100.2 
99.5 
97.9 

100.8 


97.8 
95.1 
94.5 
91.7 
88.6 
87.8 
86.0 
77.6 
73.3 
76.3 


96.4 
89.2 
87.5 
.4 
.9 
.9 
.5 
.7 


70. 
61 
55.0 
54.8 


92  7 
83.6 
79.5 
73.1 
65.8 
70.1 
58.4 
48.5 
44.0 
41.4 


101.2 
102.6 
102.4 
104.6 
104.2 
100.7 
100.7 
103.  9 
102.9 
98.3 


100.0 
100  3 
100.2 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
99.7 
97.5 
96  9 
102.0 


99.5 
98.8 
99.1 
99.7 
97.6 
100.3 
99.2 
100.3 
101.1 
100.6 


99.2 
97.4 
97.2 
98.2 
96.1 
97.6 

100.2 
99  8 
98.6 

102.  6 


97.8 
94.9 
93.4 
91.3 
87.2 


Oct. 


Nov. 


85.5 
77.7 
71.5 
75.5 


95.7 
89.1 
87.4 
81.0 
77.0 
77.1 
69.7 
59.9 
52.9 
64.7 


93.0 
80.3 
79.5 
73.1 
66.5 
09,1 
59.8 
50.6 
45.4 
45.8 


101.3 
102.7 
102.2 
101.7 
104.4 
100.2 
100.  5 
102.3 
102.1 
99.0 


100.0 
100.  2 
100.0 
100.2 
100.0 
99.8 
100.  I 
96  9 
98.8 
102.2 


99  5 
98.7 
99.0 
99  5 
97.6 
100.6 
100.0 
99.9 
99.8 
99.5 


98.5 
97.4 
97.5 
9S.0 
95.8 
97.0 

100.1 
99.1 
96,3 

100,8 


98,0 
94,9 
92,8 
89.5 
86.4 
86.6 
83.9 
76.4 
69.8 
72.3 


95.3 
88.2 
86.7 
79.9 
76  1 
76.8 
67.6 
67.5 
52.5 
54.1 


92.2 
83.0 
79.5 
73.0 
66.9 
69.2 
60.0 
49.8 
44.0 
43.5 


101.2 
102.6 
102.1 
101,3 
101,7 
100,3 
99,3 
99.9 
100.7 
97.8 


100,0 
100,4 
100,  0 
99.9 
99.  5 
99.1 
100.5 
96  1 
98  7 
102.9 


99.5 
98.  4 
99.1 
99  4 
98.2 
100.5 
101.9 
99.6 
100.9 
99.7 


97.6 
97.5 
97.7 
95.6 
96.6 
99.6 
97.3 
92.3 
96.9 


98.1 
94.7 
93.1 
88.5 
86.4 
S15.5 
81.7 
74.6 
68.8 
69.1 


95.3 
88.0 
86.0 
79.1 
75.4 
76.2 
66.7 
67.7 
53.1 
56.1 


91.9 
82.9 
80.0 
72  3 
66  4 
68.6 
69.0 
48.7 
44.2 
43.0 


Dec. 


101.2 
102.3 
101  1 
101.0 
103. 9 
99  S 
9S.4 
98.4 
100.  6 
99.1 


100,0 
100-2 
100.0 
99,8 
99,6 
98.6 
100.4 
93.9 
98.4 
103.8 


99.5 
98.3 
98.5 
99.2 
98.7 
99.5 

102.2 
9.96 

100.3 
99.6 


98.  6 
97.7 
97.5 
97.5 
95.3 
96  3 
98.7 
95.4 
90.4 
96  0 


97.6 
93.9 
92.3 
87.0 
84.8 
84.8 
80.7 
72.6 
65.7 
65.6 


95.1 
87.5 
84.2 
78.0 
74.7 
75.8 
66.1 
66.6 
50.6 
52.4 


91.7 
S2.4 
79.9 
72.0 
65.3 
67.7 
58.2 
47.1 
43.6 
41.7 


The  monthly  indexes  are  based  on J31  price  Kems.of  the  Bur.,u;^,_l^W^ 


fled  in  each  of  the  io  frequency  groups  in  table  I,  less  49  of  these  617  items, 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  163  items  by  code  numbers  and  the  frequency 
table  1  croup  I-425-!2tW02;  group  II :  565-560-703;  group  III:  190-192-194-2(16-21 
»7-298^67-  Group  VI-  204-261-271-272-303-304-318-319-320-321-350-15-  "°  ' 
group  VIII-  19-33-tO-!l-62-65-104- 109-141-142-224-263-283-325-326;  - 
300-306-308-360-301-752-753;  group  X:  2-3-6-7-8-9-10-11-14-15-16-1 


^iup:vm:i^i^O^M2-*W0^109-J4^ 


cndix  2, 
-210-295-296- 
7.^28-130-432-666-668; 
„  -285-299- 

!7'iL8Y-82.SM'6-705^'l06-107-2i'2-213-28T-301-302-,307-359-751. 
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Table  XXIII. — Price  indexes  for  ten  frequency  groups  (731  commodities)  by  months  for  the  years  1926-38 — Continued 


Year  and  group 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

I9SS 
I 

91.6 
81.4 
78.2 
71.0 
63.9 
67.0 
67.1 
45,9 
41.2 
40.0 

93.3 
87.0 
88.2 
84.8 
78.3 
83.4 
73.7 
68.0 
57.3 
56.9 

9.5.4 
85.8 
86.3 
82.3 
75.3 
82,9 
74.fi 
75.3 
fiS.O 
73.8 

9fi.5 
86.0 
87.8 
84.0 
77.9 
82.2 
78.8 
75.2 
70.6 
73.3 

95.7 
88.2 
90.1 
87.4 
80.9 
88.7 
87.2 
87.8 
82.3 
86.2 

94.3 
92,9 
93.6 
87.5 
82.fi 
87.6 
79.6 
70.6 
65.9 
67.4 

91.2 

80.7 
77.8 
70.6 
63.1 
66.1 
55.5 
44.6 
39.4 
37.9 

93.4 
87.1 
88.1 
84.7 
78.3 
83.1 
74.5 
69.8 
61.2 
60.5 

95.8 
85.6 
86.2 
82.3 
75,5 
83,1 
75.0 
75,4 
68.  2 
74.6 

96,5 
86.  1 
87.7 
83.9 
78.2 
81.9 
78.5 
74.0 
69.6 
73.8 

96.3 
88.7 
90.7 
88.2 
81,5 
89.8 
88.4 
89.1 
82.0 
85.1 

94.3 
92.9 
92  8 
86,9 
81.8 
86.5 
77,  fi 
68.4 
63.9 
65.2 

91.1 

80.8 
77.2 
70.3 
62.8 
66.0 
65.6 
45.8 
40,7 
40  0 

93.5 

87.1 
88.4 
85.0 
78.5 
83,6 
74,6 
70,1 
60.9 
60.4 

95.fi 
8.5.  fi 
86.3 
82,  4 
75.5 
S3,  a 
75.1 
75.2 
65.8 
70.8 

96,5 

85.  S 
87.5 
84,0 
78,  2 
81,7 
78,4 
73,7 
66,  fi 
69,5 

96,7 
89,3 
91.5 
89,1 
82,7 
91.8 
90,6 

91  7 
84,5 
87,3 

97,5 
93,  1 

92  5 
86.4 
81.fi 
85,3 
7fi.7 
67.8 
63.7 
64.0 

91.5 
80.6 
76.8 
70.1 
62.3 
66.1 
66.3 
47.5 
41.7 
43.6 

93.5 
87.5 
88.9 
84.9 
78.2 
83.4 
74  8 
70,0 
59,5 
68.3 

95.2 
85.4 
86.2 
81,7 
75.3 
82.8 
74.6 
7t.9 
67.2 
74.0 

96,2 
85,7 
87,6 
84,3 
78,1 

81  7 
77,8 
74,9 
67,4 
68,  R 

97  2 
89,4 
93,7 
89,9 
84,8 
92.8 
91.2 
91.8 

82  9 
86,7 

97,5 
92.8 
92  3 
8.5.8 
80.9 
83,4 
76,5 
66.5 
61.4 
60.9 

91.5 
79.9 
76.9 
71.1 
63.9 
68.9 
60.  0 
53.9 
48.9 
49.9 

94.7 
87.7 
88.7 
86.0 
77.7 
84.2 
74,  fi 
70,3 
58.7 
69.fi 

9,5.4 
85.2 
86.6 
81.7 
76.7 
82  4 
75,2 
76,3 
66.  1 
70.5 

96.0 

85.8 
87.fi 
84.2 
77.9 
81.1 
77,  fi 
73,8 
65,5 
66.1 

98.8 
90,  5 
94,5 
90,  fi 
86,3 
93,0 
90.2 
89.5 
80,4 
83.2 

97  4 
92  8 
91.3 
86.4 
79.6 
82.7 
74.8 
65.7 
60.4 
59.3 

91.5 
80.0 
78.3 
73.6 
67.1 
73.3 
64.0 
58,3 
53.9 
64.0 

94.5 
87.8 
88.6 
84.7 
77.3 
84.5 
74,4 
69,9 
,58.9 
62.2 

96.6 
85.1 
87.3 
81.9 
76.2 
82.4 
75.8 
74,9 
64.6 
66.7 

95.9 

86.2 
87,  2 
84.3 
77.7 
81,2 
77.0 
74.3 
67.6 
68.6 

99,0 
91,1 
94.5 
90,8 
86  1 
92,7 
89.4 
86.9 
7S,6 
80.3 

9fi  9 
92  9 
91,2 
85.2 
78,0 
81.6 
73.5 
65.4 
60.6 
59.5 

91.6 
81.4 
81.2 
76.8 
71.1 
77.3 
68,8 
64.6 
61.0 
62.2 

94.6 
87.2 
88.2 
84.1 
76.9 
83.8 
73.6 
70.2 
58.8 
61.7 

95.4 
85.0 
87,8 
81,7 
76,4 
82,8 
76.2 
71.6 
63.7 
67.4 

95.9 
86.4 
87.1 
84.3 
77.5 
82.2 
78.0 
76,3 
71.9 
76.1 

99,1 
92.0 
94.7 
90.7 
86,4 
92.9 
88.  S 
84,6 
78  9 
80.1 

9fi  fi 
93,4 
90,5 
84,6 
77.3 
80,7 
73,4 
66.8 
61.6 
59.7 

91.8 
82.8 
83.2 
80.5 
75.3 
82.1 
71.9 
66.7 
69.2 
67.2 

94.7 
86.3 
87.2 
83.8 
76.3 
83.3 
73.6 
70.7 
62.1 
66.2 

9.5.3 
84.6 
88.2 
81.7 
76,9 
82,7 
74,8 
70.7 
66.0 
67.9 

95,9 
87.1 
.     87,1 
84.4 
77.6 
82.5 
79.5 
78.0 
74.5 
78.5 

99.2 
92.7 
94.9 
90  3 
85  9 
92.8 
87.6 
83,8 
76  3 
76,4 

96,  S 
92,3 
90,3 
84.7 
77.5 
80.9 
73.2 
68,4 
69.1 
67.  5 

92.0 
84.6 
85.2 
81.8 
77.2 
63.6 
72  9 
66.2 
58-  2 
57.7 

94.8 
86.7 
84.1 
83.7 
76,0 
83,5 
74.4 
72.9 
63.3 
67.7 

95.4 
85.6 
87.8 
81.7 
77.0 
83.0 
76.9 
73,4 
67.6 
70.3 

95.8 
87.1 
87.3 
84.7 
77.8 
83.0 
80.3 
78.4 
74,1 
78,  fi 

99,2 
92.5 
95,0 
90.5 
86  2 
92,0 
86  3 
81,8 
74,8 
77,0 

96,5 
92  6 
90,0 
84,1 
77,3 
81,9 
72  6 
68,1 
58,8 
68  3 

92.9 
86.2 
86.3 
82.6 
77.1 
84.2 
73.0 
6,5,3 
56.7 
65.5 

94.7 
86.2 
86.2 
83.1 
75.7 
83.2 
74.5 
72.2 
62.0 
67.0 

96.3 
85.6 
88.0 
82  6 
77.6 
83.3 
77.6 
75.6 
69.7 
73.1 

95.5 

87.1 
87.6 
84.7 
78.3 
83.7 
80.9 
78.4 
74.0 
78.4 

99.2 
92  5 
94.3 
90.0 
85.5 
91.4 
84.9 
78.6 
72  9 
73.3 

96.2 
92.5 
90.0 
84.0 
77.2 
81.8 
73.3 
68.5 
59.9 
68.9 

90.0 
86.2 
87.3 
83.3 
77.1 
84.0 
73,5 
65.6 
57.0 
56.7 

94.7 
86.1 
85.9 
82.5 
75.3 
82.7 
74.0 
72.4 
63.4 
68.8 

96.0 
86.6 
88.1 
83.8 
78.1 
83.1 
78.8 
76.6 
71.3 
74.2 

96.3 
87.4 
87.8 
86.1 
78.6 
84.3 
82.3 
80.4 
76.2 
79.9 

lOO.O 
92.7 
94.2 
89.1 
84.5 
89.9 
81,9 
74.5 
69.5 
69.7 

94.7 
92  3 
90.1 
83,4 
77.0 
82.0 
73.8 
69.2 
61.4 
59.5 

93.1 

II            

86.4 

Ill                    

88.4 

IV          

83.7 

V 

77.1 

VI            

84.3 

VII 

73.6 

VIII                        --- 

66.3 

IX 

55.3 

X                          

54.1 

mi 
I                 

95.3 

II         

87.3 

ni              

86.0 

IV   

82.5 

V          

75.3 

82.7 

VII 

74.0 

73.2 

IX   

64.8 

70.3 

I                

96.0 

85.6 

III           

87.5 

84.0 

V             ..     -- 

78.2 

82.9 

VII         -. 

79.0 

76.4 

IX                                                          

71  5 

74.6 

I        

95.4 

II 

87.6 

Ill            

88.5 

IV 

86  3 

V             —     

80.2 

86.1 

VII 

85.0 

84.2 

IX 

79  7 

84.1 

I        

99.9 

92  7 

III           

93.2 

88.4 

V        

83,6 

88.4 

VII     

79.5 

71.8 

IX 

67  6 

68.2 

19S8 
I      . 

94.7 

IT                                    

92  3 

Ill 

90.0 

IV 

83.6 

V                                          ... 

77  0 

VI     

82.0 

VII                      -          .             

73  2 

68.6 

IX 

61.2 

X 

60.  5 

24.  Production  Indexes  Corresponding 
to  the  Five  Price  Frequency 
Groups,  1925-1935 

This  section  describes  the  derivation  of  five  indexes 
of  production  correspondinsf  to  the  five  price  fre- 
quency groups  shown  in  table  XXTV.'"  A  brief  discus- 
sion is  also  given  of  the  reliability  of  the  production 
indexes  derived. 


1"  The  National  Industrial  Cnnferenee  Board  has  published  recently  (The  Con 
ference  Board  Bulletin,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  6,  Feb.  20.  1939)  data  based  on  production 
indexes  corresponding  to  264  commodities  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  whole- 
sale price  specifications  for  the  years  1929  and  1933.  For  the  5  groups  presented  above 
production  indexes  have  been  used  corresponding  to  315  commodities,  these  commodi- 
ties being  represented  one  or  more  times  in  the  list  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 


The  price  groups  are  arranged  in  order  of  frequency 
of  price  change,  group  A  representing  the  price  items 
having  the  least  frequency  of  price  changes  and  group 
E  representing  those  with  the  greatest  frequency  of 
price  changes.  The  actual  price  frequency  range  for 
each  group  is  shown  in  chart  XXV  of  chapter  VIII. 

For  each  of  the  five  price  groups  an  effort  was  made 
to  get  from  available  data,  production  series  corre- 
sponding to  as  many  price  items  as  possible.  The 
production  series  associated  with  each  group  were  then 
combined  to  obtain  a  production  index  corresponding 
to  the  group.  For  reasons  which  appear  below  the 
correspondence  between  the  price  and  production  series 
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Table  XXIV. — Price  and  production  indexes  foro  price  frequency 
groups,  1925-35 
(192ft-29=1001 


Oioup  A 

Group  B 
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Group  D 

Group  E 

Year 
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9 
1 

1 
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1 
11. 

1925 

192« 

1927     

101.  e 

■  101.2 
100.2 
199.8 

98.8 
197.0 

93.7 
1  89  5 

87  8 
•91  2 

91.3 

93  9 
95.3 
99.4 
97.8 
107.5 
89.2 
82  9 
51  0 
74  5 
6fl.2 
92  3 

102.9 
103.3 
99.8 
99.2 
97.5 
94.7 
87  0 
79  3 
79  9 
86.0 
84  8 

94.4 

96.1 
98.2 
UK).  1 
105.6 
93.9 
81  0 
71.0 
76,2 
81.3 
89.8 

107.9 
103.4 
100.6 
98.3 
97.7 
90.7 
79.9 
70.1 
73,3 
81.2 
81.0 

93.6 
100.3 
94.9 
98.6 
108.2 
89.4 
71  0 
58  8 
71.9 
76.8 
86.3 

106.5 
101.8 
98.6 
99.6 
99.8 
88.9 
73.9 
62  0 
66  9 
75.6 
77.5 

92  5 
UIO  3 
94.7 
99.2 
106.8 
92.6 
7li.  9 
64.9 
73  5 
82.1 
85,8 

110.6 
103  0 
97.7 
99.9 
99.3 
79  5 
59.0 
46  3 
54  0 
66.4 
72,1 

97.6 

99.2 
97  (1 

1928 

1929    

103.3 
99,9 

1930 

1931  

1932    

99.1 
104,9 
100  3 

1933 

90.4 

1934    

74.9 

1935 

94.4 

Percent  coverage. 

50 



65 

90 

85       1 

80 

'  Fieures  tor  interccnsal  years  for  this  group  are  less  reliable  than  those  (or  census 
years  because  suitable  data  for  interpolation  were  not  available. 

Note.— Group  A  represents  the  proup  in  which  i>rices  have  changed  the  least* 
while  Group  E  represents  the  prices  chanced  most  frequently.  For  details  of  the 
oomiKJsition  of  the  groups  see  ch.  VIII  and  appe^di.Y  2. 

was  approximate  throughout  with  a  tendency  for  the 
production  series  used  in  group  E  to  represent  the  price 
series  better  than  was  the  case  as  one  approached 
group  A.  The  coverage  of  each  of  the  final  production 
indexes  is  discussed  below  along  with  the  comments  on 
the  suitability  of  the  production  series  used  hi  construct- 
ing the  indexes. 

Many  of  the  production  indexes  used  are  only  ajiprox- 
imate  rei)resentations  of  the  production  of  the  com- 
modities to  which  they  correspond,  and  the  production 
indexes  are  therefore  subject  to  a  number  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

While  each  price  index  is  associated  with  a  specific 
production  index,  which  is  defined  in  some  detail,  the 
best  proihiction  iiulex  avaihible  without  an  exhaustive 
search  of  original  compilation  is  generally  a  wide  class 
including  the  iiropcr  item  along  with  a  great  variety  of 
other  items  seUing  witliin  a  large  price  range,  and  ap- 
pealing to  different  types  of  customers.  For  example, 
the  price  index  includes  men's  mocha  gloves,  unlined; 
but  it  is  represented  in  the  appropriate  production  index 
as  aU  leather  gloves  for  men,  lined  and  unlined,  includ- 
ing some  inexpensive  "utility  gloves"  and  some  costly 
fine  gloves  as  well  as  "fad  gloves"  or  "one  season  styles." 
Again,  the  production  index  taken  to  represent  plain 
standard  concrete  blocks,  8  by  8  by  16  inches,  includes 
all  block  and  tile  except  roofing  tile.  The  price  inde.x 
is  for  a  cheap  standard  construction  material  for  founda- 
tions and  garages;  but  the  production  series  includes 
many  new  and  expensive  tiles  and  floor  blocks  and  a 
large  volume  of  specialty  blocks  of  many  kinds.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  of  the  wheat  series  are  in  the  last 
group  and  the  wheat  production  of  the  entire  countiy 
was  used  in  the  production  index. 

A  difficulty  is  presented  in  estimating  the  coverage  by 


estimating  the  yearly  prothiction  of  commodities  in  the 
price  lists  for  wliich  production  series  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  coverage  is  merely  a  ratio  of  the  esti- 
mate of  all  the  value  of  production  included  in  the 
production  index  to  the  estimate  of  all  the  value  of 
production  that  coukl  have  been  included  if  the  data 
had  been  available.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  "cover- 
age" of  group  A  is  almost  one-half,  it  indicates  that  a 
little  over  half  of  the  estimated  value  of  tlic  articles 
whose  price  series  fall  ui  group  A  were  nowliere  repre- 
sented in  the  production  index.  The  45  or  50  percent 
which  were  represented  were  batily  represented,  as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  gloves  and  the  concrete  blocks  cited 
above.  However,  in  group  E,  not  only  was  the  pro- 
portion of  the  estimated  value  not  covered  small 
(20  i)ercent),  but  the  80  percent  which  was  represented 
in  the  production  index  was,  on  the  whole,  well  repre- 
sented, as  in  the  case  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United 
States. 

The  production  series  which  were  used  in  tiie  com- 
position of  the  production  uidexes  were  derived  from 
several  sources.  The  production  of  manufactured 
products  generally  were  obtamed  from  the  Census  oj 
Manufactures,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
Ores  and  minerals  were  taken  from  Minerals  Year- 
books, and  Mineral  Resources  oj  the  United  States, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines.  Agricultural  com- 
modities were  obtained  from  Agricultural  Statistics, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  while  prod- 
ucts like  tin,  which  are  largely  imported,  were  obtained 
from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce. 

All  the  production  series  went  into  the  five  produc- 
tion uidcxes  in  tlic  form  of  values  in  1926  dollars.  The 
two  principal  methods  of  gettmg  the  series  in  tliis  form 
were  (1)  weighting  the  series  on  actual  production  in 
physical  units  by  the  actual  price  in  1926  (h)llars;  and 
(2)  dividing  the  value  of  production  in  current  dollars 
by  the  price  relative  on  a  1926  base.  The  first  method 
was  used  where  possible. 

In  some  cases  the  production  was  available  for  some 
years  but  not  all ;  in  these  cases  the  production  figures 
were  used  for  the  years  for  which  tliey  were  available, 
and  the  missuig  years  were  filled  in  by  using  the  deflated 
value  figures.  Interpolations  were  made  by  the  use  of 
an  interpolating  series.  A  scatter  diagram  was  made 
between  the  series  to  be  interjjolatcd  and  the  inter- 
polating series,  and  a  straight  or  curved  regression  hue 
was  drawn  free  hand.  K alios  of  the  point  to  the  re- 
gression line  were  plotted  on  a  time  scale  and  a  smooth 
free-hand  curve  was  drawn  through  the  points  obtained. 
Time  was  included  as  an  independent  variable  wiiere 
the  introduction  of  time  as  a  factor  materially  reduced 
the  residuals. 

After  all  of  the  series  were  expressed  in  terms  of  value 
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in  1926  dollars  they  were  added  and  the  residting  series 
was  converted  into  a  series  of  index  numbers. 

The  five  index  series  thiis  computed  are  the  basic 
indexes  of  production.  In  practice,  however,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  another  step.  Because  of 
the  large  number  of  series  drawn  from  the  Census  of 
Manufactures  and  the  lack  of  interpolating  series  for 
some  of  these,  the  odd  years  were  represented  by  many 
more  series  than  the  even  years.  A  link  relative  pro- 
cedure of  index  construction  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  discarding  all  of  the  series  in  which  the  even  years 
were  missing.  Therefore,  a  basic  index  was  constructed 
for  each  group  from  the  link  relatives  of  the  comparable 
data  in  successive  census  (odd)  years.  This  index  was 
interpolated,  by  the  method  described  above,  by  an 
index  based  on  the  link  relatives  of  comparable  data  in 
directly  succeeding  years.  This  type  of  chain  index 
is  useful  where  comparable  data  are  available  for  only 
short  periods.  For  example,  the  change  in  the  schedule 
of  the  Census  of  Manufactures  in  1933  offered  no  diffi- 
culty where  the  Census  presented  comparable  data  for 
the  preceding  and  succeeding  censuses. 

After  the  odd-year  index  was  filled  in  by  interpola- 
tion from  the  series  for  all  years  the  indexes  were  com- 
plete and  it  remained  simply  to  put  them  on  a  1926-29 
base. 

25.  Holdings  by  the  250  Large 
Corporations  of  More  Than  10  Percent 
of  the  Voting  Stock  of  the  200 
Largest  Non-Financial  Corporations 

The  basic  materials  upon  which  table  V  in  chapter  IX 
is  based  were  published  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  under  the  title,  Official  Summary  of  Officers, 
Directors,  and  Principal  Stockholders,  as  of  December 
SI,  1935,  and  by  Moody's  Investor's  Service  in  Moody's 
Investment  Manuals,  1936.  For  each  of  the  200  largest 
nonfinancial  corporations  in  1935  (listed  in  appendix  10) 
the  total  number  of  votes  outstanding  was  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  number  of  shares  of  each  issue  out- 
standing by  the  number  of  votes  per  share  and  adding 
the  votes  thus  obtained.  Then  the  holdings  of  corpora- 
tions in  each  of  the  200  nonfinancial  corporations,  which 
were  listed  in  the  Official  Summary,  were  examined  to 
determine  whether  any  corporation  held  more  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  computed  votes  outstanding. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  number  of  votes 
outstanding  as  of  December  31,  1935,  due  account  was 
taken  of  contingency  voting  rights.  It  is  a  usual  cir- 
cumstance that  preferred  issues  are  without  vote  imless 
a  specified  number  of  dividends  are  in  default.  In  these 
cases  the  dividend  records  of  the  corporations  were  ex- 
amined and  the  number  of  possible  votes  computed  ac- 
cordingly.   Shares  reacquired  and  in  the  treasury  of  the 


corporation  were  assumed  to  be  without  vote  in  all 
cases. 

A  vote  was  defined  as  a  vote  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  shareholders  on  a  general  issue,  i.  e.,  on  some 
matter  other  than  the  election  of  directors  or  the  issue 
of  new  shares  of  some  security.  For  both  of  these 
questions  the  voting  power  is  often  distributed  very 
differently  from  what  is  found  on  votes  for  general  issues 
of  policy. 

The  results  of  this  procedure  yielded  an  incomplete 
tabulation.     There  were  three  major  reasons  for  this: 

(1)  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  Official 
Summary  edition  of  December  31,  1935,  was  the  first  of 
a  series  of  periodic  reports  and  was  put  out  when  some 
of  the  materials  were  not  available.  For  the  purposes  of 
investors  those  which  reported  late  could  be  reported  in 
the  montlily  bulletin  of  January  1936.  Hence  the  tabu- 
lation is  probably  incomplete  because  not  all  of  the  re- 
ports had  come  in  from  officers,  directors,  and  principal 
stockholders. 

(2)  Not  all  of  the  200  largest  nonfinancial  corpora- 
tions were  listed  in  the  Securities  and  Exchange  tabu- 
lation. Those  which  had  no  securities  listed  on  na- 
tional securities  exchanges  were  not  required  to  report 
to  the  Commission.  In  certain  other  cases  reports  were 
not  required,  e.  g.,  railroads  who  filed  certain  reports 
with  the  Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  were  exempt. 

(3)  The  companies  which  were  required  to  report 
were  asked  to  indicate  the  holdings  of  all  equity  se- 
curities in  the  corporation  by  officers  and  directors  of 
the  corporation  and  also  by  any  individual  or  corpora- 
tion which  held  more  than  ten  percent  of  any  equity 
issue.  However,  if  a  person  filed  for  any  of  these  rea- 
sons he  was  requii-ed  to  state  his  complete  hoUiings  in 
the  company.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  if  any  officers 
or  directors  or  holders  of  more  than  ten  percent  of 
any  one  issue  held  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  out- 
standing votes,  the  above  procedure  would  have  de- 
tected them.  However  many  persons  held  more  than 
ten  percent  of  some  issue  which  was,  at  the  date  of  the 
report  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Conmaission, 
without  voting  power  and  these,  of  course,  are  not 
tabulated  in  table  V.  And,  conversely,  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  persons  or  corporations  held  ten  percent  or 
less  of  more  than  one  issue  of  voting  stock  and  was  not 
an  officer  or  director  in  the  corporation  whose  equity 
securities  he  held.  In  that  case  he  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  report  his  holdings  even  though  he  may  have 
held  more  than  ten  percent  of  the  votes  that  coidd  be 
cast  at  the  annual  meeting. 

For  these  three  reasons,  table  V  of  chapter  IX,  above, 
is  not  comprehensive. 

In  some  of  the  cases  it  was  noted  in  table  V  of  chapter 
IX  that  the  proportionate  interest  of  the  owner  in  the 
holdings  of  an  hidirect  owner  were  not  shown  in  the 
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report  of  the  Securities  mul  Exchange  Commission. 
This  was  permitted  expHcitly  l)y  a  ruling  of  tlie  (\>m- 
missioii  so  that  the  reports  would  not  disclose  the  pro- 
portion of  equity  in  a  partnei-shij)  or  similar  association 
which  various  individuals  held. 

The  Secmities  and  Hxcluinge  Commission  also  made 
explicit  provision  in  the  rules  for  reporting  holdings  of 
equity  secuiities  for  cases  in  which  there  was  doubt  as 
to  whether  an  iudiviilual  actiially  owned  a  certain 
amount  of  stock.     For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  person 


who  has  to  report  for  other  reasons:  he  may  be  a  con- 
tijigont  beneficiary  of  a  trust  which  holds  equity 
securities  in  the  company  whose  report  already  includes 
his  name.  For  this  situation  a  rule  was  made  per- 
mitting any  person  to  report  without  admitting  bene- 
ficial interest  in  the  securities.  The  precise  legal 
interi)retation  of  this  term  is  not  yet  available  but  it 
presmiuibly  oft'ei-s  protection  of  some  kind  to  persons 
not  wanting  to  state  that  they  actually  own  certain 
amomits  of  securities. 
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purchase  of,  IS   19 

production  of,  IS,  69-70 

trends  of  change  in  purchase  of,  20 
Continuity: 

in  techniques,  96 

in  wants,  96 
Control:  ' 

of  subsidiaries,  104 

Controls: 

administrative,  138-140 

basis  of,  155 

by  corporate  conununity,  158-162 

by  govermnent,  168-169 

by  management,  157   158 

concept,  153 

market,  154 

nonmarket,  154-155 

over  larger  corporations,  156-163 

seiMiration  fronv  (jwnership,  156-157 

structure  of,  156-170 

through  control  over  investment  funds, 
1,59   160 

through  s(  rvice  enterprises,  159 
Coordination: 

role  of  continuity,  96 

through  accepted  goals,  98,  121 

through  administration,  97,  99   lOS 

through  canalizing  lules,  97,  120-121 

through  market  mechanism,  97,  108-120 
Clorporate  Communitv: 

controls  by,  1.58-162 
CoriJoratc  Interest  Groups,  160-163 
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Corporations : 

changing  importance  of  largest,  106-107 

controls  over,  156-162 

largest,  99-105 

largest  nonfinancial,  104-106 

wealth  controlled  by,  105-106 
Crude  Materials  (See  Raw  Materials) 
Customs  (See  Canalizing  Rules) 


D 


Delaware,  57,  156 
Demand  Deposits,  88 
Depreciation,  92-93 
Depression  Sensitivity  of  Prices: 
by  character  of  product,  131 
by  differentiation  of  product,  136-138 
by  durability  of  product,  134,  137,  142- 

143 
by  fabrication,  132-133,  135-136 
by  frequency  of  price  change,  137-138 
by  industrial  segments,  133-134,  137 
by  tariff  protection,  138-139 
factors  accounting  for,  139-145 
in   relation   to   administrative   controls, 

143-144 
in  relation  to  concentration,  142-143 
relation  to  consumer  wants,  140-141 
Depression  Sensitivity  of  Production,  71- 

73,  141 
Differentiated  Products: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  of,  136- 

138 

Durable     Goods     (See     also     Consumers' 

Durable    Goods,    Producers'    Durable 

Goods) : 

depression  sensitivity  of  employment  in, 

150-151 
depression  sensitivity  of  labor  rates  for, 

150-151 
depression  sensitivity  of  prices  of,   134, 
137,  142-143 
Durable  Producers'  Goods: 
production  of,  69-71 

E 

Economic  Interest  Groups,  Formal: 

based  on  business  interests,  163-165 

based  on  consumer  interests,  167-168 

based  on  farm  interests,  167 

based  on  labor  interests,  165-167 
Education : 

consumer  expenditure  on,  11-15 

social  expenditure  on,  16 
Employment : 

by  industrial  segments,  61,  68 

by    largest    manufacturing    enterprises, 
102. 

by  size  of  producing  units,  99 

depression   decline   in  relation   to   wage 
rates,  150-151 

estimated  at  full  use,  75 

structure  of,  27-32 
Exports: 

value  of,  61,  76-78,  84 


Fabrication: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  by  degree 
of,  132-133,  135-i36,  141-142 

international  trade  by  degree  of,  76-77 

price  behavior  by  degree  of,  128,  130 
Farm  Organizations,  167 
Farm  Property,  Value  of,  25 
Financial  Institutions: 

directing  of  money  flows  by,  84,  92 

income  paid  out,  82 

largest,  99,  101 

money  holdings  of,  88 


Finished  Products: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  of,   133, 
135-136,  142 

exports  of,  76-77 

imports  of,  76-77 

price  behavior  of,  128,  130 
Food: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  11-15 

prices,  behavior  of,  130 

prices,  depression  sensitivity  of,  132 
Forestry : 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices,  133-134 

forest  and  arid  woodland,  24 

products,  47,  54-55 
Full  Use  of  Resources: 

estimated  employment  with,  75 

price  behavior  in  relation  to,  127-129 


Gainfully  Occupied  (See  Manpower) 
Georgia,  39-45 

Goods  (See  Durable  Goods,  Semi- Durable 

Goods,  Non-Durable  Goods,  Services, 

Consumers'  Goods,  Producers'  Goods) : 

concentration  in  market  for,  111-116 

durable,  15-20,  69-71,  134,  137,  142-143, 

150-151 
nondurable,   15-20,  56,  69-71,   134-137, 

142-143 
prices,  122-124 

semidurable,  15-20,  69-71,  134-137 
services,  17-20,  69-71: 
consumers,  15-20,  69-70 
prices,  109-110,  116,  122-149 
producers,  56,  69-71 
Goods  Prices: 
character  of,  116 
diverse  behavior  of,  126-127 
relation  to  labor  rates,  124-126 
relation  to  security  prices,  126 
retail,  122-124 
structure  of,  126-149 
wholesale,  109-110,  123-124 
Government: 

canalizing  controls  by,  168-169 
concentration  re  market,  111 
income  paid  out,  82 
influence  on  industrial  policies,  169 
influence  through  fiscal  policies,  169 
money  flows,  84,  86,  94-95 
money  holdings  of,  88 
largest  units,  101,  103 
production  by,  168 

value  of  buildings  and  equipment,  26-27 
Governmental  and  Financial  Institutions: 
employment  in,  61,  66-67 
employment  with  full  use,  75 
income  produced  by,  63 
wealth  employed  in,  62 

H 

Health:^ 

consumer  expenditure  on  medical  care, 
11-15 

social  expenditure  on,  16 
Housing: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  11-15,  17 

production  of,  69-72 

value  of  residential  buildings,  26-27,  62 

I 

Illinois,  39-40,  43,  46,  49-52,  55,  57-58 
Immobility: 

of  labor",  117-118 
Imports,  23,  26,  61,  76-78,  84 
Income  (See  Consumer  Income,  National 

Income) 
Indiana,  46,  50,  52,  57-59 
Industrial  Areas,  47 


Index 

Industrial  Location : 

agriculture,  33 

effect  of  consumer  location  on,  36,  39-41 

effect  of  resource  location  on,  36,  38 

industrial  northeast,  37,  40-41 

major  areas,  47 

manufacturing,  34,  37 

mining,  36 

shifts  of,  56-58 

trade,  35 
Industrial  Migration,  58 
Industrial  Prices: 

depression  sensitivity    133-134,  137 
Industry: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices,  133-134 

largest  corporations,  100-102 

value  of  buildings  and  equipment,  26-27 
Inflexible  Prices  (See  Depression  Sensitivity 

of  Prices) 
Interest: 

rates,  121,  151 
Interlocking  Directorates,  158 
International  Trade  (See  Imports,  Exports) 
Iron  and  Steel,  44,  48-53: 

industrial  flow,  67 

industrial  migration,  58 


Kansas,  43 


K 


Labor: 
child,  31 

concentration  in  market  for,  116-119 
immobility  of,  117-118 
organizations,  118,  165,  167 
rates.  Ill,  117,  122-126,  149-151 
supply,  27-30,  32,  64-65,  74 
written  agreements,  119 
Labor  Agreements: 

written,  119 
Labor  Organizations: 

workers  in,  118 
Labor  Rates: 

behavior    in    depression    and    recovery, 

149-151 
character  of,  117 
depression    deehne    in    employment    in 

relation  to,  150-151 
relation  to  goods  prices,  124-126 
relation  to  security  price.  126 
Labor  Supply  (See  M.inpovver) 
Labor  Unions,  165,  167 
Laws  (See  Canalizing  Rules) 
Louisiana,  54 

M 
Maine  1,  54,  58 
Management: 

controls  by,  157-158 
Manpower: 
according  to  skills,  29 
by  occupational  groups,  64-65 
distribution  by  age  and  sex,  28 
effect  of  income  on,  28-29 
labor  supply  bv  sex  and  age  groups,  28-29 
total  supply,  27-32 
trend  of  change  in,  30 
trends  in  unit  requirements  of,  74 
Manufacturing: 

concentration  re  market,  111-116 
employment  in,  61,  64-67 
employment  with  full  use,  75 
exports  of,  76 
income  paid  out,  82 
income  produced  by,  63 
large  coporations  in,  102,  106 
location  of  persons  engaged  in,  34,  37 
money  flows,  84,  86 
trend  of  unit  labor  requirements,  74 
wealth  employed  in,  62 
Market  Controls,  154 


Index 
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Market  Coordination: 

characteristics  of,  108-110 

extent  of,  108 
Market  Mechanism: 

interplav  with  other  organizing  influences' 
!»8 

role  of,  108 
Market  Prices: 

(iefiiiitioii,  10!) 

depression  sensitivity  of,  137-138 

differential  heliavior  of,  14t)-148 

displacing  hv  administered  jirices,  145 

extent  of,  109 

goods.  III,  IH) 

labor,  111,  117 

market  dominated,  I  10 

relation  to  character  of  market,  1  10 

secnrities,  111,  119,  120 
Markets: 

character  of,  1 10 

concentration  in  goods.  III-  I  Hi 

concentration  in  labor,  lltV-119 

concentration  in  relation  to,  110 

concentration  insecurity,  119-120 

effect  of  collusion  on,  145 

effect  of  size  of  enterprise  on,  144-145 

narrowing  down  of,  144-145 
Mar\  land,  53 

Massachusetts,  40,  43-44,  52-55,  57-58 
Mechanization,  73^74 
Michigan,  40,  44,  50-52,  54,  56-58 
Minerals  (See  also  Mining): 

employment,  (U 

employment  with  full  use,  75 

exports  of,  76 

imports  of,  26 

income  paid  out,  82 

income  produced  by,  63 

production  of,  26 

wealth  employed  in,  62 
Mining  (Sec  also  Minerals): 

concentration  re  market,  116 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices,  133-134 

employment  in,  66-67 

large  corporations  in,  103 

location  of  persons  engaged  in,  36 

money  flows,  84,  86 

trends  in  unit  labor  requirements,  74 
Miiuiesota,  43-44 
Mississippi,  39,  58 
Missouri,  43,  46,  58 
Moncv: 

balances,  88-89 

coordinating  role  of,  108 

definition,  877i 

flows,  79  86 

supiilv  of,  86-88 
Money  "Flows: 

between  producers,  84-85 

directing  of,  89-95 

factors  associated  with,  85 

involved    in    disposal    of    consumer    in- 
come, 83-84 

major  types,  79 

through  business  corporations,  92-94 

through  financial  institutions,  92 

through  government,  94  95 

to  consumers  as  income,  81-82,  84 
Money  Transactions,  108-109 
Monopoly,  139n 
Monopoly  Profits: 

relation  to  administered  prices,  139-140 

N 
National  Income: 

by  industrial  segments,  63 

by  source,  81-83 

loss  in  potential,  2 
Natural  Resources  (See  Mining,  Minerals): 

arable  land,  24 

effect  on  industrial  location,  36 


Natural  Hcsources — Contiiaied. 
forest,  24 
pasture  land,  25 
richness  of,  23 
value  of  farm  property,  25 
Nevada,  156 
New  .lersey,  46,  53,  59 
New  Mexico,  156 
New  ^ork,  1,  39-41,  43,  46,  49-.55,  ,57-59, 

103 
Nondurable  Goods: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  17 
depression  sensitivitv  of  prices  of,   134, 

137,  142-143 
effect  of  changes  in   size  of  income  on 

purchases  of,  15 
elfect  of  income  distribution  on  consumer 

|)urchase  of,  17 
effect  of  level  of  consumer  expenditure 

on  ])urchase  of,  18-19 
growth  relative  to  durable,  .56 
production  of,  18,  69  71 
trends  of  change  in  purchase  of,  20 
North  Carolina,  41,  45,  57-58 


O 


Ohio,  40,  49-52,  55,  57-59,  103 
Old  Age: 

employment  opportunities,  31 

proportion  in  population,  30 
Organizations: 

labor,  118 
Organizing  Influences: 

complex  play  of,  98 
Ownership: 

separation  from  controls,  156-157 


Pennsylvania,  39-40,  43,  46,  49-51,  53,  55, 

57-59,  103 
Plivsical  Environment,  22,  32 
Plant: 

value  of,  26-27 
Policy  Formation: 

management  in  relation  to,  157-158 
Population  (See  Consumers) 
Potential  Production,  2,  75 
Power,  153n 
Price  Heliavior: 

bv  character  of  |)ro(luct,  128-130 

by  degree  of  fabrication,  128-130 

by  durability  of  i)roduct,  128-130 

by  frequency  of  price  change,  128-129 

in  depression  and  recovery,  129-145 

wholesale,  128-130 
Prices: 

administered,  109 

character  of,  109-110 

coordiiuition  through  flexibility  of,  109 

dcijression  sensitivity  by: 
character  of  product,  131 
degree  of  fabrication,  132-133,  135    136 
degree  of  tariff  protection,   138-139 
differentiation  of  product,  136-138 
durability  of  product,  134,  137 
frequency  of  price  change,  137-138 
industrial  segments,  133-134,  137 

effect  on  consumer  expenditures,  15 

functions  of  flexibility  of,  126-127 

goods.  111,  116 

interest  rates,  122,  151 

labor  rates.  111,  117,  122 

market,  109 

relation   to   balanced   use   of   resources, 
126-127 

relation  to  full  use  of  resources,  127-129 

retail,  122-124 

security.  111,  119-121 

sensitivity  to  depression,  123-145 


Prices — Continued. 

sensitivity  to  recovery,  129-145 

wholesale,  109 
Producers: 

money  flows  between,  84 

number  of  units,  99 
Producers'  Cioods: 

growth  relative  to  consumers'  goods,  56 

production  of,  69-70 
Production: 

behavior  in   relation    to   price   behavior, 
140-141 

by  durability,  69 

of  consumption  goods  bv  degree  of  dura- 
bility, 18 

potential,  75 

relation    of    administrative    controls    to 
behavior  of,  148 

total  national,  60 

value  of,  61 
Public  Works: 

liroduction  of,  69-71 

R 

Railroads  (See  also  Transi)ortation) : 

employment  on,  68 

largest,  100-101 

trend  in  unit  labor  requirements,  74 
Raw  Materials: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  of,   133, 
135-136,  141-142  " 

exports  of,  7(>-77 

imports  of,  7(5-77 

price  behavior  of,  128,  130 
Recreation: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  11-15 

social  expenditure  on.  Hi 
Regulations  (.See  Canalizing  Rules) 
Residential  Buildings  (See  Housing) 
Resources: 

balanced  use  of,  126-127 

failure  to  use  efTectively,  '-3 

full  use  of,  7.5,  127-129 

institutions,  22,  32 

manpower,  22,  27-32 

natural,  22,  23-26 

physical  environment,  22,  32 

plant,  22,  26-27 

techni(|ues  of  production,  22,  32 
Retail  Prices: 

relation  to  labor  rates,  1 24    1 2() 

relation  to  .security  prices,  126 

relation  to  wholesale  jjrices,  124 
Rhode  Island,  53,  57 
Rules  (See  Canalizing  Rules) 


Salary    Rates     (See    also    Labor    Rate.s), 

123-124 
Savings: 

by  consumers,  9-11,  89-90 

by  corporations,  93 

by  financial  institutions,  92 

by  unincorporated  business  enterprise,  94 
Securities: 

concentration  in  market  for,  I  19-120 
Security  issues: 

funds  derived  from,  93-94 
Security  Prices: 

character  of,  119-120,  122-124 

depression  behavior,  151-152 

relation  to  other  prices,  126 
Semi-Durable  Goods: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  17 

depression  sensitivitv  of  prices  of,   134, 
137 

effect  of  changes  in  size  of  income  on 
purchase  of,  15 

effect  of  income  distribution  on  consumer 
purchase  of,  17 
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Semi-Durable  Goods — Continued. 

production  of,  18,  69-71 

trends  of  change  in  purchase  of,  20 
Semi-Finished  Products: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  of,    133, 
135-136,  142 

exports  of,  76-77 

imports  of,  76-77 

price  behavior  of,  128,  130 
Services: 

consumer  expenditure  on,  17 

effect  of  changes  in  size  of  income  on 
purchase  of,  18 

effect    of    income   distribution    on    con- 
siimer  purchase  of,  17 

effect  of  level  of  consumer  expenditure 
on  purchase  of,  18-19 

production  of,  18,  69-71 

trend  of  change  in  purchase  of,  20 
Services  to  the  Consumer: 

concentration  re  market,  116 

emploj'ment  in,  61,  66-67 

employment  with  full  use,  75 

income  paid  out,  82 

income  produced  by,  63 

large  corporations  in,  103 

money  flows,  84,  86 

small  enterprises  in,  103 

wealth  employed  in,  62 
Small  Enterprises: 

fields  of,  103 
Social  Expenditure,  16 
Social  Institutions,  22-32 
South  Carolina,  45 
Standard  Products: 

depression  sensitivity  of  jiricc  of,  136-138 
Stockholders: 

intercorporate,  158-159 

separation  from  major  controls,  156-157 
Stock  Prices,  123 


Tariffs: 

depression  sensitivity  of  prices  by  degree 
of  tariff  protection,  138-139 
Taxes: 

personal,  91 
Technology : 

as  a  resource,  22,  32 

distribution  of  gains  from,  125 


Tecluiology — Continued. 

reduced  cost  from  improved,  124 

trends  iuj  73-74 
Telephone  Communication: 

emplo.yment  in,  68 

trend  in  unit  labor  requirements,  74 
Tennessee,  41,  57-58 
Texas,  1,  39-40,  43,  57 
Textiles,  44-46 

Threads  of  Control  (See  Controls) 
Trade: 

concentration  re  market,  116 

employment  with  full  use,  75 

income  paid  out,  82 

income  produced  bv,  63 

international,  _23,  26,  61,  7(5-78,  84 

large  corjjorations  in,  103 

location  of  persons  engaged  in,  35 

manpower  employed  in,  61,  66-67 

money  flows,  84-86 

small  enterprises  in,  103 

wealth  employed  in,  62 
Trade  Associations,  164-165 
Transportation : 

consumer  expenditure  on,  11,  15 

flow  of  freight  traffic,  37-38 

largest  corporations  in,  106 

largest  railroad  corporations,  100 

social  expenditures  on  highways,  16 

trend  in  unit  labor  requirements,  74 
Trends  of  Change: 

in  consumer  expenditure,  15 

in  employment,  64,  66 

in  labor  supply,  30 

in  production,  71 

in  technology,  73-74 


U 


ITnemployment,  61 
Unique  Products: 

depression  sensitivitv  of  prices  of,   136- 
138 
Utilities: 

concentration  re  market,  111 

employment  in,  61,  6(5-67 

employment  with  full  use,  75 

income  paid  out,  82 

income  produced  by,  63 

index  of  rates,  14.5-146 

large  corporations  in,  100-101,  106 


Utilities — Continued, 
money  flows,  84,  86 
wealth  employed  in,  62 


Value  Added  in  Manufacture: 
by  largest  enterprises,  102 

Value  of  Manufactured  Products: 
by  largest  enterprises,  102 

Vermont,  156 

Virginia,  41  , 

W 


Wage     Kates 
123-124 


(See     also     Labor     Rates), 


Washington,  54 
Wealth: 

buildings  and  e<|uipment,  26 
agricultural,  26-27 
governmental,  26-27 
industrial,  26-27 
residential,  26-27,  62 
by  industries,  62 

proportion  controlled  by  large  corpora- 
tions, 106 
value  of,  62 
West  Virginia,  57,  117 
Wliolesale  Prices: 
behavior  of,  128-130 
by  character  of  product,  131 
bv     degree     of     fabrication,      132-133, 

'  135-136 
by  degree  of  tariff  protection,  138-139 
by  differentation  of  product,  136-138 
by  durability  of  product,  134,  137 
by  frequencv  of  price  change,  137-138 
by  industrial  segments,  133-134,  137 
depression  sensitivity  of,  129-145 
effect     of     administrative     controls     in 

behavior  of,  146-148 
frequencv    of    price    change,     109-110, 

123-124 
relation  to  retail  prices,  124 
Wisconsin,  52,  54,  57-58 
Workers: 

in  labor  organizations,  118 
Written  Agreements: 

biisiness — labor,  119 
Wyoming,  156 
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